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Art I. — Medical Notes and Reflidions. By Mpiiry Holland, 
i\l 1_)., F.R.S., Piiysician Extraordinary to tlie Queen, <&e. <S:e. 
London, 8vo. 1839- 

^pHlS book is one of a class oxtremel> ]>uz/linj2: to us reviewers. 

It is, in fact, a collection of thirty- five reviewals, many of them 
capital ones, u])on as many topics, almost all of them exceedinjcly 
important an<l interesting. Such chapters, beini^ already the 
summaries of snbjc^cts, are found to trencli on our craft, rendering 
an analysis of the essence of an essence not unlikely to end in tiie 
conversion (ff' substantial Jact and vigorous reasoning into thin and 
airy speculation. 

riie accomplished author informs ns that he has been accus- 
tomed, during twenty >ear.s of ])ractice in London, to preserve not 
merely memoranda of particular cases, but also of such general 
rcllections as were suggested to him by actual obscn’vation. Twenty 
>enrs is indeed a large portion of that span of existence over 
wdiicli we are all hastening ; bnt twenty years t>f sight and in- 
sight expended on soi iotv, in all its multifarious working, as exhi- 
bited in this huge metropolis, is a privilege of which few can 
boast ^ — and woe to Jiiin who, possessing so precious a talent, 
shall have let the winged hours speed away, leaving no perma- 
nent fruits of benefit for mankind ! 

Dr. Holland ajipears to have so conducted his methods of in- 
cpiiry as to keep out of view the tedious apparatus of minute facts, 
Iroiii which he has deduced the principles with which his work is 
filled ; and this, ])erhaps, constitutes no small part of its worth ; 
for wdiile the examples quoted are salient, and to the point, all 
that a well-educated phy.sician may be supposed to know is not 
ostentatiously dragged forth. So far the volume is strictly ad- 
dressed to the profession ; but the subjects discussed are in many 
instances such as appeal to the curiosity of all intelligent persons 
and, for the most part, merely technical phraseology has been ab- 
stained from. For the reader who delights to fathom the " mare 
magnuni of metaphysics there is sco}>e enough in the essays ‘ On 
Time as an J'^lement of Thought in mental f unctions/ — ‘ On 
the Nervous System,’ — ‘On Phrenology,’ — ‘On Sleep,’ — ‘On 
Dreaming, Insanity, and Intoxication/ — ‘On the Brain as a 
vot, Lxv. NO. exxx. y. double 
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double — ‘ ()i! the Effects of mental Attention on bodily 

Organs.’ 1 ne valetudinarian, or the medical dilettante, may see, 
in ihe chapter ‘ On the Abuse of Purgative Medicines,’ some of 
the risks he runs ; or he may fortify his privilege of hamper- 
ing his doctor by adding to the judicious enumeration of the 
essay ‘ On Pennts where a Patient may judge for himsell/ 
all tlie points where he ought not. Much curious information 
he may cull from the discussion On the Influence of Weather 
in relation to Disease.’ lloth patients and physicians will find 
an abundant sujjply of material for thought in the masterly 
chapter on Gout. Scarcely le.ss excellent are those entitled 
* Bleeding in Affections of the Brain,’ — ‘ The Connexion of cer- 
tain Diseases,’ — * The Use of Opiates,’ — ^ Of Diluents,’ — ‘ Of 
Rmetics.’ Such is the variety of subjects handled with more or 
less of detail, that few readers, profc.ssional or non-professional, 
can fail to be arrested by trains of observiUion and r(i flection 
which they will be happy to pursue under the guidance of so 
full and able a master as Dr. Holland. I’hroughhut, we may 
add. they will find a high tone of moral sentiment, worthy of his 
no))le profession — a generous contempt of all mean practices and 
compliances — the dignity of a philosopher combined with the 
graceful illustration and extensive sympathy rif a scholar and 
geatleinan. 

Not wisliing to mock our readers with a aitidoijxie raiHonnc 
of so many multifarious essays, we select for examination that 
entitled ‘ Diet and Disorders of Digestion,’ — the rather because 
many of the topics, to which the author lias allotted a separate 
head of discussion, readily find a place under the one we have 
chosen. There are few faculties of body or mind on which the 
influence of the nutritive process is not marked and incessant. 

We are well jileased to quote in the outset such a passage as 
the following : — 

‘ The habits of society among the higher classes, and the influence 
of dyspeptic complaints on the mind, render the treatment of such 
disorders a matter of great interest, even in a moral point of view. 
They unhappily furnish an arena on which all the worst parts of 
medical practice find their readiest display. Fraud, intrepid in its 
ignorance, here wins an easy triumph. Seconded on every side by 
prejudices, fashions, and foibles, and taking advantage of the mind 
and body in their weakest mood, it deals out precepts and drugs with a 
pernicious facility ; sometimes altogether at random ; sometimes, and 
even more injuriously, with one common scheme of treatment applied 
to the most vaiiahle and incongruous symptoms. 

‘ These abuses indeed, in their worst form, exist only on the outskirts 
of the profession. But it will be admitted by all who haVe candour and 
experience, that there is no part of medical practice where knowledge 
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.lutl good faith arc put to equal tiial as in the managenuui of dyspeptic 
complaints. Even the effect of the disorder in obscuring the judg- 
ment, and rendering impotent the will of the patient, becomes an em- 
barrassment to the physician. If his own judgment be slow and 
wavering, he is deprived of aid ; if hasty and rash, of that control from 
the opinion of his ])aticnt which is freciuently needful, 'i’he mind of 
tbe dyspeptic is uncertain and fickle. He interprets falsely his own 
sensations, and the effects of the treatment employed ; is unduly con- 
fident at one moment and under a new remedy ; at another time as 
irrationally desponding , ])ronc, moreover, to change his medical 
adviser, and to resort to any person or remedy where there is largest 
profession of relief. 

‘ All these things, familiar in ])raciice in this country, make the situ- 
ation and conduct of the physician in cases of dyspepsia hardly less 
difiicult than in acute and dangerous diseases. Though the symptoms 
befoic him arc not so critical in kind, they need sound moral manage- 
ment, as well as disci ect methods of medical treatment. Forbearance 
and firmness arc both rcfpiired ; and, together with these, integrity and 
good faith. , The admirable ]irecepts as to iqiiightncss in practice, 
whicli came down to us under tJie great name of Hippocrates, obtain 
here their closest u|)])lication ; and may well be impressed upon all w'ho 
are entering on a i iical life, The%!?iiid must he fashioned early and 
strongly in thesf rolessional principle's, as they arc rarely attained 
afterwards, and \n wuth difficulty picscrved, amidst the many difii- 
rultics which be. oC the conduct of the jihv&iciau.’ — pp. 340, 341. 

The fa tin ‘r of (l\speptic medicine is undoubtedly John Aber- 
netliy ; for, prior to his time, the cure of local disease by con- 
stitutional, that is, gfcneral treatment, was eiliier little understood 
or little r(*garded. He professed, however, to derive all his prin- 
ciples from his master and idol, the great John Hunter. The 
singular felicity possessed by the pupil, of bringing to light all 
the treasures which lay hidden in the obscure depths of such an 
intellect as that of his early instructor, soon rendered the system 
of dyspeptic medicine so popular, as to put aside almost every 
other mode of medical investigation. The principles which 
Abcrncthy brought into vogue were so simple, that few could 
fail in comprehending them ; they were so universal, as to be 
shut out, in their application, from no disease, w'hether mental 
or corporeal, liercditary or accidental. And lastly, they were 
enforced by a sum of personal qualities which carried away all 
who had the hajipiness of hearing this most original of lecturers. 
He awakened attention by the flow and breadth of the richest 
Doric y and he fixed it not more by the intrinsic worth of his 
stateiifient than by his very uncommon dramatic and mimetic 
pow'ers. His illustrations were never trivial; often profound, yet 
without ostentation or mysticism. The anecdotes with which his 
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lectures abound (he almost always educed his principles from 
examples') Avere usually not only very appropriate but exceeding^ly 
pictures(|iie, for he was a jyreat master of the art of ^ word- 
paint They, teemed with knowledge of the heart; so that 

besides the point of scientific interest which was prominently set 
forth, there was a large margin for thought in his c*ornincnts on 
human character and opinions., as seen in action or recorded in 
books ; to three or four of which, and those of the highest order, 
he confined his l eading. ^ I go to Sterne;'' he used to say, ' for 
the feelings of human nature, Fielding for its vices, Johnson for 
a knowledge of the workings of its powers, and Shakspeare for 
everything.’ Though a keen observer on the humorous side of 
our foibles, which, hoAvever^ he set down with nought of malice, 
he possessed, like most men of a similar cast of mind, much of the 
patlios, as well as the irritable humour of that species of muser, 
of wdiich Jaques is the ideal.'*' 

This rare union of qualities gave weight to opinions, w^hich it 
Avould appear Abernethy had formed very early in his^professional 
life, and which he retained without much addition or diminution 
to its end. These were one-sided and exclusive in this respect, 
that he did not himself follow up the improvements of his age — 
while his dicta, in as far as they made practical medicine de- 
pendent on a feAV simple physiological principles, and blue-pill — 


* Lnwronoc’s poiirait o»e pha^is ol“ Abonii'thy’s aspect very happily; hui 

who can paint anytlnog of the 7nanfter which hct oft’ such a seemingly comiuon little 
matt er-of-t act as that told in these woi'ds? — ‘ Local injury or irritation ireipicntly 
produ' es a state of ilclirium, in which a man i.«» utterly luicousciouH of his situation ; 
lie goes on imagining things, as in a dream, and acting in consequence of such ima- 
ginations. Dcliiium often takcs’pla«‘e in consequence of an accident of no vciy mo- 
mentous kind ; it may occur without fever, or it may he accompanied with that irri- 
tative sympathetic which I described to you in the la.st lecture, and which is often the 
“ last stage of all, that closes the sad eventful history’^ of a compound frai'turo. De- 
lirium seems to be a very curious aftection; in this state a man is quite unconscious 
of his disease ; ho will give rational answers to any questions you ]iut to him, wlien 
you rouse him ; but, as I said before, he relapses into a state of wandering, and his 
actions correspond with his dreaming. People who are delirious and suffer pain 
have generally uneasy dreams ; but delirious patients seem often to have undisturbed 
and even pleasant dreams. I remcinher a man Avith compound frat^turc in this lios- 
pital, whose leg was in a horrible state of sloughing, and who had delirium in this 
state. I have roused him, and said, “ Thomas, what is the matte,r with you? how 
do you do ?” He would reply, “ Pretty hearty, thank ye, nothing is the matter W'ith 
me ; how do you do?” He would then go on dreaming of one thing or another. I 
have listened at his bedside, and I am sure his dreams were often of a pleasant kind. 
He met old acquaintances in his dreams ; people whom he remembered ** langaym;^^ 
his former companions, his kindred and relations, and he expressed his delight at 
seeing them, lie would exclaim every now and then, “ That^s a good one,” ^ Well, 
I never lieard a better joke,” and so on. It is a curious circumstance, that all con- 
sciousness of suffering is thus cut off, as it were, from the body ; and it c&ntiot but be 
regarded as a very benevolent effect of Nature^s operations, that extremity of suffering 
should thus bring with it its antidote.’ — Abernethy's Leatvres, p 20. 
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repressed inquiry in others. But his success in tracing the in- 
fluence of disordered digestive functions on all diseases produced 
a cloud of works, and a host of imitators ; some of whom forgot t(j 
imitate his sense, when they affected his singularities; while others 
thought they were adding to the value and number of his prin- 
ciples, by reducing tfiem to vulgar fractions. It is not very long 
since the minutest trifles were gravely expected to be written 
down for the guidance of those who seemed to have lost, with 
facility of dige.stion, every faculty of mind. The result was, that 
it afforded a fine field for all who knew and could take advantage 
of that feverish state of alarm induced by undue attention to trivial 
corporc^al sensations. To those who w^ould trace the effect of 
mental attention on the bodily organs, we recommend the 5tli 
chapter of Dr. Holland, where they will not only find the rationale, 
but the examjdc of this pernicious* habit, as affecting most of the 
vital organs of our frame, one and all of which will soon transmit 
diseased sensations to that brain, which is predetermined to liarp 
on them. * 

‘ A direction of cousciousness to the region of the stomach cre- 
ates ill this part a sense of weight, oppression, or other less definite 
uneasiness ; and^.when the stomach is full, appears greatly to disturb 
the due digestion of the food. It is remarkable how instantly, under 
such circumstances, the effect comes on ; a fact readily attested by ex- 
periment, which every one may make for himself. The symptoms of 
tlic dyspeptic patient arc doubtless much aggravated by the constant 
and earnest direction of the mind to the digestive organs, and the 
functions going on in them. Feelings of nausea may be produced, or 
greatly increased, in this way ; and are often suddenly relieved by the 
attention being diverted to other objects.’ — p. 66. 

It is to avoid the injurious effects of incessant watching ovfer 
such symptoms, that Dr. Holland advises the dyspeptic to dine 
from a simple and discreet table at regular hours ; but he well 
adds, that ^ if this rule should bring him to a solitary meal set 
apart for himself, more of ill than of good results.* When the 
stomach is full, the less the mind has to do with it the better — 
a dcsson on which all who endeavour to digest at the same time 
tough chops and menial food of equal resistance, in the shape of 
reports legal and parliamentary, should ponder. There are few 
individuals more dyspeptic than those who pursue day after day 
the above regimen, and fewer who are not surprised at the effect 
of ^ only two mutton chops and regular hours.’ 

* For the guidance of patients themselves, those rules of course are 
best which are most promptly and safely applied ; neither harassing 
the mind by anxieties of choice, nor the body by epcourtiging wajward 

nmefcs 
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fancies as to methods of prevention or cure. If, for example, I were 
to specify any general maxims as to food, pieferable to others from dis- 
tinctness and easy application^ and serving as a foundation for lesser 
injunctions, they would be the following : — 

‘ Firsts that the stomach should never be filled to a sense of uneasy 
repletion. Secondly^ that the rate of eating should always be slow 
enougli to alloAv thorough mastication, and to obviate that uneasinej'S 
which follows food hastily swallowed. Thirdly^ that there should be 
no urgent exercise, either of body or mind, immediately after a full 
meal. 

‘ The simplicity and familiarity of these rules may lessen their seem- 
ing value ; but in practice they will be found to include, directly or in- 
directly, a great proportion of the cases and questions which come before 
113. And many such questions, as, for example, those which relate to 
different qualities of food, would lose great part of their difficulty were 
these maxims successfully enforced. When the quantity taken docs 
not exceed the just limit ; when it comes to the stomach rightly pre- 
pared by mastication, and by admixture with the secretions of the 
glands which aid the first stage of digestion ; iiiitl when i\o extraneous 
interruption exists to the proper functions of the stomach in this stage ; 
the capacity of digestion is really extended as respects varieties of food, 
and tables of relative digestibility lose much of their value.’ — p. 344. 

Latterly, a ver} remarkable opportunity has been afforded of 
verifying on the human subject much that was conjectural or 
incomplete in the doctrines and facts indative to digestion ; and 
as we shall have to refer more than once to the results, we may 
as well sketch the extraovdinavy story of Alexis St. Martin. 

Dr. Beaumont, a pliysician in the army of the United States, 
while serving in the Michigan territory, was called to see a 
robust youth of eighteen, who half-an-hour before had been 
desperately wounded by the accidental discharge of a gun, the 
contents of which entered the chest and passed in an oblique 
direction into the stomach, and out through the neighbouring 
integuments. There were therefore two perforations ; an upper, 
from which a portion of the lung, and a lower, from whicJi a 
part of the stomach, protruded. The cure w as protracted during 
a year, at the end of wlilch time the orifice in the chest was com- 
pletely cicatrised, while that in the stomach remained open to the 
extent of two and a half inches in circumference, permitting the 
food to escape unless prevented from so doing by the application of 
a pad And bandage. In another year (the spring of J B24), nature 
remedied this defect by a species of valve formed of the inner 
lining of the stomach itself, which, by jutting over the aperture, 
closed it, by simple apposition without adhesion ; so that it could 
be readily pushed aside whenever Dr. Beaumont wished to have 
ocular demonstration of the process of digestion in a livings man, 

or 
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or when he chose to insert directly into the Btomach any of vhe 
articles of food. 

In 1825 experiments were commenced; but as St. Martin 
decamped without his master's leave or knowledge, we must 
suppose that they were, we will not say unpalatable, but not 
agreeable, to St. Martin. Four years elapsed ere he was heard 
of, during wliich period he lia<l laboured hard for his livelihood, 
had married, and become the father of two children. It being 
by chance ascertained that he was in the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay (,^ompany. Dr. Beaumont, with mt)st laudable zeal, suc- 
ceeded, at great expense, in having the man and his family trans- 
ported to him a distance of 2000 miles. St. Martin’s health was 
perfectly good, aithougli the aperture into the stomaeli remained 
pervious. A series of experiments were now^ tried on him, from 
August, 1829» to March, 1831, during the whole of wliich time 
he continued to perform the duties of a common servant in Dr. 
Beaumont's family. He then a.skcd and obtained leave to go 
back to Cn^iada, but once more returned in 1832, under the ex- 
press stipulation of twelve months' further experimentation. The 
details have now been published by Beaumont, and commented 
on, among otliers, by Dr. Holland. 

On pressing back the valve over the orifice into the stomaeli, 
the internal surface of that organ could be seen for the space of 
six inclics, and the food could be perceived not only at tlie mo- 
ment of its entrance, but during the whole period that it remained 
there ; so that all the mechanism of a vital action hitherto known 
by indirect means alone tvas exposed to the senses. The time 
and circumstances under which the secretion of gastric juice took 
place, the motion of the stomach, the temperature necessary for 
the digestive process, the appearance in health and in disease of 
the raucous membrane lining the organ, and many other states 
and facts, were definitely made out by the accident of which 
Dr. Beaumont made such good use. His experiments were 
painless, and we add with much pleasure that they appear to have 
been conducted with a discretion which does not always accord 
with the zeal displayed in the pursuit of knowledge. In no 
instance do we find that he infringed on the ties of humanity, or 
subjected his patient to any trials which could have impaired 
his frame. In this respect the man himself; by his excesses in 
drinking, his irreguUmlies in diet, and his occasional ebullitions 
of temper, solved many a question, for the sake of which a con- 
scientious inquirer would not have tempted his poverty. 

Most pbysiemns agree with Dr. Holland, that there is more 
danger in relation to the qimixLHy than to the quality of the food, 

in 
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in the former of which it is our author’s opinion that th(^ higher 
classes of this country, and perhaps of all highly-civilised coun- 
tries, exceed. For example, Dr. Abercrombie, in his admirable 
work on the diseases of the stomach, says : — 

‘ Much certainly is to be done in dyspeptic cases by attention to the 
quality of the articles that are taken, but I am satisfied much more de- 
pends on the quantity ; and I am even disposed to say that the dyspep- 
tic might be almost independent of any attention to the quality of his 
diet, if he rigidly observed the necessary restrictions as to quantity.* 

Baglivi, the celebrated Roman physician, mentions that in 
Italy an unusually large proportion of the sick recover during 
Lentj in consequence of the lower diet which is then observed as 
part of religious duty. We may take the liberty of adding that 
the discipline of our own church, were it inculcated and practised 
more strictly, would leave little for the ftishionable ])hysician to 
do. Scarcely any combination of circumstances can be conceived 
more unfavourable to general health than that afforded by the 
dissipations of a London life during the season least propitious to 
it, namely, Lent, or, as tlic word itself signifies, the spring. 

Many dietists have attempted to fix the quantity whicli may 
be consumed with benefit. Cornaro took twelve ounces of solid 
food and fourteen of (Italian) wine daily. Dr. Cheyne states, 
that for a healthy man following a laborious employment, eight 
ounces of meat, twelve of bread and vegetables, and a pint of wine 
in the twenty-four hours is the just allowance ; but that a reduc- 
tion in this quantity must be resorted to by those who are seden- 
tary or engaged in intellectual pursuits. For this latter class. 
Sir John Sinclair proposes the following dietary : — for breakfast, 
fouy ounces of bread and eight of tea ; for dinner, four ounces of 
bread, eight of meat, as much of water, and tw^elve of wine ; and 
for supper, eight ounces of liquid food, making in all three pounds 
four ounces per diem. This quantity may, he adds, be increased 
one-third for those who take moderate, and one-half for those who 
take violent exercise. Thus Captain Barclay, %vhen engaged in 
Lis great feat of walking 1000 miles in 1000 successive hours, 
took daily from five to six pounds of animal food alone, besides 
bread and vegetables, while the proportion of liquids, such as 
porter, wine, tea, and ale, w^as not less abundant. But we are of 
opinion that both Sinclair and Cheyne’s rules are applicable to 
those only who go on tlie " generous moderation ’ system, whicli 
differs from excess as a chronic malady does from an acute-^it 
is too full, arid moreover, too unvaried. Modeij|tiori and mono- 
tony should not be confounded. Of the two modes of injurious 
living, namely, the irregular, consisting of excessive feasting and 

fasting. 
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fastings and the regular, or sustained and full, though not excessive 
feeding, we suspect the latter to be the most hurtful. 

A keen observer of society has some apt observations on the 
habits of those engaged in political life. 

‘ It lias been observed that men of great abilities are generally of a 
large and vigorous animal nature. I have heard it remarked by a states- 
man of high reputation that most great men have died of over-eating 
themselves ; and without absolutely subscribing to this remark, I would 
say that it points to a principal peril in the life of such men, namely, the 
violout craving for one kind of excitement which is left as in a void by 
the flames of another. If a statesman would live long, he must pay a 
jealous and watchful attention to his diet. A patient in the fever-ward 
of an hospital scarcely recpiires to be more carefully regulated in this 
particular; and he should observe that there arc two false appetites to 
which he is liable — the one an appetite resulting from intellectual la- 
bour, which though not altogether morbid is not to be relied upon for 
digestion in the same degree as that which results from bodily exercise ; 
the other, proceeding from nervous irritability, which is purely falla- 
cious. ThoSe to w hom public speaking is mucli of an effort (and it 
tries the nerves of most men even after they have been accustomed to 
it for years) should, if possible, dine lightly at least an hour before they 
are called upon to speak, and should resist the propensity whicli they 
will feel to eat soon after they have spoken.’ — The Statesman, by Ilenrv 
Taylor, Esq., p. 280 . 

There is little to be added to these remarks. A long and 
tranquil life is scarcely to be expected as the result of political 
agonistics, in which intellect and passion are alike overtaxe<l, and 
which require some more natural sources of repose than are to 
be found iii debates lengthened through the nights of a six 
months’ session, or in the pure air of St. Stephen’s, or the round 
of party and cabinet feasting. 

Contrasted with those classes supplied with too abundant nou- 
rishment arc the poor, who, in most countries, arc overtasked and 
underfed. 

There is a curious essay of M. Vlllermt^ published in the 
‘ Annales d’Hygienc,’ where that gentleman endeavours to in- 
vestigate the mortality among tlie various classes of Paris, and 
the broad result he obtains is, that neither air, nor space,- nor 
water, nor idensity of population, nor elevation, nor any appre- 
ciable condition of a similar '’kind, influences it so much as ‘ easy 
circumstances.’ In many of the poorer districts tbe mortality 
Was double that of the richer. Taking the whole of Fi'attee^ he 
found that the ej^peetation of life for a child born o£ rich parents 
was 4^ J years, while that for one born of j70or parer^a Was ordy 30. 

Oror oy under^^^iaeding, it would appear then, aie equally in- 
^ jurious; 
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jurious ; and most modern dietitians have given over the attempt 
to measure moderation by scales and weights, investing, however, 
the stomach itself with certain sensations which they would rank 
as a corporal conscience and sufficient guide. Thus Dr. Beau- 
mont says : — 

‘ There appears to be a sense of perfect intelligence conveyed from 
the stomach to the encephalic centre, which, in health, invariably dic- 
tates what quantity of aliment (responding to the sense of hunger, and 
its due satisfaction) is naturally required for the purposes of life, and 
which, if noticed and properly attended to, would prove the most salu- 
tary monitor of health, and effectual preventive of and restorative from 
disease. It is not the sense of saiicli/y for this is beyond the point of 
healthful indulgence, and is nature's earliest indication of an abuse and 
ovci'burthen of her powers to replenish the system. It occurs imme- 
diately previous to this, and may be known by the pleasurable sensation 
of perfect satisfaciion^ ease, and quiescence of body and mind. It is 
when the stomach says enoiajhy and is distinguished from satiety by the 
difference of the sensations — the former feeling enourjhy the latter too 
much. The first is produced by the timely reception intq,the stomach 
of proper aliment in exact proportion to the requirements of nature, for 
the perfect digestion of which a definite quantity of gastric juice is fur- 
nished by the proper gastric apparatus. But to effect this most agree- 
able of all sensaticas and conditions— the real Elysian satisfaction of 
the reasonable epicure — timely attention must he paid to the preliminary 
processes, such as thorough mastication, and moderate or slow degluti- 
tion. These are indispensable to the due and natural supply of the 
stomach at the stated periods of alimentation ; for if food be swallowed 
too fast, and pass into the stomacli imperfectly masticated, too much is 
received in a short time and in too imperfect a state of preparation to 
be disposed of by the gastric juice.’ 

Dr. Beaumont, as we see, believes that only a definite quantity 
of the gastric juice, exactly apportioned to the actual wants of 
the body, is furnished ; so that if more food is thrust into the 
stomach than the juice can solve, the surplus remains as an 
irritant; and then to the unhappy gourmand will apply Abernethy’s 
lashing description : — 

‘ Suppose a glutton to overcliarge his stomach with all the cursed 
mixtures which a vitiated appetite can invent, what can he expect but 
the constant production of an irritable material from the fermentation of 
the vegetable matter, and from the animal matter becoming rancid?’ 

In fevers, and febrile illnesses, it n$t only is a vulgar error, hut 
a dangerous one, to endeavour to restore health by nourishment 
Beaumont remarked that in similar predicaments no gastric juice 
was furnished by the stomach, the inner coat of which was dry, 
red, and readily ulcerable. It is evident that the , instinctive 
loathing against all aliment entertained by the fever paUfmt.for 
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days, nay weeks, is liis safeguard af^-ainst the officiousness pf nurses 
and housekeepers ; while the craving^ for fluids is as excessive as 
the coolness of the beverage is wholesome and refreshinfir. Dr. 
Beaumont remarks that the western Indian, after long fasting, 
will devour not only without injury, but with benefit, enough to 
liave gorged any civilised being to death. After the emaciation of 
fever, especially in the advancing stage of convalescence, the 
appetite is much increased : so, also, is it greater in childhood 
than in after life, where no demands exist for material to build 
up tiio frame. But finally, to come to actual experiment, Dr. 
Beaumont found, that if he wanted to obtain from St. Martin 
much gastric juice, he had only to enjoin a severe fast ; he then, 
by gently rubbing the inner membrane of the stomach with the 
smooth bulb of a thermometer, could obtain a larger quantity 
than when the patient had been allowed to have his ordinary 
meals. In these experiments it was curious to remark that those 
sensations so well knowTi to the dyspeptic, namely, the sense of 
sinking, he!irt-burn, head-ache, vertigo, and many others, de- 
pended on the various conditions of the stomach, and could be 
produced at the will of the manipulator. 

Another important fact was observed by Dr. Beaumont. Ho 
remarked that tlie gastric juice was not containcMl ready effused 
in the stomach, as in a reservoir ; consequently, that the popular 
notion of the sense of liunger being dependent on the actual 
presence of this irritating fluid is erroneous. He examined the 
coats of the living stomach with a lens, and actually saw the gastric 
juice exude from innumerable small points scattered over thesur- 
fa(;c of the organ, when solicited by the contact of food, or by other 
stimuli. When St. Martin w-as in health, the liquid was clear, ino- 
dorou.s, and contained muriatic acid. It is ju’obable that a little 
acetic acid enters into its composition, together with slight portions 
of the phosphates and muriates of soda, magnesia, and potash. 
This fluid is an almost universal solvent of animal matter, though 
incapable of acting, except in a very slight degree, on inorganic 
substances. Whatever be the kind of food, various as it is in the 
various countries inhabited by man, still, through the agency of 
this solvent, a simple jnilk4ike nutriment, devoid of all the pecu- 
liarities of tj^e ingesta, is ulliJpaately extracted for the wants of the 
frame. The antise|>tic j)owfc of the juice are very great, so that 
the process of putrefaction is speedily stopped by it ; thus per- 
mitting xhp well- cased epicure to indulge in game in which the 
* haui gouf has reached the verge of toleration. The quantity 
given out at each meal varies, but probably is, like that of all 
cither taecretioi^^ more dependent on the nature of its stimulus 
thail oh any exact law such as that assumed by Dr, Beaumont, for 
^ ‘ Increase 
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* Increase of appetite doth grow 
By what it feeds on.* 

And it is certain that Wordsworth’s — 

‘ Rosy man of purple cheer, 

An oily man right plump to see,' 

elaborates gastric juice enough to chymify food very little de- 
manded by ‘ the wants of his system.’ 

The quantity is probably always considerable. Beaumont often 
extracted one or two ounces for the purpose of testing its solvent 
powers out of the body. And in one instance, where St. Martin 
had taken no fluid with his meal, still, the stomach' appeared as 
full of liquid as if he had drunk his usual quantum. When thus 
exuded it penetrates every portion of tl e food ; hence, the abso- 
lute necessity of due mastication, it having been ascertained that 
large lumps of food, by affording much less surface for a(:tion, are 
much less quickly digested. Various kinds of substances have dif- 
ferent degrees of digestibility, and though they may be all under 
the influence of the gastric fluid at the same time, those whicli are 
termed most digestible are the quickest to disappear. The devotees 
of venison will rejoice to hear that they have been eating up to 
the principles of the latest scientific discoveries. The worship- 
pers of game, with its full aroma, may also plead in their favour 
the tenderness and conse(|uent digestibility of the fibre. The 
' haut gout,’ however, must not be excessive, as in some in- 
stances it has been known to produce disease. Soups are, on 
the whole, much less digestible than solids ; and, indeed, to digest 
them at all, the stomach is compelled to solidify their contents 
by an absorption of the fluid part. But we are anticipating. 

It w'ould seem that the food is not kept in the stomach until M 
parts of it are reduced to the pulpy state called, technically, 
^ chyme,’ but that portions soonest fitted for the body find their 
way first to the upper part of the intestinal canal, where, with the 
assistance of the secretions of the liver and pancreas, that milk- 
like iluid to which we alluded, termed chyle, is separated and 
conveyed speedily into the veins. Besides the solvent powers of 
gastric juice, chymification is furthered by a churning motion 
gjven to the contents of the stomach by its fibres, and this is 
again aided by the temperature of that organ wl^ch, during 
digestion, is 100° Fah. Thus the Nutritive function is at once 
chemical, mechanical, and vital — for no subtle process, chemieai 
or mechanical, but of the living body> can elaborate a simple fluid 
like chyle, from such a variety of ingredients as form the food of 
man, especially a Frenchman. ^ 

Various accessories have bcengmvoly signalised by {hej|i^ned 
as furthering digestion. Thus, IlufeJand lauds the wisdbhi^^b^f 
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our forefathers in patronizing the ^fool,’ whoso quips and cranks 
were wont to keep the table in a roar ; for, adds the expositor of 
the art of prolonging life, ^ Laughter is one of the greatest helps 
to digestion with which I am acquainted ; what nourishment one 
receives amidst mirth and jollity will certainly produce good 
blood and Combe, who makes the quotation, expatiates on the 
text, as to the effect, of agitation of the diaphragm, in laughter, 
on the trituration of the food, and the diminution of the vivacity 
and extent of the respiratory movement which always attends 
(les}>ondency and grief, as one source of enfeebled digestion. 

J)r. Caldwell, in his Thoughts on Physical Education, says that 
dyspepsia commences as often in the brain as in the stomach, 
probably oftener. According to this gentleman, among the 
husbandmen of England who steadily pursue ‘ their tranquil mode 
of life, regardless of the fluctuations of stock, the fate of political 
jneasures, the bickerings of party, dyspepsia is almost a stranger. 
Merchants, manufacturers, and mechanics, who are engjiged in a 
regular and well-established business, have good digestions and 
bear the marks of it.’ On the other hand, ‘ dyspepsia is the tor- 
ment of literary men, ofiicers of state, dealers in scrip, daring 
adventurers, anxious and ambitious projectors of improvements ; 
they exhibit deep traces of it in their haggard countenances.’ 
Dr. Combe appends to this, ^ that there is no situation in which 
digestion goes on so favourably as during the cheerful play of 
sentiment in the after-dinner small-talk of a well-assorted circle.’ 

Dr. Caldwell’s able division of the human species into fat and 
lean may, perhaps, be cavilled at by many officers of state, and 
dealers of scrip, and daring adventurers, as too exclusive, since 
just claims may be made by several such to the laudable obesity 
with which the doctor endows the merchant, the mechanic, and 
the husbandman. We rejoice, however, at this well marked 
division of the ' genus homo/ and no less at the exposition of the 
scientific uses of laughter and ^ small talk,’ as furnished by 
Hufeland and Combe. The value of the intellectual play of 
ancient and modern symposiasts will now have received the sanc- 
tion of science by a process of subtle inquiry, which Horatio 
stamped as too curious, when Hamlet traced the noble dust of 
Alexander |U1 he. found it stopping a beer-barrel. 

The sum of all these er#lite lucubrations is, that the nervous 
system has great influence on the process of digestion ; so great 
that Abernethy resolved all of what he termed the ^ complicated 
madness of the human race,’ intot ^ gormandising, and fidgeting 
about what cannot be helped.^ Dr. BWumoni repeatedly observes 
that dlge^stion was jittpeded, and the stomach disordered, by the 
ebullitions of temper which overcame St. Martin. 


The 
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The following extracts will give to the reader a vivid picture of 
what he may make his organs suffer by infringing the golden rule 
of moderation : — 

t 

‘ July 14, nine o'clock p.m. — Temperature of stomach 102®. St. 
Mai tin has been in the woods all day, picking whortleberries, and has 
eaten no food since seven o’clock in the morning till eight at evening. 
Stomach full of berries and chymifying aliment, frothing and foaming 
like fermenting beer or cider : appears to have been drinking liquors 
too freely.’ 

‘ July 28, nine o’clock p.m. — Stomaidi empty — not healthy — some 
erythema and aphthous patches on the mucous surface. St. Martin 
has been drinking ardent spirits pretty fi’ccly for eight or ten days past 
— complains of no pain, nor shows symptoms of any general indispo- 
sition — says he feels well, and has a good appetite.’ 

* Aug. 2, eight o’clock a m. — Extracted one ounce of gastric fluids, 
consisting of unusual proportions of vitiated niucns, saliva, and some 
bile, tinged slightly with blood, appearing to exude from the surface of 
the eiythema and aphthous patches, which were tenderer and more irri- 
table than usual. St. Martin coni])lains of no sense of pain, symptoms 
of indisposition, or even of impaired appetite. Temperature of sto- 
mach 101®.* 

* Aug. 3, seven o’clock a.m. — Inner membrane of stomach unusually 
morbid ; the erytl.einatous apjiearance more extensive, and spots more 
livid than usual ; from the surface of some of which exuded small drops 
of grumous blood ; the aphthous patches larger and more numerous ; the 
mucous covering thicker than common, and the gastric secretions much 
more vitiated. The gastric fluids e.xtracted this morning were mixed with 
a large proportion of thick ropy mucus, and considerable muco-purulent 
matter, slightly tinged witli blood. Notwithstanding this diseased appear- 
ance of the stomach, no very essential aberration of its functions was mani- 
fested. St. Martin complains of no symptoms indicating any general de- 
rangement of the system, except an uneasy sensation, and a. tenderness 
at the pit of tlie stomach, and some vertigo, with dimness and yellowness 
of vision in stooping down and rising again-; has a thin, yellowish- 
brown coat on his tongue, and his countenance is rather sallow ; pulse 
uniform and regular ; appetite good ; rests quietly, and sleeps as well as 
usual.’’*' 

Now, let those who tax their stomachs at the commands of 
an insatiable appetite, ponder well on these facts of Beaumont, 
from which it is evident that our sensations are .but poor criteria 
of the presence of disease in this the4nost important Organ of the 
animal economy. The surface of this may be ipfliamed, 

nay, oveij ulcerated, withojut in^uencing perceptibly our fe€^ngs 
as to genial health ; nevertheless the secretions become altered, 
not only in the stomach, but in other organs. If this sudden 

^ ‘ Experime'iitB on the Oastric Juice, Ac. By. Ijldauinont, M.P* 

1834 .’- -pp. 236 - 238 . ’ . . . , 

and 
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and excessive, the usual signs of acute dyspepsia are manifested ; 
but if, as is generally the case, the stomach is constantly over- 
stimulated in a slUjht degree, a chronic ailment is produced by 
the sustained effects of moderate excess, andiihe foundations of 
impaired general health are inevitably and firmly fixed. From 
this prolific source spring gout, the tendency to rheumatism, 
gravel and dyspeptic phthisis, not to mention that distressing host 
of ailments and illnesses which arise from over-excited vessels and 
irritated nerves, — hy])ochondria and determination of blood to tlu' 
head. Overcharged as the picture may seem, it is, nevertheless, 
under the mark, as those who snft'er from dyspepsia well know, 
or as those wlio wish to trace out the ramifications of malady maj' 
learn, by a perusal of the works especially devoted to this subject 
by Dr. James Johnson,* Dr. Paris, Mr. Abernethy, and others. 

We have hitherto commented on some of the mere conditions 
of the function of digestion. We must not pass over the very 
profound work of Dr. Prout, which develops the doctrines of 
modern alimentary philosophy. Mankind may go on eating for 
ever ; ])ut unless the third ]>ook of this distinguished author’s 
Bridgewater Treatise be read, they will remain as ignorant of 
whai they arc daily doing, as M. Jourdain in the ^ Bourgeois Gen- 
lilhomrne.’ The mode, no doubt, in which the doctor has 
made use of his researches in illustration of the argument is 
tfften painfully startling; and indeed we have some misgivings, 
whether, as a whole, the Bridgewater Treatises have not lowered 
the high and sacred theme handled with such consummate ability 
by Paley. 

However, under the head of ‘Alimentary Substances,’ Dr. 
Prout expatiates on what he terms, ^ The system of universal 
voracity’ (p. 472) ; the existence of which as a phenomenon 
he makes use of as indicative of design. To render this intel- 
ligible, we must premise that the infinite diversity visible in 
the composition of organic bodies, whether vegetable or animal, 
is not owing to an infinite variety of different substances, but to 
the modifications of a few primary substances. Thus the chemist 
finds that the vegetable kingdom in general is composed especially 
of only three elements, namely, hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon ; 
while animal bcjdies involve a fourth, a^ote. There are, however, 
many vegetable substances containing azote, while certain animal 
substances are devoid of it. ’ 

In addition to these 'essential principles,’ there ate others 

* Dr. Holland me^itioned with pirahe works of these gentlemen among* 
othet^,^ James Johnepa'e have been lon|' before the public ; and have had very 
fiwour»‘a» editions testify, lie is a <^uamt humorist, but 

»®t down 'a ^at nuthbiSr of valuable facts and hints. 

entering 
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entering into the composition of organised bodies in very minute 
quantities, and these are termed by Dr. Prout ‘ incidental.’ They 
are, sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, fluorine, iron, potassium, 
sodium, calcium, lllagnesium, and probably a few more. These, 
according to this author, play a most important part in mo- 
difying structure ; for it is they which arc the chief instruments, 
producing those remarkable difFcrcnces observed in bodies having 
the same essential composition ; a theory which is illustrated by 
many striking facts and very original views. 

The combination of these ultimate' elements with one another, 
according to certain laws, produces what the chemist terms the 
immediate or proximate elements of living bodies, such as sugar, 
oil, albumen, &c., which themselves are readily modified, and 
assume the different aspects of organic life. As an instance of 
what an extreme change is made by a simple alteration of the pro- 
portions of the same ingredients, we may notice, that the anta- 
gonism between sweet and sour, as observed in sugar and vinegar, 
is owing only to a little more or a little less of carbon and water. 
Thus, if in one hundred parts about forty- tw^o be carbon, and the 
rest be water, we shall have sugar ; but if forty-seven parts be 
carbon, and the rest water, we shall have vinegar. 

The essence of Dr. Prout’s ^ system of universal voracity ’ 
therefore is this : the lower organisms convert those elements 
denominated by him ^ essential,’ into certain substances which, 
however various in appearance and in accidental qualities, are re- 
ducible to a few ^proximate principles,’ The organisms higher 
than these, by preying t)n those below them in the scale of life, 
find a material already assimilate<l to that of their own structure, 
and are therefore saved the trouble of forming these proximate 
principles out of the elemental. There results, therefore, a great 
saving in the machinery of digestion. The more perfect animals, 
being exonerated from the toil of initial assimilation of the ma- 
terial composing their frames, do not require that complicated 
apparatus which those below them needed — the elements on 
which they feed being already in the order which is best adapted 
to fill up the waste of their bodies. ^ We could form,’ s^iys Dr. 
Prout, ^ some conception of the complication that would be re- 
quired, if such an animal as man' were destined, like a plant, to 
feed on carbonic acid gas.’ In this view, or, as it is called, ‘ this 
beautiful arrangement in the mode of nutrition,’ the lower ani- 
mals mu 3 t be looked on as a cumne obligee for the wants of the 
higher-^which. Dr. Prout adds, ^ almost invariably prey on thoi^e, 
that are inferior to themselves in iha^itude, in organization^ or 
intelligence.’ — (p. 470.) But ‘ almost invariably ’ is scarcely a 
sufficient qualification of his bold theory of tfce final cause of, the 

' system 
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‘ system of universal voracity.’ Other generalisers, with scarcely 
less boltlness, have asserted that the final object of this very sys- 
tem is the development of intellect! since it is .only by the exhi- 
bition of the most curious stratagems that most animals can obtain 
their prey. We confess that we have some misgivings about the 
security of the higher organisms from the rapacity of the lower, 
and doubt much wdiether the lion does not consider man as his 
natural food. At all events, the question may admit of litigation 
as to the negro, who in Southern Africa leaves the field and 
the forest to his lordly opponent, while he betakes himself to his 
hut, perched on the tall bole of some tree, whence he can view 
the glaring eyes moving like meteors in the darkness, and hear 
the interrupted thunder of that voice break up the silence of the 
wilderness. The sagacious elephant seems to have a very serious 
dread of the stupid tiger ; and we believe the crocodile — one of 
llie lower organisms — appears to pay very little deference to the 
liighcr orders which come to slake their thirst in the stream on 
whose oozy Banks he lies concealed. In short, this system of 
universal voracity is a very obscure one in the economy of nature ; 
and though its final cause is probably inscrutable, we thankfully 
acknowledge that no one has exemplified some of its uses more 
genially than the gifted author of the eighth Bridgewater 
Treatise. 

However varied the sensible qualities of food may be, there are, 
according to Dr. Prout, but three ^ great staminal principles from 
which all organised bodies are essentially constituted viz., the 
saccharine, the oleaginous, and the albuminous. The first is the 
cs})ecial characteristic of plants; the second exists both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms; the albuminous exists in the 
flesh and blood of animals, and, in a modified form, in all other 
textures. These three staminal principles are capable of passing 
into, and combining with, each other. Further, they are trans- 
mutable into new principles under certain laws : thus the saccha- 
rine principle is readily convertible, as we have seen, into acid 
termed oxalic ; or, under certain circumstances, into a modification 
of the oleaginous principle — alcohol. The consequence of , the 
higher animal feeding on the lower is therefore that their food 
must consist of one or more, of the above staminal principles. 
^ A diet, to be complete, must contain more or less, of all the 
three.’ — (ji. 477.) , . 

Dr. Prout was led to fake this comprehensive view of the 
essence of aliment by reflecting that the only substance actually 
prepared by Nature herself for food, and for nothing else, is 
milk* In this, then^ he thought we must expect to find a model 
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of what a true alimentary substance should be— a sort of proto- 
type or pattern of nutritive material ; and accordingly the ana- 
lysis of every known kind of milk discovers it to be a compound of 
the three staminal principles enumerated, in admixture of various 
proportions. Hence, then, we fairly come to this conclusion, 
th^t eat what we may, we but consume the * saccharine, the olea- 
ginous, and the albuminous principles;’ and that the art of 
cookery, however it may impose on the palate in disguising or 
in varying them, does not long delude the archaeus presiding over 
the digestive functions. 

The contrast presented between the poetical and the philosci- 
phical description of a banquet is a psychological curiosity : — 

‘ In ample space, under the broadest shade, 

A table richly spread in regal mode, 

With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour : beasts of chacc, or fowl of game, 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 

Gris- amber-steamed : all fish from sea or shore, 

Freshet or purling brook, or shell, or fin, 

And exquisitest name, for which was drairted 
Pontus and Lucrine Bay, and Afric coast. 

And at a stately sideboard, by the wine 
That fragrant smell diffused, in order stood 
Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fairer hue 
Than Ganymede or Hylas : distant more 
Under the trees now tripped, now solemn stood. 

Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades, 

With fruits and flowers from Araalthsea’s horn ; 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard 
Of chiming strings or charming pipes ; and winds 
Of gentlest gale#Arabiah odours fanned 
From their soft wings, and Flora’s earliest smells.’ * 

^ Alas ! this exquisite variety of sensuous Impression — this quint- 
essence of the material eliminated by poetical alchemy— is, by a 
process scarcely less subtle, crystallised into three staminal prin- 
ciples ! Hear Dr. Prout — ‘ 

. ‘ With regard to the nature and the choice of aliments, and the modes 
^ of their culinary preparation, it follows from the observations we have 
offelrcd^that, under similar circumstances, those articles of food which 
are the least organized must be the most difficult to be assimilated, con- 
sequently that the assimilation of crystallised, or very pure substances, 
must be more difficult than the assimilation of any others. Thus, pure 
sugar, pure alcohol, and pure oil, are much less easy to be assimilated 
than substances purely amylaceous; or than that peculiar condition qr 
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mixture of alcohol existing in natural wines, or than butter. In tliese 
forms, the assimilation of the saccharine and the oleaginous principles 
is comparatively easy. Of all crystallised matters, pure sugar is per- 
haps the most easily assimilated; but everyone is taught by experience, 
that much less can be eaten of articles composed of sugar than of those 
composed of amylaceous matters. In some forms of dyspepsia, the 
effect of pure sugar is most pernicious — perhaps fully as pernicious as 
that of pure alcohol, 

‘ Nature has not furnished either pure sugar or pure starch ; and 
these substances are always thfe results of artificial processes more or 
less elaborate, in which, as in many of the processes of cookery, man 
has been over-officious, and has studied the gratification of his palate 
rather than followed the dictates of his reason. In many dyspeptic indi- 
viduals, the assimilating and preservative powers of the system are 
already so much weakened as to be unable to resist the crystallitation 
of a portion of their fluids. Thus in gouty invalids, how often do we 
see chalk-stones formed in every joint ? Now, with so little control 
over their own fluids, how can they reasonably hope to assimilate ex- 
traneous crystallisations ? If, therefore, such an invalid, on sitting 
down to a luxurious modern banquet, composed of sugar, and oil, and 
albumen, in every state and combination, except those best adapted for 
food, would pause a moment, and ask himself the question, “Is this 
debilitated and troublesome stomach of mine endowed with the alchemy 
requisite for the conversion of all these things into wholesome flesh and 
blood ? ” he would probably adopt a simpler repast, and would thus 
save himself from much uneasiness. The truth is, that many of the 
elaborate dishes of our ingenious continental neighbours are scarcely 
nutritious, or designed to be so. They arc mere vehicles for different 
stimuli — different ways, in short, of gratifying that low animal pro- 
pensity by which so many are urged to the use of ardent spirits, or of 
various narcotics. In one respect, indeed — namely, that of reducing to 
a state of pulp those refractory substances which we have before men- 
tioned— the culinary processes of our neighbours are much superior to 
ours ; but in nearly every other respect, and most of all in the general 
use of pure sugar and pure oil, their cookery is eminently injurious to 
all persona who have weak digestion. On the other hand, in this 
country, wx do not in general pay sufficient attention to the reducing 
processes of the culinary art. Everything is firm and crude; and 
though the mode of preparation be less captivating, the quantity of in- 
digestible aliment is quite as great in our culinary productions as in 
those of France. 

* Providence has gifted man with reason ; to his reason, therefore, is 
left the choice of food and drink, and not to instinct, as among the 
lower animals. It thus, becomes his duty to apply his reason' to that 
object ; to shun exc^s in quantity, and what is noxious in quality ; to 
adhere, in short, to the simple and the natural, among which the 
bounty of Ws Maker has afforded him an ample selection, and beyond 
which, if he deviates, .sooner or later he will suffer the penalty.’ — 
Prmh PP» 507-510. 

2 A 2 Nevertheless, 
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Nevertheless^ it would be a sad blunder to suppose that variety 
is unwholesome ; and that any, or all, of the staminal principles, 
in their concentrated form, ought to be the daily food of man. 
So far from this, it is proved, beyond a doubt, that nothing can be 
more pernicious than highly nutritious matters compressed in a 
small bulk. Majendie fed dogs on broths, sugar, or gum ; they 
at first throve, but soon perished. Dr. Paris observes, that the 
Kamtschadales, in order to make their fish-oil digestible, mix it 
into a paste with sawdust. Dr. Stain’s experiments on himself, 
coarse as they are, prove — if they prove anything — ‘how soon a 
diet of an unmlxed kind, or of a highly nutritious nature, will put 
an end to ^ a person six feet high, twenty-eight years old,’ pre- 
viously in perfect health ; for, in the short space of seven months, 
he appears to have brought on a scorbutic state of blood, and 
ulceration of the bowels. 

The stomach requires, therefore, the stimulus of variety, thougli 
not a variety of stimulants — a certJiin dilution, if we may so 
express ourselves, of concentrated nourishment, and great care in 
what Dr. Holland has termed the manner of taking food, viz., 
in duly masticating it. Beaumont saw the stomach (dose on the 
bole of food as each mouthful descended, and about fifty to eighty 
seconds elapsed before it relaxed its hold to admit a second por- 
tion. At least this time, then, should be given to the due breaking 
up of the food to fit it for infiltration by the gastric juice. 
Beaumont seems to despise, however, Dr. Paris’s dictum, ‘ that 
insalivation is as essential as mastication,’ fortifying his dissent 
by facts, of which he, of course, must have had ample experi- 
ence ; — 

‘ I have known,* he says, * many, persons spit freely and constantly, 
whose appetites and digestions were perfect. They who smoke tobacco 
are constantly discharging large quantities of saliva, and yet I am not 
aware that dyspepsia is more common with them than with others.’ 

We now present Dr. Beaumont’s elaborate table of digestibility ; 
premising, however, that wholesomeness of any article of food has 
a double reference, first to the thing itself, and secondly to the 
person ; and that the latter is influenced by a hundred causes — 
by weather, by passion, by intemperance, by exhaustion, — &c. 
&c. &c, &c. &c. 
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Table showing the Mean Time of Digestion of the different articles 

of Diet, 


Articles of Diet. 

Mode 

of 

Preparution. 

Time re- 
quired fur 
Digestion. 

Articles of Diet. 

Mode 

6f 

Preparation. 

Tune re- 
quired for 
Digestion 



H. 

M. 



H. 

M. 

Rice • , . . . 

Boiled 

1 


Pork, recently salted 

Stewed 

3 


Sago 

Do. 

i 

45 

Mutton, fresh • • 

Roasted 

3 

15 

Uapiooa • • • • 

Do. 



Do. do. • . 

Broiled 

3 


Barley . • » • 

Do. 



Do. do. • . 

Boiled 

3 


Milk .... 

Do. 

2 


Veal, fresh • • • 

Broiled 

4 


Ditto .... 

Raw 

2 

15 

Do- do. . . . 

Fried 

4 

30 

Gelatine . . , 

Boiled 

2 

30 

Fowls, domestic . 

Boded 

4 


Pig’s l(!et, soused , 

Do. 

1 


Do. do. • • 

Roasted 

4 


Trijie, soused . . 

Do. 

1 


Ducks, do. , • 

.Do. 

4 


Brains .... 

Do. 

1 

45 

Do. wild . . 

Do. 

4 

30 

Venison steak . . 

Broiled 

1 

35 

Suet, beef, fresh • 

Boiled 

5 

3 

S])inal marrow . 

Boiled 

2 

40 

Do. mutton • • 

Do. 

4 

30 

'J’uikey, domestic « 

Roasted 

0 

30 

Butter . • « . 

Melted 

3 

30 

Do. d(». . , 

Boiled 

2 

25 

Cheese, old, strong . 

Raw 

3 

30 

Turkey, wild , 

Roasted 

o 

18 

Soup, beef, vegeta- 




Goose .... 

Do. 

2 

30 

bles, and bread . 

Boiled 

4 


Pig, sueldug , , 

Do. 

2 

30 

Soup, marrow bones 

Do. 

4 

15 

i.iver, beefs, fresh , 

Broiled 

2 


Do. beans . . . 

Do. 

3 


Lamb, fresh . . 

Broiled 

2 

30 

Do. barley , • 

Boiled 

1 

30 

C^hieken, full grown 

Prieassec 

2 

45 

Do. mutton . 

Do. 

3 

30 

Kggs, fresh . 

Hard boiled 

3 

30 

Green corn and beans 

I>0. 

3 

45 

Du. do. , . , 

Soft, do. 

.3 


Chicken soup . • 

Do. 

3 


Do. do. • • 

Fried 

3 

30 

Oyster soup . . . 

Do. 

3 

30 

Do. do. , , , 

Roasted 

2 

15 

Hash, meat and vege- 




Do. do. . , , 

Raw * 



tables . • 

Wanned 

2 

30 

Do. whipped . 

Do. 

1 

30 

Sausfige, fresh . 

Broiled 

3 

20 

Gustard .... 

Baked 

2 

45 

Heart, animal . 

Fried 

4 


CodtisJi, cmcdjdry • 

Boiled 

2 


Teiidoii . . . • 

Boiled 

5 

30 

Trout, Salmon, fresh 

Do. 

1 

30 

Cartilage 

! Do. 

4 

15 

Do; do. . 

Fried 

1 

30 

Aponeurosis. • , 

' Do. 

3 


Rasa, st jiped, fresh . 

Broiled 

3 


Beans, pod . . 

Do. 

2 

30 

Idounder do. • 

Fried 

3 

30 

Bread, wheaten, fresh 

Baked 

3 

30 

Catfish, ^ do. « 

Do. 

3 

30 

Do. corn 

Do. 

3 

15 

Salmon, salted . 

! Boiled 

4 


Cake do. . • • 

Do. 

3 


Oysters, fresh . • 

Haw 

2 

55 

Do. sponge « • 

Do. 

2 

30 

Do. do. . . 

Roosted 

3 

15 

Dumpling, apple • 

Boiled 

3 


Do. do. . . 

Stewed 

3 

30 

Apples, sour and hard 

Raw 

2 

50 

Beef, frGshf]ean,rare 

Roasted 

3 


Do. do. mellow 

Do. 

2 


Do. do. dry • 

Do. 

3 

30 

Do. sweet do* 

,, Dp. j 

1 

30 

Do. steak • • . 

Broiled 

3 


Parsnips . . . 

Boiled' 1 

2 

30 

Do- with salt only 

Boiled 

2 

45 ’ 

Carrot, orange * .' 

Do. 1 

3 

15 

Do. with mustard, «c. 

Do. 

3 

30 

Beet 

Do. 

3 

45 

Po. fresh, lean • 

Fried 

4 


Turnips, flat . • 

Do. 

3 

30 

Do. old, hard, salted 

Boiled 

4 

15 

Potatoes, Irish • . 

Do. 

3 

30 

Pork-steak « . . 

Broiled 

3 

15 

Do* do. « • 

Roasted 

2 

30 

Pork, fat and lean • 

Roosted 

5 

15 

Do* do. . . 

Baked 

2 

30 

Do. recently salted 

Boiled 

4 

30 

Cabbage, head . • 

Raw 

2 

30 

Do« do. . . 

Frieid 

4 

15 

Do* with rinegajr 

Do. 

2 


Do. do. . . 

Broiled 

3 

15 

Do. do. 

Boiled 

4 

30 

Do. do. . • 1 

Haw 

a 


i 
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The American physician draws from these details fifty-one 
^ inferences/ some of which we have anticipated, and others are 
not exactly suited to this place. Among the most important are 
these; — 

‘ That stimulating condiments are injurious to the healthy stomach. 

‘ That the use of ardent spirits always produces disease of the 
stomach, if persevered in. 

‘ That the quantity of food generally taken is more than the wants 
of the system require ; and that such excess, if persevered in, generally 
produces not only functional aberration, hut disease of tht coals of the 
stomach. 

‘ That hulk as well as nutriment is necessary to the articles of diet. 

} That the digestibility of aliment does not depend upon the quaniify 
of nutrient principles that it contains. 

‘ That gentle exercise facilitates the digestion of food. 

* That the time required for that purpose is various, depending upon 
the quantity and quality of the food, state of the stomach, &c. i but 
that the time ordinarily required for the disposal of a moderate meal of 
the fibrous parts of meat, with bread, &c., is from three (!) three and a 
half hours.^ — Observations.^ P* 1*^^. 

The reader will now appreciate the third rule of Dr. Hol- 
land, thus clearly and elegantly illustrated : — 

‘ There should be no sudden or urgent exertion soon after a full mc'.d, 
nor immediately before it ; for the same general reason applies to both 
cases. The stomach requires (as does every organ) for its appropriate 
function a sufficient supply of nervous power whencesoever derived, and a 
proportionate increase of blood in its circulatibn, to minister to the ac- 
tions of which digestion is the result. It may be a physiological fact that 
these two conditions are identical, or that one involves the other. But 
whether so or not, it is equally certain that both the nervous power, 
and the blood needful to digestion, are diminished and disturbed by 
strong exercise immediately before or after a meal ; and this, inde- 
pendently of the effects of mechanical agitation in the latter case, which 
is no doubt often concerned in disturbing the process. The proofs of 
tliese facts are furnished by constant experience, and are familiar to us 
amongst other animals ; yet is attention not sufficiently given to them 
either in the habitual directions of physicians, or in the rules which 
men apply themselves tb the management of their diet. Hard exercise 
and fatigue are often understood ks a sanction for immediate and ample 
food, without regard to the expenditure of power that lias taken place, 
or to the direction which the circulation has got towards the muscles 
and capillaries of the skin. Those who are exposed to the necessity 
of long and fatiguing journeys . speedily learn the error of this. But 
experience of such kind -is generally needed to teach it; nor .ig this 
always sufficient against the force of early impressions and the faulty 
habits of society.’-r-iVb^c^, pp. 349-351. , 

; We wish we could enter more largely into the value and ^ of 
exercise for the feeble of all ages, or could trace out the great 

benefits 
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benefits wliich a judicious training of the muscular system has^, 
not only on general health, but on the brain and nervous system. 
It is not to the games and gambols of childhood, but to gym- 
nastics as a regimen that we allude; the object of which is to 
bring out the defective portions to a level with the symmetry of 
other parts. A harrow chest is soon expanded^ and, with the in- 
creased play for the lungs thus acquired, a more efficient vitalisation 
of the blood is produced, which speedily tells both on the bulk and 
the energy of the higher organs. This kind of exercise requires, 
however, judgment both as to the when and the how far it should 
be used, and cannot be confided to the ordinary professors of 
fencing and gymnastics. To one, however, M. Ilamon, of Jermyn 
Street, we make an exception. The series of safe and judicious 
exercises introduced by that gentleman have, we know, been of 
great utility to weakly children, and even to sedentary dyspeptics 
of all ages. 

Our limits do not permit our discussing the regimen fittest for 
the various^stages of life ; we must specially refer the reader, how- 
ever, to Dr. Holhand’s cbajiter ^ On the Medical Treatment of 
Old Age.’ We are compelled also to avoid all but the slightest 
comment on the regulation of Dr. Caldwell's two divisions of 
man — the fat and the lean. The juste milieu, it is confessed, 
being the most difficult of all points to hit — we fear, nay, we 
know, that few troubled with obesity will do anything to disen- 
cumber themselves of the load, although we would greatly relax 
for their sakes Abernethy^s stoical cure of ^living on sixpence 
a-day and earning it.’ Of the three essentials, moderation in 
eating, moderation in sleeping, and vigorous exercise, rarely 
more than two are ever complied with. In vain are sundry 
‘ stout gentlemen ’ seen steaming round the parks on a summer’s 
morning, qualifying themselves by thus casting off the fumes 
of the hesferna caena for a repetition of the excess to day. All 
that can possibly be gained by this deceptive toil is a few 
years respite from the ills that flesh is heir to— the apoplexies, 
wheezing, asthma, dropsies, and ulcerated leg; wliile that dar- 
ling aspiration of middle-aged, middle-sized Conservatives, who 
have turned twelve stone, of limiting the figure within the 
seemly lines of the majestic, must be ex cathedra pronounced 
chimerical. 

Men who have a constitutional tendency to obesity, and are 
tied to a sedentary professidhi should exercise stetn watch over 
appetite and sleep. They should learn by observation and medi^ 
tation what substances create bulk; and should shun all which 
are highly oleaginous, or $accWine, or farinaceous but especially 
sttdh as unite these thrOe conditions. It is not easy td fatten the 
' ^ carnivora 
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carnivora even in captivity, nor even herbivorous animals, unless 
they are nourished by oil-cake, or other mixture of farina and 
oil. Excess, therefore, in all farinaceous substances — bread, 
potato, pastry of all kinds, and puddings, which unite the oily egg 
with sugar and farina, are to be most sedulously shunned. Beer, 
too, which, as to its incrassating powers, must be looked on as a 
liquid farina, should be banished, AW rich thick soups and 
purees, and many other compounds, are to be excluded by those 
who are penetrated with the importance of the anti-obesic prin- 
ciples laid down. With all these omissions, enough and more 
will be left in the animal and vegetable kingdom, to satisfy even a 
luxurious palate. While we throw out these hints, we at the same 
time warn those who will listen to them not to tamper with such 
an instrument of health and disease as is diet, without the sanction 
of some better opinion than their own. It will be sufficient to 
state, that as obesity clings to two opposite kinds of constitution, 
the weak and sluggish, and the robust and plethoric, so two op- 
posite inodes of treatment are required, and of either t^f these the 
patient himself is no judge. We believe that many states of ill 
health are induced by the selection of, and a forced adherence to, 
certain kinds of diet. Every habit of the body has attached to it 
peculiar maladies \ and it is a question the uninitiated cannot re- 
solve, whether the tendencies* they would counteract on their ow n 
theories by their new regimen are indeed worse than those they 
may su][)erinduce. 

Fashion has interfered in many cases with the doctrines as to 
the preservation of health, and Dr. Holland has done wisely in 
selecting some of these for animadversion : — 

‘ Of late years, for example, this fashion has directed itself against 
vegetable food — an erroneous prejudice in many, perliaps in the majority 
of cases. Allowing, what is partly proved, that vegetable matters are 
carried indigested to a lower part of the alimentary canal than animal 
food, and admitting that more flatulence is usually produced from them, 
it still is the fact that a feeble digestion suffers no less, though it may be 
iu different ways, from an exclusively animal diet. Morbid products 
are alike evolved ; and some of these affecting not only the alimentary 
canal, but disturbing other organs and functions through changes pro- 
duced in the blood. 

* 1 knpw the case of a gentleman, having the calculous diathesis 
strongly marked, in whom animal food, taken for three or four days, 
even in moderate quantity, invariably brings on discharge of lithic acid, 
as salad or gravel ; suspended upon return to vegetable diet. This is a 
particular instance ; but experience in gouty cases furnishes frequent 
and striking notices of the same general fact ; thus indicating a large 
class of disorders, having much kindred with dyspepsia, in which excess 
in animal food rapidly becomes a source of mischief not merely i>y 
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overloading the alimentary canal, but by introducing morbid matters 
into the system at large. A persevering abstinence from any such excess 
may be reckoned among the most effectual preventives of gout in all its 
forms. 

‘ The rule of health being obviously that of blending tlic two kinds of 
food, I believe the exception more frequently required to be that of 
limiting the animal part in proportion to the other. The fashion of the 
day sets it down otherwise ; and this is one of the subjects where loose 
or partial opinions easily get the force of precepts with the world at 
large.’ — p. 353. 

It is especially with regard to gout that these observations are 
of weight ; and we may once more say, that the author’s separate 
Chapter on ^ Gout and the Use of Colchicum/ is of very high 
value. Indeed we do not know any treatise in which so enlarged 
a view of this important subject has been t?iken. The reader wdll 
gather from its perusal what every practical physician well knows, 
tliat gout is not a local, but a general or constitutional malady ; 
that the external sw elling and redness arc but the outworks of a 
disease perfading tlie blood, and often giving, during a life-time, 
a peculiar character to the liabits, feelings, and ailments of those 
wdiom it affects: thus many forms of dyspepsia are simply gout; 
many disorders of the chest also are derivates of gouty irritation ; 
and not a few asthmas and diseases of the heart, bleedings from 
the lungs, &c. &c., are better treated by attention to the general 
than to the local state. 

Dr. Holland has some excellent observations as to the use and 
abuse of wine (pp. 358, &c.), lie concurs in the maxim of Celsus, 
so far as wine is concerned, that intemperance in eating is generally 
more noxious than excess in drinking.* He seems to lean to the 
opinion that the immediate symptoms of excess in wine are excite- 
ment of the brain, or a tendency Uy somnolence and stupor, accord- 
ing as in particular frames the action of the renes is or is not 
quickened by the indulgence. He appears to treat as of no signifi- 
cance the results of all attempts to classify different wines in a 
sanatory point of view, and hints at the self-delusion of bon vivants 
who think that by abstaining from a glass or two of champagne 
they purchase a right to an extra bottle of sherry or claret. We 
advise all wine-bibbers on whatever scale to meditate his various 
statements and reflections, and last> not least, this parting pre- 
scription ; — 

‘ It is the part of every wise man, once at least in life, to make 
trial of the effects of leaving off win^ altogether, and this even with- 
out the suggestion of actual malady. The point is one of interest 
enough in the economy of health to call for such an experiment ; and 
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the results can seldom be so wholly negative as to render it a fruitless 
one. To obtain them fairly, however, the abandonment must he com- 
plete for a time ; a measure of no risk, even where the change is 
greatest ; and illustrating, moreover, other i)oints of temperament and 
particular function, which it is important to every man to know, for the 
right guidance of his habits of life.’ 


Art. II . — Introduction to the TAteratiire of Europe, By 

Henry Hallain, Esq. Vols. ii. hi. iv. London, 1839. 

liyTR, Hallam has completed his work with the same industry, 
the same solid and masculine good sense, which distin- 
guished his first volume. There is an obvious objection to the 
successful execution of such an undertaking as a general and com- 
prehensive view of literature, during two or three of its most 
fertile centuries, by a single writer ; that it would have been better 
to have left each department of science and letters W some indi- 
vidual who has made it his especial study. This, however, is 
met, we conceive, and counterbalanced, by some important 
advantages. Unless we are prepared to encounter the utmost 
length and minuteness, to which the ardent and exclusive votary 
might be dispo.sed to follow out his own science or branch of 
literature, there must at last have been some supreme and dic- 
tatorial power to compress the whole into a limited space — to 
retrench, to re-cast, to re-rnodel, to decide summarily on tlie 
jealousies and conflicting claims of each contril^utor, as to the 
importance of his favourite subject ; to proscribe the invasion 
of a neighbouring province ; and above all, to trace the mutual 
relation which the various branches of intellectual study bear to 
each other. On tliisplan we might have had several useful works, 
with some sort of mutual connexion ; but we should have had no 
whole, no general and harmonious summary of the proceedings of 
the human intellect during a definite period. The example of 
the Bridgewater Treatises is not without significance. Though 
we might he disinclined to submit the volumes of Whcwell or 
Buckland to the supremacy of some one perhaps far less pro- 
foundly versed in astronomy or geology; though the more 
minute and subtle investigations of Roget might lose much, both 
of interest and usefulness, by compression or retrenchment ; yet 
who, on surveying the long array of volumes on this high and 
solemn, yet after all simple, argument, does not wish that some 
strong and masterly hand had been employed to mould then^ 
one great ‘ Natural Theology,’ with a separate diopter, 
Babbage’s liberal permission, for the ninth? So m tfie limmfy 
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history of these centuries, if we should gain in fulness and in 
authority by this division of literary labour, there is much, on the 
other hand, in its unity and coherence — in its being woven, as it 
were, in one woof, or cast in one mould, by the finest and most 
complicated piece of mechanism which nature, or rather the God of 
Nature, has wrought in his omnific bounty, — a commanding and 
comprehensive understanding. 

Mr. Hallam, like Kehama, treads with firm step and secure foot- 
ing at once his various paths of literature ; and it is one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of this work, that the most elaborate, 
and, as we are of opinion, most successful passages, treat about 
writers on such various subjects, and of such different character. 
We would instance the view of the philosophy of Descartes, of 
Spinosa, and of Hohbes, and in general the progress of meta- 
physical inquiry; as contrasted with the unaffected originality 
and acuteness of some of the observations on what might be 
considered the exhausted merits of Shakspeare and Cervantes. 

While we survey, in Mr. Hallam’s pages, the literary history of 
a period, so long, so prolific, and so various, wo cannot but yield 
to the temptation of inquiring whether we can trace any primary 
and simple laws of the intellectual development of man; whether 
there are any conditions of our religious, political, or social being 
peculiarly favourable, or strikingly adverse, to letters in general, 
or to any particular branch of letters; under what circumstances 
the imagination pours forth her richest treasures, or severe reason 
unfolds the mysteries of the external world, and of the human mind ; 
where poetry is best quickened into life, or oratory endowed W'ith 
the power of agitating the soul ; where history registers, in un- 
dying language, the acts of men and the events of the world ; 
where political science sheds its brightest light on human affairs, 
or philosophy citlier stoops to our practical duties, or soars to the 
first principles of things; or even where religion, or religious lite- 
rature, exalts and purifies the heart, while it disdains not the 
alliance of man’s highest reason. In a word, is there any uni- 
formity or regularity in the progress of mental improvement? — or 
do great intellects break out casually, and, if we may so say, 
accidentally triumph, by the force of genius and intellectual energy, 
over all impediments and difficulties, and force an unprepared 
and ttttcottgcnial age to their acceptance, and to admiration r 

At first sight, on these points, all is perplexity, confusion, and 
contradiction. Dante is born amid the fierce conflicts and the 
civil artiinosities of the free Italian republics; Ariosto and Tasso 
^onrish at the courts 6^ petty princes, or under the"* magnificent 
despotism of ttic Papacy during that glorious age of art ana letters. 
The Reformation Cither to exhaust or to blast the intellect 

of 
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of Germany to barrenness^ or at least to extinguish her vernacu- 
lar literature — (from Luther’s Bible to Lessing and Herder there 
is little more than a dull bLank), — ^while it seems to summon into 
life our Elizabethan poets and philosophers — our Spensers, 
Shakspeares, Hookers, Bacons. The revival of Roman Ca- 
tholicism is almost contemporaneous, and no doubt part of the 
inspiration of the splendid, though brief })eriod of Spanish litera- 
ture, the age of Lope, Cervantes, and Calderon : it produced its 
vivifying effects on Italy ; but southern Germany remained life- 
less and unawakened. Free institutions have in general fostered 
the noblest products of the mind : but for her more perfect prose 
and her best poetry, France must yet look back to the gorgeous 
days of the court of Louis XIV., to Bossuct, Pascal, Corneille, 
and Racine. While the literature of some countries springs up 
at once to full height and stature — a Minerva from the head 
of Jove — in others it is slowly and progressively matured ; while 
in some lands it seems to exhaust all its creative energies in one 
brilliant summer, in others it has a succession ol* productive 
seasons, and its prolific power seems to increase with the richness 
of its produce. One language seems destined to succeed in one 
branch of intellectual study : its poetical style, for instance, is 
perfect— while it never, oi: rarely, attains to eloquent or harmo- 
nious prose: in another, the higher poetry seems to want con- 
genial words to express its thoughts. Here letters, arts, and 
pliilosophy seem to pro.sper from the concentration, as it were, 
of the nation in one large capital ; there by its diffusion among a 
number of smaller and rival citiesr 

All this is unquestionable ; and it may be safely assumed, that 
no age, no combination of political or social circumstances, no 
particular state of the human mind, will, of itself, call forth a 
great poet or a great philosopher. True genius springs up we 
know not from what (quarter, what station, what parentage j it is 
heaven’s lightning, which shines from the cast to the west, yet no 
one knoweth whence it cometh or whither it goeth. In T asso it may 
be considered (but how rare is this,) in some degree an hereditary 
appanage. Torquato may be considered as cradled in poetry, by the 
example of his father Bernardo, who, however, did not much en- 
courage the child that was so completely to eclipse his own name. 
It suddeialy breaks out in one of a parcel of deer -stealing youths, 
of undistinguished name and parentage, , in a rural county in 
. England : it seizes on Burns at his 'plough. Philosophy 
emerges from the cell of a monk — descends from the wool^ck 
of Great* Britain — visits with its subtlest, if not its soundest> spirit 
of Inquiry, the humble dwelling of a, Jew pf Amster<hjm---^r 
works itself into fame and usefulness, from the cottage of a poor 
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artisan. Yet it is remarkable how admirably timed almost every 
great writer appears to be ; the man is born who is wanted for 
his age ; in general^ exactly the circumstances congenial to his 
peculiar genius conspire to develop his powers. Had Shak- 
spcare been born before the stage had taken its form under Eliza- 
beth, what would he have been? If Roger Bacon, or even tlie 
Marquis of Worcester, had been reserved for a later period, 
might they not have contributed most effectively and usefully tfj 
the advancement of science — have vied Avith the Newtons, Cuviers, 
or Watts ? 

There can be no doubt that there are many premature births 
in the mental world ; and Gray is not far wrong when he thinks 
that many mute inglorious Miltons may have been buried in vil- 
lage ol^scurity. Nature, no doubt, in her boundless and untrace- 
able prodigality, alloAvs much of her noblest creation — the inven- 
tive and intelligent mind of man — to run to waste. The Avhole 
analogy of created things indicates this. The most powerful 
intellect, just as it arrives at maturity, sinks into the grave ; and the 
baffled hopes of those who have w'atched the precocious promise 
of genius and wisdom are surely not always fond illusions. But it 
should seem, on the other hand, that, if we may so speak, there is 
ahvays a vast floating capital of invention and intellect, which 
only requires to be directed into the proper channels to multiply 
a hundred fold. Great occasions seem always to call forth great 
minds ; and that great mind which is best adapted to the neces- 
sities and to the character of the age springs at once to the first 
rank. Wherever any importaflt question has arisen, some bold 
intellect has arisen to grapple with it ; and it is this happy 
coincidence between the character and powers of the commanding 
mind, and the intellectual or social necessities of the time, which 
brings to maturity all the noblest and the sempiternal works of 
human genius. Here and there some solitary individual may be 
discovered, 

‘ Whose soul is like a star, and dwells apart,* 
who is far in advance — an unintelligible mystery to his own times, 
but whose prophetic oracles are read with wonder and reverence 
by late posterity. But these exceptions proA^e rather than call in 
question the general laAV ; and the fact, that they were perfectly ob- 
scure to their oAvn generation, and are read not without difficulty, 
as is almost always the case, by late? ages, shows that there has 
been still something wanting to their full and perfect development. 

Nothing, perhaps (excepting of course the invention of print- 
ing), lias so powerfully contributed to the richness of modern 
literature as the infinite variety, the constant vicissitudes in the 

political 
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political and social state of the different nations of Europe. In 
the literature of each land, as in a mirror, vve behold these per- 
petual changes — the intervals of excitement and repose — of rest- 
less activity, and torpid stagnation — of vigorous exertion, and the 
lassitude of exhaustion — the succession of more imaginative or 
more severely-reasoning periods. As one nation, or one language, 
after maintaining the lead for a short time, drops beliind in the 
glorious race, another starts to the front, sometimes springs far 
a-head of its wondering contemporaries, or, severely pressed by 
the emulation of others, hardly keeps its ground. 

In general, we think it may be assumed, not indeed as an 
universal law, but as the usual course of things, that it is after 
the first violent impulse produced by the introduction of a new tone 
of opinion and sentiment ; after a period of agitation and excite- 
ment, from a sudden or gradual change in the political or social state 
of the country, that the individual arises who, in poetry or prose, in 
imaginative excellence or in ])hilosophy, becomes the organ and 
the representative of the new state of things. There* is a scatter- 
ing of the clouds, a stirring of the stagnant waters, a manifest 
yearning after something undefined ; many unsuccessful elforts to 
satisfy the cravings of the human mind ; failures which show the 
way to success, imperfect outlines ami rude designs, the pangs 
and throes of a great but yet immature birth. At length, the in- 
dividual appears who comprehends at once liis own power and 
the character of his times, or at least intuitively feels himself 
in harmony with the demands of the stirring and yet dissatisfied 
age ; and in one great work, or sferies of works, concentrates the 
invention, the knowledge, the poetry, sometimes not of one nation 
alone, but of the republic of letters. He feels his divine mission, 
and his mission h acknowledged. 

At the period at which Mr. Hallain’s second volume com- 
mences, the latter half of the sixteenth century, the strong and 
governing impulses of the European ^intellect were the yet im- 
perfect, or at least far from general, revival of classical learning, 
the Reformation, and the vigorous reaction of Roman Catholicism 
in southern Europe. Italy was the acknowledged parent both 
of the poetry imd the general literature of Christendom ; Dante, 
Petrarch, and Ariosto, stood almost alone as the vernacular poets 
of Europe — (the N ibelungenof the Germans, and the Cid of Spain, 
belonged to a passed age, and our own Chaucer, with all his ini- 
mitable humour, invention, and sweetness, was fettered in his in- 
fluence by the yet rude and imperfect state of the English lan- 
guage). In the revival of letters, Italy had asserted the samfe 
priority, if not pre-eminence, with her Ficinus, Politian^ and 

other 
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other well-known names. But in this hitter department^ the 
more polished, and gradually servilising Italy began to shrink 
from her bold Platonic reveries, and that ardent homage to 
classical literature, which for a short period was her religion, 
and, in fact, set itself above her Christianity; she began to 
stoop to the cultivation of mere style, to limit her timid ambition 
to purity of diction, and harmony of Latin period. In the mean 
time, the more masculine and independent transalpine mind fol- 
lowed up the study of the classics with unwearied industry. 
Kven in Latin sUlc, perlio.ps, after all, Muretus, and the other 
finished scholars of this period in Italy, never reached the ease 
and idiomatic, if perhaps less rigidly correct, flow of Erasmus ; 
while, in the more solid attainments of scholarship, they fall far 
below the Casaubons and Scaligers of northern Europe. 

It is remarkable that, while thus in the vain cultivation of a 
pure Latin style, Italy was retiring from the foremost rank of 
European scholars, from the loss of her independence, the enforced 
submission *to petty domestic or to mightier foreign tyrannies, 
\he growth of her vernacular prose seemed stifled in its birth. 
Has it ever, even in later limes, equalled the nerve, the precise- 
ness. the perspicuity of Machiavelli ? Excellent as are some of 
her historians in many of the highest qualifications of their calling 
— although we cannot read Davila, Guicciardini, or even, pel haps 
the best in style, Sarpi ; in later days Giannone, and we are dis- 
posed to add Gallnzzi, without the highest admiration of their 
powers — yet more or less the same interminable and intricate 
prolixity of sentence, the same want of vivid perspicuity, of ease, 
of natural pause and emjihasis, the same elalwrately unfinished 
and inharmonious periods, chill our delight in reading them into 
a duty and a task. Many of their admirable political' and philo- 
sophical treatises labour under the same defect, Galileo stands 
almost alone, not merely in the matter, but in the manner of his 
composition. We should at once decide that political independ- 
ence, with its constant practical intercourse of man and man, its 
collisions of intellect, and its absolute necessity of commanding 
the popular mind by clear, and intelligible, and striking language, 
was absolutely indispensable to the formation of a good prose 
style, if we were not suddenly arrested in our sentence by the 
thought of the great writers of Ffance under Louis XIV. But, 
notwithstanding the enormous pedantry of her lawyers, and the 
utter want o£ taste in the more formal and elaborate writings of 
the > period, we are inclined to. think that the more terse and ani^- 
mated and perspicuous form of French prose was at least com- 
menced in the previous time of political faction and tumult. 
Many of the pamphlets addressed to the people speak a rude 

perhaps. 
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perhaps, but popular, and therefore direct and intelligible style. 
Montaigne, no doubt, with his unwrought, yet lucid language, 
contributed greatly to this result. And, as we shall hereafter 
attempt to show, the concentration of France in the capital; 
the manners of the court, profound in nothing, but aspiring to 
be brilliant in everything ; the pulpit, which to its kingly or aris- 
tocratical audience could not speak but in a pure and polished 
diction, accomplished that' which in many othei* countries has not 
yet come to maturity, in our own has been formed no doubt by 
the concurrent influences of parliamentary speaking, the bar, and 
the periodical press. 

But Italy had not completed her triumvirate, if we include 
Petrarch, her great quaternion of poets. T asso was yet to ful fil 
his mission, and take his place in the highest constellation of 
modern poetic literature. We have just received a very pleasing 
and judicious essay by Ranke, the historian of the Popes, on 
the history of Italian poetry Q Zur Geschiclite der Italienischen 
Poesie’), in which we rejoice to find a close coincfdence with 
our own views of the influence which gave its peculiar form and 
character to the ' Jerusalem Delivered.’ Though Mr. Hallam 
has not looked upon it quite from the same point of view, his 
general sentiment is to a great degree in accordance with our own 
and with that of Ranke. 

‘ The Jerusalem,’ observes Mr. Hallam, ‘ is the great epic poem, in 
the strict sense, of modern times. It was justly observed by Voltaire, 
that ill the choice of his subject Tasso is superior to Homer. Whatever 
interest tradition might have attached among the Greeks to the wrath of 
Achilles and the death of Hector, was slight to those genuine recollec- 
tions which were associated with the first crusade. It was not the 
theme of a single people, but of Europe ; not a fluctuating tradition, 
but certain history; yet history so far remote from-the poet’s time, as 
to adapt itself to his purpose with almost the flexibility of fable. Nor 
could the subject have been chosen so well in another age or country ; 
it was still the holy war, and the sympathies of his readers were easily 
excited for religious chivalry; but, in Italy, this was no longer an ab- 
sorbing sentiment ; and the stern tone of bigotry, which perhaps miglrt 
still have been required from a Castilian poet, would have been dissonant 
amidst the soft notes that charmed the court of Ferrara.’^ — vol. ii. pp. 
268,269. 

This great poem arose from the union of the dominant classical 
taste with the lingering love of romance or chivalry, blended, as it 
were, and harmonised by the strong religious feeling which had 
arisen out of the reviving Roman Catholicism. Tasso himself is 
the irrefragable authority for liis own design of harmonising in 
one poem the nobler characteristics of the modern romance and 
the ancient epic ; the richness and variety of the one, with the 

symmetry 
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symmetry and unity of the other. Mr. ITallam has not noticed 
(we think they deserve a place in the history of literature) either 
the prose worlfs, or the v-ery sweet and graceful minor poems of 
Tasso. In his prose writings, the author of the Jerusalem has 
himself explained the philosophy of his poem. The tender and 
sensitive temperament of Tasso^ which turned away in unconquer- 
able repugnance from the study of the law^ applied itself with the 
severest study to the principles of poetical criticism. An epic 
poet at the age of eighteen ; his Rinaldo had already something 
()f the union of chivalrous interest and adventure with a simpler 
fable. But in his discourse on heroic poetry, which M. Ranke 
assigns to the twenty-first year of his age ( \.d. 1664),* Tasso deve- 
loped the whole theory of his poetical design. After an eloquent 
description of the variety and unity of the world, he proceeds, 
‘ So do I conceive that by an excellent poet, who is called divine 
for no reason but because he resembles in his work the Supremo 
Artificer, a j)oem might be formed, in which, as in a little world, 
might be read, here the array of armies; here battles by land and 
sea, sieges, skirmishes, single combats, j oustings ; here descriptions 
of famine and of drought, tempests, conflagrations, prodigies ; 
there might be found the councils of celestial and infernal beings, 
seditions, wanderings, chances, enchantments ; there deeds of cru- 
elty, of daring, of courtesy, of generosity ; there love-adventures, 
happy or unhappy, joyous or melancholy ; yet, nevertheless, the 
poem 'which comprehends this variety might he one, one in form 
and spirit; and that all these things should be arranged in such 
a manner as to have a mutual relation and corre^ondence, a de- 
pendence either of necessity or of verisimilitude upon each other, 
so that one part cither taken away, or changed in its position, 
would destroy the unity of the whole.’ Throughout this discourse 
and the next, on the art of poetry, the two standing examples, to 
which Tasso appeals, are the Orlando of Ariosto and the Italia 
Liberata of Trissino; and he constantly argues that it is not 
the irregularity of the former, but its inexhaustible interest, its 
vivid delineation of character, its unfailing poetry, that forms its 
lasting and irresistible charm — while the total failure of the 
other is attributable to the ill-chosen subject, the servile imitation 
of Homer, the w'ant of life, originality, and truth, not to the more 

simple and classical construction of the fable. 

— « — ...... — 

There appears tiO us some difficulty aH to the date the * Discern.^ Rahke 
observes, that Tasso was the first genius-who set out from aidaturo aad 

perfect theory to its accomplishment in a great poem. Yet there ure sonie exprossions 
at the hegitwiitig of the ‘ Dwdotso’ which appear to intimate that it was •written after 
the poem had been heguuv It was published much later, but Tasso aseerlkibhht he had 
made few to, his treatise baquale k> eomposi in giorni^ 

e molti anni prima che io ripifftiaasi U poema fralaaoiato nel terzo o net quarto canto* 
((>|)ere di Taaso, t. xii. p. 8, edit. 1823). 
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.The subject chosen by Tasso for his great poem, combined 
with singular felicity the truth of history with the richest fiction. 
It lay in a period in which history itself was romance ; in which 
the wildest adventures of chivalry simingled with the vivid realities 
of life ; its scene ^as placed in that marvellous East, independent 
of its sacred associations,^ so fertile in wonder — in which the ima- 
gination of Europe ha«l long wandered — among the courts of 
gorgeous satraps and sultans— in battle-fields where the turbaned 
and misbelieving hosts swarmed in myriads— the realms of bound- 
less wealth, of pride, of magic, of seductive beauty, and of valour 
which made its chieftains worthy antagonists of the noblest 
chivalry : above all, it was a war of religion, it was Christendom 
arrayed against Mohammedanism, the cross against the crescent, 
the W’orshipper of Christ against, as he was strangely called, the 
heathen and idolatrous Saracen. It was in this severe and solemn 
spirit, which the revival of Roman Catholicism had spread almost 
throughout Italy, that Tasso conceived and accomplished his 
poem. The age would no longer have endured, the strengthened 
Church would have sternly proscribed, had it not already been in 
possession of the popular mind, the free and mocking irony of 
Pulci — or even that from which it was too late to disenchant the 
enamoured ear, the gayer, more voluptuous Ariosto. It was, in 
fact, this earnest religious feeling which was the inspiration of 
Tasso, and working to excess upon his morbid and distempered 
spirit, darkened the noonday of his life with the deepest misery. 
Tasso had been educated in a school of the Jesuits, that order 
which was no^ in the first outbreak of its fervent piety and 
zealous intolerance. He had received the sacrament at nine years 
old, and though comprehending little of the mystic significance of 
that holy rite, hisf heart had been profoundly impressed by the 
majesty of the scene and of the place, the preparation, the visible 
emotion of the communicants, who stood around with deep suj)- 
pressed murmurs, or beating their breasts with their hands. The 
hatred of unbelief and heresy, mingled up with all this deep 
religious sentiment, found its free vent in a holy war against the 
infidels ; While the exquisite tenderness of Tasso s own disposi- 
tion, his amorous senribilities, which — however we dismiss the tale 
of his passionate and fatal attachment to the royal Leonora — * 
breathe throtjghout his youthful sonnets and madrigals, constantly 
relieved the ferocity of barbarous war, and the terrors of diabolic 
enchantm^t, by gentle and pathetic touches. The Soptoonia, 


* There » a Sa^io sugU Amori di.Tor(|aato' Tasso, c sulle cause della sua 
l^rigionia, by O. luSiii, ia the recent Pisa edition of his works. It " revives the 
theory of the passion for the Princess £leauora: we have read it, we confessy without 
conviction, and with serious doubts of the authenticity of certain poems, which liave 
recently appeared as from the pen of Tasso. 
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the Erminia, the Gildippe, and even Clorinda in her last hours, 
are the creations of a mind sensitively awake to all that is pu£c, 
gentle, and exquisite in woman ; even over Armida herself, be- 
fore he parts Avitli her, the tender spirit of Tasso cannot help 
throwing some pathetic interest. It is this earnest religious 
sentiment which appears to harmonise the wild and incongruous 
materials, assembled by Tasso in his poem. No great poet, 
perhaps scarcely Virgil himself, has Imitated so copiously as 
Tasso: M. Ranke has indicated the original of Armida in a 
continuation of the romance of Amadis. The classical reader 
is perpetually awakened to reminiscences of the whole cycle of 
the Latin poets; but it is all blended and fused together; it is 
become completely his own ; his sustained style, of which almost 
the sole variation is from stately dignity to, sometimes perhaps 
luscious, sweetness — in which the grandeur not seldom soars into 
]K)mp, the softness melts into conceit — nevertheless appropriates, 
as it were, and incorporates all these foreign thoughts, images, and 
sentijtlents. 

That which was the inspiration of his poem, this high- wrought 
religious feeling, was fatal to his peace. It is clear that it was 
no hopeless passion, but a morbid dread of religious error, which 
is the key to his domestic tragedy. He was haunted >vith the 
consciousness that his mind was Constantly dallying with unlawful 
thoughts and proscribed opinions. His terror, as was the natural 
consequence, deepened his doubts — his doubts aggravated his 
terror. The Jesuit vigilance, ho was aware, was prying into the 
secrets of all hearts ; the Inquisition w^as tracing the very thoughts, 
the unuttered, the rejected, yet still present thoughts, to their 
inmost sanctuary. Self-convicted he offered himself in his agony 
to their scrutiny ; he subjected himself to their inquiries, and their 
solemn acquittal could alone give rest to his perturbed spirit. 
‘First,’ as M. Ranke truly states the distressing case, ^he ap- 
peared voluntarily before the inquisitor at Bologna, who dismissed 
him with good advice. Soon after he presented himself before 
the inquisitor at Ferrara ; he too gave him absolution. Yet even 
this did not content him. It appeatetl to him that the in- 
vestigation had not been sufficiently searebir^, and that the 
absolution waa not sufficiently full and authoritative: he wrote 
letters to the tribunal of the Inquisition Rome, to the *^eat 
inquisitor himself, to obtain a more ample absolution.' All this 
with the degriiding seme of hie servile and dependent state at 
the court of Ferrara, the consciousness of great powers and great 
poetic acljievements, which seemed unrequited or unhoiioured; 
the enyy„pf his ^enemies, whicb applied to justify his nmtrust of 
'* ^ Q, "> all 
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all mankind; his ilhjudj^^ed, if not ill-intentioned treatment by his 
royal patrons^ who^ while they were proud of the fame which he 
reflected on their court, at one moment seem to have pampered 
him with misdirected kindness^ the next irritated him by con- 
temptuous harshness — all this, embittering and exasperating 
the religious doubts which he would shake off, but which clung to 
him — overthrew at length the beautiful harmony of his soul ; and 
seemed to call for that restraint which, if he was not already mad, 
must inevitably make him so. 

Mr. Hallam declines the personal history of Tasso as not be- 
longing to his plan ; we shall pursue it no farther than as thus 
inseparably connected with his great work. His poetic mind 
never recovered this fearful trial. In his more sober mood, lie 
laid his desperate bands on his owm immortal poem, which was 
happily already too deeply stamped on the hearts of the people ; 
the music of its lugh-wrought Stanzas v^s already on ^ lips of 
the peasant or the gondolier, where it is still heard ; uie poem 
had been far too widely disseminated to submit to the cinlling 
process of reformation, to which he dedicated some unprofitable 
years. It is well for us that Tasso’s youthful poetical sin (as he 
esteemed it) was irretrievable. It is curious to examine the cold 
and pedantic Giudizio. in which he establishes the principles on 
which he chilled down the bright and yf>uthful Gerusalcmme 
Liberata to the lifeless Gerusalemme Conq[uistata. All the 
romance has withered away ; the variety, the grandeur, the tender- 
ness, now’ find no responsive chord in his heart ; the balance is 
destroyed ; it drags down its heavy weight all on one side ; the 
classical regularity and the historic truth of the fable, or the re- 
ligious orthodoxy of the sentiments, are the exclusive points on 
which he dwells. He boasts that every one of, the characters in 
the Iliad finds a parallel in his poem, and that almost all the 
incidents are counterparts of his great model. In all that relates 
to the Deity or the preterhuman world, it is his sole study to 
prove his rigid orthodoxy ; he quotes the autliority of St. J erome, 
St.Thomas, and that strange work which exercised such unbounded 
influence on the imagination of the dark ages, and, attributed to 
St. Dionysius the Areopagite, became the indisputable authority 
with regard to the monarchy of heaven, the names, nature, and 
offices of all the hosts of the angels. If it could be read by any 
one familiar with the exquisite original, the. " Conquistata ’ would 
he the. most melancholy book in liuig^ge. Wt must pass 
away, however, from this inexbaiistihle subject of interest. 

One thing was npw indispensable to the originality ^and inde- 
pendence of £urpp^.^<lettei'^\ The cl^ical jtaste wliich had 
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reasserted its dominion had an insuperable tendency to degene- 
rate into servile imitation of classical form, without regard to 
the primary principles of the noble and the beautiful, out of 
which those forms had arisen. The ecclesiastical spirit which 
was now embodied in the Jesuit system of education, while it 
seemed to enlarge, drew a mpre stern and impassable circle 
around the intellect of man. That nhich was wanting was the 
creation of a poetic and intellectually vigorous Teutonic litera- 
ture. It has not been generally observed how completely the 
Reformation was a Teutonic movement ; all the nations of Roman 
descent^ or of which the Latin was the dominant element in the 
language, settled down under the Papal yoke. But though the 
renewed activity of the religious orders, especially the Jesuits, 
uniting with the unprincijded and sanguinary despotism of the 
government, won back southern Germany, the Austrian and 
Bavarian dominions, into allegiance to the see of Rome, almost 
all the ri&St of the Teutonic race rcfmained faithful to Protestant- 
ism uiptder seme of its forms ; while all the nations whose lan- 
guages sprung from the Latin, reverted at the end to the supremacy 
of the Pope. Germany, however, was doomed to a long period 
of anarchy and desolation, to be succeeded, it should seem, by 
the lassitude of exhaustion. First, the wars of the peasants, and 
then the armies of Tilly and Wallenstein on one side, and 
Gustavus Adolphus on the other, laid waste her suffering pro- 
vinces; her few brief intervals of repose were almost as unfavour- 
able, from many circumstances, for literary activity, at least for 
the formation of a native literature, as those of war and confusion. 
There was no central point, no capital to encourage, no con- 
centration of men of letters, or of those employments 

which lead to the development of letters. There was no one 
dialect completely dominant ; dnd either as cause or consequence, 
no Oertnan writers in the proper sense. All her great men, 
her Leihnitzes, even down to Mosheim, wrote in Latin. Since 
the bible of Luther, there was no vigorous impulse to her 
copious, pliant, and, as it has since proved, both imaginative tmd 
philosophical vernacular language, till very modem days. 

England, on the other hand, appeared under circumstances 
singularly favourable for this great intellectual movement. From 
the accession of Elizabeth m the civil wars, England; enjoyed a 
period of unbrhken internal peace ; but this pekde had nothing 
of the lanpuprof exfanustioh ot the’ dreary repose of a fyrattme 
rule. The s^ent wave of tfie Reformation had left a Strong and 
tpmultuotts swell. The htA had burrft her bonds, and rewhed 
iii the fresh and conscbui sljrefngtlf of her emancipation. There 
HVas a j^jptendid court Uhder a female sovereign, which could not 
but reVairi something of a chivalrous and romantic tone* There 

was 
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was a nobility, enriched with the spoils of the monasteries, with 
its adventurous spirit kept sufficiently alive by the still menaced 
feuds of foreign war and of Spanish invasion ; yet with much idle 
time^ some of whichj among those of high attainments, could not 
but betake itself to the cultivation and patronage of letters. 
There was a Church, which still i;^tained some magnificence, and, 
though triumphant, was yet in too unsafe and unsettled a state to 
sink into the torpor of an ancient establishment ; it was rather 
in constant agitation, on one side, from the restless spirit of the 
Roman Catholics, with all their busy array of missionary priests 
and Jesuits ; on the other, against the brooding spirit of eccle- 
siastical democracy, among the Mar-prelates, the first religious 
ancestors of the puritans. There were the earliest efforts of our 
commerce ; the wild an4 adventurous exploits of our Drakes and 
Frobishers in the Spanish main ; the El Dorado fictions of 
Raleigh. Throughout the whole jppral, social, intellectual, and re- 
ligious being of man, there was a strong excitement, an intense agi-r 
tation, but nothing of the confusion of disorder, the desolation of 
internal war, the furious and absorbing collision of hostile factions. 
It was, if we may use the expression, the motion of a creative 
spirit on stirring chaos; there was quiet enough to allow that 
which sprung to life to develop itself to its full maturity ; and 
throughout this whole period, England, as it gradually advanced 
to that height of internal prosperity described by Clarendon in 
the first splendid pages of his history, developed with still, more 
rapid and unchecked growth her intellectual energy and riches. 
It was natural that where so many poetic elements mingled 
themselves with human life, the first impulse should throw itself 
off, as it were, in poetic creation. The classical movement, 
the admiration of the writers of Greece and Rome, was not 
unfelt in England, but it was kept in subordination to the 
native, the Teutonic, according to the language of modern criti- 
cism, the romantic character of the new poetry. The: poets, 
either in their happy ignorance, or in their disdainful freedom, 
paid no attention to the forms and rules of antiquity. They 
acted on their own intuitive perception of the forms which were 
adapted to their own unshackled inventions. Their own sense of 
the noble, the moving, the beautiful, was tlieir law : where they 
borrowed and naturalised, they were the fair shapes and lofty 
impersonations, the mythologic fables of paganism^ which they 
n^gled up with the Christian imagery of the middle ages, so that 
t^ Grecian polytheism assumed with them a romantic character, 
and even the ancient history of Greece and Rome retained 
somfelbihg of the legendary tone with which it had been invested 
during the d^irk ages. \ . ^ : . . , , - 

Spenser, allowing all proper honour to the author of part of 

the 
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the Mirror for Magistrates, was the first creative spirit of this 
new Teutonic poetry. Mr. Hallam has dwelt with a profound 
feeling for his beauty, yet with something of rigid discrimination, 
of which wc deny not the justice, on Spenser ; in the first para- 
graph, which we extract, he has shown how strongly, even in the 
fanciful Spenser, the religious impressions of the age maintain 
their predominance, 

‘ The first hook of the Faery Queen is a complete poem, and, far from 
requiring any continuation, is rather injured by the useless re appear- 
ance of its hero in the second. It is generally admitted to be the 
finest of the six. In no other is the allegory so clearly conceived by 
the poet, or so steadily preserved, yet with a disguise so delicate, that 
no one is offended by tliat servile setting forth of a moral meaning we 
frequently meet with in allegorical poems ; and the reader has the gra- 
tification that good writing in works of fiction always produces, that of 
exercising his own ingenuity without perplexing it. That the red 
cross knjght, designates the milii»nt Christian, whom Una, the true 
church, love^ whom Duessa, the type of popery, seduces, who is reduced 
almost to despair, but rescued by the intervention of Una, and the 
assistance of Faith, Hope, and Charity, is what no one feels any diffi- 
culty in acknowledging, but what every one may easily read the poem 
without perceiving or remembering. In an allegory conducted with 
such propriety, and concealed or revealed with so much art, there can 
surely be nothing to repel our taste ; and those who read the first hook 
of the Faery Queen without pleasure, must seek (what others perhaps 
will be at no loss to discover fur them) a different cause for their in- 
difference, than the tediousness or insipidity of allegorical poetry. 
Every canto of this hook teems with the choicest beauties of imagi- 
nation ; he came to it ki the freshness of his genius, which shines 
throughout with an uniformity it does not always afterwards maintain, 
unsullied by flattery, unobstructed by pedantry, and unquenched by 
languor.’ — vol. ii. p. 323, 324. 

‘ It has been justly observed by a living writer of the most ardent 
and enthusiastic genius, whose eloquence is as the rush of mighty 
waters, and has left it for others almost as invidious to prakc in terms of 
less rapture, as to censure what he has home along in the stream of un- 
hesitating eulogy, that ‘‘no poet has ever had a more exquisite sense of 
the beantiful than Spenser.” ♦ In Virgil and Tasso this was not less 
powerful ; but even they, even the latter Iximself, do not hang with 
such a tenderness of delight, with such a forgetful delay, over the fair 
creations of their fancy. Speuser is not averse to imaged that jar on the 
mind by exciting horror 6r disgust, and sometimes his touches are 
rather too strong ; but it is on love and beauty, on holiness and virtue, 
that he reposes vilth all the Sympathy of his sotxL The slowly sliding 
motion of his^'stanxa, tnany a bout of linked sweetness long 

drawn ouV* beautifully corresponds to the dreamy enchantment of his 

♦ Isir. liidlain inudes^ on Spdiwcr lit MflaJfikWood’g Magazines, * 

evidently from th« pen of l^rofeawr Wilson. ^ 

^ . description, 
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description, when Una* or Belphoebe* or Florimel, or A^moret, are 
present to his mind. In this varied delineation of female perfect- 
ness, no earlier poet had equalled him ; nor, excepting SUakspeare, 
has lie had, perhaps, any later rival. 

‘ Spenser is naturally compared with Ariosto. “ Fierce wars and 
faithful loves did moralise the song’* of both poets. But in the consti- 
tution of their minds, in the character of their poetry, th^ were almost 
the reverse of each other. The Italian is gay, rapid, ardent; his pic- 
tures shift like the hues of heaven ; even while diffuse, he seems to 
leave in an instant what he touches, and is prolix by the number, not 
the duration, of his images. Spenser is habitually serious ; his slow 
stanza seems to suit the temper of his genius ; he loves to dwell on the 
sweetness and beauty which his fancy pourtrays. The ideal of chivalry, 
rather derived from its didactic theory, than from the precedents of 
romance, is always before Jjtim; his morality is pure and even stern, 
with nothing of the Ubertine tone of Ariosto. He worked with far 
' worse tools thah the bard of Ferrar^wiih a language not quite formed, 
and into wbiclii be rather injudicidu^ poured an unnecessary archaism, 
while the style of his contemporaries was undergoing a TapM change in 
the opposite direction. His stanza of nine lines is particularly incon- 
venient and languid in narration, where the Italian octave is sprightly 
and vigorous ; though even this becomes ultimately monotonous by its 
regularity, a fault from which only the ancient hexameter and our blank 
verse are exempt. 

‘ Spenser may be justly said to excel Ariosto in originality of in- 
vention, in force and variety of character, in strength and vividness of 
conception, in depth of reflection, in fertility of imagination, and above 
all, in that exclusively poetical cast of feeling, which discerns in every- 
thing what common minds do not perceive. In the construction and 
arrangement of their fable neither deserved much praise ; but the siege 
of Paris gives the Orlando Furioso, spite of its perpetual sliiftings of 
the scene, rather more unity in the reader’s apprehension than belongs 
to the Faery Queen. Spenser is, no doubt, decidedly inferior in ease 
and liveliness of narration, as well as clearness and felicity of language. 
But, upon thus comparing the two poets, we have little reason tq/blush 
for our countryman. Yet the fame of Ariosto is spread mrough 
Europe, while Spenser is almost unknown out of England ; and even in 
this age, when much of our literature is so widely diffused, 1 have not 
observed proofs of much acquaintance with him on the continent^f*^ 
vol. ii. pp. 325 — 328. r 

But that part of Spenser’s poetic missiott to which we would 
chiefly direct the reader’s attention is his development of the 
capacities of the English language. Conceding to Mr. Hallam 
all the faults of his diction, his afiectation of ardiaismSi his feehle 
expletives, and his alliterations ; admitting that the peculiar form 
and complicated construction ^ of his stan:?a 4s not ^ well adapted 
for narrative, yet to Spenser we are iiidebted 

display of %he, latent riches and harmony of our tiafifO tongue^ 

Though 
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Thoue:h there Is something singularly, if wo may so say, prema- 
turely Knglish in Chaucer’s painting of maimers ; though in this 
respect no later poet, not even Crabbe, has been more true, native, 
or vernacular, }ct his language, it cannot be denied, was rude and 
imperfect, hovering between a Saxon and a Norman pronuncia- 
tion. The other native poets, the authors of ' Piers Ploughman,’ 
and Skelton, might show something of its nervous and homely 
power ; but to unlock the hidden cells of its harmony, to show 
its infinite variety, picturesqueness, and flexibility, remained for 
the poet (»f the ‘ Faery Queen.’ In all his fantastic prodigality 
of invention, Spenser is never restrained by the want of adequate 
language, llis endless train of images array themselves instan- 
taneously ill varied and harmonious words; if his eye is sensitive 
to every form of beauty, so is his ear to every sound of music : 
the very difficulty and complexity of his stanza shows at once his 
unlimited command of poetic ^inguage, and that language falls 
at once, \\ith rare instances of effort or artificial skill, into flowing 
and easy verse. His very faults seem to rise out of the wanton 
redundance of power, rather than from the constraint of insufficient 
or inflexible diction. Whatever English poetic language may 
have gained in vigour, in perspicuity, or in precision, almost its 
earliest poet seems to have discovered and exhausted its fertility, 
its pliancy, and its melody. 

Yet there might be somei* danger, lest, from the impulse of 
Spenser’s exquisite fancy and music of diction, a peculiar and ex- 
clusive poetic dialect and tone of versification should be formed, 
as in Italy, which might refuse to approximate to real life, and to 
the common and familiar vocabulary of man. Lest this should be 
the case, lest poetry should cease to be popular, idiomatic, and 
vernacular, arose the Elizabethan drama. There 'appeared at 
once ai\other form of this various art of poetry, which, however it 
might deal in bold and copious metaphor, and soar occasionally to 
the utmost height of invention, yet, as addressed to the general 
ear, must speak a lai^uagc generally intelligible to the many. 
While Spenser, on the shores of Mulla, environed by a population 
wiiich spoke another, and to his ears most barbarous and inhar- 
monious language, far removed not merely from the capital, but 
from the shores of England, was, nevertheless, in this romantic 
seclusion, carrying the language to its height of perfection — 
$hakspeare and his brother dramatists, living with men of all 
ranks and degrees, from the Bouthamptons and Pembrokes, and 
the jovial crew at the Mitre, to the Clowns and the Dogberrys (too 
faitirfully described not to liave been drawn directly fftwh real life), 
set our^poetic laftguage free again, ami made^ it the living and 
variable expression of human life. The diction of Shahspeare’s* 

^ ’ juvenile 
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juvenile poems was imaginative, if we may so say, Spenserian; and 
in some of his early plays this over-fanciful, luscious, and unfa- 
miliar tone is struggling, as it were, with the more vigorous ver- 
nacular of the comic and less poetic scenes : it is only in his later 
plays that he has those occasional passages of over-wrought meta- 
physical diction, which hardens into obscurity (on which Mr. 
Hallam animadverts with his usual fearless freedom, vol. hi. 
p. 577). It might almost seem that Shakspeare, astonished at 
his own wonderful success in embodying his conceptions in that 
language which started up unbidden to his lips, began to mis- 
trust his own inexplicable facility, and to suppose that with strong 
effort he might attain even greater things. Shakspeare is never 
not great and happy except when he strives to be peculiarly so. 
But in his ordinary, in his happier vein, Shakspeare, independent 
of all his other unspeakable claims upon our admiration and 
gratitude, has that of showing ^t our language is not merely 
capable of supplying the retired mid unworldly fancy of the poet, 
who stands aloof from common life, with an inexhaustible profusion 
of bright and harmonious words, hut likewise of bringing poetry, 
as it were, into the busy stir of men, into courts and cities, into 
the agitated palaces of the great, and the humbler households of 
the pw>r ; and in this respect, and in this alone, he is worthily 
followed, and almost rivalled, by his prolific school, by Fletcher, 
Massinger, and even some of the inferior dramatists. We should 
not do Mr. Hallam justice if we did not direct our Readers’ 
attention to some of his observations on Shakspeare, which appear 
to ns both just and original. We must take for this purpose a 
desperate leap over more than half his third volume — an incon- 
venience, perhaps, inseparable from his arrangement of literary 
history intos^eriods of half a’ century, hut wliich interposes so long 
a space between the earlier and the later plays of Shakspeare : — 

* If originality of invention did not so much stamp almost eviary play 
of Shakspeare that to name one as the most original seems a disparage- 
ment to others, we might say that this great prerogative of genius was 
exercised above all in Ivcar. It diverges more from the m^del of re- 
gular tragedy than Macbeth or Othello, and even more than Hamlet ; 
but the fable is better constructed than in the last of these, and it dis- 
plays full as much of the almost super-human inspiration of the poet as 
the other two. Lear himself is, perhaps, the most wonderful of dra- 
matic conceptions, ideal to satisfy the most romantic imagination, yet 
idealised from the reality of natui’e. In pt^aring ue for the ifeOtet 
intense sympathy with this old man, he mst abases him the 
ground; it is tiot’CEdipus, against wlidsO' respected* age tihe godte them- 
selves have conspired; it is not Orestes, noble minded and afSsiitibnate, 
yrhose crime has been virtue ; it la a headstrong, - feeble, and "selfish 
b^g,whom, in the first act^of the tragedy, nothing se^mscadaMe-of 

redeeming 
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redeeming in o\ir eyes; nothing hut what follows, intense woe, un- 
natural wrong. Then comes on that splendid madness, not absurdly 
sudden, as in some tragedies, but in which the strings that keep his 
reasoning power togetlier give way one after the other in the frenzy of 
rage and grief. Then it is that we find what in life may sometimes be 
seen, the intellefJtual energies grow stronger in calamity, and especially 
under wTong. An awful eloquence belongs to unmerited suffering. 
Thoughts burst out, more profound than Lear in his prosperous hour 
could ever have conceived ; inconsequent, for such is the condition of 
madness, hut in themselves fragments of coherent truth, the reason of an 
unreasoiiable mind. 

‘ Timon of Athens is cast, as it were, in the same mould as Lear ; it is 
the same essential character, the same generosity, more from wanton 
ostentation than love of others, the same fierce rage under the smart of 
ingratitude, the sanie rousing up, in that |empest, of powers that had 
slumbered unsuspected in some deep recess of the soul ; for had Timon 
or Lear known that philosophy oj^iuman nature in their calmer mo- 
ments which fury brought forthphey would never have had such ter- 
rible occasiqii to display it. The thoughtless confidence of Lear in his 
children has something in it far more touching than the self-beggary of 
Timon; though both one and the other have prototypes enough in real 
life. And as we give the old king more of our pity, so a more intense 
abhorrence accompanies his daughters and the worse characters of that 
drama than we spare for the miserable sycophants of the Athenian. 
Tlicir thanklessness is anticipated, and springs from the very nature of 
their calling ; it verges on the beaten road of comedy. In this play there 
is neither a female personage, except two courtezans, who hardly speak, 
nor any prominent character (the honest steward is not such), redeemed 
by virtue enough to be estimable ; for the cynic Apemantus is but a 
cynic, and ill replaces the noble Kent of the other drama. The fable, 
if fable it can he called, is so extraordinarily deficient in action, a fault 
of which Shakspeare is not guilty in any other instance, that we may 
wonder a little how he should have seen in the single delineation of 
Timon a counterbalance for the manifold objections to this subject. But 
there seems to have been a period of Shakspeare's life when his heart 
was ill at ease, and ill content with the world or his own conscience; 
the memory of hours misspent, the pang of affection misplaced or un- 
requited, the experience of man s worset nature, which intercourse with 
ill- chosen associates, by choice or circumstance, peculiarly teaches 
these,, as they sank down into the depths of his great min4, seem not 
only to have inspired into it the conception of I^ear and Timon, but that 
of one primary character, the ceneurcr of mankind. This type is first 
seen in the philosophic melancholy of Jaques, gazing with an undi- 
minisbed serenity, and with a gaiety of fancy, though not of .manners, 
on the foWes of the world. It assumes a grader cast in the exiled Duke 
of the same pky, and next one rather more severe in the Dukeof Measure 
for In ah these, however, it is merely contemplative phi- 

losophy,,; In Ifappilet thia^-is mingled with the impul^/of d perturbed 

iW of extraordinary eircumtilanecs;; it- shinea.no 

longer, 
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longer^ as in the former characters, with a steady light, but plays in fitful 
coruscations amidst feigned gaiety and extravagance, tn Lear it is the 
flash of sudden inspiration across the incongruous imagery of madness ; 
in Timon it is obscured by the exaggerations of misanthropy. These 
plays all belong to nearly the same period : As you Like It being usually 
referred to 1600, Hainlet, in its altered form, to about 1602, Timon to 
the tame year, Measure for Measure to 1603, and Lear to 1604. In the 
later plays of Shakspeare, especially in Macbeth and the Tempest, much 
of moral speculation will be found, but he has never returned to this type 
of character in the personages. Timon is less read and less pleasing 
than the great majority of Shakspeare’s plays ; but it abounds with signs 
of his genius. Schlegel observes that of all his works it is that which has 
most satire ; comic in representation of the parasites, indignant and 
Juveualian in the bursts of Timon himself* — vol. iii. pp. 56G-569. 

We are inclined to add'tliese observations on Coriolanus. ‘ This 
fault’ (that of too close an adherence to history, or rather, perhaps, 
to Plutarch, which may be observe!^ in Julius Caesar and Antony 
and Cleopatra) — 


* is by no means discerned in the third Roman tragedy of^hakspeare, 
Coriolanus. He luckily found an intrinsic historical unity uhich he 
could not have destroyed, and which his magnificent delineation of the 
chief personage has thoroughly maintained. Coriolanus himself has the 
grandeur of sculpture ; his ]*roportions are colossal, nor would Je ss than 
this transcendent superiority by which he towers over his fellow-citizens 
warrant, or seem for the moment to warrant, his haughtiness and their 
pusillanimity. The surprising judgment of Shakspeare is visible in 
this, A dramatist of the second class, a Corneille, a Schiller, or an 
Alfieri, would not have lost the occasion of representing the plebeian 
form of courage and patriotism. A tribune would have been made to 
utter noble ^eeches, and some critics would have extolled the balance 


and contrast of the antagonist principles* And this might have de- 
generated .into the general saws of ethics and politics which philosophical 
tragedians love to pour forth. But Shakspeare instinctively perceived 
that to render the arrogance of Coriolanus endurable to the spectator, 
or dramatically probable, he must abase the plebeians to a contemptible 
populace* The sacrifice of hiabric truth is often necessary for the truth 
p/ poetry. The citizens of" early Rome, “ rvsticorum ttiascula miiitum 
proles** are indeed calumniated in his scenes, and might almost pass for 
burgesses of Stratford ; but the unity of emotion istiot dissipated by con- 
tradictoiry eneigies. Corioleuus is less rich in poetical style than the 
other two, hut the comic partii are full of humour. In these three tra- 
gedies it is manifest that Roman character, and stil) more Roman 
manners, fu*e not exhibited, with the precision of a jtcholar > yet tbci^|s 
something that distiuguishc$ them from the bst, something of a 
(Hosihj in the sentiments and language, which shows us that 
had not read that history without entering into its spirit. liX 
pp. 5'J2, 513. ‘ ' 'y / 

But it was not only the imagination of man, 
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faculty, v\hich was thus set free, and, during this period, if we may 
so say, of quiescent agitation, of general mental excitement, yet of 
livil repose, spoke to the awakened passions and stirring thoughts 
of men ; — in England was first formed a vigorous and compre- 
hensive Teutonic literature in prose. The first active and \io- 
lent conflicts of the Reformation could scarcely perhaps be con- 
sidered a literary strife ; as far as it was promoted or retarded by 
published writings, it was a war of religious pamphlets, none of 
which can be adduced as a model of good English. However 
striking and pithy as are some of the rude and homely sentences 
of Latimer; however some of the earlier documents of the 
church — the first set of homilies — are plain, perspicuous, and 
masculine in their diction, yet till the latter half of Elizabeth's 
reign we cannot date the development of anything like good 
English prose. There is one writer whom Mr. Hallam does not 
notice in this character, who, think, deserves some mention, — 
Father Parsons, the Jesuit, whose religious, even more than his 
political writings, as to style, might find a place in a history of 
literature. Both Hooker and Bacon, as far as the latter ven- 
tured to deviate from the established usage of publishing philo- 
sophic disquisitions in Latin, were, in some degree, what Spenser 
and Shakspeare were to Teutonic poetry. The ^Ecclesiastical 
Polity’ was the first great work which showed the depth, the ful- 
ness, the pret'ision, to a certain point, the harmony of English prose 
composition. The nature of its subject, nevertheless, confined it 
to a peculiar and theological dialect^ almost at times swelling out 
into poetry ; and it was gn the whole too solemn, as it were, for 
the practical and every-day business of life. The language of 
Bacon, particularly in his Essays, instinct as it is with imagery, 
delighting, and at times perplexing, the reader with the happiest 
and sometimes with remote and whimsical analogies, approaches 
more Uearly to that of ordinary persons ; it has still, even on t^e 
highest subjects, more of the tone of the man of the world than 
of the secluded and meditative divine. It gave a presage^ at lea^t, 
of what English might become as the language of a free, a reasem- 
ing, and a practical people. 

The Reformation, ot rather, perhaps, to ascend to the primary 
and" moving caUse oP the Reformation itself, the invention of 
had set loose all the great questions not merely of 
'theolo^dal but of political lienee and speculative philosophy, 

‘ Euro|>e, wherevet there was a period of cessation 
from actual yn&T or civil contention, men of different degrees of 
strength, sagacity, and subtlety encountered those problems, some 
of which within the sphere, some stretched far |>eyond the 
of human knowledge. ' At first the boundaries of the 

several 
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several branches of inquiry were vague and uncertain. Mr. 
Hallam must have experienced some difficulty in assigning the 
more distinguished and universal writers to their proper sphere. 
Speculative philosophy was straining to throw off the long-eSta- 
blished yoke of theology; theology struggled to maintain its 
supremacy, not over metaphysics alone> but over physical science. 
In the south of Europe, the re-establislicd power and vigilance of 
the church, the strict uniformity of the Jesuit system of edu- 
cation, though it could not entirely suppress the struggles of the 
rebellious intellect, yet succeeded in taming it to more complete, 
though not such manifest, subjection. Mr. Hallam, following 
M. Ranke (we venture to refer to our own articles on M. Ranke’s 
history), b^is done ample justice to the influence of the Jesuit 
order. But tho very merits of the Jesuit education were its most 
dangerous influences. It raised the general level of instruction, 
and thereby seemed to acquire right to keep down everything 
which could asjiire above it. Paradoxical as it maj sound, we 
suspect that nothing would tend so much as a universal, regular, 
and uniform education to su}>press genius, originality, and inven- 
tion. What really great mind, which has advanced human know* 
ledge in any one of its more imjportant branches, arose out of the 
Jesuit schools, those schools which, no doubt, to a certain extent, 
encouraged and disseminated letters and philosophy ? Descartes, it 
must be remembered, though educated in a Jesuit school, before 
he began to philosophise had retired beyond their influence, into 
the free atmosphere of Holland. In our admiration of Galileo, and 
our indignant sympathy in his persecution, we cannot but consider 
what Galileo might have been, if his lot had been cast in a northern 
country. It is impossible to calculate the unseen and impalpable 
weight of popish despotism in depressing the free and aspijing 
intellect. The consciousness of restraint, the constant balancing 
between the value and importance of a discovery, and the risk 
and odium of offending the established rule by publishing it, 
the natural desire of peace, which is so necessary to xalm and 
meditative inquiiy, hold dotvn by their own im]>erceptible chains 
the strongest and most courageous spirit. The Ilaliah mind seems 
never to have been wanting in philosophical invention and sub- ' 
tlety (the geologists, We believe, look to Italy for the legitiihale 
parents of their science), but their motions have been too jealously . ^ 
watdhedi their progress so much impeded by the redistancO^ <ff*ed^' ' 
cational and ecclesiastical prejudices/ that they haVe 
in a less degree * them might have been expected to the advahfe- 
ment of human knowledge* Even* in letters, Sarpi only 

under the protection of his Venetiancountrymen who steadhly main- 
tained their independence against the papal see ; But nitifch' 

later 
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later period, the persecution of Giannone showed that history could 
not speak with freedom on subjects connected with the conflicting 
powers of the church and the state. Tlie natural consequence of 
this has been^ that in Italy when bolder and more irregular minds 
have buist their bondage, they have plunged desperately forward, 
and rushed into the most extreme opinions. In religion this was 
the case with those reformers who w'ere prudent or fortunate 
enough to escape beyond the frontiers of Italy, the Socini, and, 
among others, Aconcio, the first wiiter, as Mr. Hallam justly ob- 
serves, who limited the fundamental articles of Christianity to a 
small number (Aconcio himself was, probably, an Arian, and 
included the Trinity among the disputable points), and anticipated 
that broad principle of toleration, which was afterwards asserted 
by the Arminians of Holland, and by Jeremy Taylor, in his 
celebrated ‘ Treatise on the Liberty of Prophesying.’ In specu- 
lative philosophy, they w’ent wimdering on, in the seclusion of 
their own souls, and might almost seem to take delight in tam- 
pering with Torbidden thoughts. Mr. Hallam has given a very 
lucid view of the pantheistic tenets of Telesio, of Jordano Bruno, 
and, at a later period, of the singularly fanciful hypotheses of Cam- 
panel la. On these writers, however, wc must content ourselves 
with a reference to his volumes. The extreme political theories 
were in general the growth of countries, in w'hich men’s minds 
had, as in France, been wrought up by fierce factions and civil 
wars to the most violent oppugnancy ; or where on one side the 
Reformation principle asserted the supremacy of the State, the 
reviving Roman Catholicism tliat of the Church, with the most 
uncompromising and unlimited vehemence. The oppressions of 
the governments, which were enough ^ to drive a wise man mad ’ 
— the classical studies, which offered the republics of Greece and 
Rome for models of public, liberty — the fanaticism, which sought 
its only precedents in the Jewish polity~the asserted power of 
the Church over heretical or aposUitc sovereigns — ^wrought to- 
gether in strange accordance to develop and promulgate the 
doctrine of tyrannicide ; the Scotch Republican, the English 
Churchman, the French Leaguer, and the Spanish Jesuit*— 
Buchanan, Poynet, Rose, and Boucher, and Mariana — met 
together by different roads on this perilous point. Mr. Hallam, 
at the close of this part of his subject# introduces a luminous 
vindicatipn qt the right of Bodin (the author of the ^ Republic ’) 
to an.eilfdnent rank among political writers. 

But the higher philosophy of tlfe mind and of the material 
world rt^uired men of mor^ commanding intelleccsi and placed 
in morp favourable circumi^ances# to enable her to burst at once 
the of acbolastichflO^ and of the great authority of scho** 

lasticism. 
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lasticism^ Aristotle. It is obviously impossible for us to compress 
farther the compressed summary, for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Hallam, of the weight and influence of the ^reat liberators 
of the mind of nian^ Bacon, Gassendi, and Descartes. Yet, here 
again, we find that the stirring repose of the Jatcr part of Eli/a- 
beth’s, and the yet ])artially agitated commencement of James’s 
reign, gave ample room for Bacon to construct his new system of 
philosophy ; wliile Descartes might appear to retire, not merely 
from the all- watchful vigilance of the ehurch, but likewise from the 
tumults which had scarcely ceased to desolate his country, to the more 
peaceful dominion of Holland. In one respect, if uninterrupted 
meditative retirement, if repose, and freedom of thought and speech, 
were his objects, Descartes had mistaken the place cliosen for his 
sanctuary. The dominant Calvinism of Holland was at least as 
jealous and searching in its vigilance, as nairow in its picju- 
dices, and as virulent in its hatred of enlarged philosophy, ns 
the Sor bonne or the severest school of the Jesuits. Bacon 
was happier in his position, and his philosophy came less into 
contact with theologic questions. We might indeed wish that his 
moral had been as much above suspicion as his religious orthodoxy 
seems to have been. Mr. Hallam’s object throughout these pro- 
found, and sometimes abstruse, discussions, appears to be, to 
award with rigid impartiality his fair meed of originality and 
invention to each of these great labourers in the fabric of human 
knowledge ; he is strictly just, as well to those whose names we 
are accustomed to hear with reverence and gratitude, as to others 
who bear a much less popular sound, as Hol^bes, and, at a later 
period, Spinosa We extract a passage on the much-debated 
question of the popularity and influence of Bacon s writings : — 

‘ What has been the fame of Bacon, the wisest, greatest, of man- 
kind/’ it is needless to say. What has been his real influence over 
mankind, how much of our enlarged and exact knowledge may he attri- 
buted to his inductive method, what of this again has been due to a 
thorough study of his writings, and what to an indirect and secondary 
acquaintance with them, are questions of another kind, and less easily 
solved. Stewart, the philosopher, who has dwelt most on the prakes of 
Bacon, while he conceives him to have exercised a considerable influence 
over the English men of science in the seventeenth century, supposes, 
on the authority of Montucla, that he did not command the general 
admiration of Europe/* till the publication of the preliminary discoufse 
to the French Encyclopaedia by Diderot and D’Alembert. TOis* "how- 
ever, is by much too precipitate a conclusion. He became 
mediately known oil the continent. Gassendi was one of hii^tnost 
ardent admirers. Descartes mentions him, I believe^ once c^ly, in a 
letter to Merseime in 1632 ; but he was of all men the most Unwilling 
to praise a contemporary. It may be said that these were philosophers, 
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and that their testimony does not imply the admiration of mankind. 
But writers of a very different character mention him in a familiar 
manner. Richelieu is said to have highly esteemed Lord Bacon. And 
it may in some measure be due to this, that in the Sentimens de 
rAcademie h'ran^aise sur Ic Cid, he is alluded to, simply by the name 
Bacon, as one n ell known. VoiUire, in a letter to Costar, about the 
same time, bestows high eulogy on some passages of Bacon which his 
correspondent had sent to him, and observes that Horace would have 
been astonished to hear a barbarian Briton discourse in such a stjle. 
The treatise De Augmeiitis was republished in France in 1624, the 
year after its appearance in England. It was translated into French as 
early as 1632 ; no great proofs of neglect. Editions came out in 
Holland, 1645, 1652, and 1662. Even the Novum Organum, which, 
as has been said, never became so popular as his other WTitings, was 
thrice printed in Holland, in 1645, 1650, and 1660. Leibnitz and 
Puffendorf are loud in tlnir expressions of admiration, the former 
ascribing to him the revival of true philosophy as fully as we can at 
present. I should be more inclined to doubt whether he were ade- 
quately valued by his countrymen in his own time, or in the imme- 
diately subsequent period. Under the first Stuarts, there was little 
taste among studious men but for theology, and chiefly for a theology 
which, proceeding with an extreme deference to authority, could not 
but generate a disposition of mind, e\en upon other subjects, alien to 
the progressive and inquisitive spirit of the inductive philosophy. The 
institution of the Royal Society, or, rather, the love of physical science 
out of which that institution arose, in the second part of tlie seventeenth 
century, made England resound with the name of her illustrious chan- 
cellor. Few now spoke of him without a kind of homage that only the 
gieatest men receive. Yet still it was by natural philosophers alone 
that the writings of Bacon were much studied. The editions of his 
orks, except the Essays, were few ; the Novum Organum never came 
separately from the English press. They were not even much quoted ; 
for I believe it will be found that the fashion of referring to the brilliant 
passages of the De Augmentis and the Novum Organum, at least in 
books designed for the general reader, is not much older than the close 
of the last century. Scotland has the merit of having led the way ; 
Reid, Stewart, Robison, and Playfair turned that which had been a 
blind veneration into a rational worship ; and 1 should suspect that 
more have r^d Lord Bacon within these thirty years than in the two 
preceding centuries. It may be an usual consequence of the enthusi- 
a^ic panegyrics lately poqred upon his name, that a more positive 
^cacy haa sometimes been attributed to his philosophical writings than 
fliey really possessed^ and it might he asked whether Italy, where he 
watptobahly not much known, were not the true school of experimental 
phili^>ghy'in Europe, whether his method# of investigation were not 
chiefly such as men of sfugacity and lover# qf truth might simultaneously 
have dei^sed, But, whiffet may have Ireen the case with respect to 
achi^ ^Jlpoveries in we must give to written wisdom its proper 

meed ^ book# priqr, of Lord Bacon canr^d mankind so far 

on the road to truth i noneliave obtained so thorough a triumph over 
VOL. LXV. NO. exxx. 2 c arrogant 
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arrogant usurpation without seeking to substitute another ; and he may 
be compared with those liberators of nations, who have given them laws 
by which they might govern themselves, and retained no homage but 
their gratitude.’ — vol. iii. pp. 223-228. 

Yet, after all which has been written by eloquent men, in 
earlier or in modern days, especially by a living writer to whom 
Mr. Hallam alludes, is there anything so fine, so true, or so dis- 
criminating, as old Cowley’s lines, which, though, as inscribed to 
the Royal Society, they may appear chiefly addressed to the na- 
tural philosophers of his day, yet, as poetry, may perhaps be con- 
sidered the expression of a more general sentiment ? The lines 
are well known, but will bear repeating : — 

‘ Bacon at last, a mighty man, arose, 

Whom a wise king and Nature chose 
Lord Chancellor of both their laws, 

And boldly undertook the injur’d Pupils’ cause. 

Authority which did a body lx)ast, 

Though ’twas but air condens’d, and stalk’d about 
Like some old giant’s more gigantic ghost, 

To terrific the learned rout, 

With the plain magic of true Reason’s light 
He chased out of her sight 

From these and all long errors of the way, 

In which our wandering predecessors went, 

And, like th’ old Hebrews, many years did stray 
In deserts of but small extent, 

Bacon, like Mos^s, led us forth at last ; 

The barren wilderness he past. 

Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promised land, 

And from the mountain’s top of his exalted wit 
Saw it himself, and show’d us it. 

But life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds, and conquer too ; 

Nor can so short a line sufficient be 
To fathom the vast depths of Nature’s sea. 

The work he did we ought t* admire. 

And were unjust if we should more require 
From his few years, divided ’twixt th’ excess 
Of low afflictions and high happiness : 

For who on things remote can fix his sight 
Who’s always in a triumph or a fight ?* * 

' ' ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ . I-. - r u, - , ■ I • ■ 

♦ As we may not have another opportunity of noticing Cowley in the c0^e of our 
review, wc would say that we fully agree with Mr. Hallam in his cstitnMe of his faults, 
yet we appreciate, we think, rather more fovourably his beauties. , be.no 

doubt that Mr. Hallam is right in preferring the Complaint, and, as wo also think, 
the El^ on Mr/ Hervey to that on Crashaw th© poet, which Jfohnkoti^^tisiders his 
ilnest piece. 

Though 
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Though the resuscitation of Roman Catholicism, its vigorous 
reorganisation, as tlic dominant feeling or passion of southern 
Kurope, and tlie authority which it assumed over the educa- 
tion of mankind, might restrain the intellectual advancement 
which was hastening onward to its more perfect development 
in Protestant countries, and to a certain extent in France, 
it gave birth to a new outburst of poetry, as we have already 
observed, in Italy, but more manifestly in Spain. The, age of 
literature in Spain was the shortest of any country which has 
attained to any distinction. It is almost comprehended in the 
period of Lope de Vega, Cervantes, and^ Calderon, which like- 
wise includes its better historians. The religious excitement 
met with other causes which stirred the stately solemnity of the 
Spanish mind into activity. Her military glories, the adventu- 
rous conquests in America, the wars against the Moors, which, 
tlj()ugh they sr>oii degenerated into fierce and intolerant peisccu- 
tions, at first retained some tinge of romance and chivalry — all 
t!ie best part of her drama, her Don Quixote, her historians, 
pen’ll a j)S oven the best of her ballads, belong to the century which 
lie's between 1.350 and 1(350. Mr. Hallam speaks with less con- 
fidence, and leans Tuorc on the authority of others, in his survey 
of Sjianisli literature, tlian in any other part of his undertaking. 
Of some of their historians, many of whom have at least the 
merit of great animation and picturc'squeness, and a lofty Spanish 
dignity, not without some of the more solid qualificatious of his- 
toric art, he takes, as far as we remember, no notice, excejit of 
Mariana, Mendoza, and Dc Solis. The Sjinniards, in their lyric 
poetry, seemed at one time in danger of yielding to the dominant 
classical tast(? of Italy, of stooping to be imitative of an imitative 
school. Herrera and Luis de Leon, though Horatian, yet in a 
higher tone than mere copyists> and Villegas, not so much from 
the form and matter as from the exuberant life and playful- 
ness of his poetry, asserted their title to originality. To us the 
great interest in the Ar«aucana of Ercilla is that the author him- 
self was engaged in the wild warfare which is the subject of 
his poem. Spain alone has her warrior poets. The adventures 
of Cervantes are well known ; and however wearisome the episodes 
the Araueana — however we are perplexed by a sudden inter- 
ruption of our Indian war by a long vindication of the virtue of 
Queen Dido against the slanderous anachronisms of Viigil — lor 
once poetry seems to be heightened by an apparent accordance 
with hisjtoxical truth ; and there is an air of reality about the Cau- 
policaU ,^iid the lautero Of tho Araucana which compensates for 
the want of But the poetic fame 

of herTdrama, txpm which the theatres of other 

^ 2 c 2 countries 
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countries were long content to borrow, elllicr in ungrateful silence, 
or with a kind of (contemptuous gratitude. The imitators seemed 
to admit that the rude ore was dug from the mine of Spanish in- 
vention, but to imply that its whole value and beauty dep(‘nded on 
the foreign workmanship. The German critics W'ere the first dis- 
coverers of the real poetic merits, especially of Calderon, whom 
they sometimes place on the same level with Shakspeare; just 
as other discoverers, when a Tinian or Juan Fernandez has un- 
expectedly burst upon their sight, have heightened them into an 
earthly Paradise. Mr. Hallam has done us the honour of sub- 
scribing to our estimatf of Calderon which appeared many years 
ago in this Journal, and which still appears to us to be just and 
true. However far the drama of Spain might' recede from the 
pure morals of Christianity in its complicated amorous adven- 
tures, the tricks and subterfuges of its Graciosos, and in the 
general appeal to the laws of Castilian honour and ancestral 
pride, rather than to the simpler and more Christian precepts of 
right and wrong, there can be no doubt that its primary and in- 
deed its unfailing inspiration was religion. Independent of the 
Autos Sacramentales, which form a class apart, of purely sacred 
dramas, represented in the festivals of the Church with the 
solemnities of religion, many of the nobler plays of Calderon, 
especially the celebrated Devocion de la Cruz, were strictly 
religious tragedies. And it was a religion still fertile in miracle, 
believing with fond fidelity every wild legend. The hagiogra})hy 
of the Church was to Lope and Calderon what the Grecian my- 
thology was to il-^schylus 'hiid Sophocles. It was a religion of 
which the first principle was hatred of the heretic and the 
infidel — a religion fortifuKl in this fierce intolerance by the long 
>vars with the Moors ; which was in no fear of the Inquisition, so 
genially instinct was it with the same spirit, and, like the Inqui- 
sition, in strict accordance with the dominant sentiment. No 
wonder that where the Auto de Fe was a popular exhibition, the 
milder yet not less fervid fanaticism of Calderon should find the 
poet’s strong enequragement, the response of the huu^an heart to 
his language and to his opinions. 

On one. book, however, and that the most import^int in Spanish 
literature, our readers will have anticipated, Don Quixote, Mt. 
Hallam has some observations at the same time so original 
so worthy of consideration, that we shouW neither d(>‘ justice 
readers nor to OUT j^aithor if we should not invite their 

Mr. Hallam first states the theory of ^ Don Quixote^/ ;Whicli 
has been adopted and followed out with great ingO&uitkhy M. 
^ismondi. 

‘ According to these writers, the primary idea is that of a ^ man of 

’ elevateil 
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elevated character, excited by heroic and enthusiastic feelings to the 
extravagant pitch of wishing to restore the age of chivalry ; nor is it 
possible to form a more mistaken notion of this work than by consider- 
ing it merely as a satire, intended by the author to ridicule the absurd 
passion for reading old romances.” * “ The fundamental idea of Don 

Quixote,” says Sismondi, “ is the eternal contrast betw een the spirit of 
poetry and that of prose. Men of an elevated soul propose to them- 
selves as the object of life to be the defenders of the weak, the support 
of the oppressed, the cliampions of justice and innocence. Like Don 
Quixote, they find on every side the image of the virtues they worship ; 
they believe that disinterestedness, nobleness, courage — in short, knight 
errantry — are still prevalent ; and with no calculation of their own 
powers, they expose themselves for an ungrateful world, they offer them- 
selves as a sacrifice to the laws and rules of an imaginary state of 
society.” ’ f — voh iii. pp. 661, 668. 

Hence the inference that ^ Don Quixote’ is a most melan- 
choly — some oven have gone so far as to add, as destroying the 
generous poetry of life, a most immoral book. Mr. Hallam 
begins by observing, that as ^ the mere enthusiasm of doing good 
if excited by vanity, and not accompanied by common sense, is 

seldom very serviceable to mankind ; or, as the world 

might be much the worse for such heroes, it might not be im- 
moral, notwithstanding their benevolent enthusiasm, to put them 
out of countenance by a little ridicule.’ 

‘ This however is not, as I conceive, the primary aim of Cervantes; 
nor do I think that the exhibition of one great truth, as the predomi- 
nant, but concealed, moral of a long work, is in the spirit of his age. 
He possessed a very thoughtful mind, and a profound knowledge of 
humanity ; yet the generalization which the hypothesis of Boulerwek 
and Sismondi requires for the leading conception of Don Quixote, 
besides its being a little inconsistent with the valorous and romantic 
character of its author, belongs to a more advanced period of philosophy 
than his own 

‘ In the first chapter of this romance, Cervantes, with a few strokes 
of a great master, sets before us the pauper gentleman, an early riser 
and keen sportsman, who, “ when he w'as idle, which was most part of 
the year,” gave himself up to reading books of chivflJry till he lost his 
wits. The events that follow are in every one*s recollection ; his lunacy 
consists no doubt only in one idea; but this is so absorbing that it per- 
verts the evidence of his senses, and predominates in all his language. 
lt„ is to be observed, therefore, in relation to the nobleness of soul 
a^crib^ tO jJDon Qui;!(ote, t^at every sentiment be utters is borrowed, 
with, i| l^nptilious rigour, from the romances of bis library; he resorts 
to ev^ry occasion lor precedents ; if he is* intrepidly brave, it is 

becaiisV madness and vanity have made him believe himself un- 
conqu-feraWe; if he bestows kingiloms, it is because Amadis would have 

bonjerwek, p. 33^4. J Litt^rataie du Midi, vol. iii. p» 339. 

, > . done 
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done the same ; if he is honourable, courteous, a redresser of wrongs, 
it is in pursuance of those prototypes from whom, except that he seems 
rather more scruj)ul(ms in chastity, it is his only boast not to diverge. 
Those who talk of the exalted character of Don Quixote seem really to 
forget that, on these subjects, he has no character at all ; he is the echo 
of romance ; and to praise him is merely to say that the tone of chivalry, 
which these productions studied to keep up, and, in the hands of in- 
ferior artists, foolishly exaggerated, was full of moral dignity, and has, 
in a subdued degree of force, modelled the character of a man of honour 
in the present day. But throughout the first two volumes of Don 
Quixote, though in a few unimportant passages he talks rationally, I 
cannot find more than two in which he displays any other knowledge 
or strength of mind than the original delineation of the character would 
lead us to expect. 

‘ The case is much altered in the last two volumes. Cervantes hod 
acquired an immense popularity, and perceived the opportunity, of 
which lie had already availed himself, that this romance gave for dis- 
playing his own mind. He had become attached to a liero who had 
made him illustrious, and suffered himself to lose sight oCthe clear out- 
line he had once traced for Quixote’s personality. Hence wo find, in 
all this second part, that although the lunacy as to knights errant remains 
unabated, he is, on all other subjects, not only rational in the low sense 
of the word, but clear, ^cute, profound, sarcastic, cool-headed. His phi- 
losophy is elevated, but not enthusiastic ; his imagination is ]>oetica], 
but it is restrained by strong sense. There arc, in fact, two Don 
Quixotes ; one, whom Cervantes first designed to draw, the foolish gen- 
tleman of La Mancha, whose foolishness had made him frantic ; the 
other a highly-gifted, accomplished model of the best chivalry, trained 
in all the court, the camp, qj the college could impart, but scathed in 
one portion of his mind by an inexplicable visitation of monomania. 
One is inclined to ask why this Don Quixote, who is Cervantes, should 
have been more likely to lose his intellects by reading romances than 
Cervantes himself. As .a matter of bodily disease, such an event is 
doubtless possible 5 but nothing can be conceived more improper for 
fiction, nothing more incapable of affording a moral lesson, tlmn the in- 
sanity which arises wholly from disease. Insanity is, in no point of 
view, a theme fdt ridicule ^ and feWs is an inherent fault of the romance 
(for those who ' imagined tlkt Cervantes has not rendered Quixote 
ridiculous bai^f^.lHirange notion of the word) ; but the -thoughtlessness 
of mankind, rather then theii> insensibility, for they do nbt connect mad- 
ness with misery,^ furnishes some apology for the first two volumes. In 
proportion as we perceive below the veil of mental delusion a noble in- 
tellect, we feel a painful sympathy with its humiliation; the char^qter 
becomes more coj^iceted and Interesting, but has less truij^.jSnd 
naturalness — an which might als6 be made, compjfrat^vely 

speaking, to the incidents in the latter volumes, wherein I do hot find 
the admirable, probability that reigns through the former. ' But this 
contrast of wisdom and virtue with insanity, in the same subject,* would 
have been repulsive in the primary delineation, as I think auy one may 

judge 
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judge by supposing that Cervantes had, in the first chapter, drawn such 
a picture of Quixote as Bouterwek and Sismondi have draw'n for him.’ — 
vol. iii. pp. 669-672. 

Mr. Hallam adheres therefore to the judgment of two cen- 
turies as to the aim of Cervantes in ^ Don Quixote,’ and thus 
sums up his impartial testimony to the merit of this wonderful 
work : — 

* Cervantes stands on an eminence below which we must place the 
best of his successors. We have only to compare him with Le Sage or 
Fielding, to judge of his vast superiority. To Scott indeed he must 
yield in the variety of his power; but in the line of comic romance, we 
should hardly think Scott his equal.’ — vol. iii. p. 674. 

While Spain was thus, as it were, exhausting its whole intel- 
lect in one brief era of poetry, France was more gradually yet 
rapidly maturing at once her short age of poetic excellence, and 
that perfection of her prose which, if she has maintained, she has 
assuredly not surpassed. We are not very partial to the old and 
misapplied •phrase, ‘the Augustan era of letters;’ but that of 
France — which began under the monarchy, we presume to say, of 
Richelieu, and reached its height under Louis XIV. — bears suf- 
ficient analogy, in its character and the principles of its forma- 
tion, to that of imperial Rome, to justify its use. It seems to have 
arisen, like that of Virgil and Horace, out of the peace of despotism 
which followed and was still heaving, as it were, with the motion 
of the religious wars. Its marked characteristic was, that it was 
the literature of a court, the influence of which spread through a 
capital in which all France began tp be concentred. It was a 
literature of society, not in its narrow sense of a coterie, or even 
of an academy, but that of men constantly in contact with each 
other, exercising a perpetual — at times a refining and tasteful, at 
others a repressive and contracting — authority over its develop- 
ment. It fed on public applause; it lived on the immediate 
sympathy of those to whom it was addressed. Hence its purity, 
its perspicuity, its popularity, in t|ie highest sense — aristo- 
cratical popularity, indeed, but that of an aristocracy which com- 
prehended tbff; better part of France, or rather/ we should say, of 
Paris. Montaigne, indeed, to whom France and Europe are in- 
debted for bringing many difficult and abstruse subjects within 
the range of popular thought, happily for himself and for his 
faine as an author, lived in his country retirement, and there fol- 
low^d^out in pe^ce all hht desultory to del|gbtful speculations 
on own natoe and on thai of man. E?en during the exclu- 
sive dominion over Fr^such literature, exercised by the court and 
the capital, some of the more profound thinkers of France dwelt 
aloof, eliW in foreign countries, like Descartes, or in the retired 

sanctuary 
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*au€ttiary of their own imagination, like Malebranche ; or, like 
Pascal, if we may so say, in the gloomy hermitage of a melan- 
choly mirid. Yet though Pascal, when he brooded over his sub- 
lime " Thoughts/ secluded himself, if not from the society, from 
the intellectual intercf>urse of men, when he would efiect his great 
moral purpose, the extirpation of the low Jesuit morality — when 
he Would expose that subtle casuistry which, working outward 
from the confessional, was perplexing the moral sense of man, and 
substituting captious and subtle rules for the broad and vigorous 
principles which can alone guide or satisfy the conscience-*- 
Pascal himself felt the necessity of becoming popular, if we may 
so say, Parisian. The French langujxge had never been written 
in a higher style of refinement, or spoke so vividly to the general 
car, as in the * Provincial Letters/ The fine sarcasm, the subtle 
irony, the graceful turn of expression, the poignant hint which 
cannot be mistaken, the suggestion which reckons, in some de- 
gree, on the quickness of the reader, the simplicity of statement 
which makes every one suppose that they are at once at the bottom 
of the profoundest subject, the quiet coolness with which the 
most monstrous tenets of his adversaries are at times illustrated — 
these consummate arts of writing, in which the art is concealed, 
would have been addressed m vain to a ruder age, or a more 
agitated society. Whether Pascal is occasionally unfair in his 
quotations, or uncandidly general in his inferences from- insulated 
sentences, was, we suspect, as little inquired by the readers 
of the ^Provincial Letters’ in Paris as it is by posterity. The 
style, the inimitable style, carried all before it; the most fastidious 
taste might learn a lesson from the purity and clearness of Pascal; 
and even now, when the questions which they agitate, and the 
passions to which they appeal, are obsolete and dead, wc revert 
to the ^Provincial Letters’ as to the perfection of composition. 
How much Voltaire was indebted to this extraordinary work for 
his own brilliancy of style, he acknowledges as fully as could be 
expei?ted from his vanity. The keen and furbished weapons which 
Pascal bad forge^^ith such skill for the defence of the best 
interests of religion, were turned against it in the age. We 
do not make this observation, however, to the disparagement of 
Pascal : that evil lay deeper than in the influence, the adventitious 
and unintentional influence, of any one man. 

As might be expected in thfe literature which adapted itself to 
such a state of things, many of its cleverest writers were writeirs 
for society— shrewd and brilliant painters of the manners around 
them — such as La Bruyfere and Rochefoucault in prose, and: that 
model of the light and graceful dn verse — whose elegane^/wit, 
and taste, compensate for all the higher qualities of |)Oetry*^ 
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La Fontaine. But the two great spheres in which French poetry 
and French prose expanded themselves to maturity were those in 
which an idle, and, as it would be supposed^, a cultivated aristo- 
cracy, whose atmosphere of life was public spectacle and amuse- 
ment, were (let not our readers be shocked at the j uxtaposition) 
the stage and the pulpit. No one will deny that there was some- 
thing more than oratorical, something dramatic (we use the >Vord 
in no invidious sense), in those splendid displays of eloquence 
which fell from the lips of Bossuct, Bourdaloue, and, at a later 
period, ot Massillon, and which powerfully contributed to form the 
vivid and numerous character of French prose. These sermons 
were by no means a part of a general system of instruction ; they 
were great exhibitions, to which the king and all his nobles 
crowded at peculiar seasons of the year, in Advent and in Lent. 
Not merely a particular preacher, but a particular sermon, was 
commanded by royal authority. The funeral orations were more 
peculiarly a kind of aristocratical religious spectacle, accompanied 
with all the» impressive circumstances so well understood by the 
Homan Catholic Church, and no doubt for a time producing 
strong religious impressions. The year might indeed appear 
divided — not, in truth, in equal portions — between these solemn 
religious exhibitions and the profaner diversions of the drama. 
In Lent the king turned off his mistresses, the theatres were 
closed, and nothing was seen but the outward signs of penitence, 
and humiliation, and propriety ; nothing was listened to by the 
court but the grave arguments of Bourdaloue, or the magnificent 
rhetoric of Bossuct. But Lent gone by, the old familiarities 
were again renewed; all Paris, at least the court, streamed again 
to the doors of the theatre, and Corneille and Racine resumed 
their empire. At length, when the ISlst (as the doating old 
monarch himself perhaps fondly supposcnl) more legitimate 
liaison with the devout Maintenon was established, a still closer 
approximation took place between the religious and the theatrical 
passion ; and by his pleasing * Esther ’ and his noble ^ Athalie/ 
Racine blended, as it might seem to some, thfe two incongruous 
characters-iswAat of a dramatic writer for public representation, 
and a religious teacher, 

Mr. Hallam, though so ardent a Sfaaksperian, os we have 
already shown, does not think it nec&fsmty to deny himself the 
enjoyment , of the excellencies of the French drama. ■ Bigotry in 
.tastet: Itka bigotry in religion, is its own jpuntshment ; the victim 
of who from miiG^taken rigour forbids himself the free use 

of the^layish bounties of Divine Providence, and thus seals his 
heart against many of the most delightful and blameless enjoy- 
mettlSv.C# life, is : an object of compassion to the wise and cha- 
ritable 
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ritable Christian ; the rigorist in taste may in the same manner 
be pitied for the narrow spirit with which he proscribes many 
works of genius an<l beauty, because they are not in harmony 
with his established theories, and thus shuts himself out, as it 
were, from half the world of letters. The French drama cer- 
tainly appears to arise out of two singularly incongruous ele- 
ments^ the classical form of the simple old Greek republics, and 
the gallantry, which descended from the chivalry of the middle 
ages upon the luxurious courts of modern Europe. Nothing in 
fact can be less classical, or less Grecian, in its tone of sentiment, 
which is almost the vital energy of the drama. Yet even these dis- 
cordant elements are wrought up in the best of the French dramas 
with such singular felicity ; the construction of the drama is 
sometimes so skilful, the diction so pure and noble, the whole 
effect so uribrokenly solemn, dignified, and impressive, tliat even 
as works of consummate art, if not of creative genius and of 
truth, they cannot but demand our high admiration. Even if the 
serious drama, the Roman and Grecian Tragedy -^of France, 
seems to belong to a peculiar state of society, and, after all, may 
seem domiciliated by a forcible transplantation, rather than native 
and congenial to the region, still a brilliant court, and an activcly- 
idle capital, was the soil, of aL others, adapted to the comedy of 
chai'actcr and manners. The great mistake in Sclilegers Lec^- 
tures on the Drama, the evidence that theory will mislead even a 
mind so sagacious, profound, and discriminating as his, appears 
to us his depreciation of Moliere. That Moliere has not the 
poetry of comedy which animates the gay and fantjistic scenes of 
Aristophanes, is unquestionable ; hut of all forms of poetry, 
comedy, we should ctinceive, is least to lie limited by abstract 
theory, and without abandoning any one of its essential princijiles, 
may approximate the most closely to real life. And though 
the best French comedy falls far short of the Shaksperian in 
variety and richness of humour, we can only express our un- 
feigned commiseration for those who are insensible to the fine 
wit, the delicate sd^ire, the inimitable truth of its delineation of 
character in its higher department, and its broade^, h^t still easy 
and playful mirth, its inexhaustible gaiety, its brilliarii epigram, 
the fun of its exposure of the lighter follies and pretensions in 
the Precieusers Ridicules and the Bmrgeoli Gentilhomme. . 

We must not, however, linger on these points, nor ,extra(5t, 
cither for the purpose of expressing our difference, as we 
in some cases, or, as would more often he the case,, ouaf , 1 ^ 0 - 
coi dance with Mr. Hallam, in the analysis which lie ha^r^j^iven 
of many of the best French dramas; we have dwelt s<> ;.a}^Ost 
exclusively on questions of taste, ;that w,e are conspiQUa wc 

should 
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should do injustice to a work of such various and comprehensive 
character, if we did not likewise show the author’s manner of treat- 
ing more profound and solemn subjects. We are constrained to 
pass over, as less suited to the general reader, the chapters which 
trace the progress of classical learning and general scholarship, 
and those which follow out the discoveries of physical science; but 
we must not so hastily dismiss the abstruse indeed, but grave and 
all-interesting subjects of religion and speculative philosophy. 
France certainly owes, if not entirely, in great part, the brilliancy, 
life and elo:]uence of her prose to her ecclesiastical writers. 
How^cver Religion might seem to stoop in some degree from her 
elevated position to assume the theatric manner required by the 
state of society, yet from this condescension to popularity she un- 
questionably derived great and lasting advantages. Religion was 
at this period one of the great dominant im])ulscs of the French 
mind ; the wars of the League had left a vioUmt agitation in the 
heart of man ; a burning zeal, darkening into intolerance, which all 
the gentleness of Feiielon could not allay, and of which he him- 
self was the victim, still actuated the courtly bishops, who admi- 
iiislered religious llatteries, or at least condescended to make their 
.solemn admonitions acceptable to the royal ear, by their dazzled 
and obsecpiious homage to his sovereignty. The unexhausted 
controversy with the protestanls, which was terminated by the 
1 evocation of the edict of Nantes, fatally, indeed, for the Gallican 
Church, by allowing it to relapse into indolent security, as 
well as for the faith, justice, and humanity of Louis XIV.; the 
strife with Jansenism, and even the controversy about Quietism, 
kept the intellect of the higher French clergy in a state of fertile 
excitement. Nor can it be doubted that their constant habit of 
preaching for effect acted with a powerful influence on their 
polemic writings. It was as the practised orator of the pulpit, 
addressing a refined and fastidious audience, that the greatest 
controversialist of modern times, Bossuet, acquired that force, 
pregnancy and rapidity of style, that perspicuity when treating on 
the abstrusest topics — that power of sw^eejllng the mind along 
with an irresistible torrent, as it seems, while we are borne away 
upon it, of unanswerable argument ; of awing and confounding 
the intellect till it dares not, or is almost too much paralysed to 
venture on examination. The training in this same school of 
popular eloquence enabled the eagle of Meaux to cast that 
'dear, and rapid, and comprehensive survey over ancient universal 
histdiy. However, it may not satisfy either by its depth or 
its acduracy thie demands of philosophic history, though it is the 
view 0f a strictly Romish ecclesiastic, and clearly shows from 
whai ‘position it is taken 5 yet as a composition, this work of 

Bossuet’s 
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Bossuet’s may be considered among the imperishable records 
of human genius. We must return, however, to our author, 
and will select his observations on another great, though un- 
finished, work of this period, the Pensees^ which Mr. Hallam 
criticises with the boldness of an independent mind, yet with fill 
the respect due to the character and genius of Pascal. We have 
already spoken of Pascal as a controversialist — it is curious to 
contrast him in this respect with Bossuet, and to remark with 
what skill, or rather, perhaps, from what conscious congeniality of 
their own character with their style, these eloquent men used 
such different weapons, though in some degree forged in the 
same furnace, to encounter such different antagonists. They are 
alike, indeed, in parity and perspicuity of style ; — while the over- 
whelming vehemence of Bossuet would have recoiled, if we can 
suppose it employed against it, from the hard and impassive ice 
which had formed over the Jesuit mind ; on the other hand, the 
fine and cutting irony, the latent sarcasm, the wit and the ele- 
gance of the Provincial Letters, would have been rcjiclled by the 
ruder yet severer reasonings of the Protestants, and produced no 
effect on their stubborn and earnest, if we may so say, their 
homely piety. But we return to the Thoughts of Pascal. After 
having cibscrved their unsystematic and fragmentary -character, 
Mr. Hallam proceeds: — 

‘ Among those who sustained the truth of Christianity by argument 
rather than authority, the first place both in order of time and of 
excellence is due to Pascal, though his Thoughts were not published 
till 1670, some years after his death, and, in the first edition, not with- 
out suppressions. They have been supposed to be fragments of a more 
systematic work that he had planned, or perhaps only reflections com- 
mitted to paper, with no design of publication in their actual form. 
But, as is generally the case with works of genius, we do not easily per- 
suade ourselves that they could have been improved by any such altera- 
tion as would have destroyed their type. They are at present bound 
together by a real coherence through the predominant character of the 
reasonings and sentiments, and give us everything that we could desire 
in a more regular treiftise without die tedious verbosity which regularity 
is apt to produce. The style is not so polished as in th|: Provincial# 
Letters, and the sentences are sometimes ill constructed and elliptical. 
Passages almost transcribed from Montaigne have been published by 
careless editors as Pascal’s. 

‘ But the Thoughts of Pascal arc to be ranked, as a monument of his 
genius, above the Provincial Letters, though some have asserted jthel 
contrary. They burn with an intense light ; condensed in expressJ;^ ' 
sublime, energetic, rapid, they dhurry away the reader till he is scarcely' 
able or willing to distinguish the sophisms from the truth they Cousin. 
For that many of them are incapable of bearing a calm setnriny very 
manifest to those who apply such, a test. The notes of Voltske,. though 

always 
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always intended to detract, are sometimes unanswerable ; but the splen- 
dour of Pascal’s eloquence absolutely annihilates, in effect on the 
general reader, even this antagonist. 

‘ Pascal had probably not read very largely, which has given an 
ampler sweep to his genius. Except the Bible and the writings of 
Augustin, the book that seems most to have attracted him was the 
Essays of Montai^e. Yet no men could be more unlike in personal 
disposition and in the cast of their intellect. But Pascal, though 
abhorring the religious and moral carelessness of Montaigne, found 
much that fell in with his own reflections in the contempt of 
human opinions, the perpetual humbling of human reason, which 
runs through the bold and original work of his predecessor. He 
quotes no book so frequently ; and indeed, except Epictetus, and 
once or twice Descartes, he hardly quotes any other at all. Pascal 
was too acute a geometer, and too sincere a lover of truth to coun- 
tenance the sophisms of mere Pyrrhonism ; but like many theological 
writers, in exalting faith he does not always give Reason her value, 
and furnishes weapons which the sceptic might employ against 
himself. It has been said that he denies the validity of the proofs of 
natural religion. This seems to be in some measure an error, founded 
on mistaking the objections he puts in the mouths of unbelievers for 
his own. But it must, I think, he admitted that his arguments for the 
being of a God are too often a tuliori^ that it is the safer side to take. 

‘ But the leading principle of Pascal’s theology, that from which he 
deduces the necessary truth of revelation, is the fallen nature of man- 
kind ; dwelling less upon scriptural proofs, which he takes for granted, 
than on the evidence which he supposes man himself to ’supply. No- 
thing, however, can be more dissimilar than his beautiful visions to the 
vulgar Calvinism of the pulpit. It is not the sordid, grovelling, degraded 
Caliban of that school, but the ruined archangel that he delights to 
paint. Man is so great, that his greatness is manifest, even in his 
knowledge of his o>vn misery, A tree does not know itself to be mise- 
rable. It is true that to know we are miserable is misery ; but still it 
is gieatness to know it All his misery proves his greatness; it is the 
misery of a great lord, of a king, dispossessed of their own. Man is 
the feeblest branch of nature, but it ife a branch that thinks. He re- 
quires not the universe to crush him. He may be killed by a vapour, 
by a drop of;jwater. But if the whole universe sliould crush him, he 
would be than that which causes his death, because he knows 
that he is dying, and the universe would not know its power over him. 
This is very evidently sophistical and declamatory; but it is the 
sophistry of a fine imagination. It would be easy, however, to find 
better pass^es. The dominant idea recurs in almost every page of 
Etis melancholy genius plays \n wild and rapid flashes, like 
ligh^ng round oak, about -the fallen greatness of man. 

m evety eharacfefisttc quality bff his nature under these con- 

ditions/^ They hre the solmion of evefy pf^blem, the clearing up of 
every in<^nsii^ncy that ^perplexes tis. Man,” says very finely, 
thnt jeids him to seek diversion and employment 
’ - from 
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from without ; which springs from the sense of his continual misery. 
And he has another secret instinct, remaining from the greatness of his 
original nature, which teaches him that happiness can only exist in 
repose. And from these two contrary instincts there arises in him an 
obscure propensity, concealed in his soul, which prompts him to seek 
repose through agitation, and even to fancy that the contentment he 
does not enjoy will be found, if by struggling yet a little longer he can 
open a door to rest.” 

‘ It can hardly be conceived that any one would think the >vorse of 
human nature or of himself by reading these magnificent lamentations 
of Pascal. He adorns and ennobles the degeneracy he exaggerates. 
The ruined aqueduct, the broken column, the desolated city, suggest no 
ideas hut of dignity and reverence. No one is ashamed of a misery 
which bears witness to its grandeur. If we should persuade a labourer 
that the blood of princes flows in his veins, we might spoil his content- 
ment with the only lot he has drawn, but scarcely kill in him the seeds 
of pride,’ — vol. iv. pp. 156 — 160. 

Wc have no space for Mr. Hallain’s observations on tlu) 
profound and difficult problem which is here forced upon the 
consideration, the origin of evil in man, hut wc can recommond 
them as worthy the serious consideration of all who are disposed 
to such grave inquiries. To the Christian, after all, this must be 
a question of pure revelation. Experience, observation, reason, 
may show what man iv, but whether man ever existed in a higher 
state can only be known, and, therefore, can only be comniimi- 
cated, by an intelligence anterior to, and cognisant of, that pre- 
existent or paradisaical state. All the noble contrasts between 
the dignity and insignificance, the power and weakness, the 
crimes and virtues of man prove nothing, beyond the actual con- 
dition of humanity, which, for aught we can know from reason, may 
have been created for wise purposes in this imperfect state ; and 
genius, like Pascal’s, ranging through creation, might, no doubt, 
find a close analogy, at least in the intervening links, if not 
through the whole infinite series of created things. All beyond 
our actual world, ^ we repeat, must rest on revelation. 

While Erance >#s thus proceeding undisturbed in Jter peculiar 
course of intellectual development, tlte civil wars ' a violent 

breach and interruption in the literary progress of England* 
Not that there was any complete cessation of intellectual activity ; 
as the collision arose out of the conflict of great religious and 
political principles, the warfare was waged by the pen as 
by the sword; the peSs poured forth its desultory myriai^j as 
the land its armed Jegkili^. Bear witness the huge 

Puritan divinity and the eduntless quartos of pampblots os 
is always the case, the publication^ were too hasty^ 

|oo much coloured by the violent passions of 

any 
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any lasting influence, as literary productions, on the history of the 
human mind. Poetry, indeed, shrunk into silence amid the po- 
lemic strife, the noise and agitation of actual war. Here and tliere 
romantic loyalty, or even stern republicanism struck out a few 
short notes, which rose above the tumult, and showed that poetry 
was not yet extinct in the heart of man; we allude to the two or 
three exquisite songs of Lovelace, and to some of Milton’s 
sonnets. But, in general, verse aspired no higher than the 
political song, the roaring bacchanal of the cavalier, or the quaint 
hymn of the conventicler. The stage was proscribed ; the 
Shaksperian drama had uttered her last strains in the feebler 
though still lively, the a)mparativcly unimpassioned though not 
unimaginative plays, of Shirley. The sweet j)romise of George 
Withers’ early verse was soured into the acrid harshness of puri- 
tanical satire. With the few exceptions above alluded to, there 
was a comparatively dreary ])eriod of sublime, occasionally, but 
harsh, polemical, and political prose, which intervened between 
the unrivalled melody of Milton’s youthful poems, the Allegro ’ 
and ‘ Ponseroso,’ the ‘Comus’ and the ‘ Lycidas,’ and the 
solemn, mature, meditative grandeur of the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
In some, indeed, of the State Papers, those on the royal side 
wliich were written by Clarendon, and in some fragments which 
remain of the parliamentary and judicial eloquence, there is a 
grave dignity and force, as yet, perhaps, scarcely ever attained 
by linglish prose. For terseness, fine irony, and biting sarcasm, 
the singular pamphlet, Killing no Murder,’ w%as unrivalled till 
the days of Junius. Rut our general literature must look back to 
the age of Elizabeth and James, or forward beyond the Restora- 
tion, for any of the great productions of the human intellect. 
Never, perhaps, was a great cause more unworthily pleaded 
than in the ^ Arraignment and Defence of the People of England 
for the Execution of Charles the First.’ Milton could not write 
for a long time without flashes of his nobility of thought and lan- 
guage ; but, in general, his victory over his antagonist Salraasius 
is obtained ^polely by his more perfect command of Latin Billings- 
gate. The' controversy is more like that of two schoolmasters 
quarrelling about points of grammar and expression, and lashing 
each other into the coarsest personalities, than the advocates of 
iwo great conflicting principles debating a solemn question before 
astonished Europe. ' 

when , the' fury of the storm was over, men’s minds, more 
leisure, andj^ud still a strong impulse 
mwiitds intell^tuab study and juroduetivtoess r as they gradually 
cpoldl^^W^ tO inore sober reasoning, without altogether quenching 
the fire^'withm, they grappled with all the great questions 

' which 
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which had been set afloat during the period of turbulence. In 
poverty, and neglect, and blindness, the fierce gladiator, who had 
struggled with stern energy against Prelacy and Monarchy, isolated 
from the world around in his religious no less than in his political 
sentiments, came forth the Poet of ^ Paradise Lost.’ The stage 
revived, but, unhappily, foreign influences had streamed in at 
the Restoration ; our drama began to imitate the versification of 
the French and the wild extravagance of the Spanish, without 
the dignity and elegance of the former, or the inexhaustible 
invention of the latter, — if not without a native vigour of language 
and much sparkling wit, with a deeply-rooted immorality of tone 
and profligacy of language entirely our owm. The period of 
Charles the Second- is that to which vve may look with the 
greatest shame upon our more popular literature — ^the literature, 
that is, of our court and capital ; and in no respect so much 
as in the comparative waste of him, whom we may yet call, 
Glorious John.’ What might Dryden have been in better 
days ? There are few lines to us more melancholy than those 
in which he deplores his fatal subservience to a ^lubrique 
and adulterous age.’ Dryden was, perhaps, the first, and the 
greatest, of the writers for bread — the actors on the stage 
of literature, who, in old Johnson’s phrase, ‘ as they live to 
please, must please to live.’ We mean not those who, by 
partial compliance with the spirit of their age, command it ; 
who, by seeming obedience, direct it to better things ; but those 
who throw themselves headlong into the cur rent, and yield 
t(j its imjmlse wherever it^ may bear them. To please the ago 
of Dryden> unhappily, it was necessary to be pompous and 
inflated in tragedy, coarse and filthy in comedy, and, with a 
reluctant and mournful heart, Dryden stooped to the service 
by which he lived. Yet though we deplore the waste of high 
talents and of powers which, if they had girt themselves up 
to some great task, might have obtained a permanent rank 
in literature ; perhaps, those poets whose poverty, if not their 
wiU .4 consents to sacrifice lasting fame for ephemeral influence 
aiid popularity, are not without use in their generation. If they 
vulgarise they likewise popularise literature j they are constrained 
to speak in a more intelligible c^Hoquial tone (except in 
short periods where the, fashion enforces some peculiar aj^^- 
tion), in order to address the 'many ; they give a certain eleyatiott 
to^ even, income cases they scatter sometbingJike jmetry 
events of the day ; they Wing. 4pwn literature from ita hiiipits, 
they draw it forth from- its meditative herihit^tge 
with, man, and thus, by a kind of |blf-sacrifice withpu.tiJ[igi^tyj by 
an unintentional assertion of their own superiority mass, 

they 
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they diffuse literary tastes, and extend the empire of mind 
over classes which have been long excluded from its opera- 
tion. Except the ‘ Fablc.4/ all Dryden’s works may be con- 
sidered as written on occasional and temporary subjects. " Alex- 
ander’s Feast was composed for music on St. Cecilia's day ; 
‘Absalom and Achitophel’ is, as every one knows, a political 
satire. The prefaces to his plays, and the ‘ Essay on Dramatic 
Poetry’ were dashed off to serve immediate purposes;'*^ and, 
perhaps, all their faults and some of their beauties arose from 
tliese circumstances of their composition. English prose, in the 
hands of Dryclen, threw off that still somewhat scholastic and 
unfamiliar tone wliich it had retained even in the great writers 
of the former period. Hooker might still appear to address 
divines, Bacon philosophers, at least, thinking and accomplished 
minds; in Dryden, the literary language first approached to 
the plain, the idioii?atic, the vernacular. The j}edantry of quo- 
tation, the endless illustration, the quaint metaphor seemed to fall 
off as cumbersome or superfluous. It had all the faults, on the 
other hand, of haste’. It was, doubtless, loo frequently coarse, care- 
less, not merely UMolished, but unfinished; as it drew nearer to 
the conversatiori of educated and intelligent men, it was too apt to 
degenerate into the' cant and fashionable terms and phrases which 
prevail at every petiod. The pogtry of Dryden partook in these 
merits and defects. As it usually treated on subjects in them- 
selves less esse^^tially poetical, so it could not speak in anything 
like a poetical vocabulary. Approaching nearer to common life, 
it used sometUjrtg far more like common language ; it was dis- 
tinguished by its vigq.uy,"" its pregnancy, its sedidity, rather tlsttin by 
its imaginative, or s^nggestive richness and grace : it was language 
which, stri])ped its rhyme and cadence, of its poetic form, 
might have been eipployed at the bar or in the senate. 

But happily the' Court circle, even London itself, was not 
England. There were great minds far removed from the con- 
tagion of the metropolis, who, either in academic retirement, or in 
other places more favourable to Study, as well as to independent 
dignity of intellect, maintained the native character of English 
literature, and emplo^fd themselves in the solution of those pro- 
blems on which the age reqttired satisfaction. During the poli- 
tical and religious agitatibuts bf the civil wars, the mmd of man 
had broke loose from all its andent moorings ; every questioh of 
spiritual interest was in a floatihg^and unsettled state— 

•; 
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every ej^tablished opinion had been rudely shaken, or torn up by 
the roots — men were wildly rushing from one extreme to another 
“the most opposite doctrines met and embraced ; — servility in 
political theory reconciled itself to more tlian freedom in religious 
creed; while enthusiastic religion threw off, or attempted to 
supersede, all civil control. Profound and commanding minds 
were imperiously required to restore anything like peace to the in- 
tellect, as the Restoration had, to a certain extent, to the State of 
England; and they were not found wanting. The impulse of 
the great movement was still working, and with its most power- 
ful influence, on minds which were either repelled by, or kept 
aloof from, the degrading intrigues and debailchery of the court. 
Clarendon, in exile, composed that immortal history, which, if 
written under great disadvantages, from memory alone, and at a 
distance from those documents, which can alone insure minute 
accuracy in the historian, had still a faithfulness more impressive 
and more valuable. If the memory of Clarendon had let fall some 
petty circumstances, dates and names, it had preserved the impres- 
sions, the actual being and presence of his times, as it appeared to, 
and left its indelible stamp upon, his mind. No one is better qua- 
lified to appreciate, and no one can praise, moreover, with greater 
freedom and justice, than Mr. Hallam, the cemsummate skill with 
which Clarendon draws the characters of men; but there has 
always appeared to us, besides this, to a peculiar degree, this 
faithfulness of impression —this power of realising the scenes and 
events of the period, with their workings on the minds of men, 
which is among the highest and rarest functions of a great histo- 
rian.^ We read not merely the barren facts, and learn the names, 
and become acquainted with the characters, of die principal actors, 
hut the whole tragic drama, with the emotions it excited, its fears, 
its hopes, its passions, ite vicissitudes, passes before us, in all the 
energy and movement of life. 

But History, however nobly written, still less History written by 
the acknowledged hand of a partisan, could not decide, even bad 
it been published at that time, any of those solemn questions, of 
which the impatient mind of man demanded the settlement. 
The very depths of metaphysical, ethical, jand theological specu* 
lation were to be sounded, not by men obstinately wedded to one 
theory, but by patient and impartial reasoners, still, in some case#^ 
sufflcietHtJj impassioned to follow out their inquiries with 
hausted. perseverance, and to present its results in a viidj^. 
earnest tone, but with the pa^ion subordinate to realm, mr 
lingering only in the more feryid or metaphoric 
indeed, were of still severer temperament. Neither 4^J^itical 

' nor 
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nor the religious theories of Hobbes are likely to find too much 
favour with Mr. Hallam ; but he does ample justice to the sin- 
gular acuteness and metaphysical originality, to the yet unrivalled 
pregnancy, perspicuity, and precision of language, in the philo- 
sopher of Malmesbury. Chillingworth was likewise among the 
more austere and sternly logical writers. This great man, with 
Jeremy Taylor, in bis Liberty of Prophesying, and the admirable 
John Hales of Eton, first established in this country that which 
had already been developed by the Arminians of Holland — the 
true principles of Protestant toleration. We must not venture 
at any length upon Taylor. This extraordinary man was en- 
dowed to excess frith all the gifts of a great writer, but, in- 
stead of balancing and correcting each other, each seems to seize 
upon him in turn, and hurry him away in unresisted mastery. 
His consummate reasoning powers are perpetually betraying him 
into refinements and subtleties; he is not merely a casuist in 
his professed book on Casuistry, his Ductor Dubitantium, but 
in many other parts of his works. In the Ductor he is often 
cool, analytical, and runs as near the wind on moral points, as 
a Jesuit. Pascal, with but little unfairness, might have found 
rich scope, even in this last of the vast tomes of casuistry, for 
his satire. The inexhaustible learning of Taylor is uncritical be- 
yond his time ; passages from every quarter are heaped up with 
indiscriminate profusion — loose, fragmentary, of all ages, of every 
shade of authority. His poetic imagination is not merely redundant 
of the richest and most various imagery, but works out every 
image and illustration to the most remote and fanciful analogies. 
His very command of language seems to involve him in intricate 
and endless sentences, in order that he may show his wonderful 
power of evolving himself with apparent ease, and of giving a kind 
of rhythm and harmony, a cadence sometimes sweet to lusciousness, 
to this long drawn succession of words and images.^ Even the 
virtues, which breathe throughout all his works, are of this exube- 
rant character, His piety soars, at times, into mysticism; his 

! ' practical earnestness becomes ascetic : even his charity'—4hough, 
brnur own parts, we. find the excess of that virtue so rare, that 

... -..-J 

• v ,K* rather surprinedi in MiMHallannPs cem|)a«fiou of Tailor and Bld^op Hat], 

giseat difinea resemble each other, oa the whole, 
w much, we npffht^ for a short Pot discover vfe were 

127. "are like each other, to our judgment, only in the' fervour of 

potion r ^The tooy Of Hidl is barren in comparison to that ofTaytor^ 3Ph»rels 
miaininets in almost 41 his works he eontmues to a 
brevity Miltoii taaidod himin their controversy about JSpisco- 

iijjrhi) tbakes sehtence^y the statute, as it all above three 
very differ ent nom Ted!iaidant ttow. ^ 
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perhaps we had rather err with Taylor, than be right with some 
sterner dogmatists — has been thought, in its strong recoil from 
the harshness nf (Calvinism, tf) approximate to the other extreme. 
But, on the whole, Taylor was of inestimable service tO' the 
religion of England ; he softened the asperity and mitigated the 
sternness which it had assumed during the long and angry strife ; 
he showed that a more expansive and less rigidly dogmatic tone 
was consistent with the most angelic piety. 

To the other great divine of this period, the great^t, we 
had ahnost ventured to say, of English divines, Mr. Hallam 
does not appear to us to have assigned quite his proper posi- 
tion. He has seized the main characteristics of Barrow’s mind 
and manner, with his usual discrimination ; but we should 
be inclined, both as to the actual merit of his writings and 
his influence on his age, to claim a more separate and ele- 
vated rank for this solid thinker and unrivalled master of the 
English language. The sermons of Barrow, with his Treatise 
on th^ Pope’s Supremacy, include the whole domain of the- 
ology and of morals. There is scarcely a question which is 
not exhausted, and, by his inimitable copiousness of language, 
placed in every point of view, and examined with the most 
conscientious accuracy, Barrow is high above indifference or 
Pyrrhonism, but his commanding reason can venture to give 
every fair advantage to the arguments of his adversaries. He is 
not, indeed, so much a polemic writer as an honest, though de- 
vout, investigator of truth. With Barrow we are not haunted 
with the apprehension that we are following out a partial or im- 
perfect theory ; it is all before us in its boundless range and its 
infinite variety ; and it is not till we have received the amplest 
satisfaction that our assent is demanded to the inevitable conclu- 
sion, For this, indeed> and the firm, we trust, inseparable re- 
union of religion and the highest morality, which had been forced 
asunder in the reckless contests of fanaticism in all its various 
forms, we are more indebted to this great divine than to any 
other single writer. Barrow gave its character of strong sense, 
solidity, and completeness to English theology. To some of 
he will appear, no doubt, insufferably proljx, and unnecessarily 
multifarious in his divisions. The well-known speech df 
Charles IT., that he was not a fair man — he left nothing 
mid hy any me who came after him, was no doubt true ; am 
perhaps we, being accustomed to a more rapid' arid* 
style, may feel some of the im^dtierice of the men^ ; 

yet we think the station to be adjudged both to his 
powers and the inituence’ which those powers have ei 3 |pii^»fed ou 

- • English 
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Ene^lisli literature* and Enp^lish thinking, must set him far apart 
from most of the writers either of his own or of any other 
period. 

In our examination of Mr. Hallam’s work, we are conscious 
that we have dwelt almost exclusively on what may be called the 
high places of literature, while much of the merit of such a sum- 
mary must depend on the judgment with which the inferior 
writers are admitted into the company of the ‘^gods and demigods,’ 
aiftl the skill with which the more feeble and undistinguished 
lineaments of their literary character are caught and painted. 
We might, no doubt, if captiously disposed, have found much de- 
bateablc matter on these minor subjects ; w^c jniglit have com- 
plained of the exclusion of some, and protested against the freedom 
of the literary republic being granted to others. The bibliogra- 
phers, again, Avho are apt to judge of the merits of a writer 
from the rarity of his book, will complain, that volumes over which 
the hammer of Mr. Evans has been suspended for many minutes 
of breathless anxiety, have received no more notice from Mr. 
Hallam than from tlieir own age, which allowed them to sink 
into undisturbed obscurity ; but bibliography, we apprehend, was 
not the object of our author. The searchers of the recondite 
treasures of the Bodleian and British Museum will look in vain, 
perhaps, to this work for its guidance in unearthing or un- 
dusting writers, not without merit or influence in their day, who 
were either unknown, or have been forgotten or disrcganled by 
Mr. Hallam. But neither was this case, we conceive, contem- 
plated in his design. We must remember that this is the first 
great general map or chart of the intellectual world attempted in 
this country. To all lo>'ers of literature it will be acceptable 3 to 
the young, we conceive, invaluable. We almost wish that 
could renew our own youth, in order to profit by its instructions ; 
it would have prevented us from reading a vast number of very 
bad books, and induced us, perhaps, to read some good ones. 
The more extensive the surface of literature, the more we are in- 
clined not to rest in the narrow circle of our native libraries, but 
to , consider Europe as one literary republic ; the greater there- 
fore becomes the necessity of introductions to literary history. 
We have dwelt much on the adaptation of intellectual studies to 
^|ie necessities of each age ; nothing was perhaps more impera- 
tively demanded by our own than that which we now possess in 
the of Mr. Hallam— a systematic, cbmprehensivej and trust- 
wort!^ Betrospeqtive Review. 
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Art. hi. — 1. Catlins Indian Gallery, containiny Portraits, 
Landscapes, Costumes, 8fc., and Representations of the Man- 
ners and Customs of the North American Indians. Egyptian 
Hall. London. 184Q. 

2. A Report to the Secretary of War of the United States on In- 
dian Affairs, comprising a Narrative of a Tour performed in 
the Summer of 1 820, wider a Commission from the Presid^it 
of the United States, for the purpose of ascertaining for the use 
of the Government the actual state (ff the Indian Tribes in our 
Country. By the Rev. Jedediah Morse, D.D. 8vo. pp. 
496 . Newhaven. 1822. 

3. Life of Thayendanegea. By WilllamAL. Stone. 8vo. pp. 

1142. 2 vols. New York. 1838. 

*^HERE exists no trait more characteristic of that innate 
^ generosity which has always distinguished the British nation, 
than the support which an individual, in proportion as he is weak, 
friendless, and indeed notwithstanding his faults, has invariably 
received from It whenever he has been seen, under any circum- 
stances, ruined and overwhelmed in a collision with superior 
strength. It little matters whether it be the Poles overpowered 
by the Russians, or merely a school-boy fighting with a man, for, 
without the slightest inquiry into the justice of the quarrel, the 
English public are always prone to declare themselves in favour 
of the * little one and this assistance is so confidently relied 
upon, that it is well known the basest publishers, when they find 
they can attract nothing but contempt, as a last resource wilfully 
incur a government prosecution. * 

Y et, while this has been the case among us at home, the abori* 
gines of America in both hemispheres have been constantly fading 
before our eyes ; and this annihilation of the real proprietors of 
the N ew World has excited no more sympathy than has been felt 
for the snow of their country which every year has rapidly melted 
under the bright sun of heaven ! Sovereigns from time imme-^ 
morial of the vast territory bestowed upon them by the Almi^tjr, 
they have gradually been superseded: by the usurpers of their 
until thousands of miles have been so Completely dispeopled, th# 
there doei not remain a solitary 9?&rvivot to guard the 
tombs of his ancestors, or to stand among them, the mourner aied 
reprCsentiitive of an exftnguisbed mce ! By an act of bsriai;r»^ 
unexampled in history, their title of ^ Americam* hm evm jbeen 
usurjied by the prt^eny 6f Europe, and, as if to per|^|^ate the 
ignorance which existed at the per^ of their dkdfeWy, we 
coiftinue, in the illiterate jargon of that day; them 

^ Indians,' 
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^Indians* although the designation is as preposterous as if we 
were to persist in nick-naming them ^ Persians^ or ^ Chinese,'* 

If the annihilation of our red brethren had been completed, 
it might be declared to be now as useless, as it certainly would 
be unpopular, to enter into any painful speculation on the 
subject ; but a portion of their race still exists. By the bayonet, 
by the diseases we bring among them, by the introduction of 
spirituous liquors, by our vices, and last, though not least, by our 
proffered friendship, the work of destruction is still progressing ; 
and if, in addition to . all this, it be true, as in documentary 
evidence it has confidently been asserted, that every day through- 
out the year the sun sets upon 1000 negroes, who in anguish of 
mind, and under sea-|ickness, sail as slaves from the coast of 
Africa — nunquam redifuri— surely the civilised world is bound to 
pause ere it be too late, in an equally merciless course of conduct 
towards the ^ Indians,' which must sooner or later bring upon us 
a day of retribution, the justice of which we shall not be able to 
deny. But even dismissing from our minds the flagrant immorality 
of such conduct, as well as its possible results, it certainly appears 
unaccountaWe that we should have interested ourselves so little 
in the philosophical consideration of the condition of man in that 
unlettered, simple state, in which only a few centuries ago we 
found him on the two continents of America. 

If a flock of wild grey geese following their leader in the form 
of the letter >, and flying high over our heads at the rate of 
1000 miles a day, be compared with the string of birds of the 
same species which at the same moment are seen in single file 
waddling across their ^ short commons’ to their parish puddle ; — 
if a flight of widgeon, hundreds of miles from land, and skim- 
ming like the shadow of a small cloud over the glassy surface 
of the boundless ocean, be compared with a brood of ^ lily-white 
ducks’ luxuriously dabbling in a horse-pond ; — if the wild boars, 
which with their progeny are roaming through the forests of 
Europe and Asia in quest of food, be compared to our sty-fed 
domestic animals which, with every want supplied, lie with 
iwinklksg eyes grunting in idle estacy as the florid bacon-fed 
attendant scratches their hides with the prongs of hiil pitch- 
lotk ;^if a herd of buffalo with extended tails, reitreating across 
llieir plains at their utmost speed from that malignant speeh 
the Immon which pro^^laims to them the fearful outline of 
the rhiimto form, be compaiedAwith a Beyonsliire co^ chewing 
the before a bam-door, while at every stroke of John’s flail 
honestv^naaib leaning her blooming cheek her favourite’s 

side^ witches bii^ight tin idilk-pail at her foet» pi|tls> pulls, pulls, 
sn l€n% she can as John Hutiym said of bis book, 

^ still 
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‘ still as I pull'd it came — if the foregoing, as well as many 
similar comparisons which might l>e brought before the mind, 
were dijly considered, it would probably be declared that there 
does not exist in the moral world, and that there can scarcely 
exist in the physical, a more striking contrast than that which 
distinguishes the condition and character of birds and animals in 
a wild and in an artificial condition. 

But there is a contrast in nature even stronger than any we 
have mentioned — we mean that which exists between man in his 
civilised and uncivilised (or, as we term the latter), his ^ savage’ 
state ; and, great as the contrast is, and self-interesting as it un- 
doubtedly ought to be, it is, nevertheless, most strange how 
small a proportion of our curiosity has J)een attracted by it. 
The scientific world has waged civil war in its geological dis- 
cussions on the Huttonian and Wernerian theories. In ex- 
ploring the source of the N ile — in seeking for the course of the 
Niger — in making voyages of discovery, in order triumphantly 
‘ to plant the British flag on the North Pole of the earth,’ man 
has nqt been wanting in enterprise. In his endeavours to obtain 
the most accurate knowledge of every ocean, sea, or rivtr — of every 
coimtry — of every great range, of mountains — of every cataract, or 
even volcano— -and of every extraordinary feature of the globe ; — 
in the prosecution of these and of similar inquiries he has not 
been wanting in curiosity or courage. Into the natural history, 
of almost every aniinal, and even . of insects, he has microscopically 
inquired. To every plant ^nd little flower lie has presi^ibed a 
narne. He has dissected the rays of lifeht, and has analysed and 
weighed even the air he breathes: and yet, with volumes of in- 
formation on all these subjects, at is astonishing to reflect how 
little correct philosophical knowledge we possess of the real con- 
dition of man in a state of nature. 

, Th^ .rich -mine which contained this knowledge has . .al ways > 
been before us, but, because iits wealth was not absolutely lying 
on the surface, we haw been too indolent to dig for it. In shorty 
between the civilised and uncivilised world. a barrier exists, which 
neither party, is very desirous to cross ; for the wild mm ia m. 
much oppressed by tjte warm houses, by the short tether, and by^ 
the minute regulations of civilised men, as they suffer from sleep- 
ing with him wittier the canopy of heaven, or from following 
over.vthe . Surface . of his trackless: aftil townless territory j 

which, if we moment Jio^grotesque therpaWi^r^ 

hair, pigttails, and whole coshtme of our fathers and^fot^aihera 
now appear^to opr ^yes, at^ hfmimon the drftss 
by par own ehildteit^v be alike f eondemimd; we bos 

surprised at tim, fact, w travelki^ have./expeli<^ 

namely. 
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namely, that on the first introduction to uncivilised tHbes, the 
judgment is too apt to set down as utterly and merely ridiculous, 
garments, habits, and customs, which on a longer acquaintance it 
often cannot be denied, are not more contemptible than many of 
our i)wn ; in fact, in the great case of ^ civilisation versus the 
savage’ we are but bad judges in our own cause. 

But even supposing that our travellers had been determined to 
suspend their opinions and to prosecute their inquiries, in spite of 
hardships and unsavory f(K)d, yet when the barrier has apparently 
been crossed, the evidence which first presents itself bears false 
witness in the case; — for just as the richest lodes are covered 
at their surface with a glittering substance (termed by miners 
‘ mundic’), resembling metal, but which on being smelted flies 
away in- poisonous fumes of arsenic — so is that portion of the un- 
civilised world which borders upon civilisation always found to 
be contaminated, or, in other words, to have lost its own good 
qualities without having received in return anything but the vices 
of the neighbouring race. 

It is from the operation of these two causes, that so many of 
our travellers’ ii/ both continents of America, mistaking the 
mundic for the metal,* have overlooked the real Indian character, 
first, from a disinclination to encounter the question; and, se- 
condly, having attempted to encounter it, from having been at 
once, agftl at the outset, disgusted with the task. In order, there- 
fore, to take a fair view of the Indian, it is evidently necessary 
that we should overleap the barrier we have described, and thus 
visit him either in the vast interminable plains, — in the lofty and 
almost inaccessible mountains, — or in the lonely interior of the 
immense wilderness in which he resides.-*— In each of these three 
situations* we have had a very transient opportunity of viewing 
him, but it will be on the more ample experience of others that 
we shall mainly rely in the following.sketches and observations. 

It is a singular fact, that while in Europe, Asia, and Africa, there 
cxistoaces of men whose complexion and couiitenances are almost 
as strongly contrasted with eateh other as are animals of diflerent 
species^ the aborigines^ of both continents of America everywhere 
children of the same race; indeed the ocean itself under 
all does scatcely jireserve a more equable colour than 

of -America in evety situation^in which ho is found. 
te >bas :been«n]Qri^ his reccfption of 

his Wbithbt^tlief -is an aifec^g exanipleof that genuine hMpi^Hty 
which IS only’ to be. met with in savage tribi^. However inferior^ 
the strmi^i^apay bis him in s^alure in strength, hw 

at <mfce a Hn is proud tb serve 

hiiH': bigheit pleaiure to c(nidtt<^l(im-^te protect Iiim*— , 
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tod to afford him, without ekpecting the slightei^t reeompctise, 
all that his country can offer — all that his humble wigwam may 
contain. If his object in visiting the Indian country be unsus^ 
pected, the strtoger’s life and property are perfectly secure ; 
under such circumstances^ we believe, there has scarcely eVer 
been an instance of a white man having been murdered or 
robbed. Mr. Catlin, who has had, perhaps, more experience 
of these simple people than any other white inhabitant of 
the globe, unhesitatingly adds his testimony to this general 
remark* From the particular objects of his visit to the Indians, 
he had more baggage than any individual would usually carry. , 
At no time, however, was his life in greater danger than theirs^ 
and in no instance was he pilfered of a single article— on the 
contrary, it was not until he reached the contaminated barrier 
that he found it even necessary to watch over his baggage ; and, 
indeed, it>was not until he returned to people of his own colour, 
that he found it almost impossible to protect the various items of 
his property. 

The Indians talk but little; and though their knowledge is of 

• course limited, yet they have at least the wisdom never to speak 

* when they have nothing to say ; and it is a remarkable fact, which 
has repeatedly been observed, that. they neither curse nor swear. 

When an Indian arrives witli^a^essage of the greatest import- 
ance to his tribe, even with intelligence of the most imminent 
dangiSr, he never tells it at his first approach, but sits down for a 
minute or two in silence, to recollect himself before he speaks, 
that he may not evince fear or excitement; for though these people 
admit, that when individual talks to individual, any licence may be 
permitted, they consid^ that in all dealings between nation and 
nation the utmost dighity should be preserved. The public 
speakers are accordinglj^ejected from the most eloquent of their 
tribes; and it is imposstblo for any one who Jias not repeatedly 
listen^ to them, to J||is^crib% the effects of the graceful attitude, 
the cahn argumen^jld the manly sense with which they express 
themselves* Ind^d^ it seems perfectly unaccountable how men 
-^who have never r^ad a line, have peyer seen a town, wb& 
have never heai^ ^^n school, am who have passed their whole 
existence either among rugged mountains, on bouxnilegs phdi^, or 
, closfdy cnviron^i4y all of a suddea,^^^ 

press themself'' withobt hesHalt^i in beautiful language^ ^and 
^terwards to the reply as ealrdly and aa pati^yi^ . 

It has often been said mikedtd thot the Indiana inferior 
^ourselves id t^iir potveTs o^^dy and mind;" Wjlhf^ipect to 
l^eir physical'^ should ontheouteet^h iem^^ 
men,^ like si^iin^s, are strohg in proportion to thf svdrisbance the^ 

’ ' . receive* 
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receive. In many parts of America, where the country, according 
to the season of the year, is either verdant or parched, it is well 
known that not only the horses and cattle are infinitely stiipng^er 
at the former season than at tl^e Iq^ter^ but t^at the human inha- 
bitants who fc&jpii and powerful at 

the one period, and lean and weafi at the other. Even in our 
own country, a horse or a man in condition*** can effect infinitely 
more than when they are taken either from a meadow or a gaol ; 
and accordingly a sturdy well-fed Englishman may with truth 
declare, that he has been able to surpass in bodily Strength his 
red brother ; but let him subsist for a couple of months on the 
same food, or on only twice or thrice the same quantity of food, 
and he will soon cease to despise the physical powers of his com- 
panion. The weights which Indian carriers can convey, the sur- 
prising distances wiiicli their runners can perform, the number of 
hours they can remain on horseback, and the length of time they 
can subsist without food, are facts which unanswerably disprove 
the alleged inferiority of their strength. 

In one. of the most remote and mountainous districts of their 
country, when it was completely enveloped in snow, we happened, 
at the bottom of a deep mine, to see a naked Indian in an adit, or 
gallery^ in which he c<il:ild only kneel. We had been attracted 
towards him by the loud and constant reverberation of the heavy 
blows he was striking ; and so great was the ru)ise he was making 
that we crawled towards him unobserved, and for a minute two 
knelt close behind him. Not the slightest perspiration appeared 
on his deep red body ; but with the gad or chisel in his left hand, 
he unremittingly continued at his work, until we suddenly arrested 
lus lean sinewy right arm ; and as soon as . he had recovered from 
his astonishment, we induced him to surrender to us the hammer he 
Was using, which is now in our possession Its weight is no legs 
than eighteen pounds, exactly twic©^. as hiuch as a blacksmith's 
double-handed hamtner; and we can confidently assert that no 
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United States* drap^oons ; and that the Indian, grappling with one 
after another, dashed them successively to the ground with a 
violertce which they did not at all appear to enjoy, but with about 
as much ease seemingly to as if they had been so many 

maids of honour. 

With respect to the morfu power of the red aborigines, in 
addition to the few short specimens of their speeches and replies 
which we mean by and by to notice, we must observe, that 
the ♦ tortures which these beardless men can smilingly and ex- 
ultingly endure, must surely be admitted as proofs of a com- 
manding fibre of mind, of a self-possession*— in short, of a moral 
prowess which few among us could evince, and which we there- 
fore ought to blush to deny to them as their due. Injustice, 
however, to the Indian character, we deem it a painful duty to 
quote a single authenticated instance of the triumph of the red 
man's mipd over the anguish of his body. We hope that ‘ the 
better-half’ of our readers will pass it over unread, as revolting 
lo the soft feelings of their nature ; but the question is too im- 
portant for us to slirink from the production of real evidence ; 
and, having undertaken their defence, we feel we should not be 
justified in suddenly abandoning it, from the apprehension lest 
any man should call it ^ unm<umerly to bring a slovenly unhand- 
some corse betwixt the wiml and his nobility.’ 

The Hon. Cadwallader Golden, who, in 1750, was one of his 
Majesty’s counsel, and surveyor-general of New York, in his 
‘ Plistory of the Five Indian Nations of Canada,’ * says, — 

* The French, all this summer, were obliged to keep upon the de- 
fensive within their forts, while the Five Nations, in small parties, 
ravaged the whole country, so that no man stirred the least distance 
from a fort hut he was in danger of losing his scalp. 

‘ The Count dc Frontenac was pjerced to the heart when he found he 
could not revenge these terrible incursions; and his anguish made 
him guilty of such a piece of monstrous cruelty, in burning a prisoner 
alive after the Indian manner, as, though I have ft-equently mentioned 
to have been done by the Indians, yet I forbore giving the particulars 
of such barbarous acts, suspecting it might he loo offensive to Christian 
ears, even in the liistory of savages. •# ^ 

^ The Count de Fftmienim., I say, condemned two prisoners of the 
Five Nati^s to be burnt publicly alive. The Intendant's lady entr^ted 
him to moderate the sentence ; and the Jesuits, it ia^aid, 
endeavours for the same purpose ; hut the Count de Fn^tejmf^mAr 

There is a rm^e^sity of making such an example, to fri|h^ 

Nations from approaching the plantations/^ But, with to^ 

the politeness of the French nati||n, may I not ask whetb^iCv^y {or 
any) horrid action of a barbarous ehemy can justify a civijiisp natij6n in 

I Mi l. I. I . ^1.. . « .>.! IH . — -> ! ■ [ ..■Ill 

We uttote from the Loudon editiou, 8vo. p. 487 — 

doing 
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doing the like? When the Governor could not be moved, the Jesuits 
went to the prison to instruct the prisoners in the mysteries of our holy 
leligion, viz., of the Trinity, the incarnation of our Saviour, the joys of 
Paiadise, and the punishments of Hell, to lit their souls for Heaven by 
baptism, while their bodies were condemned to torments. But the 
Indians^ after they had heard their sentence, refused to hear the Jesuits 
speak ; and began to prepare for death in their own country manner, by 
singing their death-song. Some charitable person threw a knife into 
the prison, with v^hich one of them despatched himselt. The other was 
carried out to the place of execution by tlie Christian Indians of LoretiOy 
to which he walked, seemingly, with as much indifference as ever martyr 
did to the stake. While they were torturing him, he continued singing, 
that he was a warrior brave, and without fear ; that the most cruel death 
could not sliake his courage ; that the most cruel torments should not 
draw an indecent expression from him ; that his comrade was a coward, 
a scandal to the Fite Nations^ who had killed himself for fear of pain; 
that he had the comfort to reflect that he had made many Frenchmen 
suffer as he did now. He fully verified his words, for the most violent 
torments could not force the least complaint from him, tliough his exe- 
cutioners tried their utmost skill to do it. They first broiled his feet 
between two red-hot stones; then they put his fingers into red-hot 
pipes, and though he had his arms at liberty, he would not pull his 
fingers out ; they cut bis joints, and taking bold of the sinews, twisted 
them round small bars of iron. All this while, he kept singing and re- 
counting his own brave actions against the French. At last they flayed 
his scalp fiom his skull, and poured scalding hot sand upon it, at which 
time the Intendant’s lady obtained leave of the Governor to have the 
roup de grace given ; and I believe she thereby likewise obtained a 
favour to every reader, in delivering him from a further continuance of 
this account of French cruelty J 

We have selected this tragic story out of many, because it offers 
a double moral ; for it not only evinces the indomitable power of 
an Indian mind, but it at once turns the accusation raised against 
the cruelty of his nature, upon a citizen of one of the politest and 
bravest nations of the civilised globe, and with this fact before him 
well might the red man say, suo sibi gladm hmvjuyulo!' 

« With a view,^ however, to show that an Indian heart is not 
ahmys unsusceptible of ilie horror we must all feel at the torture 
fcey are in the habit of inilictin§|apon their prisoners of war, we 
have pleasure in ofkrmg, especimly to the fairer sex, the follow- 
I^Ca^in Bell and Mmor Long, of the 

OTatlan the 

interpreter who witnessed it. 

son of < OH loiaw*^ 

^ thal Jm tril%^eording to Idiew €ustpm> were going to torture 

„ wl^,|hey had lake* in war, 4oter** 

laini^/ateE haZards^' toresOue if possible, ftim so cruet a 
^ fate. 
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The poor creature^ far from her family and tribe, and sur- 
rounded only by the eager attitudes and anxious faces of her 
enemies, had been actually fastened to the stake — her funeral plo 
was about to be kindled^ and every eye was mercilessly directed 
upon her, when the young clyeltain, mounted on one horse, and, 
according to the habit of his country, leading another, was seen 
^preaching the ceremony at full gallop.- — To the astonishment 
tif every one, he^t^fiSKle straight up to the pile — extricated the 
victim from the stake — tinew her on the loose horse, and then 
vaulting on the back of the other, he carried her off in triumph ! 

‘ She is won ! we are gone-^-over bank, bush, and scaur ; ^ 

‘ They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,’^ quoth young Lochinvar.’ 
The deed, however, was so sudden and unexpected — and, being 
mysterious, it was at the moment so generally considered as 
nothing less than the act of the Great Spirit, that no efforts were 
made to resist it, and the captive after three days’ travelling, was 
thus safely transported to her nation, and to her friends. On the 
return of her liberator to his own people, no censure was passed 
u})on fais extraordinary conduct — it was allowcrl to pass unnoticed. 

On the publication of this glorious love story at Washington, 
Ibe boarding-school girls of Miss White’s seminary were so 
sensibly toucljed by iU that they very prettily subscribed among 
each other to pu^^a^'U ulver medal, bearing a suitable inscrip- 
tion, which they presteted to 'the young Red-skin, as a token of 
the admiration of whife-^kins at the chivalrous act he had per- 
formed, in having rescued one of their sex from so unnatural a 
fate. Theii* address closed as follows : — 

‘ Brother I accept this token of our esteem ; always wear it for our 
sakee ; atid when again you liave the power to save a poor woman from 
death, think of this, and of us, and fly to her relief.’ 

The young Pawnee had been unconscious of his merit, but he 
was not ungrateful i — 

‘ Brothers and sisters I’ he exclaimed, extending towards them the medal 
which had been hanging on hie naked breast, ^ this wijl give me ease 
more than J ever had, and I will listen more than I ever did to white mem 
^ I am glad that mjr brothers and sisters have heard of the good act 
i Hre done. My brothers and sit^rs think that 1 did it in ignorance^ 
but I wow know what 1 Jjavc done. ^ * 
f I did it in ignorance, and did not Jpun^hat I did g^d 
giving me this medal I know it V 

The tranquillity and serenity ivluch m 

ti;m of peace are strangely cerntreefed with the 
which convulse him in war. The moral thermptne^^jt ivjtdohv in 
the Eii^Ssh^^ructer^ is somewhere 

is 4%th tits ladians eUher belpw 
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the point at which it k declared that ‘ spirits boil.’ The ran^e 
of the red man’s emotions is infinitely greater than that of his 
white brother ; and to all who have witnessed only the calmness, 
the patience, the endurance, and the silence of the Indians, it 
seems almost incredible that the most furious passions should 
be lying dormant in a heart that seems filled with benevolence ; 
and that under the sweet countenance which blossoms like the 
rose there should be reposing in a coil a verifimous serpent which 
is only waiting to spring upon its enemy ! 

Although, therefore, it might perhaps be said, that if the two 
extremes of the Indian* character were allowed to compensate each 
other, they would not be far distant from the mean of our own, yet 
vices and virtues ought not to be thus considered. In designating 
the human character, there should be no compromise of principle ; 
no blending of colours ; and accordingly we confess, without hesi- 
Uition, that nothing can be more barbarous than the manner in 
which the Indians occasionally treat their prisoners of war; yet in 
this also they have two most remarkable extremes of conduct ; for 
on presenting their captives to those who have lost relations in 
battle, if they arc accepted, they immediately become free, and 
enjoy all the privileges of the persons in lieu of Whom they have 
been received. In fact they are adopted, and in one moment sud- 
denly find themselves surrounded hy people^who address them, 
and who act towards them, as brothers, sisters, parents, and even as 
wives ! On the other hand, if they are rejected by the families of 
the slain, then their doom is fixed, their torture is ptepared, and 
when the fatal moment arrives, there again appear before the 
observer of the Indian character two extremes, in both of which 
they infinitely surpass us. For the noblest resignation, the purest 
courage, the most powerful self-possession are contrasted in the 
same rad race with the basest vengeance, the most barbarous 
cruelty, and the most unrelenting malice that it is possible even 
for poetry to conceive. 


^ About the time/ says Cadwallader Colden, * of the conclusion of 
the peace at Keswick, the moted Theronift died at Montreak The 
French gave him Christian burW in a pompous manner; tW priest 
that, attended him at his death Imving declared that he died a true 
Qhriatian; for, said the priest, while I explaip?d to him the passion of 
the' Jews irucifi^, he cried out, Oh, had jf hem 
i^eaik, and brought amy their s&dps* ’’ * 

^ wojsli pul tits damned spot* 
upon ^he* Indian Aa* 
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diflTefefit from those uiider which two tribes of Indians 
meet each other in battle, tti the former <^asd the soldiers 


but imperfectly understand the political question in dlispute, 
and they come into action very much in the same state of mind 
in which an individual would take his ground to fight a duel for 
his friend with a person he had never before seed, in defence 
of some unknown lady, who had received some sort of insult 
which he could nci^Clearly comprehend. Accordingly, thC word 
of command regulates their attack ; tind at the sound of the 
bugle or the trumpet the;y advance or retreat, as the judgment 
of a distant individual may deem it proper to ordain. 

Nevertheless, though they be m cool possession of their 
senses, let any man. — after having witnessed the misery and 
anguish of a field of battle, after having mourned over this dread- 
ful sacrifice of human life, and after having, perhaps a few days 
later, found on the plain, still writhing, hundreds of wounded 
men, robbed of their clothes by suttlers, and even by women, 
who, like a flock of vultures, follow every civilised army to prey 
upon. the fallen---declare whether, on reflecting upon such a 
scene, he has not devoutly wished that it could wholly be attri- 
buted to the angry passions of man, rather than to the cold 
judgment of the statesmen of ^ the nations that had been en- 
gaged. At all events, to in such a scene is not the 

habit of the Indians. On the c4her hand, if a foreign tribe, 
with faces painted for war, invade their territory to deprive 
them of the game on which they subsist — in time of peace 
they treacherously muixler any of their families — carry off their 
women“or if they offend their rude noticms of honour by* an in- 
sult when enmity against an individual or ag!ainst a tribe, under 
such provocation, is once imbibed, it flows in their veins, at 
every pulsation it reaches thmr heart, and continues to infect it, 
until revenge has washed away the injury that has been received. 
With their passions violently ^elf-excited by every artifice in their 
power, they accordingly prepa^fe for death or vengeance, and, 
under the^e caixumsten«&, the they hiive in view is to 

take the life of their enmy, if h^ surrenders, to demonstrate 


the ud^orily of his tribe by subjecting him to a torture which 
they themselves, be it always remember^, were foily prepared to 
have endured with songs of fortune of 

tenc^ them to^tbe test. ^ 

Hoivever revolting such 
mind, yet surely, no. ^ one can d^y ihsA the 

of ^ av^Sited wprW m tbe ^er 

‘ i 
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so long as oiir laws mercifully refrain from punishing with death 
the man who has destroyed his fello^v-creature in a paroxysm 
of pai^ion^ we may justly claim for the Indian that the same con- 
sideration may be extended to his guilt. And if, nmreover, 
white men, Aghting in cold blood, be justly declared by us to 
have ^covered themselves \vith glory’ by the scenes which have 
been witnessed^ in European warfare, may not the savage tribes 
of America humbly sue, at least to for comparative 

pardon, for the excesses they have committed in a Jit of anger ? 
iL^With respect to their scalping system (which is not perpetrated 
Imy the Indians as a punishment, but on the principle on which 
y our hunters proudly carry home with them, as a trophy, ‘ the 
brush’ of the fox they have run to death), it is of course hor- 
rible in the extreme ; at the same time, it may be said, that if 
wav can authorise to blow out the brains of our enemies — 
run them through the body with our bayonets — hash them with 
our swords — riddle them with round shot, giape, and canister 
— and if, while the wounded are lying on the ground, it is our 
liabit, from necessity, to ride over them with our cavalrji, and 
witli our artillery and ball-cartridge carts to canter over them as if 
they were straw-— if we can burn them with rockets, scald them with 
steam, and by the explosion of well-consttucted mines blow them 
hy hundreds into the air — surdy we are not altogether authorised 
in so gravely declaring that, the civilised world having determined 
the precise point to which war ought to be carried, it is therefore 
undeniable that all who copy our fashions are ^valiefites, and that 
whoever exceed it are ‘ savages* and * brutes !’ No doubt Achilles 
thought himself at the very height of the fashion when he dragged 
the bo<Iy of Hector round the walls of Troy. The Phoenicians 
no doubt thought it exquisitely fashionable to burn their children 
in sacrihee. Many of hs can remember when the guillotine was 
in fashion ; and, lastly, the alterations which have ^eti place in 
oui* own criminal laws show, that though the scales of justice 
remain unaltered, the Goddess’s sword has within the last few 
years been deliberately shp^tened by us to half its ancient length. 

lu the few schools in which diey have been educated by us, 
the red children havh evinced^ not only many estimable virtues, 
bu| ciM^iderabte j|9idl||y. 

‘ AS says Br.Mome, in bis Report to 

the at War, ^ greater pregress^an is in 

the children are^more 

To enaWM to add our 0m t&sii- 

we have ehaiieed 

jpo mve tftoh <h# litdiaii ^ inform anline in pradfw bnd in 
^ VOL* liXv* NO. CX3CX, ^ K ^ Vulgar 
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mlgar fractions with a surprising quickness, and, ott our express- 
ing our astonishment, we have been assured by one of their 
masters^ who for many years had conducted a respectable school 
in England, that he was deliberately of opinion that the red 
children l^|fnt quicker than those of the same age at home, 
f The hones^ of the Indian is sufficiently i^vinced by the uni^ 
versal custom of oiir fur- traders to sell to him almost all their 
goods upon credit.® Beads, trinkets, and paint, gun-powder, 
whiskey, and many other perishable articles, are willingly made 
over to him, under the mere promise that when the hunting season 
is ended he will pay the numbjer of skins that has been settled as 
their price. The Indian then darts away into his recesses, as the 
dolphin dives through the ocean from a vessel’s side, and before 
a month or two have elapsed he is lost in space, beyond the con- 
trol of anything but his own honour ; nevertheless, as the * busy 
bee’ faithfully returns to its hive, and as the eagle affection- 
ately revisits its young, so does the red debtor reappear before 
his creditor, silently to liquidate the debt of honour he had in- 
curred. 

The religion of the red man in both continents of America 
consists universally of a belief in a Great and Good Spirit, and in 
a ^ Manito/ Evil Genius. They address themselves to both, 
and accordingly the young m^est Indian girl, with her arms 
folded across her bosom, as feiwenjtly entreats the Fiend ^to lead 
her not into temptation’ as her parents, under every affliction, pray 
to the Great Spirit "to deliver them from evil,’ 

The various nations have different notions of the origin of their 
race: — it is nevertheless an extraordinary fact, vouched for by 
Mr. Catlin, that of all the tribes he visited thme was no one 
which did not by some means or dtber connect their origin with 
^ a big canoe,’ which was supposed to have rested on the summit 
of some hill or mountain in their neighbourhood. The Mandan 
Indians carry this vague Mount Ararat impression to a very 
remarkable extent, for My. Cathn found esiablisiied among them 
i an annual ceremony held rountf^ great canoe/ entitled in their 
^ language ‘ the settling of the waters/ which was held always on 
the day in which the willow trees of their country came into 
blossom. On asking why that tree out of all others ws^ 
lected, Mr. Catlin Was informed it waa>because 
it that the bird flew to them w^ Klfoancb in its 
when it Was inquired bird the Indii# 

the dove^ which, it j^ppears, was held so sacred them, 

that neither man, woman or c|nld would injure it icil^eed^ the 
Mandans declared that even dseAlf 
bird. - 
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ritoriea than that of mere occupancy. . . . The complete title to their 
lands rests in the government of the United States / P 

Th^ opinion of the Honourable John Qihncey Adams on the 
subject was thus expressed 

‘ There are moralists who have questioned the right of th^fluropeans 
to intrude upon the pofesessions of the aboriginals in any case, and under 
any limitations whatsoever; — but have they maturely considered the 
whole subject? The Indian right of possession ilH^lf stands, with regard 
to the greatest part of the country, upon a questionable foundation. 
Their cultivated fields, their constructed habitations, a space of ample 
sufficiency for their subsistence, and whatever they had annexed of 
themselves by personal labour, was undoubtedly, by the laws of nature, 
theirs. But what is the right of a huntsman to the forest of a thousand 
miles, over which he has accidentally ranged in quest of prey ? Shall 
the liberal bounties of providence to the race of man be monopolised by 
one of ten thousand for whom they were created ? Shall the exuberant 
bosom of the mother country, amply adequate to the nourishment of 
millions, be claimed exclusively by a few hundreds of her offspring? 
Shall the lordly savage not only disdain the virtues and enjoyments of 
civilization himself, but shall he control the civilization of the world ? 
Shall he forbid tlie wilderness to blossom like the rose ? Shall he forbid 
the oaks of the forest to fall before the axe of industry, and rise again, 
transformed into the habitations of ease and elegance? Shall he 
doom an immense region of the globe to perpetual desolation, and to 
hear the bowlings of the tiger ami the wolf silence for ever the voice of 
human gladness ? Shall the fields and the valleys, which a beneficent 
God has framed to teem with the life of innumerable multitudes, be 
condemned to everlasting barrenness ? Shall the mighty rivers, poured 
out by the hands of Nature, as channels of communication between 
numerous nations, roll their waters in sullen silence and eternal solitude 
to the deep? Have hundreds of commodious harbours, a thousand 
leagues of coast,, and a bonnilless ocean, been spread in the front of this 
land, and shall every puiqiose of utility to which they could apply^ he 
prohibited by the tenant of the woc^s? No, generous philanthropists/ 
Heaven has not been thus Inconsistent in tlie works of its hands! 
Heaven htis not thus placed its moral laws at irreconcilable strife with 
its physical creation ! * ’ 

The decision of- the Supteini^. Court of the United States on 
the subject of Ihdfen titles was as follows : — 

‘ The n^ajority of the Court is opinion that the nature of the Indian 
tHlfi Whiohis certlihly to be respected by all courts, until it he hgiti- 

to' least 

thrd is bbiWeeh tvhiiis side, and white whisib^ey 
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on the other ; — the one disputes his title — the other obliterates it 
bj * dropping a tear on the word, and blotting it out for ever;’ 
and thusy by the co-operation of both, without even the assistance 
of the bayonet, is the tenant finally ejected. 

In scvc^ instances, indeed, the Indian tribes, instead of con- 
senting to\ell their lands and abandon the homes of their an- 
cestors, have unbuvied tha» hatchet of war, and fought against the 
regular troops with I3i desperation and a courage which have 
proved almost invincible : thus it has lately been officially an- 
nounced to Congi'ess, that, notwithstanding the enormous ex- 
penses of the attack upon the Semlnolcs, no sensible effect has 
been produced. But these are rare cases — and even in these 
the ultimate result is quite clear. In many more instances, 
the red tenantry, seeing their inability to resist, have obediently 
consented to retire, in which case the government of the Unitetl 
States has agreed to pay them one and a half cent (the hundredth 
part of a dollar) per acre for their lands — which lands have been 
often immediately re-sold by the State for a dollar or a dollar and 
a half per acre. But besides this profit, the government has 
taken very good care always to exact from the white ]>urchaser 
prompt payment in silver : whereas the Indian is not only at 
best paid his pittance in paper money, or in goods, but the 
government, when it is convenient, claim as their right that the 
purchase-money need not be paid by them until thirty years, by 
which time the poor Indians, who reluctantly surrendered their 
land, will probably all be dead I In short, these sales of land 
amount so very nearly to an ejectment, that it may easily be 
conceived the Indians only consent to them where either the 
power of the law or the strength of wl^iskey proves greater than 
can withstand. 

Their attachment to their soil and to tlieir own habits of life, 
are always affectingly evinced in their various answers to tluksc 
whose official duty it has been to advocate the government recom- 
mendation that they should contract their dominions. 

The President, about twenty^ years ago, recommended to a 
Pawnee chief who came to WcBmittgton on purpose to see him, 
that he and his tribe should, tinder the superintendence of 
Missionaries, till their land like white people. The unlettered 
^ savage/ after having listened with the gravest attention^ tnade 
the following speech, translated by a swom reporter^ and wMch 
w;e present to our readers as a fait speciinen of ttnpremedilated 
4®ratory 

* My great Father^ I have travelled a long distance to see yom I 
have seen yed, and my heart rqoim: I have heard WiSlfds; they 
have entered one ear and shall itotescape out of tiie otWi; 1 will 
them to my people as pore as they came from y<mf mouth. 
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* Mif greed Fcdf^r, I am goujg to speak the truth ; tho Gi*eat Spirit 
looks tiown upon us, and I call Him to witness all that may pass between 
us on this occasiou. The Great Spirit made us all : He made my skin 
red, and youis white. He placed us on this earjili, and vfttended wc 
should live differently from each other. lie made the whiteis to cultivate 
the eartli and feed on tame animals, but He made us red men to rove 
through the woods and plains, to feed on^ikl animals and to dress in 
their skins. He also intended that we should go to war to take scalps, 
steal horses, triumph over our enemies, promote peace at home, and 
the happiness of each other. I believe there are no people of any 
colour on this earth nho do not believe in the Great Spirit — in rewards 
and punishments. We worship Him, but not as you do. Wc differ 
from you in religion as wc dittcr in appearance, in manneis, and in 
customs. We have uo large houses as you haVe, to worship the Gieat 
Spiiit in. If we had them to-day, we should want others to-morrow, 
because wc have not, like you, a fixed habitation, except our villages, 
n hero w c lemaiii but two moons out of twelve. We, like animals, roam 
over the country, while you whites live between us and Heaven, but still, 
my Father, we love the Great Spirit. 

' great Father ^ some of your chiefs have, proposed to send good 

l>eople [Missionaries] among us to change our habits, to teach us to 
work, and live like the white people. I will not tell you a lie. You 
love )our country, you love your people: you love the manner in which 
they live, and you think your people brave. I am like you, my great 
Father I I love my country, J love my people, I love the life wc lead, 
and think my warriors brave. 

‘ Spare me then# my Father. Let me enjoy my country, let me 
pursue the buffalo, the beayer, and the other wild animals, and I will 
trade the skins with your people. It is too soon, my great Father, to 
send } our good meft among us. Let us exhaust our present resources 
before you interrupt our happiness and make us toil. me continue 
to live as I have lived, and after I have passed from the wilderness of 
my present life to the Good or Evil Spirit, my children may neqd and 
embrace the offered assistance of your good people. 

• Here, my great Faih(yi\ is a pipe which I offer you, as I am accus- 

tomed to present pipea" to all Red-skins who are in peace with us. I 
know that these robes, leggins^ moc^ins, bears’-claws, &c , arc of little 
value to you; hvi\ we wish them deposited and preserved, so that 
when we sue ^ne, ^d the earth turned over upon our bones, our ehil- 
dren, ihpuld they ever visit this place, as we dp now, may see and recog^ 
ni^ t^e deports pf theif and reflect on the times tliat are past*’ 

read*]^ be toneeirdd, fhat if the IirdkiT sachems 
not aChftidllo 'iWir father* their d&inelination td 

remove from tl&tr they' would with ‘ less hesitation 

press rel^a<Han(^ to shl^rdi^tenauthoi^ 3y cs^ry 

the ofSeersof the 
s^ealoi^ly andeavobi-cd 
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to persuade the * tribes to evacuate their lands; and the fol- 
lotvinpf extract from a speech of Dr. Morse himself to the 
Ottawas at L’Arbre Croche on the Gth of July, 1B20, will suffi- 
ciently show in what proportion truth, sophistry, and well-dis- 
guised threats, have been mixed in these sort of official appeals 
to the doubts, hopes, and^ars of the Indian race. 

Their attention to the important subject of his communication 
is thus invoked : — 

* Children, Your father, the President, thinks that a great change 
ill the situation of his red children has become necessary, in order to 
save them from ruin, and to make them happy. 

* Children, Listen attentively to what I am now about to say to you. 
It is for your life, and tKe life of your posterity.* 

The title of the whites to the lands they had already culti- 
vated, the especial favour shown to tliem from heaven, the inferi- 
ority of the red man, and the desperate dilemma in which he is 
placed, are thus exjilained : — 

* Children, Your fathers once possessed all the country, east and 
south, to the great waters. They were veiy numerous and powerful, 
and lived chietly by hunting and fishing. They had brave warriors, 
and orators eloquent in council. 

* Two hundred years ago, a mortal pebtileuce spread wide among the 
Indians on the coast of the great ocean to the east, and swept away a 
great part of them. In some villages, all died — not one was left. Just 
after this great desolation, tlie white people began to come across the 
great waters. They settled first on lands where no Iiidiahs lived — 
where they all had died. Other white people, about the same time, 
settled at the south. 

‘ Those white people came not. as enemies, but as friends of the 
Indians. They purchased of them a little land, to support them and 
their children by agriculture. They wanted but little while they were 
few in number. God prospered the white pe6ple. They have since in- 
creased and multiplied, and become a great and |(oWerfuI nation. They 
are now spread over a wide extent of the count^ of your fathers ; and 
are spreading still more attd faster over other parts of it, purchasing 
millions of acres of your good land, leaving for you and your children 
reservations here and there, small indeed, compared with the extensive 
hunting-^grounds you once possessed. What your brothers^ the Osages, 
said to one of our missionaries is true tVherever i&hiie nUM 
demi hU foot, he never iahes it i/p again. It grows fast, an^sfrujads 
wide,** You have been obliged eit^r to go back i||p the wilderness, 
and seek new hunting-grounds and dwelling-plaoe^r to litc im'^your 
small reservations, surrounded with white people. Indians asiso- 
ciate with the white people as their equals. While they ^tain 
present language and dress, and habits of life, IheV teeir 

ority to the white people. Where they have uo game* to htmt, to fdmish 

(hem 
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tbem with fui-s for tradc» and with food to eat, they become poor, and 
retched, and spiritless, dependent on the white people for their support. 
They will give themselves up to idleness, ignorance, and drunkenness ; 
and will waste away, and by-and-by have no posterity on the face of 
the earth. Alieady, many tribes who live among the whites can never 
more gam renown in war or in the chase* If this couise continues, it 
will soon be so with the whole body of Indians, within the territories of 
the United States. Indians cannot go to the west, for the great ocean 
would stop them ; nor turn to the north or south, for in either course are 
the hunting-grounds and dwelling-places of other trilies of your red 
brethren ; no, nor can you go to any other country, for all the countries 
on the globe, wheie Indians can live as they now live, are already in- 
habited.^ 

It will appear by the following extract, that the Indians next 
received a kind hint that their distress might proceed from their 
haling offended the Gieat Spirit; and, though it has been a 
subject of constant regret among many very estimable people in 
the United States, with what heartless disrespect the ancient 
burial-places of the aborigines have been treated — with what 
shameless unconcern the sculls and bones of their ancestors are 
every day to be still seen turning over and over under the Ameri- 
can plough^ — wc cannot but admire the crocodile’s tears which the 
paternal agent condescends to drop on that subject: — 

‘ ChUdron^ Things being so, the wisest men among Indians know not 
what to advise, or what to do. They imagine that t^m Great Spirit, of 
whose chaiacter and government they have but very 
angry with the red people, and is destroying them, while he prospeis 
the white people. Aged and wise men among Indians, witli whom I 
have conversed, think and talk of these things, till their countenances 
become sad. Oiir voimtenancps are aho sad^ when we think and talk 
of them. Hereafter, when these things shall have come to pass, Chris- 
tian white people, who loved Indians, and wished and endeavoured to 
save them, will visit their deserted graves, and with weeping eyes ex- 
claim, lived — Yonder were their hunting-grounds. 

mounds of earth the bones of many genera- 
tions lie nuried tog^cr— No Indian remains to watch over the bones 
of his fathers-— wWe are they / poor Indians! *’ But I for- 
bear to pursue tiiese sad reflections^.. The prospect must fill your minds 
sad apprehensions for yourselves and your children, and sink your 
spirits, ar if mi/ /// ’ 

The heajrts oJf the auditOjrjr having been sufficiently depressed, 
the only naeam of relief is last pointed out to them: — ' 

not hay^ presented this pidnful prospect before 
yon,h^I to presH^^, that I hopO will cheer your hearts, 

raise ypur and brighten your cova^ensnees, I have made you 

I Wjip en^vo^ msd^QU dad. 

^ Be of good ^er. Thor^ your situation and ptospacts 

ieeano# gloomy,' they may dhabge for the better. If you demro to be 

2 F 2 happy, 
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happy, yon may be happy. The means eubt. They are heel) offered 
to you. Safier them to be used 

‘ Children, listen. I will telV-yon in few woids what \our great 
Father, and the Christian white people, desire of you. We impose 
nothing on you. We only lay before >ou our opinions for yoit to con- 
snler. We do not dictate, as your superiors, but advise you as your 
friends. Consider our advice. 

‘ Your father, the president, wishes Indians to partake with Ids white 
children in all the blessings which they enjoy ; to have one country, 
one government, the same laws, equal rights and privileges, and to be 
in all respects on an equal footing with them. 

‘ To accomplish these good purposes, your great father, the President, 
and your Christian fathers, will send among you, at their own exfeme^ 
good white men and women, to instruct you and your children in evciy 
thing that pertains to the civilised and Christian life.’ 

The case and the predicament in which they stand having 
be^n pretty clearly stated, the poor Indians are finally summoned 
to surrender in the following significant words : — 

‘ Chiidren, other tribes are listening to these offers, and, we exp^ct, 
will accept them. All who accept them will be in the way to be saved, 
and raised to respectability and usefulness in life. Those who persibt 
in rejecting them must, according to all past experience, gradually waste 
away till "all are gone. This we fully believe. Civilisation oj rum 
are now the only alternatives of Indians / ’ 

The tdtem a^e s thus offered may be Illustrated by the follow - 
upon a time a white man and an Indian, 
who bad agreea that, while hunting together, tliey would share the 
game, found at night that the bog contained a fine turkey and a 
buzzard, which is carrion, Well!’ said the white man to the lod 


one. ^ wO must now divide what we .have taken, and therefore, if you 
please, I will take the turkey, attd you shall take the buzzard; or 
else, you may take the buzzard, and 1 will take the turkey !’ 
^ Ah,’ replied the native hunter, shaking hi^kek |bag|^ head, 
' you no say turkey for poor Indian once V 

The cruel manner in which the unsuspec^g tndlan? Kaveln* 
vTariahly been overreached has, to a certain degree, planted in 
their bosoms suspioion which is not indigenous to their nature. 
^ Your hearts seem good mhide now?,’ said an Indian to a party 
of white people who were making to his tribe violent profea^ion^ 
of friendship ; ^ bttt wc wish to trY them three yeara> opd tl^ We 
shall know whether they are good imide* J ^ 

Dr. Morse, in his report to thd Secretary at ^ Pls- 


good things their great father the President was tea® to b^^tow 
on them, if they were willing to receive them, the chiefs 

ficantly 
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fitantly shook their heads and said^ * It may be &o, or it may he 
not : we doubt it : we know not what to believe T 

Now, surely there is something' very shocking as well as very 
humiliating iu the idea of our having ourselves implanted this 
feeling against our race, in the minds of men who, when any 
treaty among themselves has been once ratified, by the delivery of 
a mere string of wampum shells, will most confidently trust their 
lives, and the lives of their families, to its faithful execution ! 


In order to assist the officers of the Indian depaitment in their 
arduous duty of persuading remote tribes to quit their lands, 
it has oiten been lound advisable to incur the expense of inviting 
one or two of their chiefs 3000 or 4000 miles to Washington, in 
order that tliey should see witli their own eyes, and report to their 


tribes the irresistible jKiwer of the nation with whom they are 
aiguing. This speculation, has, it is said, in all instances, moie 
or less effected its object ; and one of Mr Gatlin’s pictures is a 
poilrait of a Sachem, whose Mran^ Ij^tory and fate may be 
worth recoida^ ^ 

For the reasons aflfl^for the pbject wc have stated, it was 
deemed advisable that he should be invited from his remote 


countiy to Washington ; and accordingly in due time he appeared 
theie. After the tioops had been made to manceuvro before 
him ; after thundering volleys of artillery had almost deafened 


him ; and after every department had displayed to him all that 
was likely to add to the terror and astonishment>j|^lpd 4 >lrp£^y 
experienced, the President, in lieu of the Indian sclothes> pre- 
sented him with a colonel’s uniform, in which, and with many 
other presents, the bewildered chief took bis departure. 


In a pair of white kid gloves, tight blue coat, with gilt buttons^ 
gold epaulettes, and red sash, ploth trousers with straps, high- 
heeled boots, cocked hat and scarlet feather, with a cigar in his 
mouth, a green umbrella in one hand, and a yellow fan in the? 
other, and with the«eck of a whisky-bottle protruding out of each 
of the two tait-pook&s of his regimental coat, this ^ monkey Xhttt 
Imd seen the world* suddenly appeared before the chiefs and 
warriors of his tribe, and as he §U)od before them, straight as a 
ramrod, in a high state of perspiration^^ caused hy tlie tightness of 
bis finery, while die cool fresh air of heaven blew over the naked 
utirei^lraEinr!il limbs of his spectators, it might, perhaps, not uqjustly 
be seld of the two costumes, ^ Which is the sewaye ? ’ 

In return presets ^slA /^ceived, and with a deskc 

in es real information as |)d^tblo to his tribe, the 

ppor traveller undartodk to deliver to them ^ wurse bf lec- 
tures, iu he grapMcally ^hat he h$d witnessed. 
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For a while he was listened to Until attention ; but as soon as 
the minds of his audience bad received as much as they could hold^ 
diey be^ah to disbelieve lum. Nothing daunted, however, the 
traveller still proceeded. He told them about wigwams, in which 
1000 people could at one time pray together to the Great Spirit ; 
of other wigwams five stories mgh, built in lines, facing each 
other, and extending over ah* enormous space ; he told them of 
war-canoes that could hold 1^00 warriors. Such tales, to the 
Indian mind, seemed an insult to common sense. For some time 
he was treated merely with ridicule and contempt — but wlum, 
resolutely continuing to recount his adventures, he told them that 
he had seen white people, who, by attaching a great ball to a 
canoe, could rise in it into the clouds, and travel through the 
heavens, tUfe medicine, mystery, or learned men of Lis tribe pro- 
nounced him to be an impostor, and the multitude vociferously 
declaring, ' that he was too areab a liar to livc,^ a young warrior, 
in a paroxysm o£ angerJievelled a rifle at his head^ and blew his 
brains out. 

Before, however, civms^ world Itsnnsty sentence 

upon this wild tribe for their obdurate incredulity, injustice, and 
cruelty, we feel it but justice to these red men merely to whisjjer 
the name of Jamks Bru^ b, of Kinnmrd ! 

Although we cannot a})prove either of the extent to which, or 
of the manner in which the Indian tribes have been obliged to 
quit thek lands in the republican states of America, yet, in spite 
of all our regard for this noble and injured race, we egnnoi Imt 
admit, that, to a certain degree, the government even of this 
country ought to effect their removal. We have painfully and 
practically reflected on the subject; and to those who may object 
to our opinions, we can truly say, that they cannot be more anxious 
than we have been to arrive at an opposite conclusion : but our 
judgm^t has reluctantly surrendered to facts which it found to be 
irresistible, and to impending circumstances, which, when con- 
sidered upon the spot, appeared to be inevitable. 

Where the white inhabitants of both continents of America are 
in possession of infinitely mord land than they can cultivate, it is 
of course an aot of CThelty, and of gf^edy injustice, to provide and 
speculate for the future by taking forcible possesrioh of remote 
Indian territory, upon which the Aborigines are happily exist- 
ing. But it occasionally ha|ipelptl# from rapid settlemeti^t c^iused 
by emigration from the old worlds that a coini|||||fable trai^ of 
Indian land, which has long been in the neighboui'- 

hood of whites, becomes aWlutely 

language, invested by agriculturists ; it ,w as much 

a' stumbling- 
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a stumbling-block to civilisation as an ancient vock would be if 
left standing in the middle of the Queen s highway. At what 
latC;, and under what laws, civilisation ought to advance, it might 
be possible to prescribe ; but wherever the banks which arrested 
it have given way, and wherever the torrent, under such circum- 
stances, has rushed forwards, whether it be right or whether it be 
wrong, it becomes practically impossible to maintain anything in 
the rear. 

In die instances to which we have alluded, we have seen the 
interests of a vast territory completely benumbed by the interven- 
tion between it and the capital, of an Indian hunting ground, 
which, like a tourniquet, has stopped the circulation that should 
naturally have nourished it. 

This large expanse of rich land is occasionally fou|^d to be in- 
habited by perhaps only 100, or 120 Indians, the children of 
whom are, without a single exception, half-castes ; the women 
dirty, profligate, and abandoned; the men miserable victims of 
intemperan^jg^and vice. A -ionsij^raWp portion of them are 
half- breeds evepAosc whoi^p r«fj faCes, shaggy locks, beard- 
less cbius, and smalTTeautiful feift, prove^t^mi to be Indians, are 
so only in name ; for the spirit of the wild man has fled from 
them, and, unworthy guardians of the tombs of their ancestors, 
they wander among them dishonoured, — 

‘ like Grecian ghosts 

That in battle were slain, and unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain.* 

But besides their moral sufferings, tliey are often found almost 
starving from hunger, in consequence of their game having in all 
directions been cut ofiT. Thei^ country, like themselves, has ap- 
parently lost its character, and however we may have failed to 
describe it, nothing can be more miserable, more degrading, and 
more affecting than the real scene. In the mean whilo, tJie mur- 
mur of discontent uttered by the white population against the 
miasmatical existence of such a stagnant evil, is yearly so increas- 
ing in tone and in anger, that, unless their cry of ^ Off, off V he 
attended to, there can be little doubt that acts of violence will 
Jhe committed; and yeb in spite of all tbnse existing and im- 
pending calamities, it is often almost impossible to persuade the 
Indians to consent to move^away; for the more their minds are 
^ degra(l0d> the greater is the natural apathy they display : besides 
wlnch^ alwst invariably under secret ijpitangible in- 

whi|i\1cw* some setf-inter«sted ofegect or other> snecess- 
fujjy most O^thaately tp decline changing thisir 

0«der dW^ising chtennwitances, it therefore 

atg^D^liy beco^ neceiM^ry for the government to 'ex^rt 

itself 
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itself in effecting the removal of a set of :teings who will neither 
Uit the ground theinselveas^ nor allow oifiers, by the sweat of their 
brow, to do so. ; * . . . . 

To pay down t<j;a i^ualid, degraded^ miserable set of Indians^ who 
are evidently in fho clutches of designing men, and from whom 
anything could be abstracted by whisky, as much money as their 
country is worth to white people for the purpose of cultivation— 
to heap hpon ttieift the value oif all the water-poWer, minerals, 
&c., it may possess— appears not only unnecessary, but absurd. 
On the other hand, it would be nngencrous,' after all the game 
has been cut off from their country, to pay them no more for it 
than, urider such circumstances, it is actually worth to tk(im. 
Between these two extremes, it is, we humbly conceive, tlie 
duty of a-^werful nation arid of a just government parentally 
to make such anangements for these prior people as shall mate- 
rially better the condition of the remnant of any tribe that may 
be removed; and if this point be lionoiirably effected, their mi- 
gration IS certainly one iff those results of the whitei^n's progress 
of which they have the least rejuson to "" 

We have now concluded our^mpCrfect outline or chart of the 
main roads in both hemispheres of America, upon which the 
civilised world has l>ecn. and still is, gradually, recklessly, cul- 
pably arid thoughtlessly pursuing * its course to the Occident,’ 
and certainly it must be impossible for any just man to witness 
the setting sun rest for a moment upon the country known in 
Ajrieric«t -by the a|>pelIation of ^thc far-west,* without feeling 
that its blood^red brightness which, in effulgent beams is seen 
striinitig every cloud around it, is but an appropriate chiblem of 
the Indian i*ace, which, rapidly sinking from our view, will be 
soon involved in impenetrable darkness ; and, moreover, that he 
rai^ht as Well endeavour to mhke the setting planet stand still 
upon the summit of the Rocky Mouhtdins before him, ^ 
attempt to arrest the final extermmation of the Indian race ; for 
if, while the white population of . North America, before it has 
swelled into fourteen millions, baSyas has hctually been the case, 
reduceil an Indian population of nearly fourteen millions to thrCe 
inilHons> wh^t must be the progressive* destruction of these unfor- 
tunate people now that the dreadful eUgirie which, like the ear of 
Jaggemauty crushed all it, has its ^ 

vp7 end ifeat cririsequ^nlly ils »« itsjpi^pefisi^ 

advance, b^s iridefiriitely dher^^ ^rrim the dpcifid 
towards the'Eus't the sain# Jtrdiistible pmbt' pji^ktiori. 
The white man*s face dong the oorilinehts 
demt by the Pacific 

whri, as we %ave. seen, are rapidly advancing hihi 

the 
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the regions of llic Atlantic ; ami whenever the triumphant 
niomcnl of their collision shall arrive — whether the hands of the 
while men meet in friendship or in war — Where, we ask, will 
HE THE Indian rack? -echo alone will answer * ? 


Before we cast aside our hasty sketchy we must offer a few 
observations on the gallery of paintings now exhibiting in London, 
at the Eg)'ptian Hall — the catalogue of which is named at the 
head of this paper. 

Mr. Call in, the American artist who has delineated them, was, 
we understand, intended by his parents to lie ‘ a limb of the law;’ 
but the innate genius of the painter rebelled ; and ac|pordingly, 
after tliree years of the desk, abandoning parchment and the lu- 
crative prospects that were opening to hini, he devoted his mind 
to canvass, the easel, and the brush. 

His labours were soon rewarded by considerable success ; as a 
proof of which we may observe that he was employed to paint 
the likenesses of all the members of the senate of Virginia, of the 
tuo ex-presidents Maddison ami Munro, and of six ex-governors, 
all of whom sat to him for their*pictures. But, alas! human 
t.'dent, like the temper of the pig, is often obstinate ; and though 
Mr. Catlin’s friends, with uplifted arms, endeavoured in a crowd 
to drive him forwanls on the broad professional road whieh he 
liimself had selected, yet nothing could prevent him from running 
between their leg’s up a private path, which evidently led to 
neither profit nor reward ; and so, bidding adieu to white wealthy 
faces, he galloped headlong towards ‘ the far-west/ for the sole 
object of obtaining likenesses of the penniless aborigines of 
America, in whose fate and appearance he felt strangely interested, 
notwithstsmding that several of his mother’s relatives had been 
cruelly murdered by them, in the welLknown and well-sung 
massacre of Wyoming. 

The objects which Mr. Catlin had in view in undertaking the 
dangers and hardships he thus incurred cannot be better or more 
modestly e3i;plaincd than by the following extract from the preface 
to hi^ catdpgue* , , . 

M to ioform the, visitors to my RaUery that, having some years 
sin^o ommeed of the rapid decline and certain extinction 

of the Mhes of the North American and seeing also 

the vast iynporleTi||fmd( value of which 4 full pictorial history of these in- 
tcrc$ti|^ b^it pjj^ple#iffht hje to future ages — I set out aJono,un-, 
aided and life should be spared), hy the aid ' 

of my oblivion so much of their 

cirdent enthusiasm of 
one 
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one lifetime could aecdmpliBb^ them iip in a gallery, unique and 

imperiabaWe, fot the uaeand benefit of' lutut^ aget. 

^ I have already devoted more than aeven ycara of my life ciitclusive 
to the aecomplishment of my design, and thai vrith more than expeotea 
success. I havefViifited with great difiSculty, and aome hazard to life, 
forty-ejght tnbea (residing withm the United States, and British and 
Mexican territories), containing about 300,000 souls. I have seen them 
in their own villages, have earned my canvass and colours the whole 
way, and painted my portraits, &c.^ from the life, as they now stand and 
are seen in the gallery. The collection contains (besiaes an immense 
number of costumes and other manufactures) 3 10 portraits of distin- 
guished rujeii and women of the different tribes, and 200 other paintings, 
descriptive Of Indian (jpuntries, their villages, games, and customs ; 
containiiitgrin all above 3000 figures* 

‘ immense collection has been gathered, and every painting 

has b^n made frommature, by my own hMad--^and that, too, when 1 
have been paddling my canoe> or leading my pack-horse over and 
through trackless wilds, at the hazard of my life — the world uill 
suipjly be kind and indulgent enough to receive and estimate them, as 
they naie been intetided, as true mid facsimile traces of individual and 
historical facts ; and forgive m^ for their present unfinished and un- 
studied condition, e.3 'works of arfc.^ 

Thxj portraits, landscapes, •and groups which Mr. Catlm ex- 
hibits, aio officially attested bv a long array of United States’ 
officers, and other public funcnoptiries, aa being ^ enWled to full 
By our intelligent eoatitrymam the lion. C. A. Murray, 
who gallantly travelled some thousand miles with Mr. Gat- 
lin^ OH well as by several othet? English gentlemen who have 
compared the pictures with the tribes and scenery they have 
r^pectively vistted, ilmir acemracy is, .we understand, vouched 
for not less strongly ; and we have thus before us a faithful, pro- 
fessional* and well-authenticated delineation not only of a most 
interesting portion of the gibbe as it^t present exists in a state of 
nat^e, but of a race of in^jjent dupfiending men so rapidly 
perishidg, that too trnly^dy tS JgW be said of them, 

* Appati^i ran nantsa m gurgite vatto.^ 

Indeed, the whole Mandan race, whose chiefo and warriors are 
now hanging ip effigy on the walls of the Egyptian Hall, are 
already* as has been mentioned, euctinct ! The billows of civiHsa- 
tion hctve rolled oyer them-^ihey have sunk for ever ftom' our 
view — ^ I ' ' ^ 

* garden mi . 

Mr. CatUiJs avowed objijet in visiting England b to sell hSi 
coUeetidn to odt tod w^ taos|^^c«S!% h^ that 

his relknce on the magfiai^tn% of be 
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disappointed. As a man of science^ of enterprise, and of true 
philanthropy, he is justly entitled to be ^nsidered as a chi/cn 

the world ; atid, although he reflects especial honoux^ upon the 
Intelligent nation to which he is so proud to declare that he owes 
his birth, yet, for that very reason, we are confident, a generous 
feeling will universally exist to receive liim with liberality here. 
The task he has undertaken has been heavy, and we believe 
no one can have inspected the successful results of his labour, or 
listened to the eloquent lectures in which he expounds 
without feeling that such an appeal to the civilised world in behalf 
of the Indians ought not to be permitted to end in ruin ; /or, as 
his means are slender, it need not be concealed that he himself 
cannot long afford even house-room to his large family of pictures, 
which, if rejected, would hang as a mill-stone round his neck. 

But, leaving the worthy artist’s own interestscompletely out of the 
(|uestion, and in the cause of science casting aside all party feed- 
ing. we submit to Lord Melbourne, to Sir Robert Peel, to Lord 
Lansdowne, to Sir R. Inglis, and to all who are deserv^edly dis- 
tinguished among us as the liberal patrons of the fine arts, that 
Mr. Catlin’s Indian collection is worthy to be retained in this 
country, as the record of a race of our fellow- creatures whom we 
shall vor^ shortly have swept from the face of the globe. ‘Before 
that catastrophe shall have arrived, it is true, a few of our country- 
men may occasionally travel among them ; but it cannot be ex- 
pected that any* artist of note should again voluntarily Reside 
among them for seven years, as competent as Mr. Catlin, whose 
slight, active, sinewy frame has peculiarly fitted him for the phy- 
sical difficulties attendant upon such an exertion. ^ . 

Considering the melancholy fate which has befallen the Ihdia^ 
race, and which overhangs the remnant of these victims to our 
power, it would surely be discreditable that the civiiisetl world 
should, with heartless apatjjiy, decline to preserve and to transmit 
to posterity Mr. Catlin’s graphic delineation of them ; and if any 
nation on earth should evinc^.<i desire to preserve such a lasting 
monument, there can be no doubt that there exists none lieiter 
entitled to do so than the British people ; for, with feelings of 
melancholy satisfaction, We do not hesitate ta assert that, through- 
out oixv pomessions on the continent of America, we have, from 
the first moment of our acquaintance with them p the present 
hour, iamriably maintained and a1^ a vexy great 

expense hav% houfistly pay them their annual 


in ttis 


fciia U1 iKlvWd iiasmstlog lectures 

niksMi If 1 m Wjovjk Avista Av ISsfA It. wl\An i'lM lia/liAw 


la thfr ti sr^e 'tip fp»r or wjkn W ludioi, 

bits H i$4i6t yW tjibe to stress % dinner, wo ate con- 

% ’ ' presents. 
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pi’escnts, for which we e received from them, in times of war as 
well as of pe^ce, the most unequivocal markis of their indelible 
gratitude. Their respect for our is unsullied 1^ a reproaej^ — 
3ieir atlaeJi^ment to oUr sovereign is second only in theit bre'asts 
to the venerataoSi with which they regard their ^ Great Spirit ’ — 
while the ii^es of Lord Dalhousic, of Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
and of Sir Colborne, who for many years respectively acted 
toward! them as their father and as their friend, will be affec- 
lionatcly repeated by them in our colonies until the Indian heart 
has ceased to beat^ tlieie, and until the Red Man's language 
has ceased to vibrate in the British ‘ wilderness of this World.^ 
Althoilgh European dise^Os, and the introduction o£ ardent 
spirits^ ii^ivo produced the lamentable effects we have described, 
and aUhuugh as a nation we are not faultless, We may fairly, 
assert, and proudly #reh that the English Government has at least 
made every possible e^ertlon to do its duty towards the Indians ; 
and that there has^ existed uo colonial secretary of state who has 
not evinced that anxiety to befriend them which, it is oui dut} to 
sayf” particularly characterised the administration of the amiable 
and humane Lord Glenelg. 


X 


Art* VEcote dfs Jcmmalistes, ^ Par Madame Emile de 

(jferardin. Paris, 183*9. 

2. Un Grand Homme de Province a Pam* Pat Hi* de Balzac. 
Paris, 1839. 

I^^HAMpORT.said of the ancient government of France that 
it ^vas a monarchy tempered by songs. The present 
government i? a monarchy tempered (or distempered) b) news- 
papers. ThOyStanza is supciseded b^lhe paragraph: the dian^ 
ter gives place to the feniMttonkk Heranger is thrust 
out of fashion Vy Janin. 

Enter the Chamber of Peers wljien a- new batch are to take 
their seats, and the odfls are that third man of iliem is 
un editor or ex-editor. Attend the Chtober of 'Dcpntioa on a 
field-day, and the most influential spe;iker will be a gent^map 
of the press^ Din^ at the Roeber do Caneale, and ibs S)i^f 
loom k ^hgftgod bxja chef: ask for a 

Theatre Eraw;ai% Rachel is to ^ 

best are secui^ %r his tjdw^ribttiols. That kiite of fetS" 

iiantly lighted,^ has been fitted up by the fbundtJrs 
who giye aballto-niglu in houbisr qf thei^emjd^f ^ Wt 
cross of the of honour^ who is 
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decoutions by his articles : that splendidly-dressed wQjnan, who 
is just going in, is the daughter of a milUonnaite, who hutely be- 
stowed her^ hand and fortune on a journalist: gay cabriolet, 

now dashing through ihe street, belongs to a theatrical critic, who 
supports himaelf by levying contributions on the singers and 
dancers of the opera. Vo^e la yalere! Powei, pleasure, 
places, wealth, ribands, stars, heiiesses, truffled turkeys, and 
champagne, all showered down in endless profusion upon men, 
many of whom were living av cmqnieme in want of downright 
necessaries until the glorious Revolution of July ! No wonder 
that they are intoxicated with their suctfess; that they have giown 
giddy with then elevation; that, like other usurpers, they have 
forgotten the piinpples winch raised them to the throne, or, like 
other possessors of ii responsible authority, hafe become capii- 
cious, tyiannical, anduirrupt: no wonder, lastly that their dy- 
nasty is now tottering to its iall — 

‘ Le trone a succonibi par exC^s de puissance ; 

La hberte mourut en devenant licence ; 

Et U presse, Monsieur, nouvel astre du jour, 

Pour avoir trop biilW, va s’lfteindre it son tour/ 

Whilst that event is jet pending, it may l>e both amusing and 
instructive to inquire hovf ^iis social and pohucah^ anomaly btts 
been brought about. 

W© need hardly say ISat the old legime afforded no scope for 
journalism, or that the moment the restrictive laws were repealed 
or became powerless, the conflicting parties eagcily rOsorted to 
the press. Within a short peiiod after the breaking out of the 
Revolution each section of the National Assembly, and each of 
the clubs of Paris, had its organ.* Badly, Barhave, Lameth, 
and Madame Roland^ were contiibutfifs^ and the oXt&b^t of 
Mirabeau to qstablisb ^ iifls one of the 

teristic chapteis of !Ouinbnl.f lit failed from bad mhnagement; 
nor are we at all astOnisAied to find that no one else at that par- 
ticular epoch was able to peifect the invention ; for hardly had 
the writers begun to emotge bteatfie freely wfien^ wave after 
wave, the ^^^tttipiiary ti^ jfelled over them, aftd taste, talent, 
feeling ^4 infiiirmatioi| swep^ ^way dr lay burM in its 
depths; fhe grossest igoorance^ the m6st slopid pfqjudice, 

i^e 'jmii4ti^te4 bruiMt%, iy4d/r^eUod> imd 

eelebra^ m th# Mlfht of 

the M have Iwn a 

have en#!«w^fiired speek seflie 

and rea^m oH the»<«rer%tt')vi|| 

and 
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nnd pleasure of the multitudo. . Chabot annottneed^ — ^Qa’elle 
{lu press fi) avoit necessaire pour amener le regne de la li- 
berte ; m»ii» que, ce bout une fois atteirit, il ne falloit jdus dc 
liberte de la presse^ de pour de conipromettre la UberUi elle- 
mome.’ 

‘ It’s ill arguing With a king who has an army of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, and suck very hard-soled boots P said 
Quintus Sidhus (alias Guiehard), after having had his shhis well 
kicked by Frederick for suggesting a doubt as to bis royal 
patron’s theory regarding the immortality of the soul. ' ^ It’s ill 
arguing with gentlemen Who have a committee of public ^safety 
and a guillotine at their back I’ said the French journalists ; and 
the 1 8 th Frnctidor effectually silenced the few who disregarded 
the yarning, ind % rote on. But no sooner had N apoleon enforced 
order tkm ithi^^r^-appear^^ with renewed vigour ; and were we 
required to naihe the period when the French press enjoyed the 
highest degree of influence and consideration, we should name 
the two or :tliree concluding years of the consulate. Then the 
truth of Benjamin Constant’s aphorism, — ^ the press is the 
mistress of intelligence^ and intelligence is the mistress of the 
World r~was admitted to its full extent. Power, according to 
the prevailing theory (for the practice turned out rather differently 
in the end), Was only to be acquired or^l^kiiiied through opinion ; 
and about the' year 1800 all that was most distinguished iri litera- 
ture and ]>nlitics was in direct or indirect communication with the 
peviodical press. 

The journals which took the lead were the Journal des De- 
hais and Le Mercure : the Journal des D^bats with Delalot, 
Fievee, the Abbe dq Boulogne,* Dussault, and (Geoffrey (who, 
accUrding to ^anin, then divided the attention of Europe with 
Napoleon), for contributors: Le Mercure with Fontanes, de Bo- 
nald, La Harpe (the author of the Qours de la Literature'), and 
Chateaubriand, who sprang, by one bold bound, into celebrity. 
Their principles were royalist, but with nO peculiar predilection 
ipr individuals ; and they both" sopjjorted Napoleon, because they 
thought him alone capable of maintaining order, re-establishing 
rell^bh, and p|^^otecli»g industry. 

0n tfaie hand, the movement j)arty were wanting joteither 
|n ialeht nor energy; bujt the reruehon had begun^ the spirit of the 
epoch Was^i^aihsithem/and it^asdifficult to persuade 
with the hnfr^sion of the of terror still fir^b^npon their 
minds, ^ tO/ risk a renewal ;of, tlie tragedy. organ of 

this was La Ddcude Philosdpliiqae : the writers 

Cabamis, BwjwW and 

Say. We Ixav^ already mentioned th© circumstances under which 

throe 
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three of them were expelled from the tribunat for opposing: the 
wishes of the first consul ; * and it was hardly to be expected that 
they would be allowed the free use of their pens, by way of com- 
pensation for losf liberty Of speech. Their journal Was soon found 
troublesome and suppressed* The conservatives enjoyed a longer 
respite, and down to so late a period as 1807 the press enjoyed 
some semblance of libej*ty ; but in the course of that y ear an elo- 
quent article of C'hateaubriand’s--*^in which, apropos of M. Dela- 
borde's Spanish journey, he spoke of Nero and Tacitus — proved 
fatal to the Mercure ; whilst to rebut, at all events, the imputa- 
tion of partiality, the Journal das DShats, metamorphosed into 
the Journal de VEmpirPy was about the sfirne time taken out of 
the hands of the proprietors (MM. Bertin, brothers) and placed 
under the management of official editors. ^Amongst these .was 
M. Etienne, the author of the comedy of Lea J)m% Gendres, a 
man of tact and talent, who has since become a proprietor and 
conductor of the Constilutionnel, member of the Academy, and 
peer of France ! 

From this period until the Allies entered Paris there was no 
political paper worth mentioning but the Moniteur, which might 
well supply materials for a philosophic treatise on despotism. 
What ingenious comments on the text of might makes fight I 
what garbling of facts! what perversion of motives! what Os- 
siaiiic amplifications of victory ! what sophistical apologies or irien- 
dacious subterfuges for defeat ! And then the nightly conferences 
of the trembling editor with the iinj)erial penman, expecting 
sense and grammar to wheel aliout at tlie word of command 
like grenadiers. The editor in question was M. Sauvo, who 
contrived to retain the office and discharge its duties to the 
entire satisfaction of his employers, through every change of 
<lynasty, till after the Revolution of July. A well-authenticated 
anecdote may serve to convey some notion of his capacity. Late 
at night on the eve of that revolution, he was hastily summoned 
to attend the minister. The ordinances were put into his hands. 
He glanced over them to see that all was right; l?ut, instead of 
makirtg his hoW and luav^ng the room as usual, he paused, and 
stood with the door in hi^s hand, aUxious yet hesitating to speak: 
^ Well, sir. Were not your instructions plain < Mons^ignehr;’ re- 
plied M* * I have had t have known 

so ^ broke in prince, / y5tt must 

bate by Ihie y^ havemothing tb do to obey. 

Sit*, I you a eV^ihg.’ “iPxe door hbd the fate 

of 

M in 

■ “ 1814 , 
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ike Berlins^ disregarding Talleyrand^ who cautioned them 
wait, rushed back to their old hurccdi de redaciion^ and were 
the first to raise and fling abroad the loi% prostrate banner of 
journalism. But it htid a hard battle to fight, long after its 
fellest oppressor Was overthrown, and during the next fifteen 
years, it struggled on through a scries of restrictions — relaxed by 
Martignac, or tightened by Villele and P^yronnet. During the 
greater part of this trying period, Chateaubriand and Benjamin 
Constant bore the brunt ; and when the censorship put an occa- 
sional stoj) to the contest in the newspapers, they went on piling 
opposing ministries and each other with pamphlets. The chief 
royalist journal was the Consermtenr, under Chateaubriand, 
Bonald, La Mennais, Clausel de Coussevges, &c. &c. It was 
ably encountered by La Mmerce, under Consent, Etienne, Jouy, 
Arnault, and others professing liberal and constitutional prin- 
ciples. MM. Comte and Dunoycr also, in Le Cemenr, bravely 
maintained the cause of what they believed liberty, and endured 
all .sorts of persecutions for its sake. M. Comte, in particular, 
was for many years an exile in consequence. 

But the power and resources of the press could hardly be said to 
have been fully developed or made known until after the invasion 
of Spain in 1823, when the various and before conflicting elements 
of opposition formed themselves, as if by tacit combination, into 
one compact column, and bore down upon M , Villele. Amongst the 
most formidable of the attacking body w^as still, as ever, his finmer 
colleague, Chateaubriand, who, though fighting with his vizor 
down, was easily recognised, by the force of the stroke and the glitter 
of the weapon, in Xke, Journal de.s Debats, The Const itutioanely 
founded subsequently to the Restoration, first became remarkable 
for the good sense, tact, and cleverness with which it adapted poli- 
tical truths to ordinary apprehensions, and won over tlie feelings 
or prejudices of the mass. The principal writers were MM, 
Etienne, Buchon, Felix, Baudin, Jay, de Pradt, and Thiers — 
who had just then been brought forward and placed iiv connexion 
with this paper by Manuel. The doctrinaires, too, >vere then 
vehement against the government in the Conrier Francis, where 
the school was ably represented by M. Guizot and his first wife, — 
a woman of great and. varied accomplishments. They , were 
seconded* by M. Mignet, the historian, who was brought fofwa^d, 
at the same time as his friend Thiers, by Manuel. , ^ 

The (ildbe^ founded in 1824 with a view to nnd 

philosophy, obtained little consideration at starting, when it 
diverged into politics, and |ierspns of (^ablishe4 .repljit^ 
currently named as contribhtprf; rapidly rose 
and look its station kinongst tlhe most influential ydWnals of the 
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day. The best of the writers were M. Sainte Beuye, M. Dubois 

g ow deputy, and councillor of the university), M. Tanneguy 
uchatel (the minister), MM. Jouffroy and Damiron (the 
eclectic philosophers), M. Thiers^ for a season, MM. Vitet, 
Charles de Remusat, Duvergier de Hauranne, &c. &c. — all 
men of undoubted talent, as eveiy one conversant with modern 
French literature and politics must admit ; and they had then ad- 
vantages which few of them possess now — the high hopes, the warm 
feelings, the dash, the vigour, the elasticity and vivacity, of }outh. 
In 1827, M. Villele’s patience gave way, and he re-established 
the censorship. Whilst this lasted, the demand for periodical 
writings of the more stimulating hind was almost exclusively 
supplied by the exertions of one man, M. de Salvandy (since 
Minister of Public Instruction), who sent forth weekly a pamphlet, 
or bundle of pamphlets, containing a sufficient number of pages 
to exem])t it iVotrt the opeiation of the law. His Lettrea a La 
Giraffe were published in this manner, and enjoyed a very large 
cii ruicUion. N or must w c foiget to mention the songs of Beranger, 
or the pamphlets ol Paul Louii> Courier, who, on most critical 
emergencies, threw himself into the fray, without much regard to 
consequences. In his Pamphlet des Pampldets he thus ludic- 
rously describe^ the horror with which this mode of publication 
was then regarded by entire classes of the community : — 

‘ J’y ai rtiflechi, et me souviens qu’avant liii M. de Broe, homme 
eloquent, z^le pour la morale publique, me conseilla de m^me, eii termes 
moins flatteurs, devant la Cour d’Assises. Vil Pamphlilaire L—’Ce fut 
un mouvemeut oratoire des plus beaux, quand se tournant vers rnoi qui, 
foi de paysan, lie songeais k rien moins, il m’apostropha de la sorte : 
VU Pamphletaire^ &c., coup de foudre, non, de massue, vu le style de 
Torateur, dont il m^issomma sans remede. Ce mot soulevant centre 
moi les jiiges, les t^moins, les jur^s, Passemblee (mou avocat lui-meme 
en parut t^branl^), ce mot d^cida tout. Je. fus condamnts d^s I’heure 
clans Tesprit de Messieurs, des que Thomme du roi m’eut appeld pam- 
phlc^taire, a quoi je ne sus que r^pondre. Car il me semblait bien en 
mon ame avoir fait ce qu’on norame un pamphlet ; je ne I’eusse Qsd 
nier. JVtais done paraphl^taire ^ mon propre jugeraent, et voyant 
l*horreur qu’un tel ngm inspirait it tout Pauditoire, jc demeurai confus.’ 

M. VUlele fell, and waa succeeded by M. Martignac, one of 
whose first stteps Was to free the journalists from the worst of the 
restrictidhs that weighed them down ; but he failccl in conciliating 
thfeir fevour-*-^al^ wbpther it was that "they, distrusted his eventual 
intentions, 0r> intdiS^ted with t^eir recent victory over M. ViJiele, 
had alreteiy began think "of sifting dp for thetpselves, certain it 

is thdt they made t^j|l<iwance for bts'yecTiiliar position 
regarded'the^ dodrt, bm tHe f^st disappointment assailed^ hipi 
withnm fell , ^ The 
VOL. ckxx. ^ *2 G ' ' Doctrinaires 
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Doctrinaires committed the same mistake as that section of the 


Tory party Who drove the Duke of Wellington from power in 
1B30; they assisted in overthrowing a moderate, constitutional, 
and truly conservative government, to precipitate a crisis which 
has shaken monarchy to its base in both countries 

It may be difficult to fix the pi^cisa period when a revolution 
became inevitable, but it is clear that it was <^nfidefttly anticipated 
a considerable time beforehand ; and the NaUonal was established 
in 18^9 for the avowed object of accelerating the critsh. The 
founders were CaiTcl, Mignet, Sautelet, and Thiers, who thought 
the Constitutionnel too tame and unenterprising for the emer- 
gency.* They have been accused of republican projects, but there 
is no foundation for the charge. Tlierc is a current anecdote to 
the effect, that one day, during the Polignac ministry, M. Cousin 
(the present Minister of Public Instruetion^^^yho hides a good 
deal of worldly shrewdness and lo\e of misemef under his phi- 
losophy, meeting Thiers, Mignet, and Carrel, laughingly ex- 
claimed, ' jEA, bien! qiiaad vous aurez renverse hi monarchic leiji- 
time, que mettrez vous a la place ? Carrel replied ; ‘ Bah ! mon 
eher Cousin^ nom meffrons en place la monarane administrative.' 
An administrative monarch according to Carrel's accejilalion of 
the term, would have been more like a president than a king ; 
and the Duke of Orleans (Louis Philippe) was already under 
consideration, and an understood candidate for the post. 

A report, drawn up at the time by M. Chantelouze, attributed 
all the evils of the country to the newspapers; and the struggle 
now lay entirely between the monarchy and the press. It was 
clear that one or the odier must succumb ; tire movement party 
burnt their ships and threw away their scabbards ; and the wisest 


statesmen in Europe were agreed that a coup d'etat must be 
attempted, at all liazai^s, by the crown. The measure failed 
from the improvidence and irresolution of the projectors ; to il- 
lustrate which a single incident may suffice.-— A literary friend 
tells us that the moment (on Monday morning) he read the 
ordinances, and found that no unlicensed publication could appear, 
he hurried off to his printer, and requested that, as a good deal of 
the regular work would probably be discontinued, the extra hands 
might be put upon a purely scientific production of his own. The 
reply of the printer was, that he had already demanded licences 
for works unconnected with politics, and, having been infoijmed 
that the bureaux of csxaminalion would not be ready, tmill the 
Thursday following, he had given bis establishm^l t^h^iday till 
then. Thus the capital were to be dej^i^d of theh read- 
ing— as necessary to a Parisiaa |s his omly .dayg > 

*** M. de Xaii^rr^ud had 

and 
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and the most danpferous part of the population Were set loose. 
By an unlucky coincid<»nce also the prinUn’s hold a meeting every 
Alonday evening, so tliat they were enabled to concoct their 
measures without delay/ 

The journal isjte acted, on the whole, with spirit and unanimity. 
Most of the leading writers signed the protest, and attended the 
consultation at Dupin’s. The Comtitutionnel (jave way, and 
remained silent, the property being too valuable to risk ; the 
Journal Ddbats, and two or three others, entered into a 
composition with the government ; but the majority set the law at 
defiance, and when their printing-presses were seized, placarded 
the walls of Paris with their articles. An article from tlie Globe, 
beginning, ‘ Le crime est commencS,* was ciiculated in this manner, 
and produced a prodigious effect. It w^as written by M. de Re- 
musat, now of the Interior. A curious scene took 

place at the office of Le Temps, the proprietors of which (MM. 
Baude and Coste) acted like so many Hampdens. The func- 
tional ies of the police, finding the door locked and barred, sent 
for a blacksmith, who had just commenced operations, when a 
liead, a book, and a blunderbuss, were protruded from a window, 
and the blacksmith was requested to take notice^ that, by an 
express enactment of the code, any member of his fraternity aiding 
in an act of illegal violence might be treated as a housebreaker 
he threw down his tools, and before they could get another the 
tumult was at its height. 

The conductors of the Natiotml were taken by surprise, and 
had no time to strengthen their position. The original protest 
w4th the signatures, which was lying on the table and might have 
fatally compromised some of the first men in the country, dis- 
appeared in the confusion, and has never been seen since. One 
of the most distinguished of the parties present is commonly sus- 
pected of having pocketed it. 

1 1 is, besides, our purpose to enter further into these details. The 
best proof, however, that the Revolution of July was well under- 
stood and acknowledged at the time to have been effected by jour- 
nalism, is to be found In the fact, that when Chateaubriand, a pro- 
fesilM^^iroyalist, appeared in the 3treetS,..he was actually laid hold of 
anti ca^ed in triumph by the populace, as the mm, par medUncey 
Of the Yet from this very period must its declfaafe be dated 

mo ei ioMapsd referri^prosperity paved the wity 

fov cdiTui^l;^; «^n6|ber $?aeh victory and they are undone. 

Snunlett telle a a troop of ibonkeyit, under the 

nf to ulpilM had been taught to go through a 
0t smiitory with surprising precision; .tdl 

one evetiingi in the luids^l evolutions, a spectatof* threw a 

2 o ^ liandfttl 
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hwdM pf nuts amongst them,, and in an instant they were. scat* 
tf^red about thp stager-cbattering, screaming^ biting* scratching, 
in hot contentioh for the spoil. Something of the same sort 
occurred, when the government of France, with its rich nrray 
of patronage, was , surrendered at discretion to the movement 
party, apd a, good half of the best places were distributed, or 
rather flung, amongst the journalists.* The compact lin^ which 
they had presented since 18^3 was broken in a moment, and all 
hurried forward to secure a share of the plunder. 'Far from 
seeking to restore order, the leaders made no other, use of their 
authoiity than to acquire an advantage in the race; and, so soon 
as any one of them gained a firm footing, he kicked down the 
ladder by which lie mounted, often with so little caution, that it 
fell plump upon the noses of his followers. 

In a country such as France, where there is, np fixed landed or 
commercial aristocracy, nor any class set apart Vfey circumstances 
for the service of the state, men like MM. Thiers and Mignet 
are only assuming their natural position, and exercising a legiti- 
mw(f right, when they aspire to the conduct of aftairs ; and it 
w'ould be mfaii: to judge them by the rules of a country like 
England, where it is deeiiied necessary to send a reviewer to 
India with an exorbitant salary, to enrich himself, before, he is 
thought qualified for the Cabinet. They, therefore, cannot be 
blamed for making the best use of their opportunities, and in 
a former number we suggested the best excuse for any trifling 
discrepancy that might be traced bet>veen the principles they 
maintained before the revolution, and those they have professed 
since. Calling for liberal measures is one thing, the passing 
of them another ; libellous denunciations and insurrectionary 
movements arc often of great use to an opposition leader, but 
an invariable source of annoyance and embarrassment to a 
minister; and the same politician may have no objection to 
progressiveness when out of place, who, so long as he is left to 
his own nattifal tendencies, will manifest a marked predilection* 
for permanence and stability when in. It should also be remem- 
bered, that many of the principal writers were not journalist by 
profession, but took to their pens when they deemed their liberties 
at stake, as their forefathers would have taken to their swords. 
Still tbey,^^d not have thrown them down in such a huiry as to 
bring discre4it^ on the calling; it was hardly prudent>-oye^;us 

belieire eVety iif uiei of cc)i1»fouentfe iri the Journal des 
things aiMl all the fooiiderfi of tho Ifamml huadsOmoly 
Cafirol, who decliaod the Qi^ered prefpriaeiit, and 

preside of love ttnd debt, eotnmit, ted, stride before me ^nsdiAmldi^ pf meuf adpe«. 

Jh the course of a few moMw, M. GfattM hs Mihiater of 

r^loeed 7U prefects, 176 Sub-prefects, ai^ 38 secmaries. . . 

^ regards 
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repeal els tlinnselves^ to let the public into the secret of their roal 
objects ; and they might have left to others the tajS^t of disabusing 
their associates, . " 

There was somethii^ almost ludicrous in the eagerness with 
which the example was followed by the less distinguished mem- 
bers of the press> and the greediness (it deserves no better name) 
^ith which they gorged themselves on the good things. Some 
of them (a well-known Onrde des Scenur, for example) fat- 
tened, liteially and physically, in six months; and the entire 
scene irresistibly recalls the description given by Tacitus of 
the effects of long-fasling on such adventurers. Their places 
were instantly supplied ; for the news — or rather the visible, 
palpable signs — of their success, acted on such of the ris- 
ing generation as had their fortunes to make, much in the 
same manner at ^ the first importation of gold from the New 
World, or the reWn of the first race of nabobs from the East. 
The new Eldorado and Golconda was journalism ; the returns 
of commerce and the regular professions were voted too slow 
for the rising genius of the capital ; and crowds of provincials, 
grands hommes de proxince, hurried up to compete with the 
metropolitan celebrities. Many of the old hands who had come 
off second-best in the distribution, also continued at their posts ; 
so that there was no want of talent, vigour, experience or audacity. 
Hut the veil was rent asunder, and the illusion at an end : prin- 
ciples were no longer the real, and hardly the avowed, object; 
there was neither concert, steadiness of purpose, conviction, or 
enthusiasm ; they did not respect tliemselves, and were not re- 
spected; they distrusted one another, and the public distrusted 
tliem : their tone partook at once of the blighting bitterness of the 
veteran, and the compromising indiscretion of the recruit ; and so 
soon as it became evident that their more fortunate predecessors 
neither could nor would provide places for the whole> they grew 
irritated, angiy, almost savage, in their denunciations 6f such 
base, such shameless, such unheard-of an<l profligate apostacy — as 
they termed a course of conduct which they had been rtiost 
anxious to antidpate, and would be most happy to pursue. The 
storm of fierce, reckless, unblushing calumny which has ever 
since been pouring upon M. Thiers, and under which, had he 
been other than a man of first-rate talents and unflinching reso- 
kitiim, he' must hava sunk/ is principally aUributable to the 
lousy which his fornp^r equjJs and rivals saw him rais^ so 
immeasurably ahov^ their heads ; and an edifying spectacle,' well 
to inspire ^ and their own 

interesWi' has ahubst the whole press of Paris 

maldug 
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cause ap*axnist an indiYidual hecamt lie had risen from 
tlieir ranks* The worst is yet to come : theit ambition sunk fts 
their hopes felb and they soou began to regulate their objects by 
their means. To revert to our" former illustration*-*-thc first 
Sjianish invaders of Mexico^ and the first English proprietors of 
Bengal, sacked royal treasuries and extoited ransoms from kings i 
the second flight were obliged to content thernselvOs with squeez- 
ing revenue-collectors and nobles : the third were petty tarceny 
depredators, who dealt in peculation and took bribes^ Just so 
the most ennnent^or most active of the French journalists got 
places in the ministry ; the next best were made prefects, masters 
of requests, librarians, or councillors of boards : the last comers 
were obliged to rest satisfied with douceurs. 

Dating from this period, far the most remarkable of the regu- 
lar writers was Armand Carrel, henceforth th<^mln support and 
animating spirit of the National, Indeed, pil^ying tlic mot of 
Louis XIV., he might have exclaimed Lc Nafionul, refit moi. 
So long as he lived, it was hardly possible, and would have 
be^u extremely dangerous, to speak disparagingly of journalism. 
When he died, its best title to consideration died with him. His 
errors were those of temperament, of undue confidence, of limited 
cultivation, of political shoi'tsightedness : there w^as no taint of 
meanness in his disposition or motives, and not a breath of sus- 
picion ever rested upon his chaiacter. 

Carrel was educated at the College of Rouen and the military 
school of Saint Cyr. He entered tlie army, but left it after ob 
taining the rank of sub -lieutenant, and was about to start in 
commerce when he was offered the appointment of secretary to 
M. Thierry, the historian, whi(*h his literary tastes induced him 
to accept. His duty consisted in verifying the references, ar- 
ranging the notes, and correcting the jiroofs of M. Tliierry’s 
publications, particularly the History of the Conquest of England 
by the U^ormans; and the time thus occupied was subsequently 
turned to good account. At the end of six months, a bookseller 
having applied to M. Thierry to write a summary of the history 
of Scotland, he excused himself on the ground of prior engage- 
ments, and recommended his assistant for the work. It WOs 
undertaken by Carrel, and competed accordingly ; and, with 
the aid o| an introduction by Thierry, succeeded sujBiciently 
to embolden the author to aim at independcusce.^ A |tttm 
of money being collected from bis family, he set up a 
library in ^nti^rsibv^ whh a friend ; and in the vf 

this establishment, with his favourite Ifo^yfotm^and ^ M his 
feeb he composed his cfe la m 
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AngUterre, a woik principally intGrcstipg from the illustration 
it affords of his own political opinions at the |wnc ; for it is 
obvious that the Stuarts and the Bourbons are idet^fied through- 
out. The book was thought SQund and well-judging, but rather 
heavy ; and it possessed few attractions for readers accustomed to 
the antithetical seiitenllousness of a Mignet, the comprehensive 
speculations of a Quwot, or the living, moving^ diorainic pages 
of a Thiers. 

The first productions of Carrel which gave promise of his 
future excellence, were two articles in the Revve Fmn^ise on the 
Spanish war of 182,3, in which he had taken part against his 
countrymen. These appeared in 1828, and probably led to his 
engagement in the National, in which he played only a sub- 
ordinate part at starting ; and an opinion, sanctioned by M . 
Thiers, had got ?ibroad that he lequired time to meditate his 
ai tides, and consequently unequal to the tlaily demands 
of a newspaper. The truth is, lie was one of those men who 
only grow great with cii cimistances, and cannot put forth their 
full strength until they feel the entiie responsibility resting upon 
them; for no sooner did Caii^l find himself cdiU)r-in-chief, Iban 
the slow% painful, laborious, steiil writei became ready, rapid, 
and abundant. Even those wdio kne\v him best stood astonished 
at the combined ficedom and purity of his style, the logical 
closeness of his reasoning, the occasionjd richness of his illus- 
tiations, his singular power of painting or amveyihg images by 
words, and the command of language which enabled him to dis- 
close or keep bark just so much of his meaning or eventual 
intentions as he thought fit. It was then too remarked amongst 
his friends, that, as his capacity for acting the part of leader came 
to be appreciated, his temper perceptibly improved, and ftiuch of 
his morbid susceptibility to fancied slights, evidently originating 
in the fear or consciousness oi being undeiv'alued, disappeared. 
He might be almost said to Lave loved danger for its awn sake, 
such was his chivalrous eagerness to press forward at the sound 
of a menace or the semblance qf a risk. When four successive 
gerants of the Nafumat had been impiisoned for articles noto- 
qoui^ly of his writing, he could endure this sort of vicarious 
pi^pisj^iment no longer : he designedly compared another of 4iuch 
a c^yi|c{er as to compel the government to proceed against him- 
bjs unpns<>nment in Ste. Pelagie was the reslilt. When 
it Jhe jfasnian to summon editor|i to the li^d, he accepted 

aueF fcH he fell. 

- , ^hourthe tikibe'w^ Thiers amf l^ignet were^o- 

the thh^d class was ccmferrcch'on 
Without consulting him? but he thought the appoinin^ent 

' ' inferor 
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inferior %o his just claims, and there were weighty personal consi- 
derations which attached him to the capital* He adhered to the 
journal but iftras rather the supporter thjin the opponent of the 
government till the end of the ministry of Dupont de TEure and 
Lafitte. The accejssion of Casimir Perier to power was the 
signal for the commencement of the dogged" uncompromising 
hostility with which he assailed Louis Philippe, for he saw or 
thought he saw in that event the first decided step in a retrograde 
direction, the first outward and visible sign of the citizen 
king's predilection for the substance as well as the trappings oi 
monarchy. 

The nature of Carrers views, and the secret of the influence 
which he long exercised, are thus described in a short essay on 
his life and opinions by M. Nisard. 

‘ La revolution cle juillet, si extraordinaire entr^ toutes Ics revolu- 
tions, par le spectacle d’un people laissant au vaiftcti la liberte de se 
plaindre et de se railler de la victoire, avait permis d’esptJrer un retour 
^clatant et definitif au droit commun. Carrel sc fit Torgane de ces 
esperances ct le theoricieu de cettc doctrine, Tl traita la question avec 
sa rigueur et sa nettett^ accouUiintjes. . . II opposa aux exemples, si noni- 
breiix depuis cijquaiite ans, de gouvernenjents perissant tons par 
Varbitraire, le modele d’un gouvernement ofTrant a tous les partis des 
garanties centre son legitime et n^ecssaire besoin de conservation, II 
li’invoquait que des raisons cxclusivement pratiques, se refusant le 
Bccours innocent de toute forme impassion nee, pour ne pas exposer sa 
belle th<$orie k I’ironique qualification d’utopie. C’est cettc politique 
qiii fit tant d’amis a Carrel sur tous les points de la France, et pai^tout 
oil p4netrait le National. II eut, en dehors de tous les partis, uii parti 
compose de tous les hommes, soit plactfs hors des voics de I’activite 
publique, soit trop ^claires pour s’y jeter h la suite de quelque chef ne 
se rccommandant que par des succes de plume ou de tribune. Qiie de 
gens, lasscjs des qiierelles sur la forme dti gouvernenient, incr^dules 
iti^meaux admirables apologies de la forme am^ricaine,quittant I’oThbre 
pour la chose, se rang^rent sous cettc banni^re du droit commuri, qUe 
Carrel avait levt§e sur toutes les fanies et sur toutes les mines, tuTOie 
sur celles de ses theories republicaines ! II lui en venait de toutes parts 
des temoignages d’adhdsion qui |)arureiit un moment lui suffire, et je le 
vis,,se rtSsiguant 6tre, pour un temps dtftermimj, le premier ^crivain 
sp^cuiatif de son pays, Mais des fautes oh tout le inonde eut sa part 
I’eurept hientfet refrqidi. Ce fut un rude coup. Carrel avait foi daps 
la politique du droit comnmn : il y avait cru plus fortement peuMtjre. 
qu’h ses theories rdpublicaine? pr^cipitamment arbprees, et 
aedhs dPmqui^tade plutfet qu’apr^fe un srtr et paisible regard^ 
choses. Abtes celles-cii oh I’nopneui^. le soutenait contre. w 
croisants, if falUit dorSc encore dduter de cellc-la ! dtihi 

douleurs h la fois/ P ' 

CarreFs notion of the df gii ^oi(nmun seem$ fe ^ 
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trm of pfovemment in which the rights of all members of the com- 
miinlty should be respected ; in other words, a good constitution, 
such as England’s 'Was, His error consisted in supposing such a 
system practicable in France, where, since 1830, the only prin- 
ciple of order, the only check on periodical insurrection, has 
been fear — the fear naturally entertained by the proprietary 
class and the bourgeoisie of mobs. This, and this only, keeps 
the present king ujxin the throne. 

Carrel was killed in a duel with M. Emile de Girardin in 
1837, being then about thirty-seven years of age. The heir- 
presumptive, the present Duke of Orleans, has been much com- 
mended for his generosity in exclaiming, C'est nne perte pour 
tout le monde; and the event made a great sensation. But it may 
be doubted whether Carrel did not quit the stage most opportunely 
for his fame. Disappointment had soured his temper, and the 
ill-success of his .atttacks on Louis Philippe had begun to hurry 
him into a violence both of conduct and expression which it is 
impossible to excuse. He had, moreover, undergone the usual 
fate of popular leaders who seek to establish principles, or place 
any curb on the excesses of their followers. The ultra-section of 
his own party repudiated him as a disguised aristocrat, a would- 
be elegant, and pointed to his dress and equipage as infallible 
proofs of a falling off from the true doctrines of equality.* This 
fact is impliedly confirmed by one of M. Nisard’s anecdotes : — 

‘ Un soir, il revenait des bureaux du National, fort tard, dans ce 
cabriolet qui lui a He tant reproche, soil par des kommes qui auraient 
vendu la iamhe de leur perc pour cn avoir un, soil par ties amis de 
Vegalite, q^ii la veulent dans les fortunes, pour se consoler de 
rinegalitc des talens, II passe devant un pauvre homine, prt^pose a la 
garde des travaux de voirie, ct qui grelottait de froid. Carrel arr^te sa 
vpiturc, cii tire la housse d’hiver de son cheval, la jette sur les ^paules 
du gardien, lui met quelque argent dans la main, et disparatt avant les 
remerciments.* 

We make no apology for dwelling so long on the character of 
this man. Bare justice to the periodical press of Paris required 
it, for during many years he was the only regular member of their 
body to whom the praise of first-rate talent and unimpeached 
integrity could' be awarded without exciting a general murmur of 
dissent. This account of him, moreover, includes^ that of on^ of 
the^osl? remarkable of the French journals, the National; for^ 
its upon his de^th, and it has ever ^sinee been 

eonductffd b^ writers of little .talent, literary, reputatian or* au- 
thprity-^rwith tfa^ exception of M., Emile Souvest3rj9i^,the author of 

— — f — — 7^^ — 

* It ihay not Be generally known tluai there sre po}iticlam and newspapere wko 

and Mr. Jo6e|ih' Hukice. 

s Riche 
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Riche et Paucre^ oxiq of tUc best of the modern novels* Its prin- 
are republican.^ In this line it had to compete with La 
T^ibu^e under Armand Marrast and Cavaignac. Marrast, though 
far inferior to Carrel, was a writer of spirit and ability^ but re- 
pubUcanism had only a very short run in Paris, and La Tribune 
is no more. The leading ultra-democratic journal at present is 
Le Bon Sens, but it is in bad odour, and has a limited circulation. 

Their connexion with the preceding topic has led us to 
mention the republican papers in this place. So far as pre- 
cedence depends upon influence and general respectability, the 
Journal des Debats is undoubtedly entitled to stand first. The 
proprietors are still the same who tore it from the clutches 
of Napoleon— AI. Beilin dc Vaux, long lime deputy, and now 
peer of France, and M. Berlin Taims who might easily obtain 
the same distinction if he chose. He is nominally the director of 
the paper, but the duties are discharged by his son. Though 
both are men of sense and talent, they never write ; nor, to tiie 
best of our information, docs any member of the family, but they 
do not deserve less praise or enjoy less consideration on that 
account. When an attempt w^ made to depreciate Queen 
J^llizabcth on Jjjie ground that all the great actions and wise 
policy of her reign were attributable to her ministers, it was 
answered (dnd it is to be hoped that some time or other the same 
defence may be made for Queen Victoria) that the selection of 
good ministers was the best possible proof of her superiority, 
Tried by this criterion, the Berlins will rank very high, for the 
writers to wJiom the conduct of their paper has been intrusted 
have amply justified their confidence and done honour to their 
discernment- The principal political contributors are M. Saint - 
Marc Girardin, M. de Saey, and M. Michel Chevalier. 

M. Girardin is councillor of the University, professor of 
literature at the Sor bonne, and was for some years a member of 
the Chamber. He is the author of a good work on Germany 
(Notices sur V Allemagne), and writes in a pleasing, light, lively 
style, with uniform good temper and good sense. 

M. de Saey is the son of the celebrated orientalist of that 
name. He is a quiet, steady, unpretending writer; less varied 
and vivacious, but more discreet, connected, and consistent, than 
M. Oitardin. 

M. Cftt^alier is the author of an excellent work on America, 
well "Worthy to be placed alongside of M. de TocquevlHeX 
nothing eSn well differ more yridely than their plsms* l^e 

Globe was bongfaf tip by the Saint-Simonians he whs ip 
and he is stJH tainted witif ; of the least 

doctrines* » , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Other 
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Other \^’^ell-known contributors ore or have been; M. 
main, peer and man of letters; M. <le Bouvqu^|ji^> secretary to 
the London embassy; the Abbe Felelz; M XOnOTerc, dean of 
the faculty of letters ; M- Loeve^Veimar ; and M, Cuvilier-Fleury, 
the tutor of one of I^uis Philippe’s sons* It is also understood 
that ready-made articles sometimes arrive from the Tuileries, and 
are inserted without alteration. The proprietors w^ere originally 
pure royalists; nothing short of a regular, legitimate, right- 
divine sort of monarch would satisfy them. Their opinions have 
been undergoing changes ever since the restoration, and they are 
noAv, to all appearance, quite satisfied with a king by the blessing 
of the l^arricades. 

The literary department 1ms always been Avell supported ; and 
at present we are by no means certain that the paper is not 
indebted for the better half of its celebrity to its good fortune 
in securing the services of M. Jules Janin, the most popular 
of living fcuilhtonisfea, a host, an epoch, a dynasty, a jyvissdnce, 
ill himself. Is there a breakfast-table at Paris which does not 
bail with eagerness the Monday number of the Journal in 
which alone his Aveckly criticism is to be found? Is there an 
actor, dancer, singer, or plajAvright, Avho does nqij; tremble at his 
nod ^ Is there a cultivated man m Europe who cannot read Avith 
pleasure, long after the occasion has gone by, this reckless, thought- 
less, AA’ild, wandering, discurske, gay, good-humoured, fertile, 
fanciful, and sensible cxmtributor — this enfant gate cfvn mmdc 
quit gate? It is not fair to judge him by his romances. He 
cannot Avrite a book ; he wants continuity ; he Avants the power 
of adhering doggedly to an idea, a system, a doctrine, or a plot. 
Like a child Avho quits the path to pick flowers or chase a butter- 
fly, ho is eternally wandering off into fresh trains of associations, 
but c6mes back loaded Avith so many pretty things, that we lose 
all inclination to find fault. Take, for example, a fe\A' passages 
from his necrological notice of a flower-seller : — 

‘ Vous av €55 laiss4 inourir, moi absent, une des plus aimables femmes 
dontle commerce pansieii pouvait kbon droit s’ciiorgueillir, Mme. Pre- 

vost, la marchande de fleurs du Palais-Royal 

^ Cette femme avait dtd trfes-belle, et, rien qu’i la voir cach^e dans 
devinait sans peine que I’amonr avait passd par l^i. Son 
regard dtait fin, mais voil^ ; son sounre f tait doux et ealme, mai« eHe 
eouTiajit.rarement, Toute sa vie eHe avait eu une grande pa^ion pour 
Ub fleurs ; non-aeqletuent ella lea cultivait avec un sueoes eaus egab mais 
encore pas me mainmorteHene savoit en nuance Us couleqra aypo plus 
at plus flu gufit, faUait unbouquet aveoujutaut da passion q^e 
Catda&lae h bijcjltiar il moutait m de sea eWfe4*oeiuvre i puis, 
son bduqi^ faiti tfle \t lueuait eu rdaerve, attendant une fennpe asses 
Wh puurU porter | et, «i qetleCfemmenkrrimt pas lem^me j(mr, Mme. 

^ " Frevost 
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Prevost gardftit son bonquet poor clle-infime, et die dtait heureuse. Awx 
femmes qui passaient et qui aehetaient rni bonquet par Iiasard, die doininit 
des bouquets Aiits an haserd ; an mari qniachetait un bouquet pour sa fem> 

commeile ut acbetd une pouptsepour sa fille, Mme. Prevost donnait im 
bouquet tel quel : die savait si bien quc ce bouquet ne serait regardt^ ni 
pat celui qui le donnait ni par celle qui le devait porter I EHe avait 
dcs bouquets pour tons les ^ges, pour toutes Ics positions de la vie ; die 
voyait d*un coup d’oeil quelle dtait la fleur qu’il fallait employer pour 
sauver un pauvre coeur qui allait se perdre, pour ranimer un amour qui 
faiblissait. Elle dtait indulgente pour les uus, sdvfere pour les autres, 
impitoyable pour le stiducteur, bienveillante pour I’amant timide. Elle 
disait qu’elle n’dtait jamais si heureuse que lorsqu’eUe tressait unc 
couronue virginale. Que de jeunes femmes die a sauvdes qui ne se sont 
pas doutd de la main qui les sauvait 1 que de Lovelaces arr^tds dans 
leur triomphe qui en sont encore a se demander : Comment done celle4k 
nCa-Uelk echappee ? 

* Un jour que j*^tais seul dans Parrifere-boutique^ ie trouvai sous ma 
main un petit livre k couverture verte, qui avait rair d’un livre de 
comptes. J’ouvris machinalement cc livre ; et quel fut mon effroi 
quaud je me vis tombd tout en plein au beau milieu de Thistoire la plus 
cachee du monde parisien ! Terrible histoire ! touchante histoire ! trahi- 
sons,mensonges, perfidies ; mais aiissi deWouement, passion, fidelite. Dans 
ce livre Mme. Prevost ecriva it clle-m^me, jour par jour, comme on fait 
dans un livre de commerce, ics noms de tous ceux qui achetaient des 
fieurs chez elle en lui disant : — Faitcs-les porter cliez Mme. ***, rue 

— Tel etait cc livre. lei le nom d’lm homme ; plus loin, et tout en 
face du nom de cet homme, etait ecrit Ic nom d^ine femme et sa de- 
meure. Et pourtant savez-vous ? jamais un roman de M. de Bdzac lui- 
ra^me, m^me dans les beaux jours dc M. de Balzac, qiiand il coupait 
avec tant de verve et de bonlieur le regain de son esprit, n’aprtfeenttS un 
intdr^t pareil a celui de tons ces noms en presence ! Oui, un homme 
qui envoie d’abord un simple bouquet dc violeltes a cette femme qui 
Taccepte; plus tard ia violettc devint une rose; ebaque jour ajoute 
d’^abord une flevu: k cet envoi de Tamour ; puis bientdt cheque jour 
arrache une fleur, jusqu’a ce qu’enfin le nom de cet homme ne "soit plus 
accoupld au nom de cettc femme. Et si vous saviez combien pen elles 
durent, ces grandes passions dtcmelles comme la rose ! 

♦ Et quel livre, ce compte des amours pansiennes ainsi tenu en partic 

double ! Lisons encore, lisous toujours. Aujourd’hui cc m^me homme 
a cesse d’envoyer un souvenir a cette meme femme; mais regardee 
plus haut, I, Pautre page : au moment oh le bouquet de cet homme qUuit 
en s’ambindrissant, un autre bouquet s’nvanc^ait sur I’horizon vem CfStte 
m^me femme ; et ainsi vous pouvez suivre Pamotir parisien dami ces 
sentiers tdndbteux et fleutis. Et chose dtrangc ! que de ^ac 

tiennent par un lien de fleura^ dont vous n'auriess" pan ent HJten- 
contre fflt m^me possible *. que de chaines tour k tour bdwfe#^ finouies, 
rompues ! que de bouquets renyojrds et rendus I quel bfesrre, 

(Strange, incroyable! que d’bietmres sgalAntes qui qqe do 

dates funestes !— ^Voilh done le bouquet que peretttit ,cette 
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oh son amant fut tu<$ en duel ! et ce bouquet pas m^me celui de 

cet amant! — ^Voilk done d’oti venait la fleur que vous portiez dans vos 
cheveux, Coralie ! et vous distez que vous Paviez cuefllie dans la serre 
de votre p^jrc ! — Louise, pauvre enfant ! Je comprends k cette heuie 
pourquoi cette fleur dessdchde au cbevet de son lit, au pied du Christ. — 
Ah 1 juste ciel I en voici une qui a re<ju d’abord une rose, puis une fleur 
d’oranger pout aller k I'autel. Heureuse celle-la! heureuse entre 
toutes ! .... 0 Phorreur! maintenant e’est une couronne |d'iminor- 
telles que le jeune t^poux vient de jctersiir la tomhe de sa femme! —Tel 
tJtait ce livre terrible ’ — Les Catacombes^ tom ii. pp. 267-282. 

What an exquisite train of associations is here suggested ! 
What feeling, poetry, and truth ! Would any one doubt that there 
had been such a ivoman and such a book ^ Yet it is all sheer 
fancy. The shop or stall in question was a dark, ding}' little hole, 
half hidden behind a pillar: the flowers l(X>ked worthy of the 
place; and Madame Prevost herself is not to be named in the 
same day with a little bovqnefiere in Covent-Garden. In fact, he 
writes best about nothing ; and his papers may too frequentl} be 
compared to a bottle of the late Charles Wright’s champagne, 
which frisks, foams, and sparkles, titillates the palate and enlivens 
the spirits, if }OU drink it off the moment it is uncorked ; but 
subsides into a thin, sugary, insipid kind of bcver&ge, if you let it 
stand a while with the view of passing an opinion upon its 
quality. Besides his Monday criticisms, he scatters his articles 
about pretty freely, without much regard to political opinion 
or principle ; and, unless he is much belied, he has even been 
known to boast of answering his own articles in the Quotidienne, 
by way of frolic, in the ComtitutionneL 

The Constitufionnelj a few years ago, counted more than twenty 
thousand subscribers. This was when the writers before men- 
tioned were engaged in it, and waging a fierce war against the 
Jesuits and the court. It has sensibly declined since 1830, and 
it had become the fashion to say that ^on se de,9abonnait au 
ComtitutionneL' But, as the occasional organ of M. Dupin ain^, 
it has retained no inconsiderable degree of importance ; and during 
the Mole ministry the public attention was attracted to it by fre- 
quent contributions from M. Thiers. 

JLe Courier Frangais fought side by side with the Comtitatiomel 
against the monarchy of the restoration. ISince the Revolution it 
has leant towards the Dupont de I’Eure and Odillon Bqrrot party 
or ^parlies > koA the latter has the eredit of writing in it oocasioiiaUy. 
M* has been confidently named fts a csontrtbutor. The 

editor^ in its best days, We»M* ChSstelain, an honest, though heavy, 
writer. W death its leading articles hdve been su{>|>lied by 
M. Fouch<?r, who haa^mpfoved ujpon his predecessor. ' ' 

The royalist or legittxnisf party are^much dlvidSd in opinion. The 

two 
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two principal divisions arc represented by La dn France 

and La Quotidieme. The chief support of fhe Quotidienne, until 
within these few inonths> was M* Michaud, the academician, and 
author of the History of the Crusades ; a man iU fitted for the 
defender of a cause whose main dependence should be faith* In 
allusion to the use they were makingf of the church in the contest, 
he laughingly said, ‘Nous tirom par les fmetres de la sacrisUe 
and the remark is no bad illustration of his character. He was 
supposed to be assisted with advice or contributions by MM. 
Berryer, Laurentie, the Due de Valmy, and the Viscoute Los- 
tanges. The general tone of the paper is careless, mocking, and 
cavalier, with a marked affectation of the French gentleman of 
the ancient regime. 

The Gazette de France is the direct opposite of all this. Deep 
devotion, profound respect, steadiness of purpose, and a strict regard 
for the decencies (with the small exception of veracity), are its cha- 
racteristics : nor amongst its merits or demerits must we foigct its 
zealous adoption of one material portion of the Jesuit creed— the 
maxim, that the end justifies the means. At least we cannot give 
the conductors entire credit for believing all their own fictions, or 
for being themselves the dupe of all the political speculations 
they put forth. Their veision of the past history of France seems 
to be, that the old monarchy, actually and practically, secured 
an equality of rights for all classes ^ — (if they had contented them- 
selves with saying that it attained nearly as many of the true 
objects of government as the present, the doctrine would not have 
been devoid of plausibility) — and they «anticipate future history, 
by assuring their readers that this source of prosperity will be 
very speedily restored. Nor is the advent of Henry V. postponed 
indefimtely, or to a period when no one is likely to retaii^^any 
recollection of the prophecy. In this respect they sesemble 
Cobbett, who long outlived the period when he was tof perish, 
like another Guatimozin, on a gridiron. The restoration is con^ 
fidently fixed for to-morrow, or next week, or Monday fortnight 
(positively the last time of restoring) ; and when the prediction 
fails, they assert, that, by all the rules of prediction, it ought not 
to have failed ; just as the French were beaten, though by all 
rules of war they ought not to have been beaten, at Wat^l^loo/ 
They are warm advocates of universal suSrage, iprobably oU 
Colm^B'n principle, that reverence for itncienil forme 
stitutiont now confined to the lower classes/ The 
writer is the Abb4 (formerly Baron) de Genoude. 
assert that when Im' left native place Ids appetla^on was 
OenmifmA that he has placed a de on toth sides In dislie tl doubly 
acceptable to the aristocracy dr they give amnher turn to the 

sinuation. 
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sinuation, ^ II a mis a son genou deux charnieres (hinges) pour 
niieux le flechir/ The most marked occasion on which he is said 
to have bent the knee was during the ministry of M- Villele, who, 
by way of re-payment, we presume^ has recently emerged fi*om his 
retirement to write letters on finance in the Gazette. M. de 
Geaoude is reputed extremely rich. We have heard his income 
estimated at not less than seventy or eighty thousand francs a-ycar, 
and we can believe it ; for the legitimist nobles are both wealthy 
and generous. They still cling to many habits and prejudices 
injurious co their cause ; they are bad canvassers, an<l they live 
too much within a clique ; but their houses and purses are freely 
opened to their friends ; and funds are never wanting to maintain 
their lK)ld upon the press. For this reason the sale of the legi- 
timist journals is an unsafe criterion of their circulation, since 
every member of the party makes a point of subscribing, and, 
perhaps, an} given copy is seldom read beyond the family. 

Le Monde, formerly (about 1837) edited by the celebrated 
Abbe de la Mennais, with the assistance of the equally celebrated 
Georges Sand, is no more. La Paix has also been given up, though 
M. Guizot was understood to be a contributor. Le Commerce, a 
paper founded at the restoration and respectable from its infor- 
mation and consistency, is now the organ of M. Mauguin, the cele- 
brated orator and advocate, who makes use of it to advance his 
own peculiar views in politics, as well as to defend certain colonial 
interests intrusted to his care. Le Temps, founded by M. Jacques 
Costc, the hero of the barricades, and for many years very skil- 
fully conducted by liim, has been bought by or for M. Conil, 
deputy and colonial delegate, who uses it much as M, Mauguin 
uses J^e Commerce. * 

We, now come to n paper which has effected a revolution in 
journalism. La Presse, established in July, 1836, at half the price 
(fotty francs a-year) of other papers of the same class. The 
projector was M, Emile de Girardin, a gentleman whose pre- 
cise position and character it is no easy matter to <fescribe, for 
few men have been more unceremoniously calumniated, and, after 
being many years a member of the Chamber of Deputies, he has 
been recently declared ineligible on the ground that he could 
not prove himself to be a Frenchman, The difficulty, it seems, 
hinged on the peculiar dycumstances of his birth, which he has 
^totiurh (as he manages to turn most things) lo account, 
them in an agreeable Utile book> entitled Entile^ He 
is a son of the Comte de Girardin, grand huntsman to 

Charles X*, and has won 1^ way against coxtsiderid>le disadvsm^ 
gaill^3rw%i^ it is impossible to help admiring. 
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i$ perfectly^ ^rivalled ui that species pf sag^ity which divines 
at, a glance the cepabilfties pf a new pj^oj<5ct or spec|:ilation[ j and^ 

f )er^iy>s the trjue secret ot his extreme uapapyWity is the jca- 
ousy felt by other adventurers at his BVif ce$s, - He sUrted.-fce 
Voleur, a paper njlade up of borrowed articles^ pushed it into 
circulation, and then sold it on advantageous terms^ He started 
La Mode^ and disposed of it. in the same jijanner. He took the 
lea^d in establishing Le Pantheon Litteraire (a collection of clas- 
sical writers) under distinguished patronage, and is said to have 
made an equally good thing of that. Such was now the confidence 
placed in his tact, that, when he announced the project of a forty 
franc journal, the sum of 7(X),000 francs (28,000/.) was fovtluvith 
subsciibed and placed at his disposal ; and notwithstanding the 
combined attempts of the competitors, whom he thus undersold and 
half ruined, to put him down, it is far from clear that this imdci- 
taking will not prove as prosperous as the rest. Soon after, the 
establishment of his journal, he became engaged in a controversy 
with Carrel. It led to a duel, in which Carrel was killed. F rcnch- 
men — who In some respects are not abo\e half ci\iHscd — regard 
disputes of this kind much in the same light as Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger ; " It ’s a very pretty quarrel as it stands.* They never 
dream of explanations, .aid have frequently no better object in 
fighting than to show that they are not afraid. Four or fi\e years 
ago, the ultras of both sides seemed seriously intent on carrying the 
Bobadil plan of extermination into effect. ^ We would qhalle’nge 
twenty of the enemy ; they < ould not in honour refuse us. Well, 
we would kill them ! challenge twenty more ; kill them ! twenty 
more ; kill them too ! and so p)u.’ This duel, therefore, was 
rather M. dc Girardiu's misfortune than his fault. By WJtj; of 
compensation he had the good luck to marry the ^be^c^jful 
and accomplished Delphine Gay, the daughter oi cele- 
brated Sophie Gay, through whom he gained a legitimi^ foot- 
ing in society. Yet such was the prejudice excited against 
him by the WleatU of Carrel, and the establishment pf his new^i^T 
pap^r; such is the influence of the press, when combined fqr 
any given object, good or evil ; such the overwhelnring power qf 
popular clamour, passion^ or caprice, in France, that M. (ijrandin 
was driven, almost by acclamation, from the Chamber, for 

a able to produce strict documentary evidence a, fa(g| .fd 
moJtil doubt was ever entertained by a^y 
The journal j>j^ticipates of the character of, tjh^j 
clever and amusing epough, but by no means remarkable for 
steadmess or consistency. At the present moment it m mader- 
l^od to be the organ of the king, a very difierent bding 
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the organ of hid government. The chief contributor is M. Granicr 
(le Cassagnac^ a bolch dashing, paradoxical, ready writer^ by 
whom the political paper is most frequently supplied. The literary 
department is rich in celebrated names, some of Dumas and Balzac’s 
romances having appeared piecemeal in the columns of La Presse, 
But the coniributions of Madame de Girardin, under the signatuie 
of the Viscomte de Launay,form the grand attraction to subscribers ; 
and nothing can be happier or more alluring than the maimer 
in which her weekly summary of literary, musical, artistical, 
fashionable, and social gossip is dished up. Her comedy, which 
we shall presently have occasion to examine in detail, was written 
to vindicate her husband, and retaliate on his calumniators. 

Lp Sievle, started in opposition to La Presse on the under- 
selling principle, is one of the most zealous supporters of an 
extension of the elective Iranchise, and circulates widely. It is 
supposed to be under the control of M. Odilon Barrot, whose 
views it advocates; but the political articles are wiitten by M. 
Chambolle, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, who deiives 
no slight importance from the general belief that he forms a 
medium of communication or connecting link between M. Odilon 
Barrot and M. Thiers. The literary portion of the paper forms 
a strange contrast with the political: the one, like M. Odilon 
Barrot’s speeches, breathing a pure, stern, uncompromising mo- 
rality, the other exhibiting the most culpable laxity and indiffer- 
ence. We have heard the conductors compared, in this respect, 
to certain pious householders, who pieserve the strictest regard 
to decency in the upper portion of the house occupied by their 
own families, but make no scruple of adding largely to their 
rey(jnue by letting out the lower stories to persons of equivocal 
reputan^on, ^at a high rent. It is stated by M. Sainte Beuve, in 
bi% curious article on La Litlerature Industrielle, in the Reme 
des Dtnix Mondes for September, 1839, that the literary con- 
tributors to the Siede act in the same capacity in the Charivari, 
which may account in some measure for the objectionable tone 
of their lucttbrations.* A writer is not likely to learn manners 
or morals in such a school. 

This brings us to a clas§ of newspapers of which tlie Chari-- 
v&H f may now be considered as the chief — a class reflecting little 
credit on the country, notwithstanding their cleverness. Their 
bttriness i* fo at everybody, and turn everything into ridi- 

cnlei Celebrated matt hds a foible or defect, mental or 

... 

* Tke lilsttary cf given by M. Alphnnse Vcyrat IH the firtt 

f I. e,, mdtfHw-bbnn and An unpepolnt person is treated with ji 

VOL. Lxv. MO. exxx. 2 il phy^cal, 
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plQrftical, they point it out; if a celebrated womc^U ha» been sus- 
pected of a fam pas, they dvvcU upon it. Woe to the advo- 
cate who professes a fondness for rural amusements^ and slmme 
upon the deputy uho squints! Nor do the> confine themselves 
to words — 

* Segnius irvitaut anitnos demissa per aurcs 
Quam quee sunt ocuhs subjecta fidelibus,’ — - 
and their most biting insinuations are illustrated by cmioatures. 
'riie real or fancied resemblance of Louis Philippe’s head to a 
pear was the discovery of Pbilipon, one of the illustrators of the 
Charimn, and gave the king more real annoyance than the attacks 
upon his life. Go Avhere he wouUL this unlucky print haunted 
him ; and it is thought that the famous laws of Scptembcr> which 
e^vtended to caiicatures, were owing full as much to the pear as 
to Fieschi. 

The Figaro, the first in point of time, earned its reputation 
fairly and honestly enough laughing at the Jesuits. After the 
Revolution of July, it changed its tone, became a supporter of 
the established order of things, and has ever since been sensibly 
<leclining, though M. Alphonse Karr undertook the manage- 
ment for a time. 

The Charivari was founded by M. Desnoyers, a clever writer 
of vaudevilles and melodrames. It professes to be edite4d by trais 
hommes defat, namely, MM. Desnoyers, Altaroche, and Cler. 
Most of the other wits of Vixrh contribute occasionally; and 
MM. Phlh])on and Grenville are the illustrators. The general 
tendency is democratic, but great care is taken not tp offend 
the legitimist party, who subscribe to the paper for the of 
the jokes agmnst the king. The Charivari was also t||0 ^^|^ Uk 
expose and condemn the treachery of Maroto, and is 
in high favour with the Carlists. Le Corsaire, and several otih^s^ 
belong to the same category as the Figaro and the CharivaH^ 

To estimate the effects of these papers, we must weigh well theiif 
precise object, and bear constantly in mind the peculiar character 
of the people amongst whom they circulate, flidiettle has 
<'aUed the test of truth, and so it may be in the hands of writers 
(lik^ the Rev. Sydney Smith) who use it only as the clenebex of 
an argument ; but in the hands of persons who get th^ 
by it, the cose is widely different, and wo are quite sjjiro^ 
in the present isitate of the public mind of Paris* »« that 
good, pure, true, and holy, may be— we muej^ feai^ 
already — lowered, soiled, perverted, and desecrated W of it, 

"Some of our Sunday newspapers are bad^ enougl\ In ^ 
but these are excluded from all decouJ lK^u^^fl^ 
l^ys and milliners^ apprentices, who form their cnief purc^t^wti^ 
A ^aust 
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must be disturbed by doubts as to the kutbenticity of the absurd 
accounts there set before them of the sayings and doings of 
their betters. At Paris, on the contrary, everybody reads the 
Charixiari, and the contributors walk about apparently no more 
ashamed of their vocation than Dr. Lawrence of the Rolliad,, 
Lord Palmerston of the New Whig Guide> or Mr. Canning of 
the Anti^Jacobin, Even this sort of notoriety does not satisfy 
some of them ; and it has recently become the practice to publish 
monthly pamphlets, entirely made up of the same materials as the 
Charimri, in the names of the authors. Of this description are 
Lcs Guepes of Alphonse Karr, Les Papillons Noirs of the biblio- 
phile Jacob (Lacroix), and Lcs Pcrsonnalites of Alphonse Peyrat, 
We cannot say much for the wit of these productions; but we re- 
commend them to the attention of those who think that the worst 
evils of the press are produced by its anonymous character. 

The only evening papers of note arc Le Monitexir Parisien, 
lately an organ of the government; and Le Messager, the property 
of M. le Comfc Walcvvski, the son of Napoleon by a celebrated 
Polish beauty, whose personal advantages, along with a million or 
so of francs bestowed by the emperor, have been inherited by the 
(‘oiint. He is a popular member of the best Parisian circles, 
find has lately written a comedy to descril3e their manners, and 
(on (lit) to bting forward an actresi named Anais; The piece, 
entitled Ij Ecole du Monde, was not quite so successful at the 
public representation at the Theatre Franqais, as at the private 
readings in the Salons of the initiated, and Janin cut it up with- 
out Ceremony. An injudicious friend of the author’s, who volun- 
tecred^ reply, insinuated that the habits of high life w^ere beyond 
of the pit, and that the play would have fared 
the critic been duly propitiated by a few preliminary 
The rejoinder was in Janin^s happiest manner. He 
triumphantly vindicates the competency of the public, turns off the 
liotsonalitles with goodhumoured raillery, and handles the pre- 
tfensoons' of .tl^, count’s coterie, the modern Precieuses Ridicules, 
in Jt ^tyle wBleli must have made them the laughter of Paris fo^i: a 
Ther^^Pyas some talk of a duel, but in the next number 
assured the public that he was still alive, and merry. 

^ pdiiy — i e., the ^herents of Prince Louis 

lately set up a newspaper entitled Le Capitole, 
M.\l)uran<f, formerly editor of the 
mt^eTew proselytes, and^haye lUtle^ 
to %i must W 

^anS ‘impoi^aht phapter 'in'^ 
said to' be tepre^en^ed in ' 

C II 2 Balzac 
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. Balzac relates that when Blncher and Sacken reached tlie 
heights which overlook Paris, the latter cxultingly doomed it to 
destruction. ‘ It will suit our purpose better to let it alone/ said 
Blucher; Hhat great cancer will be the ruin of France/ The 
remark is not quite in keeping with what has been recorded of 
tlie gallant veteran’s capacity, but, w’hoever made it, it is founded 
on truth ; for the public opinion of the provincial towns is a mere 
echo or reflection of the metropolis. It follows that the provincial 
press exercises comparatively little influence, and we know of 
only two writers who have risen into consideration by its means — 
M. Ansolme Petetin and M. Henri Fonfrede. 

M. Petetin was the principal writer in the Precvrseitr de Lijmvt. 
His style wanted polish, but his I'easonings were full of vigour, 
and he honestly souglit rather to discover a remedy for the c\ils 
which agitated Lyons during the commercial crisis, than to aggra- 
vate thorn in order to profit by the opportunity, as most of his 
Parisian brethren would have done. He has since retired from 
the press, and devoted himself exclusively to his profession, the 
bar. 

RI. Fonfrede, the son of the well-known Girondist, won his 
early laurels in Le Memmial of Bouvdeaux. Ho is a man of 
simple habits, lesiding on the Garonne at a small firm near the 
city, whi(*h he visits two or three times a-week in his boat, en- 
joying his favourite amusement of fishing by the way. His popu- 
larity knew no bounds for some years after the Revolution of 
July, which he materially aided in Bourdeaux; and, like many 
men of local reputation, he was led into the fatal mistake of su]>- 
jiosing that he could achieve similar honours in the capital. He 
came to Paris about 1837 » and enlisted as a contributor in Lp 
Journal de Paris, a doctrinaire print, edited by M. Jules Lc 
Chevalier. But lie was transplanted too late : his provincial modes 
of thought and expression Inul become inveterate: the fiery 
eagerness with which he advocated moderation verged uwn the 
ludicroas ; and after a short time he concludc^Aia Parisian 
campaign by quarrelling with M. Guizot, whomw ?ecklessly 
assailed in a pamphlet. He then bade a long adieu to* Pari$, 
and returned to edit Lp Courier de Bourdeaux. But a man, who 
lias been tried and found ivanting in the capital is no longer the 
wonder of his townspeople; and M. Fonfrede was susp^ctti^of 
having been faithless to the democratic cause* He 
fore, saluted on his arrival, not with acclamations 
tions^ but a charkarL However, he has no 
of his unpopuls^ty, for might have made 
as ev 0 v by pandering to the prijudices of the » 

little more tact and coolness, he would still rank high 

the 
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cleverness enough to be taken for a genius — as Fielding sa}s 
Joseph Andrews might have been taken for a lord— by those who 
never saw one, contracts a liaison of the Platonic order witli the 
great lady of his native place (IVLadame de Bargelon, n^e Louise 
de Negrepclisse), and they arrive in Paris together, she to become 
a leader of the fashionable world, and he to glitter as a star of 
the first water in the literary. They very soon experience the 
truth of the maxim with which James I. was wont to chase the 
country gentlemen from his court, — ‘ Ships which look big in a 
ri\er, look very little when at sea;’ and the first effect of the 
<'hange of scene is to dissipate their common illusion as to one 
another. The pro\lnclal goddess subsides into a very ordinary 
mortal alongside of the De Noailles and De Graminonts, whilst 
the ^ mute inglorious ’ Victor Hugo or Lamartine pales his in- 
effectual light before the actual bearers of these appellatives. 
Nay, his very good looks vanish for want of the magic stain]) of 
1‘asbion; and the lady, taking the initiative, summarily dismisses 
him for a battered shattered beau of fifty, M. le Baron du Chatelet, 
who, without rhyme or reason, is in vogue. Lucien sinks into the 
lowest state of destitution; his historical novel, the ^Archer of 
Charles IX.,’ is declared a mere drug; his collection of sonnets 
is iTcehed like Parson Adams’ sermons by the booksellers ; and 
he even applies for work at the office of a newspaper in vain, 
lie is received, not by the redaefettr-en-eJuf, M. Fmot, but by 
one Girandeau, an old soldier, who seems to fill the place of fight- 
ing editor, and this dialogue takcjs place : — 

‘ Gir. Fiiiot est inoii neveu, Ic seal de la famillc qiii ni’ait adouci 
ma position. Aussi (|uioonque cherche querelle a Finot, tiouvc-t-il Ic 
vieux Girondeau, capitaine aux grenadiers, parti simple soldat, Sambre- 
et-M^use, cinq aiis xnaitre d’aiines au premier de tiiailleurs, armec 
d’ltalie! Uiie, deux! et le plaignanl serait aPombre, ajouta-t-il en 
faisant le geste de se fciidre. Or done, moii petit, nous avons differents 
corps dans les rt;dacteurs II y a le redacteur qui r^dige et qui a sa 
solde, le redacteur qui redige ct qiiin^a lien, ce que nous appclons im 
volontaiic, enfin, le redacteur qui ne rtdlgenen ct qui n’est pas le plus 
b^te — fl ne Mt pas de faules, celui-la, il be donne les gants d’etre un 
homme d’espit, il appartieiit au journal, il nous paye ii diner, il li-ttne 
dans les thtfSttres,. il est tr^s-heureux. Que voulez-vous 6tre ? 

* Chard. Mais nidacteur travaillant bien et partant bieii pa) t?. 

* Voufl voila comma tons les consents qui veulent ctre mare* 

! * — voh i, p. 93. 

, struggles on manfully, cheered by the exhortations 

of a set of young men, who arc resolved on winning 
fftjsde and fortune by honest industry> wh^n, in an evU 
acqnahtted ^th ov$ of the minoir who 
him free of ^ corporutkm. 

' Tim 
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Tlii» worthy is obliged to sell the new publications sent in to 
be i^eviewed, to pay for the dinher he is about to give Luden; 
At the risk of exposing some of the secrets of the crafty ive must 
give the explanation which ensues : — 

‘ — Et VOS articles, dlt Lucien en foulant vers le Palais-Royal. 

* Bah ! voiis iie savez pas comment celasebMe, Quaiitau Voyage cn 
Egyj)te, j’ai ouvert le livre et lu desendroits ck ct la sans le couper, j’y ai 
decoiivert onze fautes de fran^ais. Je ferai line colonne en disant que si 
PauteuT a appiia le langage des canards graves sur les cailloux t;gyptiens 
appelts des obelisqucs, il ne connatt pas sa langue, et jele lui prouverai. 
Je dirai qu’au lieu de nous jiarler d’histoire naturelle et d’antiquitds, il 
aurait du ne s’occuper que de Tavenir de PEgypte, du progres dc la 
civilisation, desmoyens de rallier PEgypteiila France, qui, apiesPavoir 
coiiquisc et perdue, peut sc I’attacher encore par Pascendaut morah La- 
dessufi tartine patriotique, le tout entrelarde dc tirades sur Marseille, 
sur le Levant, sur noire commerce. 

« — Mais s’il avait fait ccla, que diriez-voiis ? 

« — He bien, je dirais qu’au lieu de nous enimyer dc politique, il 
aurait dfi s’occuper de Part, nous peiiidre le pays sous son cijtd pitto- 
resque et territorial.’ — Id, vol. i. pp. 129, 130. 

After dinner they repair first to the shop of the then emperor 
of the bookselling world of Paris^ Daiiriab probably intended for 
Ladvocat, who, after ruining himself by bis speculations, had 
interest enough with his authors to induce them to try and set 
him up again by the famous Livre des Cent-et-Un, He is here 
represented in the heyday of prosperity; his shop crowded 
with w'its, deputies, authors, and artists, who are keeping up an 
unremitting fire of repartees, whilst the great man himself floats 
about like a leviathan : — 

‘ On n’entre ici qu’avcc uue reputation faitc ! Devenez celebre, et 
vous y trouverez des flots d or. yoilk trois grands homines de ma fa^dn, 
j’ai fait trois ijigrats I Nathan parle de six inille francs poui’ la seconde 
Edition de son livre, quim’a coiite trois mille francs d’articles etne nPa 
pas rapporle mille francs. Les deux articles de Bloudct, je lea ai payea 
mille francs el uu diner de cinq cents franesP 

^ Jc ne suis pas ici pour ^'tre le inarchepied des gloiret^k venir, maja 
j'lOiir gagner de Targent et pour en donuer aux hommes ce^bresP 

This is certainly the correct coftimercial view of the questiotti 
let incipient poetasters groan oveV the declaration as tfiey will. 
Lucien did groan over it, for it sealed the fate of Irfs sonti^^ ; 
but he saw this redoubtable bookseller bdw down befote: a 
nalist; he heard him speak of the thousiind 
det (Janlfi), and he hurrieaoff to the theatre, bent prt 
such articles without delay; " Fortune favou^ Hitt 
critic is absent without laive; and LumU; 
with the principal tu tlridie?riake^¥;"ci^c^^ 
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tlie piece. It is dashed off whilst supper is getting ready, and 
makes a sensation^ which is the first step towards making a for- 
tune in France. The actress rcward>s him witli herself and her 
establishment ; and the editor eagerly enrols him amongst the 
contributors. At the first meeting of his brethren, they arc at a 
loss for subjects: — 

* — Messieurs, si nous prfttious des ridicules tiux homines vcrtueiix 
dc la droite ? 

* — Commen^ons line serie de portraits dcs oratcurs niinistth icls, dit 
Hector Merlin . 

* Fais cela, mon petit, (lit Loustcau, tu les connais, ils sont de ton 
parti, tu pourras satisfaire quelqiies haines intestines.’ 

They laugh at his reluctance to praising a book one day and 
abusing it the next, and his mistress ridicules his prudery. — 

* — Fais de la critique, dit Coralic, amuse-toi ! Est-ce que je uc 
siiis pas ce soir en andalouse, domain tie me rnettrai-je pas en bohe* 
mienne, un autre jour en homme? Fais comme moi ! Donnc-leur cles 
grimaces pour leur argent, et vivons heureux.’ — vol. ii. p. 81. 

After laying aside all his scruples, however, his gains prove 
inadequate to his expenses, living as he now docs in the gayest 
Parisian sets ; but on this point, too. his friends have comfort in 
store for him. 

^ Quand le soir, a souper, Liicien uu pen triste expliquait sa posi- 
tion h ses amis les viveurs, ils noyaient ses scrupules dans des Hots de 
vin de Champagne, glnc^ de plaisantcries. Les dettes! il n’y a pas 
d’homme fort sans <|ettes ! Lea dettes representent dcs besoins satisfaits, 
ties vices exigeants. Un homme ne parvient que presse par la main dc 
for de la Necessite. 

‘ — Aux grands hommes, Ic mont-de-piete reconnaissant ! lui criait 
Blondet. 

< Tout vouloir, c^est tdut devoir ! criait Bixiou. 

^ - — Non, tout devoir, e’e^t avoir ett tout ! rdpondait des Lupeaulx.^ 
•^vol. ii. pp. 142, 143. 

This is almost as good as Lord Alvanley’s description of a man 
who ^muddled away his fortune in paying his tradesmen s bills 
or Lord OrTord’s definition of timber, ♦ an excrescence on the 
face of the earth placed there by Providence for the payment of 
debts 6t Pelham’s argument^ that it was respectable to be 
arrestedi be^sittse it showed that the party once had credit. 
Aph^rism^pf this sort generally lead to the same conclusion, and 
^n ^every tehili of a catastrophe. Trifie, ^le 
petti retideit .des iiiai^eeiables k Lueien et ^ 

merefiande de ntodes et . 

eapakkM; the other preditdrs. 

are 
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are not to bo kept off", and Coralie’s furniture is seized. Four 
thousand francs are imperatively required ; he can raise only the 
tenth part of that sum. 

‘ — Je vais toujours hu porter cet argent. 

‘ — Autre BOttise! Tu n’apaiseras rien avec quatre cents francs* il 
iaut eu avoir quatre rnille. Gardens de quoi nous griser cn cas d<q>erte, 
et jouc ! 

‘ — Le conscil csthon, dit Ic grand inconnu/ 

He plays, gets drunk, and returns to his UMstross without a 
sou. 

* — Tu as bien fait, inon ango, dui dit Tactrice en le serrant dans 
scs hras.’ 

Ill this extremity he closes with an offer to conduct a royalist 
paper against his own original party (the liberal), and falls into a 
trap laid for him by his first mistress and the rival who has sup- 
planted him. They delude him with visionary expectations of 
favours from the lady and the court, until he is fatally committed, 
and then persuade the minister that a calumnious article in one of 
the opposition jiapers is from his pen. Both parties now repu- 
diate him, and the critics combine to write down Coralic, who, 
after presenting a really beautiful picture of female devotodness, 
sinks under the repeated mortifications heaped upon her, and dies. 
Lucien, forced into a duel witli an early friend, severely wounded, 
and reduced to the very verge of starvation, quits Paris in the 
hope of being able to reach his native town on foot. Abou^ the 
same time, tlic great provincial lady gives her band to the old 
beau, Du Clialelet, who is made a prefect for the successful 
conduct of the intrigue. The concluding situation is inimit- 
able : — 

‘ La nuit surpiit Lucien dans kb plaines dii Poitou. 11 etait rt?s^du h 
bivouaquer, quand, an fond dhn ravin, il aper^ut une caleche motttant 
nne cute. A I’insu du postilion, des voyageurs ct d’un valet de chambre 
])lace swr le sit^ge, il put sc blottir derrieje entre deux paqiiets oil il 
s’eiulorniit en se pla^ant dc maniere k pouvoir r^sister aux secousses. 

* Au matin, il fut reveille par le soleil qni lui frappait Ics yeiix, et par 
uu bruit de voix. 1 1 etait a Manslc au imlieu d’un cercle de curieux ct 
de postilions. Il se vit couvert dc poussiere, il comprit qu’il devait 
etre Vubjet d’une accusation, il sauta sur scs pieds, et alluit purler* 
quand deux voyageurs, sortis de la caliche, lui couperent la parole : il 
voyait le nouveau prelet de la Chareute, le conite du Chatelet et sa 
femme, Louise de Negrepdiese." — vol. ii. p. 245. 

Madaipe de Givardin’s comedy is based upon ilie 
and enforces much the same moral, but the Inter^t more 
general, and a far greater effect has consequently been product. 

The opening scene lepi^^ents an elegant apartment in the suite 
occupied by M. Plucbard, gerant of a new journal. La 
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the first number of which is to appear on the morrow. He is 
giving a dinner to the contributors, with the exception of the 
chief, M. Martel, thus described in the list of dramatis personm, 
^tournure elegante, tenue negligee, Fair moqueur et dedaigneux, 
manieres d'homine distingu6 qui vit en mauvaise compagnie/ 
The partner of his bed and board, unluckily without a legi- 
timate title to the character, is Cornelie, ^ danscuse coryphee 
a Topera — Fair maussade et prude, tournure de femme maigre 
qui se croit bieii faitc, manieres de sotte qui se croit charmanto.’ 
This fascinating creature keeps the editor in complete subjection, 
ami it is with diiriculty that he has stolen away to sec how matters 
are going on at M. Pluchard's. The festival is at its height 
when be enters Ihe drawing -room. Voices are heard from 
behind, singing : — 

‘ O journal vertueux ! je hols a ta saute ! 

Vive La Viritii ! 

PLUSIEUUS vorx EN CHCEUR. 

Vive La Veiilc / 

[On entend des vires.] 

Ah! ah! 

ruEMiKR LAQUAis, prlparauf le service du cafe, 

Lcs cntcud&-tu ? pcste, ilb ne sent pas tvistes ! 

LAQTTATs, (dluYiiant hs candclahrcis, 

Les bons enfans, ina foi, j’aiine les journalistes ! 

Qa mange bien, (;a rit, <ja chantc des couplets, 

Et puis boit, lioit ! Ilein ! 

PREMIER LAQUAIS. 

Cumme des Anglais.’ 

M. Maitel desires that they may not be interrupted, and is 
presently joined by M. Guilbert, the banker who is to furnish the 
capital : — 

* Dans ce nouveau journal je prens un hiter^t ; 

Mais ma position — mon gendre au miuistere— 

Vous coinprenez — 

MARTEL. 

Tres-bieu. 

GUILBERT. 

J’agis avec my store. 

Par moi vous obtiendrez pUis d’un renaeigneinent ; 

Mais tons userez vous-m6me prudemment. 

DVud {Indiscretion on chercherait la source, 

Et j[e ne pomrdis plus — ^ 

^ !iiAaTfeL, d petrK 

Spfehler k In Bouifse/ ’ 

Some stigfe embnrrasstn^t Is occa^ionod by the worthy banker 9 

declaration 
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deie^aratioii in favour of strict decaicy aud regfularity of conduct 
on the part of all persons engfugod, Ibut the editor manages to get 
rid of him before the main body of writers appear on the stage. 
They rush in at last^ a motley group in various stages of intoxi- 
cation, accompanied by l?dgar de Norval, the intended husband 
of the banker’s youngest daughter, who, it seems, has joined the 
party in entire ignorance of its object. 

The proofs of their articles arc brought in and distributed 
amongst them whilst they are in this state, and the revel is about 
to recoinmence when Martel is called away by a peremptory 
message from his daiiseuse. The first act closes with the fol- 
hm>iug just and natural reflections from Edgar : — » 

‘ E'doau, les regardant. 

‘ Voilh. done ce pouvoir qiie run iiomme journal ! 

Royaute collective, absolu tribunal : 

Un jugeur sans talent, fabricaiit d’ironic, 

Qui tue avec des mots un homme de gt?iiie ; 

Un viveur enragd — s’engraissant de la mort; 

Un fou — qui met en feu rEiimpc et qui s’endort; 

Un poete manque, grande ame parcsseuse, 

Qui se fait, sans amour, gi^rant d'une danseuse — 

Tous gens sans bonne foi, Pun par Pautre trains ! 

Ce sont la tes meneurs, 0 mon pauvre pays ! ’ — p. 47* 

In Act the second, the editor, after a few reflections on bis 
own wasted talents, sits down in earnest to the composition of 
Ins leading article : 

‘ Mettons-nous franchement centre le ministere, 

Suyons durs, disons-lui qu’il est sans caractere, 

QiPil subit sans courage unc invisible loi, 

Qu’il se lais^se mener basseraent — par le roi ; 

Old, commencons ninsi : L’homme rPetat r^sisie 
Au monarque, et pour lui la fermete^ — ” 

CoRNELiK, do^ns la coulisse ^ elle crie. 

Baptiste I 

Mautki.. 

Ah \ mou I)icu, la voici — d^ja — je suis perdu !’ ^ — p. 53. 

This fHHt uf point is no novelty ; — 

‘ Fao, Koiuf. 

‘ Sol Sir Anthony trims my master— he is afraid to reply to his fiitheip, viMts 
his splecTi upon poor ! Where one U vexed by one person, to reve^^ge one^a ^If 
on another who hapi)en8 to come in the way, »how» the worst of 

‘ ISsnANn Boy. ^ v , > 

‘Boy, Mr. Fag ! Mr. Fag 1 your master ealls you. - 
■ Fao. \V eU, yoii litflc ditty piippy, you need jii’t bawl so— tlw dwn»i(iin. 

the — ’ ^ ^ 

‘Boy. Quick I Quick, Mr. . 

‘ Fao. Quick I Quick! you iwipaimt .jackftuapftt'I atx 1 to bo (■oirtRum^d % Wu, 
too, yon Utlie unpertmont, insolcBt,kitcheii-bred-i(jlfiei(» him oky—iTh* JmtM. 

The 
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The dancer comes to complain of an article against herself, 
which had escaped the editor’s notice. The banker rushes in, 
to slate that a paragraph against railroads has lost him 
francs, and is not to be appeased even hy the promise, readily 
given, of a positive contradiction the next day. 

‘ GUILBEIIT. 

‘ Tout s’explique : vraiment, je ne m’etonne plus, 

Messieurs, si voa ecrits le soir sont mal relus ; 

Et si I’ou trouve taut de prose vertueuse 

Dans VOS articles faits aux pieds d’une danscuae ! ’ — p. 09. 

Pluchard follows, to announce that a famous painter, whom 
they have been running down, is furious; and the editor, un- 
provided with matter, and almost maddened by these successive 
interruptions, hastily sanctions the insertion of a paragraph, in 
which, under the transparent veil of feigned names, it is insinuated 
that Madame Guilbert had married her daughter Valentine to 
her own lover, with a view to the more convenient continuation of 
the intrigue. The Act concludes with a scene bordering on the 
extravagant, in which authors, publishers, milliners, performers, 
and quacks of every kind besiege the editor for putfs. 

Act the third seems specially intended to put bankers on their 
guard against such enterprises. Guilbert’s wife, daughter, and 
intended son-in-law, Edgar, assail him by turns with the agreeable 
intelligence that his known connexion with the journal has brought 
Ins son-in*law, the minister, into suspicion with bis colleagues. 

‘ Giulbert. 

* Moi jc Vais m’expliquei’ avec le President, 

Et reuier ties-haut cet article impudent. 

MaUame Guilbert. 

Et moi de mon cutti je cours, a I’instant niGrne, 

Chez sa femme — 

Gviibfkt. 

Non pas ; chez /a fetnme q^yd ainie ; 

C’est plus adroit — ^T&chez de la voir par liasard.' — p. 103. 

The play henceforth assmmes a graver tone and deeper interest. 
Edgar is sympathising with Valentine on her husband’s probable 
disgrace : 

\Je regretterais pen ces hauneurs^ qu’on m’envie ; 

Dans mea afFeqtio|>» mis foute ma vie ; 

’Et ay^ plaisir 

Un rc|^f a qUi permet de a’ldmer i loisir. 

Daus pQiripeux salons de ce lifeau ministere' 

VniS plus ttion mari ni ma mfere. 

Ee pottvoir lea enivre^ ils nq pensent qu’a Igi, 
en pnt tout rhonneur, m&l at tout Vennui. 

Vous 
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Vous ignorez'cet liorribk devoir, 

Ce supplice flatteur qu’on nomme rjscevoir ! 

Lc premier jour j’ai cru quo j’eu devieudrais folle. 

Je lie poavai^ trouver une eeule. parole. 

Et puis je me pcrdais daus tous ces dt^pntts, 

A dincr^ j'en avais (Vaffieux a mes cSt^s ; 

Les deux plus laids. 

• EnCAU. 

Sails doule, et e’est Piisage en France. 

A table vous devez doiiner la preference 

Toujours ail plus infirme, an plus grave, au plus vieiix. 

VALKNTINE. 

Oui, e’est de ttes-boii gout, mais e’est tres-ennuyeux. 

Je n’aime pas non plus ccs brillantes coquettes 
Qui dc leur protege se faisant interptetes, 

Viennent k mon mari glisser des billets doux. 

J'ai peur : uiic audience cst presque un rendez-vousJ— 

Edgar begs her to use her influence to get Morin, the. painter, 
employed to paint the cupola of the new church : Valentine 
replies : 

‘ Lui donner ce travail, je vous le dis tout bas, 

Lcs joiirnaux crieraieut trop, on ne Toserait pas ! ' 

Pretty nearly the same principle has been adopted in England 
since the accession of the Whigs to oflice. The question no longer 
turns on the merits of the measure or the individual, but on what 
newspapers may say or constituencies may think ; except, indeed, 
when an incompetent colleague is to be shelved. An influential 
person connected with the present government, when requested 
to use his influence to get a trifling pension for a ivoman of 
genius, replied that it was impossible to do anything unless her 
case was brought forward by the press, '.rhis, wc frankly admit, 
happened subsequently to the grant of five-sixths of the small 
fund set apart for the reward of literary merit, to a worn-out 
political partisan, for the laudable purpose of inducing his co- 
operation in a job. 

The painter himself enters soon afterwards, and atrlves at a 
curious conclusion regarding our craft : 

‘ liCurs jugemens cruels me poursuivent piirtout. 

Je Ifcs entends sans cesse-— Ah! FEiimi^nide antique 
N’dtait point lc remords — non — c'dtait la critique,^ ' 

Valentine comforts him as well as she can, anddeclar^ 
perfect insensibility to attacks from such a quarter, jSe leaves 
her, &hd to fill up the interval before going to a pa^ty, she ta^es 
up the newspaper : ' ' ^ ‘ 

‘ Qne <aire eu nttendant-^Lisons---i^,a \ \ 

C'est nouveau jouiiial quo protdgeait mon pere— 


Qui 
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Qui vient de renverser ce pauvre miuistere. 

[Elle parcourt le journal,] 

Voyons done — cpiel pathos! Passoiis au feuilleiun. 

II est d*Edouard Martel, hoinnie d’esprit, dit-oii. 

C’est par la poesic etla gaite qu’il brillc. 

[Elle lit.] 

“ Le Minist7'e ct VAmnni^ ou la Mere el la Filled 

Ce litre est singulier, et je ne sais pourqiioi 

Ces seuls mots dans inon cccur ont jete do reffroi ! 

[Elle lit.] 

“ Madame de Lorville aimait a la folic, 

“ Comme ou aime a trente ans, quaiid on n’est plus jolie, 

Un prefet — qui revait chambre et conseil d’t'tut, 

“ Cornme on r4ve a trente ans, quaiid on est niagislrat. 

“ De la dame cii credit Tadressc peu commune 
“ Servit habilement sa rapide fortune. 

Mais un soir le mari, trouvant uu billet doux*, 

“ S’endormit inquiet — et s’eveilla jaloux. 

“11 sentit le besoin, pour rassurcr son amc, 

“ De chasser au plus tdt ses soup^ons — ou sa femme ! 

“ Mais elle, sans prilir, lut le brulant ecrit. 

“ A quoi servirait d'etre femme d’esprit, 

** Si l*on ne savait point, par instinct ou par ruse, 

“ Trouver pour un grand crime une innocentc excuse? 

“ Bref, elle repondit sans le moindre embarras 
“ Que ce billet d'amour ne la rcgfirdait pas, 

“ Quhl etait — pour sa filje, ct qu’il fallait tres-vite 
“ All rainistre amoureux accorder la petite. 

“ Le pere fut crt5dule, — et tres-honnetemciit 
“ La mere a marie sa fille k sou aniant ; 

“ Et I’enliint fut vendu sans trop de resistance, 

** Tons trois menent cii paix une grande e.vistence. 

“ Ils s^aiment k loisir, ct le inonde eiichantt? 

“ Benit de leur amour I’heureusc trinitc !’* 

Oh I le mechant article I Oh ! je suis indigm^e I 
Dans ce honteux portrait ma mere est designee. 

Un ministre — un ancien prdfet — c*est «^vident. 

Quel mensonge odieux!— ma mere! — Cependant — 

Je crois me rappeler — Oh! non, c’est impossible — 

A I’instant je grondais Morin d'etre accessible 
Auxpropos des journaux, et voilk que j’y crois — 

Moix J— 'tous les jours il veoait autrefois 

Ch^ ma mereT-Gran Dieul quelle Inm^fere affreuse! 

Oiil— -tette histoire — cest — la mierine ! Ah !: malheureuse I 
Cet homme est tnon mari— Cette dpoase sans foi~ 

C’est ma mfere--*et a yendu^-^c^est moil *— 

pp. 139— I4L 

Lxv. NO, exxx* 2 1 The 
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The manner in wlileh the painful conviction is confirmed is 
painted with considerable skill : 

^ Le prestige a cesst*, 

Et mes yeux sont ouvcrls ; j’ai lu dans le i>a8St^ 

Je me suis rappele bien des choses obscures 
Qui b’expliquent enfin par autant d’imposturcs ; 

Dcs egards que d’abord je n^avais pas corapris. 

Sacrifices meiiteurs dont je coiinais le prix. 

Je me suis ra[)pcle bicu des discours etranges, 
l)e trndressc et de liaine incroyablcs melanges 
Ah ! Je me siiis surtout rappeit^ Pheureux jour 
Oil ma mere, joyeusc ct iriste tour a tour, 

Nous maria — Mou Dicut— nous etions a IVglise, 

A I’autel ; pres de moi ma mfere etait assise. 

Tout a coup — en sanglots je Peutends eclater — 

Elle s’evanouit — il fallut Pemporter ! 

Oil ! je me sens inourir/ — pp. 153, 144. 

The mother’s explanation is also veiy well. She confess 
an early unrelurned passion for her son-in-law, but takes Heaven 
to witness, that, from the first moment of his attachment to the 
daughter, she had never nourished a culpable feeling regarding 
him. Valentine is si dsfied — more easily, perhaps, than most 
I'h'f'iichwomen similarly situated would have been — and they agree 
to lay the whole blame of their temporary disagreement upon the 
journalists : — 

‘ llommes sans foi, demons inspires par Penvie ! — 

Ah je lie veux plus lire un journal de ma vie.’ 

The last Act is almost exclusively devoted to the painter/ who 
throws himself out of window and breaks his neck. On the an- 
nouncement of this event, there is a regul.ir chorus of reprobation; 
Martel, ashamed of the vocation, ofleis the journal for sale> and 
Kdgar becomes the purchaser upon the spot. His motives for 
this strange resolution are explained in the concluding dialogue; 

‘ Oui, pour guerir un mal 
II faut Pt4udier. Je descends dans la lice ; 

Pour vaincre les jouxnaux je me fais leur complice.* 

According to the general understanding in Pai*is, M. £dgar 
de A^orval is M. Emile de Girardin, the husband of the authot^s; 
Morin, the painter, is Gro^ ; and the story of Le Miiiislft et 
VAmant, is the hardly justifiable revival of an old caluntny against 
M. Thiers and Madame Dosue. 

This comedy was ^read by the authoress to a sdeli circle aa-- 
s^embied at her hqUse for the express j)urptiW8% the 
November last. All the journalists of note were preseilti and 
appeared to ^suffer with Christian fettitnde^ ditmilr who, 

at the end of the second act, could contain himself tio longeir; 

ahd 
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and loudly exclaimed against the improbability of the supposition 
that journals ever were, or ever could be, composed over puncli 
and broiled bones, amidst intoxication and revelry. She replied 
by citing the example of Becqiiet, currently believed to have 
written the celebrated article, beginning ^ Mfilheureux roi I Mai- 
heureuse France /’* under tbe inspiration of wine. Janin retorted 
that he wrote it one Sunday morning fasting, and it was probably 
fortunate for the tempers of both, that the necessity of proceeding 
with the business of the evening put an end to the altercation. 

To this contn^versy, we are evidently indebted for one of 
Janin’s most amusing compositions, a reply to the popular 
charges against the journalists, in the shape of a letter to Madame 
de Ciirardin.f We find in this letter, very strikingly expressed, 
most of the topics we were about to urge ourselves, and our main 
object, therefore, will probably bo best attained by quoting a few 
passages in point. 

The company was composed of the wits, the poets, the critics, 
the orators, the beauties, the fashionables of the day: — 

‘ Dejk chacun dc nous i5tait a sa place ; siir les premiers sit^ges des 
femmes parties, quclques-unes fort belles, quclques autres fort intelli- 
gentes, ce qui vaut presque autant. On pout dire de ces femmes ce 
qiic je disais tout k I’heure des hommes de lettres qui etaieut chez vous, 
il y en avait de toiites les conditions ; les heureuscs ct les sages qui 
jonissent de Tesprit tout fait; les moqueuscs et les rieuses, aga<;ants et 
vivaces fcuilletons du salon, plus redoutablcs ct plus redoutes mille fois 
que tous les n6lrc«, des feuilletons en chair ct cn os, qui montrent leurs 
epaules lebondies, et dont le sarcasme cst toujours accompagne d’un fin 
sotirive. 11 y avait de ces femmes qui regardent tout sans ricn coin- 
prondre, et q»u pourUmt se sont bicii amusecs quaud ellcs out devint^ 
enfin, non pas la comedie que vous lisicz, mais cellc qiii se passait dans 
la salie. ... II y avait m4me des grands seigneurs, des noms inscrits 
dans notre histoiVe et portf^s avec honneur ; mais ceperidant, ie vous 
aPsUre, mon beau confrere, que c'dtait jiistement devaut ceux-m qu’il 
fallait s’abstenir de v^,scr I’injure sur notre profession. Songcz que 
ces hommes qui out perdu tous leurs ))rivileges, sur lesquels I’egalit^ a 
passe son niveau de fer, ne nous pardonneront jamais, il nous autres 
^crivaine/de nous 6tre places devaut ieur soleil. Songez done qu’au- 
jo^d’hui qe sont les poetes, les romanciers, les auteurs dramatiques, les 
jouxnalistes en renom, qui ont les litres, les blasons, les couronnes. Ce 
sont ceux^l^ qu’ou regarde av^c empressement quand ils entrent ; ceux- 
lii dbtil laqtiais prohonce le nom avec orgueil quand il aimouce. 
Faites entrei* en m6me temps vm Ocqtit et M, cfe Chnieavbriand ^ et vous 
v^rei& qd^l se toutnerout tout d’abord teutes les t^tfee et tous les 
eocuVs* 'sfA«tion^fes5 ’Mi le duo dc Mbnttnorenci^. et M. de Balzac, on 

. f — 

« dttf qH tUe of the Folignac 

^ 01 had ft gratiu e^ect. 

fB tfei jBawiy; VJrti^tt, Noteunfeiet l7tU, 1839. 

2 1 2 regardera 
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regar<leni M. de Balzac. Et quand cette superiorite de Pesprit est ainsi 
constateci quand cette dtifaitc de Paristocratie est accept^e par tons, 
inenie pur les vainciis ; quaud les dues, les marquis, les cdnitcs, et les 
vicomtes font place a Pecrivaiif qui passe, vous allez lire devan t oes 
memes gentilsliommes, imprudente que vous ^tes, une comedie oh vos 
confreres de la lutte periodique sont traites sans reserve et sans respect ! 
Allons done ! comprenez mieux votre dignitd et la iidtre. Rions de 
nous, si Vous VQulez, mais en fainille. Disons-nous nos dures v^ril^s 
s’il le faut, mais tetc l\ t6te. Qui que nous soyons, poetes ou journal- 
istes, enfants de la in tune famille, ne salissoiis pas noire nid, ne nous 
donnons pas en spectacle aux descendants de ces in^rnes maisons prin- 
cieres dans lesquelles nous n’aurions pas etd re(jiis il y a cent aiis, et 
qui s’estiment heureux de venir chez nous aujourdMiui.’ 

This, at the first blush, certainly looks more like an .argument 
founded on expediency than on truth ; but he directly goes on to 
show that if journalists had been the only listeners, a passing 
smile of incredulity would have been the utmost elfcct the two 
first acts would have produced. Repeating his denial of the 
imputation against Becquet, he triumphantly refutes a vulgar 
fallacy on this subject, and exposes a glaring inconsistency in the 
plot : — 

‘ Non, vous le savez iv. oux que personne, Ic vin n’a jamais dte ins])i- 
raleur ; les chaiuoiiniers cox-in^mes, quand ils ctUMuent Bacchus et 
PAmour, les celebrent a tete reposee, a jeun, Ic matin ; il u’y a pas 

une chanson de table qui ait ete conipost?e a table Otez done, 

je vous pric, de votre comedie, ces ignoblcs bols dc punch dbnt la 
flainme projette une ombre si triste sur votre esprit ! Otez cette odeur 
nauseaboiide de viandes et de trufles, ce bruit de verres quW brise et 
d’asfciettes qu’on se jette a la tete ! Les epreuves de ces messieurs sont 
les bien malvenues sur cette nappe tachee de vin ; on iPecrirait pas ini 
ju\irnal dc quolibets, ainsi^ vautrd sur des canapes souillt's par Pindi- 
gestion ; a plus forte raison, lui journal qui doit changer le ministere le 
lendemain et tout bouleverser quand il parle. 

He passes, and we gladly pass with him, to the scene in which 
she intnKluces the family of M. Thiers : ,, 

‘ A ce propos, je n’ai pas besoiu de vous dire, mou confrfere, que cet 
homme est Phonnenr de la presse de ce temps-ci ; il en est la mani- 
festation la plus evidente, la plus puissante, Le jour Ow cet hontme 
senomma lui-mdme yrhident du conseiL ce jour -Id, ia presse Franp(X^se 
gagna sa baiaiUe d’Ausierlitz. Autant que moi, vous aavez la por^e 
de cet orateur tout-puissant, vous savez la facilitd de ce fal'C g^nie, et 
comment il a su se mettre au niveau des positions les plus diffipiles ; 
vous savez aussi de quelles horribles et dtrangesxalomniea k vie ide cet 
homme a dtd entourtse, et de quelles afireuses moraures g f tig- 

matisd ce noble enfan| de sa creation. Mais ce que yous\seqi^|ei ne 
pas savoii^ Madame, e’est que Pintelligence de cet homme jdofSt vous 
prenez la dt^fense, Pa prdservd du ddsespqir qi^ 
e’est que la connaissance profonde de la presse F^sientiei ae eette 

force 
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force capricieuse dont il <itait sorti, lui a donne le courage dc sopp()?y^ 
toutcs ses injustices et tons scs caprices/ — p. 186 . 

His courage and constancy have had their reward ; he retains 
his proud position as the most skilful, and one of the three or 
four most influential statesmen in France ; he is again president 
of the council, and instead of trying to justify the imputations 
against his integrity by facts, the more intelligent of his country- 
men are now rather eager to suggest plausible modes of account- 
ing for them. The best answer to the charge of corruption is to 
be found in his circumstances, which are far from affluent ; and, 
on a nice analysis, it seems almost exclusively attributable to 
the light tone in which he himself is wont to discuss questions 
of morality. The part of his private history alluded to by Ma- 
dame de Girardin is soon told. M. Thiers was an old friend of 
the Dosne family; he obtained an appointment worth about 
4000Z, a-year for M. Dosne, and soon afterwards married his 
daughter, a pretty and pleasing woman, to whoiri he is warmly 
attached. All the rest is mere inference, but why is the re- 
sulting mischief to be made a charge against the presH ? — 

‘ Par le ciel ! la languc Fran^aisc cst asscz bicii faite, ct vous la 
maniez asscz bien, pour qiie vous sachiez a n’en ))as doutcr la force dcs 
expressions, la valeur des termes. Uii joiirnaliste cst im jourualiste, 
comme un procureur du roi est un procurcur dii roi ; un pamphlet cst 
un pamphlet, comme un mensonge est un mensonge. Eh ! mon Dicu ! 
eh ! depuis quand ces l{ichett!s anonymes ont-elles hesoin d’etre ini- 
’priinties pour porter coup ? Supposez que les journaux ne soient pas 
inventes, et par uiie main inconnue, faites ecrire a cette jeuncfcinmc Ics 
affreuscs revelations que ce journal imprime, vous aiircz Ic memc re- ‘ 
sultat, votre dramc sera le mcme, aussi touchant, aussi terrible. Dc 
gr^cc, si vous voulez ^tre juste et dans Je vrai, iiititulez votre dramc. 
La Lettre Anonyme! De quel droit Pintitulez-vous VEcole des 
JournalistesV 

Still more conclusive is the answer to the accusation founded 
on the death of tlie painter, the supposed man of genius who 
dies because his daily allowance of public flattery is withdrawn. 
The same sort of twaddle w^as levelled against the conductors of 
this Review when they had the misfortune to criticise a sickly 
poet> who died soon afterwards, apparently for the express pur- 
pose Of .dishonouring us ; and we find from a recent publication 
that Shelley, who, as a real man of genius, ought to have known 
better, actually went the length of drawing up a remonstrance tp 
the latO Sir. Gifford; in which, frankly admitting the justice of 
tho _ 

t thrown into a dreadful statl of mind by this review, 

iim ynoi written with any intention of pro-‘ 

at least greatly cdntribiited, of embit- 
/ ' r ' tering 
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• existence and indacing a disease f|;ain whicH there are now 

but faint hopes of bis recovery.* ♦ 

It required no great stretch" of candour to become persuaded 
that the article was ngit written with any intention of damaging 
Mr. John Keats’ lungs or stomach; and we fairly own that, if, in 
any given case, it could be clearly proved to us that a sentence 
of condeinnatiou against a hook would be a sentence of death 
against the writer, w^ might be weak enough to let him Uye. 
I|ut how can wo anticipate such contingencies ? how are editors 
Or reviewers to become acquainted with aH. the bodily ailments 
and susceptibilities of the authors subjected to the ordeal ? Must 
we, like the directors of an insurance office, refer our intemcled 
victims to a medical board for examination ? or, adopting the wise 
precautions of our ancestors in cases of physical torture, send the 
proofs to be read over in the presence of Sir B. Brodie or Mr. 
Liston, who, thumb on pulse, might indicate the passages which 
are too much for human nature to endure? The only information 
we have at present is derived from the portraits it has become the 
lashion to j)refix hy way of frontispiece ; but those arc gemjrally 
so smirking and ringleted, so redolent of self-satisfaction and con- 
ceit, that we are apt to consider it a duty to infuse an additional 
spice of severity, in the hope of bringing down the originals to a 
proper state of mind for authorship. In short, we have no sym- 
pathy for your pretended men of genius who die under the lash 
of a critic. Ambition slK)ukl be made of sterner stuff. It may 
disturb a young man’s rest to find that the partial judgment of 
friends is not confirmed by the impartial portion of the press; 
and it is quite consistent with medical experience that a pungent 
article should operate on an inexperienced author like a fright. 
But what right has any rmn to aspire to rank amongst the mag- 
nates of intellect — to walk in glory with the Byrons and Words- 
worths of the present age, the Miltons and Spensers of the 
past — if he is too delicate to endure the rough questioning of 
contemporaries, if he camrot even support the heat of the furnace 
by which the truth and purity qf his own metal are to be tried ? 

It is unfair, then, to accuse the press of an undue tendency tq 
nip infant genius in the bud — still more unfair to accuse it> : aa 
Madanie de Girardin had done, of wantonly precipitating matured 
genius from its pedestal But we cannot do better than leave 
M. Gros to tl^ handling of Janin ; , 

* Cclui-l^, dites-vous, Je plus grand peintre de son Wmtori^ 

le plus tfnergique et le plus passionn^ de la gloire uh 

homme qui cottnaissait ^ lui seul les soldats de la grajaije aussi 

, Abroad. &o.*, hy P. B. Shelley. BiUted aSh^Hew. 

1840c Sho admits that Mr. Shelley uerer forwarded hb ^ Miri Qwrd. 

bien 
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Wen que I’empewr NapoWon' en personne ; celul-lk, il est moit 
vaincu, toastS, insulte, assassinti par le journal ; voila cc que vous 
dites, et pour prouver votre assertion, a la place de ce grand genic 
qui devait ^tre si puissant et si fort, qui portait sa palette comme 
Murat portait son armure, vous nous'^ moijtrez im vieillard imbecile, 
un niais qui pleure sur sa gloire t^clipsee, une imagination aux abois ; 
cet homme s’en va de cott? et d’autre en criant contre les journaiix, 
comme si le journal e’etait la gloire, comme si le journal pouvait 
ranimer les imaginations t^.puist^es, comme s’il pouvait rendre la vie au 
coeur, le feu au regard, I’activitd i la penst^e ! En ce cas-l^i, les jour- 
naux seraient plus puii^nts que le bon Dieu lui-in^me, . . • • 

‘ Quoi ! vous nous faites une comedie pour nous prouver qu’il ne faut 
pas cesser de loner les artistes avant leur mort ! Mais avez-vous bien 
peiis^. toiite Textension que pouvait prendre votre paradoxc ? Vous 
ebassez de Tart et du moncie la seule chose qui les protege encore quelque 
pen, la vtJrit^ des masses. Allez done dire, en ctlct, a la voix (pii s’est 
perdue a chanter; Chaiitc encore! Allez dire au visage convert dc 
rides et de cheveux blancs : Viens a nous, coiironiie de deurs ! Allez 
dire au prince de Conde retombe dans I’cnfance : Conduis-noiis <) la 
hataiUc! Dites a Pascal, qui cst fou : Achevc ion grand livre sur la 
V&rite de la Religion! G’en est fait; soulHcr a perdre baleinc sur 
toutes ces vieillesses impuissantes, vouloir ranimer tontes cos poussieres 
des gloires oubliees, autant vaudrait aller a rainiut vous promener toutc 
blanche 'et pensive, comme un fantume, dans le cimetiere du Pere-La- 
chaise, et dire k tons les grands gt^-nies, k toutes les beaiites incflaldes, 
a tous les rares talents que contient cc petit coin de terre; Levez-vojt^ 
ct suiucz^inoi / . . . . 

* M. Gros, pour me servir de votre excmple, car e’est lui dont vous 
nous faites Phistoire dans votre second drame, qu’avait-il done a rc- 
procher a la France ? La Frarlce Pavait fait celebrc entre tons, elle 
I’avait rendu riche comme un prince, bourne plus qa’iin prince ; il 
avait une arratfe d’eleves qui lui faisaient qortege quand il passait ; il 
avail obtenu tous les honneurs de 1’ Empire et de la Rcstauration ; Tcm- 
pereur Pavait fail oliicier de scs ordres pour avoir pciut scs batailles ; 
pour la coupole de Sainte-Genevieve, le roi dc France Pavait crec baron. 
Cjiacun donnait d cet artiste ce quHl pouvait donner : la fortune, la re- 
nommtfe, les cordons, les litres. Certes, ' si I’on pent payer le gtbiie, 
celui-la ^tait paye. Cependant, que fait M. Gros? Il obt^it a la con- 
dition humainc, ildevient vieux, Une fois Id, au lieu de se ieiiir en- 
fem6 dan« sa gloire comme son illustre.ami, le baron Gerard, et quand 
ii pouvait jouir en paix, comme Gdrard, de sa ct^lebritd, de son o])u- 
lenee« daa amitiife qW Pentouraient ; quand il n’avait qu’d se montrer 
pour $trc salud jusqu’d terre, voila cet imprudent qni veut courir de 
du Salon, qui fait un Hercule, qui s’amuae a faiit 
de Ht Jo rnddeem Clot-Bey, moitid Fran^ais et moitid Egyp- 
tijjli! .^ue v6o|ie?ij^vouii. que fit le public, aiusi attaquejusque dans le 

" U. thr&W bimsc.If out of a window* bat. ho retired 
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into tlie country, took a house In an unhealthy situation, and died 
of disappointed vnnity and bad air. Still we say with Janiii— 

* Soyez-en sure, les journaux n’ont fait mourir personnc bicn plus, 
ils ii'oiit ])as tne une seule gloirq \ car ils ne vieiincnt qu’apres le bon 
sens public. Eh ! que diable ! qnoi qu’on fasse, quoi qn’on disc, nu 
bon vers est iin bon vers ! iin bon tableau, iiu bon tableau ! iin bonni^te 
homnie, nn honnOte honimc ! Si Topinion pnblique ^tait tout a fait a 
la inerci de ces jugeinents eu Tair qui vous atiristent, il faudrait de'ses- 
percr de la societt? hnnminc. Qii’il y ait dcs injustices dans Topinion, 
n\d n’en doute. L’injusticc sc glisse partont dans Ics institutions dcs 
homines ; tnais parce que Galas a ete juridiquefTtent assassine, serait-ce 
hieii la nne ruisoit pour abolir tous les juges, tons les tribunaux de la 
France? Entin, il y a cncoie cette raison k donner, e’est que la publi- 
, cite est nne des coiiditious^ indispcnsables dc la libcrte constitiitionnellc* 
Vous aurez beau faire, rien ne pourra vous soustraire aiix doubles de- 
buts de la tribune et du journal.’ 

Janiii is quite right. In the present state of things, it is idle 
to rail at journalism : wc have taken it for better and for worse ; 
and when Balzac (^alls it le pen pie en folio, ho furnishes the iijo&t 
conclusive* reply to all he himself or Madame de Girardin can 
say against it. The voice of the people may be tlic voice of Ciod 
when they rise as one man on some grand occasion for the just and 
necessary vindication of their rij-hts, but it is difficult to re^'oguisc 
tbc divine origin when we hear nothing hut thc^ Babel-like hubbub 
of selfishucss, corpptiou and intrigue. Paris, during the last 
ten years, has been the very hotbed of vanity, the Utopia of 
charlatanism, the true land of promise to the adventurer. So 
inaiiy and, strange have been the changes 5 so captivating are the 
examples of thp few who have enriched themselves by lucky spe- 
culations or fought thew’ way to fame and fortune by the pen ; 
so unstable is the govenq^nent; and so restless, ^vavering, indui* 
gent to pretension, destitute of fixed rules, and regardless of 
moral weight or position, is society,: — that it would be a downright 
ihiracle if the periodical press, necessarily recruited from the clc* 
verest, vainest, most excitable and aspiring part of the population, 
did not copy some of the bad habits and adopt a few of the bad 
practices in vogtie, Qciulcmou who liave their fortune to make 
n9w gendrally begin by spending one ; most of the ri$ing genera- 
tion are living beyond their means, and la jeune France depend 
upon their pens to supjily^any fresh extravagance, as the Viennese 
dames are sa^l to depend upon their beaux yeux to furnish any 
extra article of the toilette. ‘ Qiven a nation of knaves fool^ 
— to form a wise, virtuous, and religious community,’ was the 
problem' proposed by a cynic friend of ours to a 
" Given a capital where publi^mdrality is a by- word^to produce 
a body of journalists superior to undue influcnce^il^^er?^^ 
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Aht. V. — A Difiqmsition on the Scene, Origin, Date, of 

Shalcspeares Temqyest, By the Rev. Josej)h Hunter, F.S.A. 

London. Bvo. 1840. 

T F there was any one play of Shakspcarc’s which we might rea- 
^ sonably have hoped to enjoy in peace, without molestation 
from the commentators, that play was The Tempeaf. It appeared 
to us that the author had told all that could be known, or that it 
was necessary to knoiv ; that the text was so generally free from 
corruption as to bo sufficiently clear even to the most ordinary 
reader, and to alford very few opportunilies for the editor to 
display his cumbersome ingenuity in perplexing the difficulties 
which the ignorance of the printer’s devil had originated ; and 
that, in a work of so purely imaginative a character — of which 
scene, fable, persons, were all alike the creations of the fancy 
— there could not by any accident be discovered the slightest 
ground on which an historical discussion or an antitjuarian argu- 
ment could be raised. Bat we were deceived. We, the humble 
adorers of the genius of KShakspeare, who are content to forget 
ourselves in the enchanting visions of his poetry, and to enrich 
our minds by gleaning, something from the boundless treasures 
of bis wisdom, can very little divine what inventions that para- 
.sitic race of writers arc capable of, who, without talent to pro- 
duce any original work of their own, are always on the look-out 
for an occasion of hitching on their lucubrations in the form of 
notes, or hints, or suggestions, or inquiries, or illustrations, or 
disquisitions, to the productions of authors of eternal name. 
Without povver of motion in themselves, they ccdlect in hunches, 
and fasten themselves like barnacles to liie bottom of tlic vessel, 
which is s<!udding along briskly before the gale ; and they never 
seem to encounter any difficulty in making good their hold. The 
Rev. .Joseph Hunter is one of this class of literati. He has^ taken 
The Tempest for his subject : and in his hands, and according to his 
peculiar illode of treatment, a most fruitful subject it has proved. 
Wbpro one, whose mind was less incapable of entering into the 
poetry of Shakspeare, would have found nothing to write about; 
be, pU the contrary, by supposmg one thing,, by denying^ smother, 
bysuggestipg 0 third, by arguing upon each, and by adducing au- 
thoritxei^ a |)arcel of old volumes in support of his views 
U|toaalb has be^ enabled tb concoct an octavo volume of some 
Which a plystetious personage who rejoices in the sig^ 
natiir«^gf.<3^ttHclmus and the device, badgo> or cognisance of a 
fisb^wolher shark oragudgeo% we are not skilled enough 
in ieht%olog()&^;io had the temerity to publish, 

‘ and 
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and which several elderly gentlemen » fellow-antiquarians of Mr. 
Hunter, and co-frequenters of Mr. Thomas Rodd’s shop, have 
been kind enough to jjurchase at the rate of about 146*. a copy. 

Asa very limited impression of this volume has been pub- 
lished — the erudite gentleman having condescended to add the 
prestige of rarity to its intrinsic attractions — it is our intention 
to give our readers a brief account of the most interesting portions 
of its contents. 

The first point which the Rev. Joseph Hunter undertakes to dis- 
cuss is the locality of The Tempofit, The Island, he assures us, was 
not Bermuda. This head he argues upon at very considerable 
length — why, we cannot very well understand, except, to be 
sure, that all such unnecessary discussions constitute the pecu- 
liar delight of all such authors. The only island in the whole 
uorld which Shakspearc expressly informs us Prosperous island 
icas not, is the island of Bermuda. Ariel tolls Prospero that lie 
had disposed the king's ship ‘ in the deep nook’ from which his 
master had once called him up at midnight, to fetch dew from 
the still-vex’d Bermoothes.’ Now, as we do not suppose our 
readers are of so very stupid a description as those whom Mr. 
Hunter seems to anticipate for his Disquisition, we shall not go 
into any lengthened argument to prove to them that, if Ariel 
was sent /rom Prospero’s island to the island of Bermuda, the 
island he was sent ta could not be the island he was sent from. 
Again, though Shakspearc does not particularise any island;’ 
for he was mucii too groat a poet to fix the locality of a story 
of such high fancy, and knew that the sublime of beauty, as 
well as of terror, is to be found in the vague and the undefined — 
yet he has still given us to understand that the island was some- 
where in the Mediterranean. The storm which dispersed the 
fleet of the king of Naples was the affair of a few minutes; 
and, at the same time that the king’s ship is safely harboured 
in ‘a deep nook’ of the enchanted island, Ariel informs us that 
the other vessels, from whose company that ship had only just 
been separated, are ‘ upon the Mediterranean flote.’ It is pretty 
certain, therefore, that it w^as in the Mediterranean that the 
Storm occurred, and that the sea, on which the fleet was dis- 
persed, must also have been the sea of which the waters flowed 
into the nook of Prospero’s island where the king’s ship was 
anchored. All this appears to us sufficiently plain from the text 
of the play itself. Indeed, we never met with any commentator 
who enterta^ined a different, opinion. To be .sure^ TbojQQ,a,s 
Moore, in inditing a poetical epistle to Lord Strangford* flight- 
lessly scribbled something a. note at the bottom of IW® 
about Bermi^da, and Shakspear^> and ArieJ ; We con- 
vinced 
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vinced that he is the first and the last j)erson of an}^ authority 
on such a subject who ever could, after a moment’s consideration, 
liave confounded tlie island of Prospero with an island in the At- 
lantic. That such is the case is acknowledged by Mr. Hunter 
hiinselfi ‘ I must add/ he says, ^ for on this point the com- 
mentators appear to have been misunderstood — that no editor 
of Shakspeare has ever gone so far as to represent the island of 
Bermuda as actualhj the scene of the plagy but only as having* 
suggested the idea of a stormy, deserted, and enchanted island.’ 
But nevertheless, as Bermuda is an island, and the events dra- 
matised in The Tempest took place on an island, he thought 
that somebody or other' might, hereafter, be so acute as to iden- 
tify them, and has therefore considered it no waste of tim(} to 
favour the literary world with an anticipative refutation of so 
sagacious a supposition. 

Having, after the manner of Tom Thumb the Great, who is 
reported to have made all the giants he slew, most triumphantly 
refuted an erroneous conjet'ture respecting the locality of The 
Tempest, which, as he admits, nobody was ever known to have 
been guilty of, Mr. I^unter proceeds to inform us of the great 
discovery which forms the main argument of his " Disquisition.’ 
He has told us where the events of the drama did not occur ; lie 
now undertakes to inform us where they did take place. But 
this is a discovery so great, that Mr. Hunter’s modesty will not 
allow him to assume the merit of it. ' I am hound to ackriow^ 
ledge, ^ he says, ^ and 1 do so with great pleasure, that F received 
many years ago the first suggestion from one whose intimate ac* 
quaintance with books and their contents is w ell known to all who 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance — I mean Mr. Rodd, the 
very ingenious, liberal, and respectable bookseller, in Great New- 
port-street.’ (p. 32 ) From the great disciivery thus made some 
years ago by Mr. Thomas Rodd, the bookseller, and subsequently 
set forth by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, the antiquarian, we Ictirn 
that the scene of The Tempest is — where do you suppose? The 
island of I.ampedusa! — Lampedusa! — And why? — Oh! it lay 
on the way between Algiers and Naples, and the fleet of Alonzo 
must inevitably have passed it. But this is only one of the cogent 
tir^uluents which Mr. Hunter has to advance in confirmation of 
Mr. Rodd’sr hypothesis. In Lampedusa a hermit always lived ; 
arid had not Shakspeare’s island a magician living in it ? Lam]{)e- 
dusa believeti to \^e haunted; and was not Shakspeare’s 
island' inhabited by spirits? At Lampedusa, according to Cbm- 
ne!H, ‘¥e|:iOse rind quiet are banished by formidable ajiparitlons ;* 
arid wris riot Shaltspearya islarid of- ^sounds arid sWeet aits, 
that cHrirm trii^^^iense; arid Hurt ribt V In Lanipedrisri, * tlie nij^Hts 
‘ ’ are 
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are disturbed/ says Cruslus, ^ with spectres and frightful dreatns^ 
which do fatally affright with death*like terrors whosoever doth 
rciTiain there so much as one night / and does not Caliban tell us 
that in Shakspeare ’s island, the dreams created by the melody of 
^ a thousand twanging instruments/ were so exquisitely beautiful 
that, ^ when he waked, he cried to sleej) again ?’“Why, here arc 
proofs! — And on just such proofs as these-^proofs quite as 
rational, and almost as conclusive, as those alleged by Pompey 
Bum, in ^ Measure for Measure/ in defence of the respectability 
of Mr. Froth — we arc to believe, hereafter, tljat the scene of 
Prospero’s exile and encliantments was an island *120 miles S. 
of Sicily, 70 W.S.VV. of Malta, and 6l distant from the coast of 
Barbary, long. 12^24' E. lat. 3^ 40' N. ! !! Besides, ‘in its 
dimensions,’ Mr. Hunter assures us, ‘ Lampedusa is what we 
may imagine Prospero’s island to have been, in a circuit tliirieen 
miles and a half,’ (p. 19‘) In its 5 dimemions such as wemi(jhi 
have imagined Prosperds island to have, been ! ’ Wliy, what man 
in his jioetic senses ever thought anylhiiig about the length, and 
breadth, and circumference of Prospero s island ? But we should 
have ^imagined it to be thirteen miles and a half in circuity 
Why, what can the imagination have to do with land* measuring ? 

But the author has another argument. It is a clencher. And 
we feel assured that, however much our readers may be at first 
astonished by it, they will on reflection feel and acknowledge its. 
force. Mr. Hunter has made a shrewd guess that Prospero did 
not merely live by his wits, as a conjuror, but that he supported 
himself and his daughter by following a very reputable, though 
not a very distinguished, calling. And, as we read tlial it was 
one of Caliban’s daily tasks to bring in wood , as Ferdinand 
was employed in piling up logs ; and as, in so warm a climate, 
such a quantity of fuel could never liavo been required for the 
liomc consumption of so small a familyrit is concluded that the 
ex-I)uke (rf Milan was a hewer and dealer in fngqts ; that he 
kept a sort of charcoal and firewood store ; and that, iu fact, he 
took advantage of the w ell-timbercd state of the island of Larnpe* 
dusa to open that trade in fagots with Malta which has been 
continued down to the present day. In justice to this ingenious 
divine, wc consider ourselves bound to cite the passage at length 

‘ There is a coincidence, which would be very citraordinary ifit 
merely accidental, between the chief occvpalion of Caliban, andJhe 
Mhoiir imposed upon Ferd.inand, on the one handy and somethi^ia %vhich 
u e fmd helongituj to Lampedusa, on the other, Calihan^s ^mplo^meni 
is collecting frewood, it mayJbe Ivt for the u^e of Pros^j^erd^ But ' 
Fm'dimnd is emptbyed in piling up thousands of idgskdf Wbody 
is not like the invention of a poet working at its own free pleasure, t 

should 
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should seek for an archetype, had I not already found one in the fact 
tliat Malta is supplied with firewood from Lampedusa, 

‘ That the logs piled up by Ferdinand were destined to this and no 
other use, is apparent from what Miranda says, ‘‘ When this hurns/^ ’ 
&c. p. 30, 

And it really is a fact that a book is gravely composed by a 
gentleman who can spell, and who writes Reverend before his 
name, and F. S. A, after it, stuffed with such arguments as 
these, for tlie purpose of annihilating that sense of the vague and 
undetermined, which Shakspeare has left floating like a halo of 
unearthly light over his work, and through which the imagina*- 
tion of every reader of The Tempest — free and unconfincd — sur- 
veys the scenery of the enchanted island, drawn in fairer forms, 
and painted in far livelier and more glowing colours, than any 
reality could present liim with, even among the lovely islands of 
the Mediterranean. We detest this system of finding out in 
poetry what everything means, and wdiat everything is derived 
from, and what everything alludes to. Wliy, there was a gen- 
tleman, a little time ago, who, in a letter to some magazine or 
other, pretended to inform us what the ^ one tlihuj' was which 
Sycorax did, and on accouid of which she w%as banished from her 
country, instead of being killed, as ^ lier mischiefs and sorceries 
terrible ’ had deserved. She was spared, he tells us, by the home- 
oftice at Algiers, on account of her being enceinte with (Caliban ! — 
A very ingenious conj<>cturc certainly ; but wo feel assured that no 
such thought e\ercin(?red the mind of Shakspeare. He knew 
not what that ‘one thlny^ was, nor did he ever give his imagina- 
tion the trouble of ascertaining it. lie wanted it for the purpose 
of liis play, as an excuse for saving a wretch who, according to the 
laws and the opinions of his ago, was guilty of death ; and he left 
it a deed without a namk, not to lie known by any for ever but 
Hell, and Night, and S^ebos. 

J3at to return to the ‘ Disquisition.’ If Messrs. Hunter and 
Rodd are determineil to fix down Shakspeare's island to a station 
on the map, why do they not also undertake the execution of the 
same task for Swift «ind Cervantes? It W’^ould be an office well 
worthy of their talents and their acquirements. Let Mr. Rodd 
discover for us, the geographical position of Laputa; and let Mr. 
Hunter devote Inis leisure-hours to the diligent perusal of every 
globe and chart within his reach, till he is enabled to inform us 
b^twdeii tVhtit ji^rallcls \vq are to look for the Island of Baratatia. 
But, if wte are, to be told which of all the i|lands in the world was 
tlifi scctie of Prospero’s banishment;> why are we not also to be 
ehllghteut^d on tj^ history and chronology of his story, as well aS 
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itiF.i?eo{ 2 :ra})hy? In what yoar did Prpgpero return and re-itss;ume 
his dukedom ia Milan ? This is a curious speculation. It must 
have been after 152^, in which year Bermuda Wris discovered^ for 
Prospero speaks of that island. It must have been before l6l(>, 
for in that yetar Shakspearc died. In what part of those ninety- 
four years was there a reigning Duke of Milan of the name of 
Prospero ? Then, again, whom did he succeed ?— ^who succeeded 
him ?— in what wars was he engaged ? — whom did he marry ? — 
was he a Conservative or a Liberal ])rincc ? — when did he die ? 
— where was he buried? — how many children had he? Is the 
present King of Naples descended from Ferdinand and Miranda? 
All these are points of quite as great interest, quite as open to 
discussion, Und quite as capable of a satisfactory elucidation, as 
the point which Messrs. Rodd and Hunter have undertaken to 
settle, in ascertaining the scene of Prosperous exile and Miranda’s 
love. As to its being Lampedusa, we know that it was not. 
We have the very best poetical authority for refusing our assent 
to such a supposition. According to the agreeable ballad which 
Mr. Collier has so fortunately recovered — and which, though 
there may be some reasons for entertaining a contrary opinion, 
we are inclined to believe anterior to the play, aiul to have 
afforded the groundwork of the plot — wc are informed that no 
sooner had the ship sjiiled away with Prospero and his gallant 
comj^ny, than 

‘ From that day forth the isle has been 
By wandering sailors never seen. 

Some say ’tis buried deep 
Beneath the sea, which breaks and roars 
Above its savage, rocky shores, 

Nor ere is known to sleep.* 

This account, however, though like the truth, is not exactly it. 
The island exists no longer, but its end was not so. Everybody 
who has any acquaintance, however superficial, with such matters 
is perfectly aware of the actual destiny of Shakspeare’s enchanted 
island, though they arc not so fortunate as to have any documents 
In black letter to cite in support of their faith. The facts are 
thesie. — The island was called into existence by a far more potent 
magician than even Prospero; and, "like the baseless fabric of a 
vision,* it melted away into thin air, leaiing ^ no rack behind,* with 
a deep, and solemn sound of funereal music, on the twerMy-third 
of April, ia the year sixteen hundred and sixteen, the day when 
that mighty master died. After the departure 6f Proi^ro ahd 
Miraxvla, it wa« never visited i^aln by any human o^ealure* 

. ^ tmearddy 
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unearthly inliabitantr possessed it altogether till the hour of Its 
dissolution. They were then variously dispersed. Caliban^ cling- 
ing to one of the largest logs which Ferdinand had so industri- 
ously piled up, but which had never been ^ burnt/ was floated 
on it in safety to the coast of Algiers. There the name of Sycoi*ax 
was not yet forgotten ; and. having traced out his family, and proved 
his consanguinity, he found an asylum in the cavern of his ma- 
ternal uncle, a very learned wizard, and the arch- priest of liis 
" dam’s god, Setebos.’ Ariel, with all his subtile company — ^ihe 
elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves/ clapping their 
tiny hands, and singing Where the bee sucks,^ in sweetest melody 
and fullest chorus — flitted away, delighted to meet the spirit of 
the great magician from whose fancy they liad derived their life 
and being, and to pour forth their gratulations around him as he 
ascended on his upward vvay to regions more bright, and pure, 
and ethereal, than any to which they, even ^ in their pride of 
flight,’ could venture to aspire. Since that happy hour, they have 
all "dwelt in harmony together, in one of the fairest and most 
secluded valleys of Araby the blest. We know the spot; but, for 
worlds, we would not be wicked enough to deliver them over, in 
their merry innocence, to the tender mercies of the commentators. 
Were we to let fall the slightest hint of the position of their me- 
lodious home, we are well aware that Mr. Hunter or Mr.%ixld, or 
both those gentlemen together, would start off to Rotherhilhe to- 
morrow morning, and engage a steam-hoy, and go paddling away 
in a cloud of thick black smoke in the pursuit of them ; and, 
having reached the spot, they would, without the least sense of 
compunction, gather the sweetest blossoms that Ariel ever sucked 
his honey from, and crush them between the leaves of their hortm 
siccus; they would hunt down the innocent spirits themselves; 
they would scare them with unearthly sounds ; they would shake 
their grizzled locks at them ; they would catch them with bird- 
limed twigs, and butterfly-nets; run pins through th^ir delicate 
bodies ; fix them to the bottoms of glazed boxes, and bear them 
away in triumph to he deposited as curiosities among the natural 
history shelves of the British Museum. 

So much for the-sdene of ^The Tempest.’ We now proceed 
to the eensideraiion of that part of the ^ Disquisition’ which 
relates to i the of the play. It is generally supposed^ by 

Malone and the elder commentators, that, in composing this 
exquisito ^Shakspeare ImuI the shipwreck Sir George 

Soihersr.bn the of Bermuda in hk mind, ^Mr. Hunter, 
the dsto M ^ in^asktent with such an 

^ neeestorUy^ contrary opinipu, We^ think 

Nd. exxx.^^ ’"'e K \ Mr, 
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Mr. Hunter is wrong, and are rather inclined to agree with 
Malone, Though we do not believe the greatest poet' of tins, or 
perlmps of any other, nation, to have been ao grossly ignorant as 
Dr. Farmer tried to prove, nor so wretchedly stupid and destitute 
of ideas as all the commentators suppose him to have been : — 
though we conceive that, after ba\ing existed some forty and odd 
jears in the world, he might have invented such incidents as a 
storm and a shipwreck, without having them put into his head 
by the account of the hurricane in which Sir George Somers’ 
vessel was lost; aud that, as he was born, and lived, and died in 
an island — had possibly seen the Isle of Wight, or beard of the 
Isle of Man — his faculties might very easily have been capable of 
this effort of jiicturing to himself an island, without having read 
anything about Bermuda : — though we think that Shakspeare might 
have had no difficulty in imagining the island, the storm, and the 
shipwreck of his play, without any of those suggesti\e aids which 
are pointed out by the commentators, we still consider it very pro- 
bable that he really had read Stithe\s History of Virginia before 
The I'empest was written, and had not quite foigotten its contents 
when employed in the composition of the play. There is one 
circumstance related by Stahe winch seems to have afforded our 
great dr^atlst a hint for the employment of his comic characters. 
The assumption of royal authority by Stephano, and the scenes 
between him and Trinculo and Caliban, may, we think, have been 
suggested by the following passage.*^ When Sir George Somer& 
left the Island of Bermuda in the year l609 — 

‘ Christopher Carter, Edw^ard Waters, and Edward Chard remained 
behind. Sir George’s vessel being once out of sight, these three lords 
and sole inhabitants of all these islands began to erect their little com- 
monwealth with equal power and btutherly legcncy, building a house, 
preparing the ground, planting their corn and such seeds and fruits as 
they had, and providing other necessaries and convenicncies. Then, 
making search among the crannies and corners of those craggy rocks, 
what the oqeau from the world’s creation had thrown tip among them, 
besides divers smaller pieces, they happened upon the largest block of 
ambergxis that had ever been seen or heard of in one lump. It weighed 
fourscore pounds, and is said, itself alone, besides the others, to have 
been worth nine or ten thousand pounds. And nw, being rich^ they 
^ gretv so rioty and ambitious, that these three Jorlom metif above ten 
thousand mieijrom their native country ^ and with little probabiHty of 
mer seeling it again, fell out for the superiority and rule ; and then 
eompoiUion and quarrel greip so high, that Chard and Waters, being of 
the greeder spirit, had appointed to decide the matter in the field t but 
Carter wisely stopped their artns, choosing rather to bear with such 

^ wagf out to u$.by Wadiiagton living. 

troublesome 
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troubleJiome rivais tlmli, by being rid of tbcm, to live ilone.’ — Slithers 
Virginia^ p. 120. 

It is juiit j)osslbie that Shakspeare might have had this passage 
m his recollection ivhen distributing the scenes of the comic 
portion of his drama. Ami, if such was the case, it affords a 
strong corroboration to Malona’s notion of his having derived some 
of the other circumstances from Stithe’s account of the shipwreck 
of Somers, as given in the same volume. 

Mr. Hunter^ on the other hand^ supposes that Shakspeare was 
indebted for the idea and the details of his shipwreck to Sir 
John Harringtons translation of the storm in the 41st canto of 
Ariosto. This opinion he proceeds to establish on the testimony 
of certain anncidences of expression which he conceives himself 
to have discovered, which he thinks are too marked to be accounted 
for on the supposition of their being merely accidental, and 
which consequently he attributes to imitation. We will submit 
all the lines in which he supposes sucli a correspondence to exist 
to the inspection of our readers, and leave them to decide whether 
the evidence they afford is sufficient to sustain a case of literary 
petty larceny against Shakspeare. 

‘ Shakspeauk. — ‘‘ Put the wild waters in this roar allay them.** 

‘ Harrington, — Allay the waters when they do highest 

‘ Shakspeare. — “T he cry did knock against my very heart.” 

‘ Harrington, — “ TSvas lamentable then to hear tlieir cries.” 

* SHAKSPEARE.-*-** Blcsscdly liolp hither.” 

‘ Harrington, — “ And called it a good and blessed storm.” 

‘ Shakspeare. — “Waters with berries in it.” 

* Harrington , — “ But eating berries, drinking waters clear.'* 

‘ Shakspeaee. — “Blow, till thou hurst thy wind, if room enough.” 

‘ Harrington, — “To steer out roomer, or to keep aloof.” 

* Shakspeare. — “ His bold head 

*Bove the contentious waves he kept.” 

* Harrington^ — “ But still above tlie waters kept his head.” * 

After hunting through the entire play of * The Tempest/ and 
almost .one hundred and fifty lines of Ariosto, in search of coin-' 
cidences of thought and language^ these are all that Mr* Hunteu 
has been able to produce ; and we hardly understand hotfr if U 
for two iheh writing on a similar subject to have exbi-^ 
bited fe#er instances of similarity in expression. The last case of 
p^lleliam iis 00 strongest. But both poejis had' to describe a 
mein, Who in a saved himself from drowhiiig; the 

comm^h^$t desirable an object is ^ Itgr feepW 

the heaS 'wterf waiEfayery unll^^ that they should 
of them have Itvaijed oi tlie phrase ? On the authority 

of shch we Shahip^are 

’ / 2 ' must 
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must have diligently studied and servilely copied Dr} den’s Trans- 
lation of the Storm in the first book of the iEnead; but; as 
Shakspcare was dead ^t least fifteen years before Dry den was 
born, we apprehend our labour would be in vain, and that, with 
such al^ng circumstantial evidence of ^alibi in hi^ favour, even 
Mr. Hunter would hardly charge hven Shakspeare with having 
been, guilty of plagiarism in such a case. 

With regard to the origin of the plot of "The Tempest/ — 
though Collins told Thomas Warton that he had read a novel 
with the same story, and Mr. Boswell relates that a friend of his 
once met with an Italian romance which agreed with Collins’s 
description, — Mr. Hunter states that it ' is for the present a 
Shakspearian mystery.’ And he e^^en feels himself bound to 
^ confess* — though he has written and printed an octavo volume 
on the subject, — ^that little- which is important has presented 
itself in the course of his researches.’ — p. 106. 

But the discovery, which has baffled the researches of Mr. 
Hunter, fell accidentally in the way of Mr. Collier. Some few 
years since that gentleman obtained possession of an old MS. 
volume, which appears fo have been the album of some ballad 
fancier of the time of the Commonwealth. Several of the ballads 
in the b^k the public are familiarly acquainted with ; but there 
are others which are not known to exist out of this collection. 
Among the latter is one which contains all the main particulars 
of the plot of ‘ The Tempest.’ As the ballad is in itself a very 
pleasing poem ,• as it is curious from its coincidence with one of 
Shakspeare's most beautiful productions, and as only sixty copies 
of it have been printed by Mr; Collier, we consider omsdves as 
doing a service to the public by re-printing it entire. 

* ThK EnCHANTEP ISLANP. 

‘ In Arra^on there livde a king Long time he joutneyM up and dowm. 

Who had a daughter sweete as spring,' The head all tare that wore a crpwuc; 

A little playMl childe. ^ And Ida in his hand. 

He lovoe lus studio and his booke Till that they reach’d the broad sea^aidc; 
Tlie toyles of state he could not brooke, Where marciiant ships at anchor Title, 

Of temper still and milde. From many a distant land. 

He left them to his brother’s care, Imbarkliigi thep, in one of tliese, 

Who soone usurp’d llie throne unwaro, Tliey were, by force of wintjes apd seas, 

And turn’d his, brother fortli. Driven wide for ipany a mile j 

Iho^stiujUpas king Oeraldo bight, Till at tlic last they ^helt^r fo^nd, 

His d^Ader^j|[da,,deare os sight The maister and ht^en aU %ownM, 

To him who feew her worth. In the iuchanted Isle. r ' ' ' 

The brother, who usurped the throne, ' Geraldo and his dtbi^hfo# 

Was by tlie name Bendtmo knoWipo, ,* The onelie two that landed Uswie/ 

Of cruell hart and bol46 i ‘ ' :'V' Were savde by rnymetov ' ' 

Me turn’d his niece tmk btotlrtir forth And, sooih to sa^/in houre^ 

To wander east, He had Kome mOrththhn powre. 

All in the winter colue. “ V * - As seemeth by whai'beibli. - ' 

He 
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He brQught with him a magickc booke, 
Whercbtv his eye did oft times looke, 
That wrought liim wonders great. 

A inagicke atafte he had lUsoe, 

That aiigtie fieiidea compelPd to goe 
To doo his bidding straiglit. 

Thu spi rites of the earth and aije, 
Unseen e, yet fleeting every where, 

To erosso him could not chuse. 

All this by ^tudie he had gam’d 
While lie in Airagoii remain’d. 

But never t!»oug)it to use. 

When landed on th* inchanted ide 
Hib little Ida’s morning smile 
Madn him forget his woe : 

And thus within a oa^elue dioaie 
1 hey livde for many a j eaie ilert , 

Foi lieaveii had will’d it soe. 

Ilis black lockes turn’d all silvci giay, 
But ever time ho wore away, 

To teach Ins childe intent ; 

And as she into bcautie giew, 

In knowledge she ad\an('od to 
As wise as innocent. 

Most lo\elio was vhe to beholde ; 

Her haire was like to sunn lift guide, 
And blue as heaven her ev o. 

When she was in her fifteenth v eore 
Her daintie form was like tlie deere, 
SiKirtfvill with majestie. 

The demoiib who the land had held, 
By might of inagickc be expcll’d, 
iSav e buch as lie did neede j 
And serv aunts of the ayre he kept 
To watch o’re Ida when she slept, 

Oi on swift inessago «peede. 

And all this while in Arragon 
Benornia reigndc, who had a son 
Now growme to roan’s estate : 

His siic in all thinges most unlike, 

Of murajje tried, but slow to stjike, 
Not tmiung love to hate. 

Alfonso was the prince’s name. 

It ohanc’d, post haste^ a message cgtno 
Just then to Arrg^gon, 

From SiciHe, tO sOn apd site, 

Whioh did their soon destio 

To see sod ^ 

Fast tyed iti the mijitiall 
To Naples dottghtei^’s lovilie ht^nd, 
And they to goe eops^nV 
S0.M)i.^^leyo»ada^ , 

'Hiither aw 


Geraldo by his magicke art 
Knew even the hour of their depart 
For distant Sicilie i 
He knew also that they mu^ passe 
Neare to the isle whereon he was. 

And that revenge was nie. 

He callde his spirit es of the a^fe, 
OommandiDg them a slorme prepare 
To cast tliom on that shore. 

The gallant barke came sailing on 
With silken sailcs from Arragon, 

And many a guilded ore 

But gilded 01 e and silken saile’ 

Might not against tlie stontie prcwailc : 
The windi'H blew hiu and loude. 

The sailes were rent, the ores weie broke, 
The ship was split by lightning stioke 
That burst from aiigiie cloud|i« 

But sucli Geraldo’s powro that day, 

That though the ship was cast away, 

Of all tlie cruc* not one, 

Not even the ship-boy, then was drownd, 
Ami old Beiionno on diie ground 
Imbiaede his deaiest son. 

About the isle they wandered long, 

Foi still some spirite led them wiong, 
Till they were weaiic giowttp ; 

Then came to ohl Geialdoe’s cell, 

WTiere he and lovolie Ida dwell ; 

Though seem*, they were not kiiuwiie 

Much marvell’d tliey m such a place 
To see an Eremit’s wimgled fai’O ; 
Moicat the maid they start : 

And soone as did Alfonso see 
Ida SO beautifull, but hee 
Felt love within his hart. 

Benontio heard with grief and shamo 
Geialdo call him by his name. 

His biothei’a vojee well knovvne. 

Upon his aged knees he fell. 

And wex>t that eie ho did rehell 
i^ainst his brothel’s throne. 

Biother, ho fried, ftirgive my crime ! 

1 sweare, since that u(n)happie time, 

I have not tOcSted peace. 

Kcturiie and take againe your crowne, 
Which at your feeto 1 will lay down, 
And soo our jatres surceaHe. 

« Never,’* Qjr^tlp said, will I 

Asrietid that Wt of fiovettdttty ; 

Boi I all wrongs forget! . v ^ 

I have a daughter, you a ^ . 

/ixd 

And ow my thton^lxr4|^tt 

My 
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My head js aM +0 old to b^are 
The%#e!ght of eroirtieai, aT»d kingdome’s 
Peace in my bookes I tlnd. ^ [care ; 
Gold'eipownes beseeme not silver lot'kes, 
Like sumbeama ufwn whitend rookes, 
They mocke the traoquill minde* 

BenonnOj^i^mo arith cares of state, 
^Vhteh sorrows aye create, 

Sawo the advice was (i^ooa. 

The tide of love betwiitt the paire, 
Alfonso young and Ida faire, 

Haid suddaine reaoht the lloud. 


Bdt erO his leave Gimido tooke 
Of tho strange islo, he bnrnt his booke, 
.And brolpe hi» maglcke wand. 

His arte forbid, he aye 'forswore 
Never to deale iu magiftko more 
The while the earth should stand. 

From that dale forth the isle has beeae 
By wandering sailora never seene. 

Some say His buryed deep© 

Beneath the sea, which breakes and vores 
Above its savage rockie shores* 

Nor ere is knowne to sleepe. 


A galley, too, that was sent out 6 
From Sieilie, in fear and doubt. 
As having hoard the wrackl^, 
Arrived at the inchanted Isle, 
AniX took them all in little while 


Unto baeke. 


In Sicilie the paire was wed, 

To Arragon there after sped, 

With fathers who tViem blessed. 
Alfonso rulde for many a yearo : 

His people lovile him farre and uoare. 
But Ida lovde him best.’ 


We cemsider this as having formed the groundwork of ^ The 
Tempest,* because, in the first place, there are many circum- 
stances in the play, which, we think, the author of the ballad would 
never have failed to take advantage of, had he been the later 
writer; and because, in the second place, though the unpopu- 
larity of Spain and the Spaniards in the early part of James the 
First’s reign, when ^The Tempest* was produced, affords some- 
thing Htafe a reason for Sbakspeare’s representing his dramatis 
personae as Italians, rather than Spaniards^! as they are in the 
ballarl, there could be no reason at all for the author of the 
bajiad introducing such a change, supposing him to have been 
versifying the story from the play. The only argument against the 
priority of the ballad to the drama, is its being of a sontewUat 
more modern style of composition. This obj^dion ha^f very 
little, if any, weight at all with us. Every ballad, in the course 
of.^l^ecital and transcription, imperceptibly assumes somewhat of 
the tone and language of the time, and will always appear to be 
of an' age corresponding with the date of its earliest fisting copy. 
•^It is posi^ble, however,, that both Sbakspe^re and ;the ba^lTaaist 
were indebted to a common Spanish original, „ , , , 

From the source of the plot of this play yve nqw proceed 
to consider the date of it. Malone r^g^vds Tempest as 
one, of the very last of Shakspeare’s works, and ^signs the 
composition' of it to the year l6ll, Mr. Cha|n^era df^ft ^it 
still an4 coni?ider» it to have been. writtj^rin^Tl^^ 

16 IS. HuB^ter, who ^rejoices in singularity aJl 

has a faneyithatrit was, on tfoa contrary, rather a yputhliil-pipduG- 
tidnof the author, , and as early as the. 

why ? Francis .irjict called 

published^ e catalogue of the plays^ which 

Shakspearc 
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vShakspeave had then written* Among them he mentions one 
called Loves Labours Won ; and, as no play with that title now 
exists among the works of our great dramatist, Mr. Hunter assumes 
that this must have been a second, but dropped, title of Jhe Tem- 
pest; that the task imposed upon Ferdinand — the piling up logs of 
wood, which, as we have seen, were intended for sale at Malta 
market~constituted the ^ Labours of Ijove ; ’ and that those 
‘ Labours were ^ won ’ in obtaining the hand of Miranda. ‘ Of 
the existing plays,’ says Mr. Hunter, ^ there is only The Tempest 
to which it (the title in question) can be supposed to belong ; and, 
so long as it suits so well with wh^ is a main incident of this 
piece, we shall not be driven to the gratuitous and improbable 
supposition that a play once so called is lost.* ^ Whether any 
play has or has not been lost cannot be determined. We cer- 
tainly do not perceive the improbability of such a circi|mstance. 
Plays of Shalcspeare have been lost. Among the manuscripts 
which Mr. Warburton was so idle as to entrust to the care of his 
cook, and she used In lighting his fire with, were two plays 
ascribed to him : one entitled Duke Humphrey, and another, of 
which no name is given. Who knows but that may have been 
Love's Labours Won 9 But why should Mr. Hunter think it 
improbable that a play of Shakspeare’s should be lost ? Surely, 
in the troubled times of the fanatical and anti- theatrical generation 
which succeeded him, it was much more probable that, unless 
published immediately after his death, any work of our im- 
mortal dramatist’s should be destroyed than preserved. But, 
however that may be, we cannot for a single moment admit the 
suppositioh that 2'ke Tempest is the play indicated by Meres 
undel the title of Love's Labours Won. What peril, or pain, or 
difficulty is there in piling up a few, or even some thousands of 
logs of wood, in the constant presence of one’s mistress, under the 
dheering beams of her smiles, and the encouragement of her 
sympathy, to render such a task worthy of the name of a labour 
qjf ^Why, declined ihto the vale of years as we arc — and wc 
are no less than 131 numbers, and almost 5000 articles of age-*— 
we would most gladly enter upon such a service this moment, and 
eontimie it till doomsday, under such circumstances ay, we 
^vOuld do all that and more, to obtain a single favourable regard 
of those mild which we so love to look upoit, and from which 

we cm never a snpitei And so thoi^ht PerdhancL * His em- 

ployment was m kibmr to him* * What is his own account of the 
matter,? His young-hearted sentim^ts on “this oocai^ were very 
differept^ welind^ frdm the opimoip entertained hy the Reverend 
Fellow of ttie Antiquarian * He 

* This, 
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* Thi«, my mean ta,»k. 

Would be aa heavy to me, as odious ; but 
The mistress whicn I setve quickens what ’a dead> 

'And makes my labours pleasures,^ 

Oh ! no . — The Tempest can never be identified with Lores 
Labov^Si^Won, There is l&re enough-— delightful, yeuitg, pure, 
innocent, self-devoted love— ^but there are no labours of conse- 
quence enough to justify the title. But is it quite certain there 
ever was such a play? May not Lfwe^s Labours Won be the 
second part of the title of Lore s Labours Lost? The passage in 
Meres, where the names immediately follow each other, would 
seem to countenanqo such a conjecture; and the story of the 
comedy would most fully bear it out. In it Lovers Labours-^ 
comic labours — are both lost and won': lost, because they led to 
a year of penance ; and won, because, at the end of that year, 
they were to receive their reward. Wc have not much to urge in 
fisivour of this guess of our’s, except that it is entirely original ; 
but, nevertheless, we are quite prepared to defend it against all 
gainsayers, with six arguments to every one of our opponents ; 
and engaging that every one of the six shall be as stout as the 
strongest of hir. Hunter s. 

The ground derived from this fanciful application of a second 
title to the play being cut from t)eneath his feet, the learned 
author of the Disquisition has no argument on which to rest his 
supposition of its early dale. Every argument, on the contrary, 
is against him, and in favour, not only of the later date of Malone, 
but tlie latest date of Chalmers, For instance, there is a speech 
of Gonzalo’s, taken, almost verbatim, from Florio’s transla^n of 
Montaigne’s Essays, a work which was not published till jC 03* 
This circumstance would go far to prove that the play could not 
have been written, as Mr. Hunter supposes, in 1596. And if 
Shakspeare derived, as we amceivc, any hint from the passage 
we have cited from Stithe's History^of Virginia, it could not 
have been written till after l6l2, when the story was brought to 
England by Captain Matthew Somers. But the fact is, we know 
almost to a moral certainty that The Tempest was, if not the last, 
one of the very last, of Shakspeare’s productions. We are in- 
ibrined by Mr, Vertue’s MSS. that this comedy Mvas acted by 
Heming i#cl the rest of the king’s company ^befoiNs Prince 
Chades^ Lady Elizabeth, and the Prince Paktme Elector, in 
the bcgi||ip% year 1613/ The Prince Palatine and^ihe 

I^KlyvKlkal^ethl^'^ in February, and is^ it not 

higUy probable that this poem, which relates to the lov^ of a 
young prin€<^nd priiiee#^ introduces a pageant of spirits to 
them Witht— . 

' Honour, 
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‘ Honour, riches, nianiagc blessing. 

Long continuance and increasing,’ — 
was expressly composed as a part of the splendid festivities of 
their royal nuptials ? 

We have now performed our duty towards Mr. Hunter. There 
is only one good suggestion which we are aware of in his work^ 
and that we will not deprive him of the credit of. It relates to 
the restoration of a reading which the modern editors liave cor- 
rupted. In the folio of 4(523, which is the first edition of The 
Tempest/ the reading is 

* In the line grove that weather fends our cell.’ 

The word Vme, which is the old word for Underiy in all the mo- 
dern editions has been changed to lime. This signifies little, as 
far as the above passage is concerned ; but the alteration has a 
subsequent effect ; it tends to mar the picturesque representation 
of the last part of the fourth act. When Prospero desires Ariel 
to hang the gJitteiing ajiparel which was to delude Sfephano aritl 
Trmculo from their purpose ♦ on this /me/ in modern times a 
(Old is always stretchi'd across the stage lo hang the gannents 
on ; wliereas it is evident that the line spoken of by Prospero is 
one of the trees of ‘ the Ime-gtove' which gi’ew around his cell. 

At parting we have one short Avord of admonition to offer to that 
class of gentlemen who discharge themselves of their indefatigable 
idleness by writing little books on their various little quirks or 
quiddities about Shakspeare. Mr. Hunter thinks (p. 120) that 
the names of all those persons ^ should be gathered together, 
and some account given of themJ Por whose iorSt ruction, or for 
what^bject, he does not condescend to inform us. And they 
all conceive, each individual for himself and fellows, that, having 
had their peculiar fancies about some junimportant point in or 
about our great poet’s works, such as that Lampedusa is Prosperous 
Mand, or that The Tempest is ^ Loves Labours fVoHy they are 
fairly entitled, by courtesy of literature, to assume to themselves 
the epithet of ingenious ever after. Now, the fact which we would 
earnestly impress upon their attention is, that there is no such 
decided proof of the want of ingenuity, and of the presence of actual 
dulness, as that afforded by an elaborate work on so unimportant 
a shbjeet. Such a publication, instead of being an evidence of a 
Hian*k ingmmity, oxjl the contrary, a damning witness to tho 
ex:t?eine' tiiluggishness and unfrequent action of his inventive fa- 
culties. He who isj really deserving the hackneyed and much- 
atm^d e|ntbet of ingmiom, find^/ whcai rea^ng' about Shak- 
9^eaie> so inany new, pbusible, but mconidstenl^ fancies of this 
]nml suggest Ibemselves; learns^ to disgust them all, from 

his own immediate experience of thb conttadictoi^j^ nature of the 
‘ ' several 
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several equally probable conjectures which follow and refute each 
other in rapid succession in his mind. And the only persons 
who ever think such shadows of sufficient consequence to give 
themselves any trouble about them are those amiable Roddists 
who consider themselves rich if they have but one idea occur 
to them in a twelve-month, who live upon that idea, who harp 
upon it in their common talk, who digest it with their lonely meal, 
who chew the cud of it as they take their salutary walks abrerad, 
who seem to meet with authorities to support it iu every volume 
they open, who dream of nothing else, and who can get no restful 
sleep at night till they have been safely delivered of it in tlio 
shape of a pamphlet.. • 


Aht. VL — 1. Speech of the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter on Socialism . London. 1840. 

Weekly Tales and Trach, Under the Sanction of the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. Edited by the Rev» W. F. Hook, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. London. 1839 — 40. 

T^E do not think anj man of a serious temper can look back 
upon the course of events in this country during th<‘ 
last ten years, without tracing, through all the gathering evils, 
with which it has been crowded, a mysterious providential hand, 
which seems to be j>reparing good for us, little as we have <le- 
served it. For the future historian of England, it will afford 
indeed a melancholy page, lull of corrupt principles, of weak 
concessions, of violent changes, and of convulsions, which threaten 
to end in bloodshed at home, and dismemberment of empire 
abroad. But ’J^et there consolatory features. A pcfwer, which 
we cannot see, has been reviving at the same time a spirit to cope 
with, if not to avert, these coming ills — a spirit to rec ognise and 
reverence truth, to practise and inculcate obedience, to breathe a 
new life into our dead forms, and decayed belief. It has raised up. 
ohc by one, conjunctures and dangers, which have developed new 
truths^ or rather have recalled the old. It has staved off, again 
and again, some of the most fatal blows aimed at the constitution 
of the Church ; and has opened the eyes of men to the mistakes 
of modern^ self-guided reformers, as much as to tbe necessity of 
reform. But of all these providential circumstances to be humbly 
and js^nowledged, none appear, humanly speaking, so 

likely goddi the jMjf^nission given to two new cursi^ .to 
rise ^liip for a ritod among m and to startle us into sober 
tioa — They .have been permitted to 
sfise l)efore tltoir there are yet truths hearts in 

the 
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the eoufttry capable of facing tliem~and they have risen in a 
plain intelligible shape^ against which no soft wordS;, or sophistries 
will induce the English nation to close their eyes. They are the 
natural and necessary developments — Chartism of Whig prin- 
ciples. Socialism of Dissent. They are, in fact, nothing but 
Whiggism and Dissent pushed to their legitimate consequences. 
Of Chartism we do not intend to speak; but the Socialist system 
has been so recently brought before the legislature by the Bishop 
of Exeter, to whom the Church and the country are deeply 
indebted for his exposure of its enormities, assurerlly not before 
it was required, that wo cannot be charged with needlessly 
drawing public attention to a loathsome subject, if we make some 
observations upon it. 

As no little complaint has been made of misrepresentation, — 
misrepresentation, it should be understood, purposely encouraged, 
by using more moderate language in one set of publications, and 
leaving the same principles, in their gross and violent form, to be 
advocated by the missionaries of the society as individuals, — it 
will be best to begin with a brief abstract of the last manifesto 
produced in answer to the Bishop of Exeter’s accusation : — and 
we shall, iw limine ^ give the Section ^Pxiuciples’ in the very 
words of Mr. Owen. 

‘ The foyowing arc the funclafifental principles of this society : — 

‘ That man is a being formed to have a compound character ; first, 
as he is organized at birth, before he has received any direct impressions 
from external objects ; and, second, as he is subsequently made to be- 
come, by tRc influence of eternal objects upon his organization, es- 
pecially by the action of experienced man or society on ijifant or 
inexperienced man. 

^ That all man*s feelings are formed for him, by external objects 
acting upon his organization, and its reactioii, 

• That all his cmivictions are formed foi him by the action of external 
objects upon his organization, and its reaction. 

‘ That his will, or decision to act, is formed for him by the convic- 
tions or feelings separately, or by the convictions md feelings unitedly, 
which have been formed for him by the action of external circumstances 
upon hii organia^ation. ^ ' 

* That pian is so organized^ to act in accordance with his convictions 

Qf bia whichever may be the strongest at the moment of action, 

or tq act ope^Uehce fo these convictions and feelings when united, and 
which natufe' ana society' comhihed have caused him to receive. 

‘ The whole charootm* of man, physu^al, ?ntellec^al, and mnra!, is 
formed him. ' ' - ^ . 

< It is thbretoo ^vkfertt rtlat maW Wi to he a 

rei^ponsibfe being, in the ioeepfotfon of ttre teri^, but that he 

is loft tooxpomnoe the whfob t^h 

all in the iMi fiossible the sensations of fiain ami 

: ‘ ’ pleasure-— 
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pleasure— 'the means ,of inCfeasing happiness ; and through this know- 
ledge, adult man, or society, may effect the greatest improvement in 
the character and condition of infant man, and of the human race, 

' A knowledge of the unerring and unchanging laws of nature, de- 
rived from accurate and extended observation of the works of the great 
creating power of the Universe, and the practice of charity for the 
feelings, convictions, and conduct of all men, ‘consequent upon such 
knowledge, constitute the Rational Religion. 

‘ All members of this society shall have equal right to express their 
opinions respecting the Supreme Power of the Universe, and to worship 
It under any form, or in any manner, agreeable to their consciences, not 
interfering with equal rights in others.* * 

I. The holders of those ^principles’ propose then, in the first 
place, as a novel invention, to found a Catholic Society, em- 
bracing men of all countries and colours — but with the addition 
of this real novelty, that it is to include all men alike, good or 
had — without professing to make, or allow, the slightest distinc- 
tion between one and the other — thus carrying out fully the prin- 
ciples of toleration and non- distinction, under which we are now 
happily living. 

II. They promise to make all men, without exception, g(K)d, 
happy, and rich— good, without any temptation to exercise good- 
ness — happy, without any pain or want, to give zest to enjoyment, 
and rich, without any poverty by vJ^hlcli to measure ricl^es. 

III. They intend to abolish from henceforth all rods, gaols, 
gibbets, judges, turnkeys, soldiers, constables and policemen. 
They will make all men do, as they think right, by tiilhing, and 
talking Only. And as the present system of government is full 
of evil, they will reform it by establishing another, conducted on 
the same principle, namely, that the proper office of a government 
is to allow its subjects to govern themselves. 

IV. As this wonderful improvement will at first require agita- 

tion, but an agitation after the most approved fashion of the 
nineteenth century, purely moral, without any mixture of the 
physical, they contemplate establishing a church, with districts 
for dioceses — a congress for synods — Mr. Owen for their pope- 
paid missionaries at SOs. a-wcek for clergymen — ^lectures at me- 
chanics’ imtitutes for sermons — halls^ of science for churches — 
tea-dtinkings, masquerades, and quadrilles for the solemnities of 
worsbip-^tbe material world as their God — and blasphemous 
tbrtepi^^ for prayer-books and bibles, , ' , 

V. TfiiSf vw" Jound schools, so admirably managed, that the 
maslers shall t^ach nothing^^i^t what is true; the childreh do only 

* tW Oonimumty $o6i«ty 
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what they are bid; and where especially they will learn at once, 
intelligibly and distinctly, the grand truth, which the new gt)veTn- 
ment schools only obscurely intimate, that all religions are alike a 
farce.* 

VI. And here is the great blot, which, wo trust, they will find 
some means of correcting. This society will have taxes, loans, 
poor haws, hospitals, benefit clubs, a national, or rather social 
debt, with pensions, salaried officers, benevolences, as in the 
olden times — a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, we have no 
doubt, abundance of Mr. Humes. But as this part of the 
system is no new discovery, although the projectors, by the 
gravity of its announcement, seem to imagine that it is, we need 
not dwell on it at length. 

VII. As they have also discovered that Manchester wares, and 
Sheffield cutlery, and Birmingham dolls are of little use without 
something to eat, they propose to cultivate the ground by means 
of farmers, who will raise corn in exchange for manufactures. 
A very brilliant thought — but which in the country, where w e arc 
writing, has been practised for many centuries ; and which also 
sounds strange from the abolitionists of corn laws. 

VIII. But their grandest discovery is still to come. From 
this time forward all likings and dislikings, praise and blame, 
punishments and rewards, are to be banished from this happy 
world — likewise all w^ords implying will, choice, duty, liberty, 
virtue, vice, preference, deliberation, comtnand, freedom, power, 
activity — and especially the pronouns J, an<l thou, with the whole 
race of active verl>s— all of which, it is ascertained, have been 
introdu<ied into society by a fundamental mistake — and man has 
no more right to use or receive them, than tlie cloth has, which 
the tailor ruts into a coat, or the tin, Vj^bich the tinman moulds 
into the Cover of a kettle. - 

IX. When this has been done, and it has been agreed that no 
man has the slightest power to form his own character, or right 
to pronounce any opinion as to the character of his neighbours, 
still le^ to interfere with its formation, we are all to set our- 
selves diligently to work to cure every one around us of the hor- 
rible follies and evil propensities, in which they are now waUow- 
ing ) and to mould their character — after a pattern of otir own* 

* to the of relijgious hi>ii4nterveiit!oii^iti 

ffittkermn eckoou btought td ite pro|)Sr tsmiiihtation bs «ooa> X^ul 

Teigmpouth hi the HwiBe of In tho schooU tlie 

meat of Mr, , the children were fimtid jreody enott^ ,«o»]^9Wfrq;oe»tione on 
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ratiomtl t^ligion eoii$i»tt iti botafty> iKooIogy^ 

&c., attd iti loving all mm Mki^^ wfaatW w« like them 
oir not This love, hoi^i^eyer, is not io imply any ei&ttio do them 
fi^ody should we think our religion better than their own ; with 
the exception, indeed, of die Committee, whd iWJI baVe unlimited 
authority to proselytise. 

XL Theire it to be nothing $o gross as unregulated marriage ; 
only a power of divorce without any limits specified. 

Now, we have no intention of ^shrieking,* as a modern writer 
terms it, over this singular specimen of the enlightenment of our 
manufacturing population, and of the nineteenth century. Society 
has seldom been visited with those periodical fits of lunacy, which 
break out in rebellions and murders, without previously betraying 
similar symptoms of disease. But as symptoms of disease— of a 
very deep-seated disease — we do think these absurdities require 
to be seriously noticed ; and therefore we shall ask our readers 
not to turn away at once in laughter, but to examine quietly into 
the history of this system, which would be ludicrous and harmless, 
if it did not embrace, and carry out to their natural issues,* errors 
from which few min^ in this day are wholly free. 

Its original root is a real practical evil. It commences evi- 
dently With a keen perception of the misery and degradation, to 
which a large portion of the population of tins country has been 
reduced by our manufacturing system. We pass over the strange 
c'onitadiction, that it is the same manufacturing population, thus 
sunk in distress by their own powerlessncss, or ignorance, or folly, 
to which political economists point as the great source of our 
prosperity— tf> which political reformers would delegate the privi- 
lege of governinent — and which, with the very confesrion in its 
mouth of utter incompetency to provide for itself, is now desirous 
to undertake the foundation of a new moful ivorld; and, what is 
more interesting to ourselves, the reformation of tbji gr^at empire. 
But men will attenmt in despair, what they would shudder at in 
their sober senses, ft is in despmr that the Birmingham mechanics* 
ate foliowttig Mr. Owen's delusions. They ate starving. They 
have Starving around them. They have either no bread 

ut none for to-^mottoVv, or nothing to hope for in attjr 
oonliimimiier of the present system ; and therefore 
foruttoth* ‘ ^ . 

ThisVteljhed^te Im brought about by three 
Firsts by ^ many cases to 

of subsiakpfefe tl%irepp^n iltew'’Bas hm 4101^4 ^01* 
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the influx of Irish labour^s, having been inured at home 
to rn existence of aeniio$tdi|vation, can sell their labour at a price 
far lower than the English wtJrkmen. In fact, by a singular 
retribution^ England at this moment is gradually sliding, from this 
cause, into the same state with Ireland * and Irish paupers are 
taking possession of the very vitals of our towns, to the degradation^ 
and, ultimately, to the destruction of the English mechanics. 

But besides the low rate of wages, there is also to be taken into 
accpunt their Huotuation — a fluctuation produced necessarily by 
the unlimited competition of selfishness and avarice in a boundle^H 
frev-trade marJceU which is pepetually shifting its field, and con- 
tracting or extending its demands, without warning, on every 
c'hange of dynasty, of political relations, of social habits, or of in- 
ternal commercial speculations. This competition, aided by the 
powers of machinery, and encouraged by the superior cheapness 
of manufacturing on a largo scale, necessarily causes conti- 
nual overproduction. E\ei’y glut of the maiket is followed 
by a paralysis — every paralysis by a return to excessive produc- 
tion. iVdd to this the shifting nature of the manufactui ing 
processes themselves — how a single alteration of machinery, 
the discovery of a new locality, even the diversion of a road or a 
canal, may dry up at once an old cliannel, and open new, leav- 
ing for a time the old population lying like boulder-stones in the 
course which a torrent has taken; oi, like Tadmor and Palmyra 
111 the desert, to show only where trade once passed— and 
we can understand the utter impossibility of providing, by any 
fiscal regulations, against a constant fluctuation in the price of 
labour. We are supposing now that the aveitage is above-— 'it 
may be far above the mndmum of subsistence ; and thsS; prudent 
ana economical habits might regulate the rate of living accord- 
ingly. But we must know little or nothing of human nature to 
suppose that prudent and economical habits can ever grow up in 
such a state of things. Prudence is the result of regularity 
of liabit^ and regularity of liabit a natural effect of regularity of 
circumstances* When lUen are accustomed to see themselves 
sudcUuly provided for by circumstauces not at their command^ 
to be plunged from affluence into poverty at a moment’ s war|tm||^ 
will them a oertsiu Subsist- 

ence iot the ili0iTew<*^and yet again and ^uin, thoi^h provi- 
sion bag bfieit r^tected, the s^M^U^e of 

any 4wi.previ^i^;tb^iii waftefulr 
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<‘ouM create habits of regular prudence in such a state of things. 
But what if no power iS exerted? What; if these unhappy men are 
left to thcraselveSj without any ey% to watch, any band to control 
them ; the only dutfiority which they recognliie ^being a taskmas- 
ter, whom they serve for his gain — ^who countit nothing but the 
hours of their labour, and the yards of cotton which they produce 
— whose existence as a manufacturer depends on his making the 
maximum of profit on the minimum of wages, and even on their 
degraded condition, without whiCli he cannot command them — - 
who cannot afford to be generous — who is bound to them by no 
local or hereditary relations — who can cast them offun a moment, 
as a floating population unattached to the soil — who can have no 
religious association tvith them, because religion cannot enter into 
the estimate of an animal machine for spinning silk or hammering 
iron — who has no right to interfere with their domestic habits, to 
take an interest in their comforts, because their homes are not his 
property — ‘Who cannot visit or relieve them, crowded as they are 
densely in narrow lanes, and packed in floors of houses-^ who 
cart know nothing of their character, because he can see nothing 
but their hands and feet — who cannot afford to give them time 
either for instruction or recreation, because every minute has its 
price, and evety farthing of price is an ltcii> in the necessary 
profit? 

In this condition of affairs, when every day, from the increase 
of competition and the State of the continent, the crises are 
becoming more frequent and the remedy more desperate, a man, 
not, perhnps, without benevolence, but conceited and uninstructed 
(for this is the character stamped on all Mr. Owen’s writings), 
imagines^ plan for breaking up the present inanhfiicturing 
system; in which object we most cordially concur with him. 
For, with all its show and glitter, and accumulation of capital 
in the hands of the masters, it never can act without generating 
more than an equivalent of want and vice in the persons of 
the workmen. He proposes that the workmen. Instead of 
hiring but their labpur, and enabling the master t6 rfeap the 
profiti^/I^OuUl form'tlxemselves into a community, and t^orK for 
them^lves* ' 

pfan may be contemplated under two fdrms; If it 
is intendOftlQ* form a ;ioin|:Stoek company, feo that ait the meni- 
bets in the dividends m the capital, and thus im- 
prove sy'stem^bnly by appropriating toibOtnsefvc^ 

evitfoni that thc«e* 
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manufacturers^ and with the same result of fluctuation so long as 
the present extent of market continues, but without the same 
power of improving opportunithjs, of speculating boldly but cau- 
tiously — in one word^ of acquiring profit. We say nothing of the 
difficulty of providing an adequate capital, or of regulating wages. 
No change is made, in fact, but that, which is no improveihent, 
the substitution in the manufacturing system of democracies for 
monarchies; and therefore the whole scheme must fall to the 
ground. 

But Mr. Owen’s plan seems to contemplate also something 
very diflTerent. He proposes rather to destroy the principle of 
acquisitiveness, to abandon all commcicial speculation, and only 
to form communities, in which individuals should contribute their 
various talents to make up one perfect society, piovidcd with all 
necessaries for common wants, very much as Plato conceives the 
formation of his polity. The shoemaker is to make shoes, the 
cotton-spinner to make handkerchiefs, the miller to grind corn, 
and from the whole combined is to arise a perfect man. It is 
needless to say that the idea in theoiy is as old as tlie first specu- 
lation on the nature of human society, and in piactice, whether 
regular or irregular, is coeval with the creation of man. But this 
plan, it is evident, cannot be effected so long as individual covet- 
ousness is allowed to exist. If individuals are permitted to accu- 
mulate, competition is necessarily Introduced ; with competition 
comes reduction of wages, and with reiluction of wages the origi- 
nal misery of the labourer. Mr. Owen therefore proposes to ex- 
clude competition altogether. Grand conception ! ^ The only 
difficulty is to accomplish it. How will you eradicate from 
the human mind the root of covetousness, the instinct *of appro- 
priation and desire? Mr. Owen is totally silent. He seems 
to think it possible ; talks of a state when prudence and edu- 
cation will show its evils, and therefore abolish it : but beyond 
this he docs not go. Strange that an infidel should have stum- 
bled at the very threshold of his system on the same maxim 
with Christianity — that he should proclaim, in almost the very 
words 0/ the Bible, that ^ tfie love of money is tfie root of all 
evil and yet that he should have rejected the aid, wipch Chris-^ 
^ianky proi|tips in order to extirpate the eyihby a spmtual influ- 
ence confriwng the heart, as Jweil as a main- 

taining a high standard (rf tomrals! Stwige (w^re he not 
a ignorant man) that he abould overlook.^ that the 
first irjregijijaritles of Cl|riaf^iia nndey 
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where the head did not discern it. The monastic communities, 
with their vow of poverty, were in their temporal relations 
nothing but Mr. Owen's sociepes ; supporting themselves by 
their common labour and common capital, but with the prin- 
ciple of acquisitiveness, which Mr. Owen Oannot touch, con- 
fined' by the most solemn obligations ; their habits formed, not 
as he would form tliem, to luxury, but to self-denial; their self- 
denial sanctioned and rendered honourable by devotion; and, 
what is the strangest omission in Mr. Owen’s plan, a rigid, in- 
flexible discipline maintained over them every hour, so that the 
slightest act of appropriation was vigilantly watched and severely 
punished. The very clothes of the monks were common. As 
Plato proposes for iiis Pliylaces, they not only took their meals 
together, but no one was allowed to fasten his door, or to lock 
up anything in his cell ; even the plucking an apple in the gar- 
den without the leave of the superior was an act of disobedience. 
Men simle at such notions now, but Mr. Owen, with his horror 
of pmperfy — his conviction that it forms one, as he terms it, of 
the Trinity of human curses — will admire the wisdom of the 
monks. He will allow that, if infringed in one act, the whole 
principle of appropriation would creep in. and therefore that the 
most rigid superintenoence was wise and necessary. And he 
might perhaps be prevailed on to acknowledge that the monks, 
with the Church to sujipoit them, and something like historical 
testimony, however weak he may deem it, to authorise their expec- 
tation ol some superhuman assistance in controlling the evil pas- 
sions of men, had logically more grounds for their plan tliaa the 
individual Mr. Owen, with no one but his starving mechanics 
to applaud his anticipations of a coming millennium, in which 
all property shall have vanished from the earth, and all poverty 
with it. 

For this, perhaps, is one of his strangest hallucinations. To 
abolish property is feasible. It has often been attempted, and 
sometimeSi foi a season, succeeded. But to abolish property, 
and ret^n wealth — to ptbhibit covetousness, and yet cnexmrage 
luxurytrtiQ make the multiplication of the means of enjoyment a 

— — 
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criinc> while the multiplication of enjoyment itself is the very end 
of his system — and to expect tliat this singular balance of oppo- 
site tendencies will be maintained^ not by the strong arm 
of superior power, but by the voluntaiy agency of voluntary 
members of a joiftt-stock society, is really U>o bold a theory, we 
should have supposed, even for the unhappy and ignoranl me- 
chanics, lor whom he is writing. And yet this is the fundamental 
axiom — the corner-stone of a system, which boasts to overthrow 
all difficulties — to have no connexion with any mysteries — to say 
nothing but what is intelligible to all men, and founded on 
habitual experience. 

Unhappily, this absurd theory — melancholy us it is to think on 
the sad state of the population among whom he ventures to 
broach it — is the only part of his speculations on which it is pos- 
sible to mention him, even in the comparatively mild terms of an 
uninstructed enthusiast; and it was this alone which Mr. Southey, 
and Mr. Wiiberforce, and other men of high character, contem- 
plated, when they spoke, in former days, of his benevolence and 
respectability. He has seen, and, we hope, felt deeply for, an evil, 
which is, and will be, a curse to this country ; and lie has imagined 
a silly scheme for its removal, which, however, is not more silly 
than the scheme of abolishing the corn laws, or increasing the 
suffrage, or giving vote by ballot, or many other projects of 
modern date, for remedying the same evil — an evil which never 
can be remedied, so long as our manufactories exist under a high 
pressure of covetous free-trade competition. 

ljut tiic political economy of this scheme is coupled with certain 
ethical and religious speculations : and, like am ulcer in a body 
generally diseased, they deserve to be inspected — they indicate 
something far worse than either depravity or hallucination in the 
mind of one individual. 

Mr. Owen is an Eudaemonist — that is, he belongs to a 
school, or, rather, wc should say, to a generation, which, follow- 
ing the fashion of several generations before it, makes all good^ 
ness, all action, and all knowledge referable, not to a posU'w 
law emanating either mediately or immediately from a Superior 
Divine mdh/orify, but to human ermyrnent^io what they call hap- 
pinese. On this principle:, Mr» Owen ha^i taken his stand ; awl 
he Im followed it out*--,cai‘rectiy, we thinks most c;j 5 grij^y--^with 
a md p^severance faj superi<^ io of his predece;®- 
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the nmount of the excise and customs — every moralist who mahes 
the exercise of the intellect, or the indulgence of the affections, 
or the pursuit of an end, or the pleasures of the sense, or po>’vor, 
or honour, or any gratification whatever, in the body or in the 
mind, the supreme end and rule of man— and every religionist, 
also, who makes devotion an enjoyment, and religion easy, and 
a future life the motive of piety, forgetting the express decla- 
ration respecting a ^ strait gate and a narrow way.’ Not one of 
these hut must be foiled, if he engages in battle with the poor 
infidel, who has taken the same ground with themselves, hut has 
understood it better. 

For if our own happiness, that Is, the happiness either of 
ourselves or of the species, be the sole object and rule of man, lie 
needs no other. If any other rule is to be referred to, to guide us 
in our pursuit, then this rule, and not our happiness, is our ultimate 
law ; and this law could have no validity except as the dictate 
of a supreme authority over man ; and that supreme authority is 
God : and thus, obedience to God, and not benevolence to mfin, 
either to ourselves or to others, is tlie eriterimi of our duty, and 
the essence of our perfection. But this would little suit the 
enlightened eudaMnonist, who, by his first maxim, necessarily 
excludes the idea of a disinq revelation. He, therefore, takes his 
stand with his own dim telescope to make a survey of human hap- 
piness, and his own jwior hands and feet, without a guide, to carry 
him in the pursuit. And when he starts on his course, and 
tumbles into this ditch, and befouls himself in that quagmire, and 
now breaks liis head against an unseen wall, and now is run over 
an<l trodden on by the more rapid pursuers in the same chase, and 
still mote frequently knocks down and mutilates the parties, for 
whose benefit he is racing — quiet spectators look on with amaze- 
ment, and pity and praise him for his zeal , whatever be his blunders, 
as a benevolent and amiable eutliusiast, with a good heart, but 
rather heated head ; — instead of calling him, as they ought, and 
as the scriptures call him, an infidel or a fool, for walking in the 
sight pf his^|qwn eyes, when his Creator has expressly forbidden it. 

In fhilfiraGe Mr. Owen is supremely energetic. Few have been 
more S0,linc;e the days of the I^rench Revolution, His only law 
being. notion of his own happiness, and of the happiness 

of of both which he naturally forms pretty much 

the sam^<S>npoF*t^n — he, asserts, with undoubted eons^sten^, 
that he has. rights his own views of happiness^ as any 

other has, his ; a which no eudaemonhrt can dis- 

pute^ without ailpwing an^authority man to Rotate to his 
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without an} Divine assistance. Mr. Owen^ therefore, is fully at 
liberty to adopt his own views; and his own views will seem 
>ery sensible, and what phdosopliers in the present day call 
sound and practical. There is not a taint of mysticism about 
them. He seems to think, as far as we can discover, that when a 
man has a ^ood coat upon his shoulders, and a joint of meat upon 
his spit, and a good fire to warm him, and a good house to keep 
out the weather, and pretty sights to please his eye, and agree- 
able sounds to soothe his ear, and the wants of the touch and 
the nostiils properly provided for, like the other senses, then man 
is a happy animal, and may he down in his sty content. And 
Mr. Owen has a large, a very large, number of supporters in 
this ennobling theory, who yet would little like to be langed 
under his banneis. If enjoyment in any shape is the end of our 
life, and the rule of oui conduct, why the ])leasurc of the body 
is moie easily obtained than that of the mmd, and is liable lo 
fewer disappointments, and is assuredly moie poignant; and 11 
properly and prudently husbanded, as Mr. Owen earnestly lecom- 
mends, why it will last for a considerable tune, and bring perhaps 
in this woild few disagreeable results ; and so Mr. Owen will carry 
with him not only the whole Epicurean fferd, but all the grave, ro- 
sjiectable political economists, who make the wealth or the weal 
of a nation to consist in its exports and imports — those exports 
and impoils being only so many indulgences for man’s flesh and 
blood. 

Having arrived safely thus far, and fixed his end, he then 
claims an undoubted right (and all the expediency gentlemen, 
either moral or political, must receive him among them, whethei 
they like it or not, just as fine ladies in muslin dresses would 
welcome a chimney-sweeper) — he claims an undoubted right to 
foim his own judgment as to the means necessary and proper 
for obtaining bis end. In selecting them indeed he is bold> and 
in prosecuting them vigorous, but not to any degree which is not 
logically defensible on the expediency principle. 

One of the first of these is — not the abolition of itoarriagc ; no 
wise or moral man wduld dream of recommending ^a piomis- 
cuous intercourse like betiJstS but marriage is one of tho tiinity 
of curses — mopetty and religion being the two^athers, which 
hang like a blight upob the world. What Oan be ttioA miseriible 
than an ill-assorted nniott ? What more hard lllati the prohi- 
bftion of consorting as we ""choos^joining vriNn we cftooscs— 
and shpararitig as we chodiie ? Mtl\toii (oh, wh^i n tesson it is to 
the stohistries and jSfoCh men> clewed as they have 

hith^ri) oecti by the'dfcilrt of a 8fd%ht out and 

W sftitofe In WaiS a eodaSstf ; and 

they 
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they reprint a number of hi& works. And they follow Milton’s 
steps, perhaps with rather a greater plenitude of licence, but 
nothing which any logician can refuse, in petitioning for an un- 
limited power of separation — whether it is to be daily or hourly, 
they do not say ; but, of course, no objection can be raised on 
the score of frequency. Whatever is necessary for man’s hcippi- 
nesfi is right 5 and who can be happy if prevented from with- 
drawing, whenever he may wish, frOm a disagreeable companion ? 

We wish particularly that it should be observed, that these 
new ideas respecting marriage follow close upon the New Mar- 
riage Act. They are, indeed, very intimately connected. 

But the permanence of the marriage tie is not the only ‘ curse’ 
in the present system of domestic life. Children arc generally 
troublesome. When persons are poor and starving they are pecu- 
liarly so ; and life is not a blessing eitlier to themselves or to their 
parents. And Mr. Mai thus has satisfactorily shown by countless 
figures, omitting only one (the power of a merciful Providence), 
that man multiplies and will multiply more rapidly than food, and 
therefore we must put some stop to this growth of population. It 
is interesting to remark how every foul sink of doctrine, which has 
been opened of late years in this country, all run together into 
this grand cfoaca of Owenism. The present is a sewer avowedly 
drained off from the lucubrations of the Benthamites. Mr. Owen 
has not yet reached the acme of wisdom on this subject ; but we are 
sure that a little reflection >vill show him the mistake, which he hhs 
made, in stopping short of the plan, which has been proposed and 
‘ published for tlie instruction of the labourer, by one Marcus.* 
‘ Charcoal vapour’ (we quote from Mr. Carlyle, who had the book 
before him"^) ‘ and other easy methods exist, by which all children 
of working people after the third, may be disposed of by painless 
extinction.* * And beautiful cemeteries,* adds Marcus, ^ with 
walks and flower-pots, may be provided at the public expense, 
for the reception of superfluous infants, and as consolatory pro- 
menades f 6 ^.|heir afflicted parents.’ 

We be^ TO assure the reader that the proposal is perfectly 
serious I more ihaft this, we may assure them that it is almost 
with what has been written and sanctioned 
by the himself and his sori, on this loathsome subjeob 

and to not allude farther. 

Bni mtriqils : th^ infidel, to speak geiifefaliyi 

discovered two' ^^ns;, by man may hope to escape ifroM 
catastrophe prop^ % poMi^l ocono|nists : they 4re^ fastirq^ 
and self-dehi^;^h which is iiqt ISi 

a'^^ross 
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not looking^ to political economy, not afraid of porishinj? with 
famine under the eye of a merciful Creator, unless famine was sent 
on us for our sins, but obeying the law of the cross, and mortifying 
its earthly passions in order to fit itself for heaven — had antici- 
pated, nineteen centuries ago, this modern discovery; had pre- 
scribed the same rules to her children, only leaving out the 
sensuality, and consecrating the marriage union with a mystery 
of purity and holiness. But we must proceed. 

The man has discovered a third curse beside property and 
marriage —it is religion ; and we can well understand that it should 
be so. Religion — true, genuine religion — is of all things most 
opposed to dreams of epicurism, expediency, and licence. It sets 
up for the guide of man» not man himself, but law ; stern, un- 
compromising law, for his reason as well as for his will. It 
speaks nothing of pleasure at first, but of jjain and self-denial ; 
that man must work before he rests ; suffer before be is crowned ; 
show, in the sight of heaven, that he can bear, and act, and be a 
hero and a martyr, — not merely that he can cat. and drink, and 
sleep, and fatten like a pig in his sty. And Religion has her 
truths — her fixed, indisputoble truths — her message and com- 
mission from heaven, countersigned and attested — and she cannot 
slur over errors* or think light of blasphemies, or boar that men 
should walk on in ignorance and folly, without raising her protest, 
drawing her lines of exclusion, censuring, warning, condemning, 
and punishing. It is the task laid on her by God. The very 
office of the Church is to hold up the light of truth in the world ; 
to save it from being blown out by every wind of fancy ; to bring 
it constantly and firmly before the eyes of all men, that those 
who will see, may see. If bad men have gone beyond this, and 
made religion the mask of cruelty, religion is as much to be cen- 
sured for it, as justice would be, if a judge? gave a corrupt judg- 
ment and declared it law. 

But all this illiberalify, this condemnation of others for not 
thinking as we do ourselves, is to be banished from the New 
World. Unhappily the author of the New World, Hke others of 
the same school^ does not set so good an example as we might 
hope from his profession — ^ Morfil monsters,’ ^ robh^rs^and mur- 
derers^* ^ cruel eod irrahonel creatures,’ ' perfeons only for the 
cells of oUr terrestrial lunatic asylums/ ^ th^ 
hypooriles/ whioh^are least 
iennfi ^|ied to alb wW td differ |fOjfn Owen’s 

potions jjSUreXy these likejbe old leaven of 

illiyberaJiity, But them ki^ws |uH ’^yell wl^iat liberality 

AH th^jl^uMe of thd 

dayv It onsV 4mr$ when a. thief asSs for admis*- 
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sion ; throwing ilown one's arms, when a miiTderer is threatening 
an attack — ^giving without taking-— submitting without resisting 
—and all this, when under a solemn injunction to give nothing, 
and yield nothing, because, what we are placed to guard is not our 
own. But Mr. Owen is quite safe. All the haters of positive 
doctrines, all the lax sentimental religionists, who have made 
charity, not truth, their worship, and would sacrifice God him- 
self for peace and quietness, have spoken, as be has spoken, for 
the last two hundred years ; and they will all fall into the pro- 
cession of absurdities, with which he hopes to be inducted into the 
throne of a New Moral World. 

Still there is a difficulty to be surmounted. With all our laxity 
ol principles— hollow as the ground is, on which every branch of 
sectarians have been resting their belief— the great mass of the 
British nation still do call themselves Christian— still profess their 
faith in the flifferent creeds, which they each moke for themselves, 
and all declare to be found, clearly and palpably written, in the 
pages of the Scriptures. Till this prejudice be overthrown, a 
system which denies Christianity, which denies all religion,'^ 
must be liable to illiberal censures. 

The very judicious course taken in removing this difficulty 
cannot be painted out better than in the words of a very eminent 
man, an eye-witness : — 

* In private/ he says, ‘ I find their course to be this. A Socialist 

calls perhaps on a young man just leaving our Sunday school ; he falls 
into conversation about the Church, admits that an Estabhshment is 
useful for jnany purposes, but insinuates objections urged by dmenters; 
and so lie leaves him. After calling again a few times, he brings Ins 
friend over to general Protestantism ; against general Protestantism he 
brings the objections] at last he insinuates the objections against 

Christianity altogether; and, speaking of the Bible^ affirms that the 
Socialists have a great regard for the Bible — that is, for the moral 
jiarts, excluding, of course, the immoral.” These are the very words 
ofteii used, and then begins the attack on the Bible/ 

The attack on the Bible is carried on, as may be seen in their 
tracts, knd th the republication of Volncy, and Voltaire's and 
Paytie’a blasphemies, by the aid of physical science — 

by ®emis|yy, geometry, astronomy, and other modern 

onomW^fid>.^logtes brought to bear on ihe historical facts of 
Scriptfrr^,#Jrg^iting^ that those very sciences re^t.ori jthe same 
basis with Serbture itself, but testimony a ^^|niuion 

times woakfer, *Vyhen t^ib^lble has been disposed of,'th|d course 
is plain; for nofc*haviln|f^as any system of Wahomet^Jsq^ or 

♦ *AlV^ hfJtIfolAgyW the Alwfctits, and all lU^keligWd 

mew fattcifial nations of metit^^Oufen^s Book ef ihe Mer^i p. 
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Buddhism recognised by Parliament, and supported by grants 
from the Treasury, the unhappy beings who have been exposed 
to these attacks have no place of refuge from themselves but in 
the rational religion, of whicii Owen is the apostle, and halls of 
science the churches, and infanticide, in some shape or other, an 
article of its creed. 

And now let us look back to Mr. Owen’s allies — to those 
who, we are told, pave the way for him, and pave it smoothly. 
Firet and foremost. Conservatism; and by Conservatism we 
mean not loyalty and attachment to our old and sound institu- 
tions, both in Church and State — God forbid! — but the sup- 
port of the Church merely as an establibhment, as a civil func- 
tionary, not as an independent religious society founded by God 
himself. Secondly, Dissent — dissent which attacks the Church, 
but hopes to leave religion untouched; which calls for liberty of 
conscience — meaning, by liberty of conscience, the right of every 
individual to hold and to promulgate his own fancies, whether 
true or false, without check or rebuke. Thirdly, Popery — Popery 
with its strong and irrefragable arguments against the principles 
of dissent, and attested at every turn by the miseries of our dis- 
tractions, and the destruction which they have wrought in society 
and in truth. Then Ultra^ Protestantism, or a blind indiscri- 
minate hatred of all that mixed system which is well called 
Roman Calholic—Catbolic in its truths, Roman in its false- 
hoods — a hatred which condemns practices and tenets^ not because 
they are novel interpolations of the Divine word, but because 
they do not accord with our notions of what is right oi wrong, 
useful or pernicious, true or false. Then morality--^X\\e moral 
system of the day, which follows up the principle of Ultra- 
Protestantism, and makes it own conscience the standard of truth, 
and looks down calmly and contemptuously upon the combatants 
for theological dogmas, as they arc cafled, without deigning 
to enter into ‘ questions of words, and names, and of your law/ 
Then follows Biblical criticism — ^the captious quibbling scep- 
ticism, coming in upon us from Germany like a flood ; which, 
armed with the maxim of * the Bible and the Bible alone,’ 
sUips it of all its defences, while nominajOiy "magnifying its 
authority, — which, instead of approaching it With a Reverential 
and clu^-nke spirit, and reading it as it iW the 

hcMd^ of 'the Cbjarc^' uj^er flie guidance of Mfith 

the suppb:ift of her testimony, stiatqhes it fr^i^ ber> with it 
into a corttflir, dputkl^^this point, deputes unifies, anotber, i$ 
startled at a fourth, and text aftjgjp "text, leaf after ledf, 

until Jdjjfthing k, left ^pty 9»veR,. aod the word of God 

has 
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hag vanished, as before from mouth of the Church, so now 
from the written pa^e — vanished altogether from the w orld. And, 
lastly. Physical Science^ in every age and country the great hand- 
maid of infidelity. Not as if the works of God were not also His 
word, tliough written in ciphers and hieroglyphics; or as if to 
know His works were not man’s privilege and duty. Rut when 
men will study God’s works before they have learnt His nature — 
when they will bury themselves in the darkness of the brute 
material world, till the very sun, as they turn to look up, becomes 
black to their dazzled eye — when they will fix men’s thoughts 
and hearts on what they taste, and see, and touch, and handle, 
so that all the world unseen becomes unreal and visionary—. 
when they make experience their teacher, instead of their assist*^ 
ant, distrust the power of the mind in generating truth, and call 
it a dead passive machine at the mercy of external impressions— 
and when tliey have traced the motions and the laws of matter 
till they can prophesy, and combine, and control them, worshipping 
it for its power, and yet governing it as a slave — then, indeed, 
l)hysical science turns into an open foe of Christianity. It be- 
comes idolatry. It raises up for man the same object of worship 
in Nature — precisely the same, as the person does, of whose more 
open blasphemies it is our pain to be now speaking. 

These are the considerations which have induced us to notice 
him at present. By Jiimsclf he would pass away like a Hone, a 
Carlisle, or a Thoms, or any other wretched being, who has been 
permitted to disturb the peace of society. But he has friends and 
agents in every class of the community, from the higlu^st to the 
lowest — in our expediency politicians, in our evangelical clergy, 
in our pious dissenters, in our German scholars, and literary and 
scientific societies — all unconsciously but zealously doing his work, 
and preparing the minds of the nation for imbibing his jioisons. 
And again we warn them all against attempting to battle with 
liiin openly, until they have provided other principles, and a 
sounder creed than they profess at present. Theirs are the pre- 
mises-.r-^ld$ is, the conclusion ; and a conclusion, which cannot be 
evaded by eW subtlety of logic, or any horror at its atrocity. 

Bnt mHnMSi it will be urged in the vain hope of esca^pe, 
are to im lav? of the land. The Government has 

sweredrJ^?; the toleration system answers. No. There wae ^ 
time the dwtrines of the Church ^ere the law of the leod. 
Then-^wften J^OtestantiSm was sufficient ; for no one yet d^reamed 
of a creed, whic^ shonl^go farther in modiMng* truths 

tlmn the abyuratioti otlPbpery; Then came Ghrisrianlty, 
which called ^tself Chrisdanity^ But Christianity hasj faid ils 
^ ' turn 
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turn ; and now come? Rational Reliisfion, avowing^, as its boast, the 
principle of rationalism from which all the rest proceeded. You 
cannot punish the blasphemies of Socialism without following it 
up by the condemnation of Dissent. If you allow Dissent, re- 
ceive it into your legislature, admit it to your homes, treat it as an 
erroneous opinion, but an opinion for which man is not responsible 
to man, you cannot shut your doors against only another species 
of dissent, though the dissent is from the name of Christianity, 
as well as fnim its fundamental axiom of One Apostolic Catholic 
Church. 

But if is moralhj misehievon^, de^frtiviive to the pence of 
Hociefif, not merely to the vnity of religirms belief! We had 
thought, and every lax, easy religionist, who has ridiculed polemical 
controversies, has made the outcry also, that of all things which 
destroy the peace of society, religious dissension was the most 
formidable — the most to be repressed. But whatever be thought 
of this — moral or immoral — Socialism is safe from attach. Our 
hands are lied. We have laid down the principle, and acted on 
it for years, that blasphemy and sedition are not the proper sub- 
jects of legal condemnation — that to punish the circulation of 
them only promotes it \ that we may trust to the good sense and 
wisdom of l^nglishtnen to repudiate such absurdities. Let things 
alone, and all will come right. May we ask then, w^hat is the use 
of a gcTvernment? What Heed of laws, and courts of justice, if 
the grossest of crimes — treason against God and our country — 
are encouraged by the sight of punishment ? If w e are so sensible 
and so wise, what do we want with rulers? But government has 
destroyed itself. It has abdicated its own functions. In flying 
from persecution it has sunk into indifference. It has abstained 
from punishment, till criminals are so hardy and so numeious, 
that punishment seems impossible. Even contempt can no 
longer be enforced. What the Attorney- General might shrink 
from producing before a jury, for fear, shall wo say, of pro- 
voking opposition, or of uncloking hideous vice— the bishops 
have been compelled to bring publicly before the House of 
I^rds — to defile themselves and that assembly by details Which 
we could not republish. And it ts found th^ thO'Visdom and 
good sefise of the English nation is in the cOfimtloii in Which a!l> 
who taioW Ihe nriwfeiples of the a^, would expert to find t^htn — 
at the lowest ebb-"-in a state^ which is leaving at this moment a 
jfeUion Of the population an easy, unjiddiolr gtey to the 
monstroidtierofSotiifdfsto* ^ ^ * * 

^ But mhiim itt We 'answer ihat ’public 

opinion is itself ^^rrupted^ FrtWio opinioh caj» Ifever sit as a 

^ ' stem 
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stem inexorable judge, without a volume of positive and undis- 
puted law to support its derlsioils ; and this has been taken from 
its hand bj the same sophistical process, which has rested religion 
on individual ratiocination, find morals on individual feeling. And 
public opinion feels this ; it dares not speak. How few would 
venture to turn olF their labourers, who become Socialists — w'ould 
refuse to meet such men in society— would order them from their 
jirescnce as self-convicted criminals — as loathsome objects — If 
they ventured to appear within thcfir doors. No ! public opinion 
is at this moment a cow^ard — bullied (it is the only word to 
express the abjectness of hi submission to every new absurdity) — 
bullied by sophisms and nicknames, not knowing the grounds of 
its own belief, and therefore distrusting itself, and incapable of 
condemning others. And even if it dared to condemn, Socialism 
is deaf; and before it ran the risk of incurring the stripes of 
shame, it put on a hard tough skin, through which no pain can 
pierce. IBentham, and the French materialists, whom they 
translate and publish, have provided them amply with this. 
Our opinions, they say, are not in our power : they arc made for 
by us our brain — by nerves, blood, skin, bones, sun, air, water, 
beef, mutton, brandy, €*very thing we touch, or sec, or taste — they 
grow, like potatoes in the ground ; and as no potato can help 
being round or oblong, white or black, so no man's mind can 
resist the force which moulds it, and become other than it is 
made to become ; and therefore all moral censure is unjust and 
criminal ! 

And here let us pause for a moment to warn any well-intentioned 
but not deeply-instructed antagonist against rashly venturing on 
the refutation of this metaphysical problem. Bishop Butler * 
has shown them already the only mode, in which the doctrine of 
necessity, and materialism as connected with necessity, can be 
safely met. It is by denying, not the minor premiss, that matins 
agency depends on organisation,’ but the major, that he is there- 
fore irresponsible/ that the argument, if argument is evdr to tie 
tolerated, m'ust be conducted. It is one of the great mystei*ies of 
our we are most intimately connected with an external 

the, maehines of our bodies as well as with tlic 
other p4rfs of the material world. It is a mystery, in- 
in the very fact of a creation*— for a creation 
witliohi I^Sifeto^guide it, rendering it dependent on the Chhetor; 
is iiiGOn]i|>rehel»$tble, perhaps impossible. Ahd Whatever be 'the 
de^e>crf out dependence upon a material orj^ttiiSation without 
ds, there eridenw^bf it -to some extent, — suffiri^nt "tb^ent- 
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barrass the metaphysical discussion. And why should we wish 
to escape from the fact, when Christianity itself, beyond any other 
system, has declared the close communion of mind and body, and 
made the resurrection of the body a very article of faith? But 
besides this. Socialism is not dealing with it blindly. It has at its 
back Locke and the sensualists, and Marat and the materialist 
philosophers of the French revolution ; and materialist physicians 
and metaphysicians of our own times ; and the Scotch school, 
who have been urging us $o long to analyse our mental move- 
ments, just as we analyse the physical world; and, above all, it 
has the phrenologists, who have done Socialism admirable service, 
as a link-boy to a hangman’s cart. Lt‘t ry therefore be remem- 
bered that this question of external organisation and influence 
has nothing in the world to do with the real object, for which 
its advocates support it, the irresponsibility of man. As Butler 
admirably shows,* human responsibility, whether right or wrong, 
just or unjust — of which points, in our present defective know- 
ledge, we cannot be competent judges — is a fact of experience. 
Whether or not it ought to co-exist with a dependence on external 
circumstances, w^e know* that it does and will exist. We are pun- 
ished, wc are Idamod, censured and rewarded, liked and disliked, 
hated and loved, are thought g(K)d or bad, and must take the conse- 
quences of such opinions of our characters, however those characters 
are formed. So long as society has power, they will punish a 
murderer, whether be is influenced by his brain or not. So long 
as we have heart and head, we shall like one man more than 
another ; shall apjirove such actions, and disapprove such others ; 
sliall follow up our likings and dislikings by acts of kindness or 
severity. Till man is disembowelled of his affections, till the 
works of his mechanism are taken out of him, he must feel and 
must act upon a distinction between good ^and evil. And Mr. 
Owen himself, whatever are his hopes of the millcflnium> when 
either men’s likings and disUkings of moral actions shall cease 
altogether, or shall cease to influence their actions, as now he 
declares they do, has not yet exhibited any specimen oL this 
anticipated phenomenon. He does himself praise amljijisprtdse in 
\ery strong language : and though ho acknowledges ho ov^ht 
not to follow up his sentiments by any overt aCt, he does m^itatc 
an entirq do$tructiop^ of the characters, and qpintoOs, and moral 
praxes, lyfeich so stronglj^ dej^ts. That i^sqdou^ he will 
cause considerable pain and mepnvenience to those wbq adhjere 
to the old mpral .nm 

doubted b tb#^he wiiriustifji'.bia* ccfcduct "l^i^farrkifito evft 

character of hie ant^onists^ proceedings ireqi^% clear; and 
also, tfaht he will considet perfectly at liberty to deal with 
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them accoi-din^ to their actions^ Whether such dealings will be 
just or not is a question^ into which we will not presume to enter. 
Mr. Owen himself declares they will be most unjust, for our 
acuons to men ought m no way to be influenced by considerations 
ot merit or demerit, good or evil : but that the dealings themselves 
will lake place, we should be quite convinced, even without his 
repeated assertions that his whole system is founded with this 
object. 

And here again it is singular to see how the infidel, in blas- 
pheming Cliristianity, is compelled to adopt the very system 
which he contemns, omitting only those portions which make it 
])racticable. We ha I thought that the Almighty Author of 
Christianity had, 1800 years iigo, come down upon the earth, 
proclaiming the same melancholy fact of man’s subjection to an 
external power, which, hy himself, he was unable to control — 
speaking of him as ‘ a captive,’ as ‘ in prison,’ as ‘ unable to get 
out,' as ‘ fast bound in misery and iron,’ as the slave of his flesh, 
and of the prince of this world and of darkness.’ It was not left 
for the nineteenth century to make such a discovery. No good or 
wise man ever lived, who did not feel and groan over his state of 
bondage here upon eat th ; and the very essence of vice is the 
omission of efforts to be tree. But, of old, man also retxignised 
within himself, not only liis chains and fetters, but a spirit strug- 
gling to escai>e ; an eye turned up to heaven, looking longingly for 
release; a voice crying for assistance, and catching at any sound 
which promised aid : this fact the new Folly lias forgotten. Man 
is with it a slave, and a slave he is to remain, conientedly and in- 
extricably— only society is to mould and form him anew, so as to 
prevent him from feeling his fetters, How^ society itself is ever 
to become emancipated from the influence of the old system — bow 
the darkness in which we hav’e been living couhl ever produce 
light, it is olniUcd to explain. If external impressions generate 
corresponding internal sensations, and tliose sensations again by 
necessity g^eratc corresponding external acts, and these acts 
again i^en^rate^ more similar sensations, how in the world are we 
to escape never ending circle? By some singular good 

luck the old man who has been dreaming of a new 

worhb tluit he has escaped from the fatality ; and, like 

atoms, has struck out of the tram«-road 16 originate an 
wW couri^* His ignorance is only equal to 
His ^Bi^etitations over tlie present state of mait> bi$ dmire of 
sointthing better, n part of the improvement^ which he 

nothibg but the hackiteyed principl^,^ on wlnek 
W<U'y religion, and aovdety^ has 

stunted fiinoe the^world bt^n. IPha only part«» whsdh oah tslaim 
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to be nr)velties_, are no novel ties in Newgate or in Be<Uaiu. Few 
fanatics have risen up either in religion or in politics, without 
promising a nev) moral world, though iew have hitherto dreamed 
of accomplishing it by such means as his, without it being ueces- 
sary to commit them to the care either of a gaoler or a keeper. 
He is claiming by his own confession a miraculous power, a 
power to interrupt the course of necessity, to make, first, society 
and then man entirely different from what the laws of his nature 
must make him by the Socialists’ own confession. And that 
such a power has been sent into the world, and is working in the 
world at this moment, Christians well know', and that the end 
will be in time a new moral world — a wholly new creation — 
where men will neither hate, nor covet, nor censure, nor punish, 
nor fear poverty, i>r famine, or sickness ; when they shall ha\ e all 
things in common, and all things beyond the utmost abundance 
of their desires. But then neither will they be sensual, iiov blas- 
phemous, nor passive slaves of sense, nor criminals, nor atheists, 
nor selfish and self indulgent, nor vicious in any other form, 
which Mr- Owen hopes to reconcile with the bliss of his promist*d 
millennium. 

'Fhere were unhappy heretics in the first centuries of the 
Church, who claimed the same power with him of establishing 
a New Moral World, but claimed it as messengers from heaven, 
as supernaturally inspired, wanting only one tiling — cicdeutials in 
the shape of miracles to attest their mission. Then came others, 
who would work the same wonder by an usurpation in the name 
of the Church. The founders of the religious orders were pro- 
phets ol a New Moral World — all enemies to covetousness — 
all for bidders of marriage — all declared rcformeis of the existing 
evils of society. Then came a third body, the friars and the 
Jesuits. I'hey also would form a New Moral World ; and some 
shadow of authority they possessed in the assumed supremacy 
of tlie Pope, to whom they piofessed to subject it. On them 
followed Anabaptists, and Brownists, and Fifth Monarchy men, 
and all the other enthusiasts who set to work to reform the 
Church, that is, to establish a New Moral World, .without refer- 
ence to precedent or law, as individual Christians only* But 
even they claimed divme illumination. And then bad poli^ 
Uciaiia> with their new codes of Jaws and new theories of civil 
gover^enfc'hadkedby Housepf Commons ai^ tlie headsman 

who deeapsiated their soversugjcu And lastly came phUosophera of 
s€ienc€^nen> who wiwild extirpat^.'^! abuses from the face the 
eardiv-aad xmke their feUow*cr^ares and toppy fay 

knowledge^by^nechanics’ and and 

a bo^ of ^ at ^ Univorsiiry-rby 

, ‘ teaching 
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teaching men that a rat is not a dog, that A is not B, that it 
takes so many inches to go round the earth, and so many more to 
go round the sun; that Romans once lived at Rome, and Gieeks 
at Athens — that twenty and twenty make forty — that if you 
swallow arsenic, it will poison you — and if you plant acorns, they 
will certainly grow, and grow with their roots downwards ana 
their houghs up in the air. — These men had their miracles 
likewise — their steam-engines, and railways, and printing- 
presses, and calculating machines, and iron animals, which did 
man service, and made his clothes, and ground his corn, like 
Homer’s tripods. Such things they hailed as miracles, for the 
very reason that they were not miracles ; that they were ex- 
plicable by man’s power to combine the laws of nature — while 
with the same mouth they denied the existence of any miracle 
whatever, which they could not by experience discover to be 
none at all. 

And now, a fit conclusion! as if, having cast olF the Church, 
an<l every semblance of a Church, and religion, and law, and 
statesmanship, and all philosophy but sense, one after the other, 
the human mind was now ready to believe anything, however 
gross, there comes a man without any credentials whatever, with 
a denial of all authority, eitlier original or delegated, boasting 
himself ' a passive machine in the hands of fate,’ a selfish, inte- 
rested, solitary, unsupported propagator of a system yet un- 
heard of in the world, and holding out only four nostrums as a 
panacea for all the ills of life — atheism, divorce, infanticide, and 
the destruction of master manufacturers; — and hundreds are 
found to follow him — not miserable starving beggars, or gentle- 
men, whose organisation has developed itself in the shape of pick- 
pockets or rioters, but what are called educated men — educated as 
the nineteenth centtjkry educates her children, to read and write — 
men who can translate French, and write grammatically, and quote 
the Bible — who have been head-clerks in counting-houses, teachers 
in Sunday schools, small surgeons, notaries public, middling shop- 
keepers, ^ enlightened mechanics,’ and even, it is a fact, persons 
who e^n to subscribe thousands for the propagation of this 

new mania* 

SnreJy in,all this, if we wanted such an evidence^if the state 
of tb6 county did not show it on all other sides alike — there is 
proof judicial blindness falling on an age, which caJb itself 
wise — ^wltose sins are remaining on it, because, with thick dark- 
ness on its sight, it says that it can see. Surely if our hands are 
powerless to quell tlie nuisance — ^if we dare not touch it, lest its 
stench should break cut fiwther and poison the iand-^what must 
be our oWn weakness, anti the surrounding corruption i What is 

to 
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to becomo of h nation, whose faith is so sickly that blasphemy, 
in the most silly of forms, is likely to overthrow it ? Where arc 
the powers of government, if it cannob or dare not, punish what 
it professes to believe a hideous crime? What has become of 
public opinion — of that voice, which legislatures and judges, 
and priests, and kings, are appointed to sound trumpet- tongued 
throughout the land, proclaiming truth and goodness to a people, 
if it cannot speak without ruining what it is appointed to guard? 
If a dead beetle or any other noxious thing is found in a nest of 
ants, they do not carelessly proceed with their work, as if, by 
letting it remain, they would not ultimately be poisoned. They 
carry it Jiway piecemeal, cover it up, destroy it, and never rest 
till it is destroyed, by the instinct which God has given them. 
And in the midst of this great country there is an organised 
society for the propagation of blasphemy and atheism ; of maxims 
which destroy the very moral existence of man, and of foulnesses 
which cannot be written of — and yet this offensive carrion is 
to remain amf)ng us untouched — and sw^cll in its putrescence, 
poisoning and defiling all around it! Is it because it is no nui- 
sance, and blasphemy no crime — or because Englishmen are so 
seared in conscience that they would revenge its punishment as 
])ersecution ? 

For this, let us remember, is the real character of the nui- 
sance. As a politico-economical speculation. Socialism has al- 
ways failed, and always must fail. It is absurd, but it is com- 
paratively innocent. Anything, which would put an end to the 
flagitious corruptions of our present manufacturing system — 
Avhich would extinguish covetousness — which would prevent the 
accumulation of capital in a few hands, and distribute it among 
many— -raising the mechanic from a mere drudge to comfort and 
independence — would indeed be a boon to the world. No Chris- 
tian quarrels with this end*^ — he only wonders, first, that man in 
his senses should think to accomplish it by the agency of joint- 
stock societies, uncontrolled by a higher and better power than 
their own; and, secondly, that the Church itself is not forming 
plans for some such institution under her own:,;oyei; But this 
politico- economical character is only the mask, uuder which the 
Owen sect has enrolled and legalised itself iu thf/eye^bf the 
statutes. Mr, Tidd Pratt, they boast, has inspected their rules, 
and announced that they contain nothing contrary to, the law. 
Surely^ we may observe> ‘ by the bye, this should Be looked 
at. ' It .^as nOt of old the practice to allow societies to* shoot up 
like mushrooms in the heart of the atate,. to m visimtion. 
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‘ The objects of this Society shall be to raise funds fbr mutual assist- 
ance, maintenance, and education, which funds shall be applied for the 
purchase or rental of land, whereon to erect suitable dwellings, and 
other buildings ; wherein the members shall, by united labour, support 
each other, and arrange the powers of production, distribution, con- 
sumption, and education, so as to j)roducc among the members feelings 
of pure cliarity and social atfection for each other, and practically plant 
the standard of “ peace and good will on earth,’* tow ards all men.’ — 
RnleSy p. 1 1. 

Where was the careless statesman who framed so lax a slatuh', 
under which a body of blasphemers, with nearly the very same 
watchword as that of the French Revolution, could enroll them- 
selves in an organised form under the sanction of Mr. Tidd Pratt, 
and then defy the law?' 

‘ It was,’ said the Bishop of Exeter, ‘ not merely an English society. 
No ; it was an universal society. It professed its determination to ex- 
tend itself all over the world ; but at present he believed it had not gone 
beyond France. At this moment its influence w'as felt in England, 
perhaps he should rather say in the British isles, to a very great extent. 
According to its code, Great Britain was divided into fourteen principal 
districts. A congress met annually which assumed to itself a legisla- 
tive powder for directing the whole proceedings of the general body. The 
congress assembled, he believed, at different points in different years. 
Two delegates were sent from all the places wiierc there wexe charter 
branches of the society, not amounting to less than sixty-one. There 
was besides an executive body — the Central Court. He did not know 
how often tliat met ; but he believed it was in a constant state and 
capacity of meeting. That body superintended the formation of asso- 
ciations throughout the land, and appointed missionaries to each of the 
fourteen districts into which the United Kingdom was divided by the 
society. There were no fewer than' 350 tow'ris regularly visited by 
those missionaries. Very small suras were individually contrihutcrl for 
their support. Twopence, threepence, and even less, was contributed 
by each member. But such was their number, that the subscription 
afforded those missionaries not less than 30^, per week, which, with 
other incidental advantages, made the situation a matter of importance 
to persons in their situation of life.’ — Speech^ p. 3. 

These missionaries attend public meetings of all kinds for the 
purpose of obtruding their views ; 3oO places are already exposed 
to their pollutions, and upwards of 100,000 members are reckoned 
among their hearers. Their blasphemies themselves have been 
already ex; osed in the Bishop of Exeter s Speech, and we may 
spare our readers the pain of quoting them ; but the fundamental 
axiom which they put forth is the denial of a God, and of a future 
state, and this is stated broadly and nakedly, without equivocation, 
or any philosophical eig^velopiQhent. In tiie case of lectures against 
their system, they anxiously promote discussion. They make re- 
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^ular reports of their progress, distribute an immonso number of 
tracts, (our table at this moment is covcre<l with them,) clieaj), not 
ungrammatically written ; some veiled in something like philoso- 
phical language, others putting forward blasphemy and infidelity 
in the grossest form. They arc men conceited, pragmatical, and 
busy, who have had a half-and-half education, and some expe- 
rience perhaps in organising other local societies ; the very class, 
let us remind the Church, who would have been made her most 
efficacious agents in disseminating truth among the poor, had 
they been taken up by a perfect Church system, and educated 
properly through a sound organisation of middle schools; and 
one thing is especially to be observed, that, as they act as indivi- 
duals, they are enabled to put forth the secret opinions of the 
society in the boldest shape, without comjuomising the society 
itself. 

This propagation of blasphemy was no part of Mr. Owen’s ori- 
ginal proposition. It is an afterthought, but, like many other after- 
thoughts, it seems to have swallowed up the original intention. Mr. 
Owen commenced only with excludbuf reliyion under the pretence 
of admit tiny all. It was the fault whicli Mr. Southey found with 
him. And it would have been happy if that distinguished man had 
been induced, by such a deficiency, to abstain from any panegyric 
on the person, of whose scheme it formed a feature. Rut when 
a man is to be condemned, or punislied, and held up to scorn in 
the most efficacious way, wc exclude him from society, we send 
him to Coventry. And so it is with the exclusion of positive 
religion from any place where, naturally and properly, it may 
hold a station. No blasphemy so effectually condemns it. 

What, then, are the doctrines of this rational religion?’ 
Atheism? Assuredly not. Atheism is as much an impossibility 
as the disbelief of one’s own existence ; for no man can be con- 
scious that he exists himself without being conscious also that 
something else exists beyond him, to which he must conform 
himself — which is a power beyond and above him-— and of which 
he will make his God. And yet Atheism is its profession, the 
material world being all the while its God : — 

‘ We have been requested to state our opinion respecting that, at 
present, to us^ mysterious Powder, “ which directs the atom, and controls 
the aggregate of nature.’* 

‘ We reply, That human knowledge is not sufficiently ctdvamced to 
enable us to^ state, upon this subject^ more than probable conjectures^ 
derived from those laws of nature which have-been made known to us. 

* From these laws we deduce tfic follomug conjectures^ as probable 
truths: — ’ . tr 

^l^t. That au eternal, uncaused Existedw hasever filled the universe, 
and ii, therefore, omnipresent. . ^ ^ 

2 M 2 ^ 
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‘ 2nd. That this eternal, uncaused, omnipresent Existence possesses 
attributes to “direct the atom and control the aggregate of nature in 
other words, to govern the universe as it is governed. 

‘ 3rd. That these attributes, being eternal and infinite, are incompre- 
hensible to man. 

‘ 4th. That these etenial and infinite attributes arc, probably, those 
laws of nature by which, at all times, in all places, the operations of the 
universe are incessantly continued. 

‘ 5th. That it is of no importance by what name men call this eternal, 
uncaused, omnipresent existence, because such names alter nothing, 
explain nothing; and man knows the forms and qualities of those ex- 
istences around him oidy so far as his senses have been made to perceive 
them. 

‘ 6th That, if this Power had desired to make the nature of its ex- 
istence known to man, it would have enabled him to comprehend it, 
without mystery or doubt. 

‘ 'Jth. That, as this knowledge has not yet been given to or acquired 
by man, it is not essential to his Avell-being and happiness. 

‘ 8th. That man is formed to be what he is by this Power ; and that 
the object of his existence is the attainment of happiness. 

‘ 9th. That the Power which made man cannot ever, in the slightest 
iota, be changed in its eternal course, by the request or prayer of so 
small and insignificant a I *'ing as man is, when compared with the uni* 
verse and its operations. 

‘ lOtli. That all dissensions among men, on these mere speculative 
matters, are the greatest mistakes that man has ever made, and are 
now the most formidable obstacles to his attainment of happiness— the 
ultimate object of his nature. 

‘ 11th. That, fur the convenience of discourse, it is necessary that 
some concise term should be adopted, by which to designate this eter- 
nal, uncaused, omnipresent Power ^ and that the term God is, perhaps, 
as unexceptionable for this purpose ns any one word that can be em- 
ployed ; and it has the additional recommendation of general use in its 
favour. 

‘ 1 2th. That, therefore, this eternal, uncaused, infinite, incomprehen- 
sible Power, will probably be called God in the Millennium. 

‘ The next question which has been asked is, What is the whole 
duty of man to this Power ? 

‘ We reply, That the whole duty of man is to attain the object of his 
existence; vdiich is, to be happy himself, to make his fellow-beings 
happy ^ and to c?ideavour to make the existence of all that are formed 
to feel pleqfure and pain, as delightful as his knowledge and power, 
and the'r nature, will admit, 

‘ “ What !*’ will the superstitions and irrational exclaith, “ tto com- 
pulsory, or state religion — no forms and ceremonies — no temples -^no 
I)rayers — no gloom — no mortification of the flesh or spirit-^no anger 
on account of religious differences — no religious persecution ? What ! 
friendship, and kindness, and. charity for Jew and Gentile? What! 
nothing to be done by man for the glory of God, hut to make himself 

and 
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and all other living beings as happy as possible? This is downright 
blasphemy and infidelity !” 

‘ Yes, this is what men trained according to the notions of the old 
immoral world think and say ; it is the language of insanity and mad- 
ness ; and, ns men have hitherto been trained to be insane or mad, it is 
natural for them thus to feel and express themselves. 

‘ But in the Millennium state, to produce happiness will be the only 
religion of man ; and the worship of God will consist in the practice of 
active benevolence and useful industry; in the accpiisition of knowledge, 
in uniformly speaking the language of truth, and in the expression of 
the joyous feelings which a life in accordance with nature and truth is 
sure to produce. 

‘ Thus will a religion be established which will ofiend no sensible 
man, be adopted first by the intelligent and rational of all sects, in all 
countries, and afterwards by the human race, when it shall become one 
nation and one people, having one language and one interest, and when 
Truth, or the “ knowledge of the Lord, shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea.*’ * — Robert Oiven^s NeioMoi'al World, voLii. No. 5. 

If the miserable man who wrote this trash knew aiiythine: of 
that mighty Nature, whose laws he dares to speak of, the very first 
tiling which he would be compelled to recognise is, that he is 
placed from his birth in a covenant with it. Why will he not 
thrusf his hand into the fire? Because the fire declares that, if 
he does, it will burn him. Why wdll he not attempt to walk 

upon the water? Because the water threatens to drown him. 
And yet the fire will warm, and the water wdll refresh him, if he 
will learn their nature and submit to their laws. Ay, and these 
stern, inexorable elements, which can thus destroy him in a mo- 
ment — without whose ministering aid his life cannot subsist for a 
day — which, when he disobeys or neglects them, break loose to 
ravage cities and swallow up navies, are yet, to those who will obey 
them, who will recur to mediating powers which they submit to, as 
docile and as flexible as infants. Who shall dare to say that the 
Spirit, which made man, cannot be bent by prayers of man, when 
the hard and senseless matter, which He has placed against us like 
a rock, becomes yielding as water to the hand, when we have 
learned and conformed ourselves to the mediations which He has 
appointed? And what is the first thing which this poor wov-^ 
shipper of I^ature will have to learn ? A creed, a formula of 
faith, describing the laws of N ature, its attributes, its mysteries — 
for mysteries they must be before they have been reduced to his 
own personal experiences. And is this creed a short or easy 
one ? No, it contains the whole code of every branch of phy- 
sical science. And is it of little consequence ? Will it bear to be 
trifled with ? Will it be punctilious and scrupulous in e^^acting a 
most rigid conformity, even to an iota of the truth, under penalty 
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of entire destruction ? What does this rational religionist say to 
the damnatory clauses in that Athanasian creed of nature, accord- 
ing to i^hich he believes, that a spark dropped in a powder- 
magazine — a mere spark, dropped carelessly, doubtingly, igno- 
rantly, will explode it as well as a conflagration — by which a 
pin’s head of deviation from the right line will hurl a man over 
a precipice — by which a touch will spread a plague through a 
nation as well as universal contact? These creeds, thereiore, 
are to be learned by him at his peril. And learned how ? He 
answers, by experience. By experience ! What will become 
of the child, who is to learn the suffocating law of water by 
running into it; and the univers^ity of that law by running into 
it always ?— who must not abstain from putting bis finger into the 
candle, until after a valid number of experiments — who must 
taste and empty all the bottles in his mother’s medicine-chest, 
before he is convinced that they are poisons ? Mr. Owen, of 
whose sanity the Bishop of Exeter may well doubt, and wish 
to doubt, founds all knowledge on experience ; and ex})erience, 
we thinh, will inform him, if nothing better has done so before, 
that it is wisest, and safest, and most usual, to learn our creeds 
of Nature from the testimony of men — to begin with taking 
Newton’s word for the m-n'cment of the planets — to consult Hr. 
Buckland when ’vve are boring for coal — to go to Sir Henry Hal- 
ford or Sir Astley Cooper if we require to know the mode by 
which a fever is to be quenched, or a bone set. Experience, 
we think, would tell him that testimony — the testimony of man — 
testimony, not so much to opinion, but to facts — is the very 
sheet-anchor of our existence, the guide of our actions, the 
record of the past, the light of the future, the criterion of truth, 
the foundation of belief. What right has Mr. Owen, or Mr. 
Anybody, to advise, or rebuke, or form plans, or propagate opi- 
nions, except on the validity of testimony ? And therefore, when 
he stands before the Power of Nature, a;id asks how to discover 
its laws, the first warning of that Power is, that he look carefully 
to testiruony — consult those who have studied it before, to whom 
it has revealed itself already. And where are they to be found ? 
Has that same Power loft him without such witnesses and guides? 
How came he to be born with parents? How is it that the very 
presence of a fellow-man is a warning to him, and a teachef? 
Qui habet c^item, habet inagistrum. How is it that he is born 
into a state of society under kings, magistrates, legislators, and 
tutors, whose interest and duty it is to testify to him his own in- 
terest and duty? No, Nature has not left this need of man un- 
provided for. She has given him a cloud of witilesses to her 
material laws ; founded a Chtirch of science, as well as of reli- 
gion. 
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and lords, they never can expect these to he others than tyrants 
and madmen ; — but Mr. Owen’s denunciation is more extensive — 

‘ Thus, also, have the middle classes of society, in what are most 
erroneously called civilized countries, been made, by the existing classi- 
fication, anything but rational beings. 

‘ The professions, civil and military, the leading merchants, bankers, 
manufacturers, and tradesmen, are, one and all, systematically trained, 
]>y the objects and persons around them, to become deprived of every 
rational perception, and fit only to occupy one of the larger or smaller 
cells in our, at present, terrestrial lunatic asylums. 

‘ It is indeed doubtful whether they have yet advanced so far as to 
admit their best and kindest friends to attempt their cure, without 
arousing all their angry or irrational feelings. For, hitherto, when 
their least mentally injured and most disinterested fcllow-men have 
made, at great personal risk, some effort to convince them of some im- 
))ortant error, and to show them a valuable truth, these comparatively 
wise men have nnifonnly experienced severe persecution, and many of 
them have suffered death, and some even under the most excruciating 
tortures. 

‘ These so-callcd civil professions are real enemies, and most formid- 
able ones too, to the human race. They destroy the minds and morals 
of all, and materially injure the health of all; they arc, in fact, the 
cause of all the deception and hypocrisy which spoil the human cha- 
racter, and make the earth a pandemonium instead of a terrestrial 
paradise ; a paradise which truth, with the progress already attained 
in the arts and sciences, would now soon form it to become. The 
irrationality of these professions will appear the more glaring, when 
it is called to mind that individuals are taken out of families to be 
trained to deceive and prey upon the other members of the family; 
for tlic priests, lawyers, and medical men, contmually deceive and prey 
upon every other class in society, but especially upon the agriculturists, 
manufacturers, merchants, traders and operatives, who they consider 
are trained to be their dupes, and are fair game, from whom to make 
their fortunes.* 

But perhaps the following cover, repeated on many of their 
tracts, will supersede any farther hints. We only beg our 
readers to observe the medley ; — 

‘ Now publishing, iu Weekly Numbers, at Threepence e£ab ; and in Monthly Parts 

at One Shilling : 

BllONTEIlRE»S LIFE AND CHARACTER OF MAXIMILIAN ROBES- 
PIERRE, 

Proving, by irrefragable Facts and Arguments, that that “ bloodthirsty Monster,’* and 
wholcsSle barbarian Murderer of the French People, was one of the most humane, 
virtuous, noble-minded, and enlightened Reformers that ever existed in the World. 


BUONARROTPs HISTORY of BABEUF’s CONSPIRACY for EQUALITY. 
In Twenty Numbers, at 2d, eadi. 

A FINE BUST OF EPICURUS. Engraved on Steel proofs 0 6 

A FINE POHTIUIT OF THOMAS FiUNE ; bemitifully engraved on steel, 
with a fac-simile of his haudwrith^g ♦proofs 1 0 

Ditto Ditto Tlaiti. 0 6 

PORTRAIT 
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PORTIIAIT OF MARY 0 .J 

Ditto OR. PRIRSTLEY 0 3 


BASIA : 

Or, The Kisses ok Johannes SECltNous. To wliicli arc added, Fragments and 
Selections from various Authors. Price Sixpence. 

VOLNEY’S LAW OF NATURE. Price 4d. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF PRIESTCRAFT ; 

Abridged from the larger Work of William Uowitt. Price Is, (id. 
CARPENTER^s LIFE OF MILTON. 

Boards, 3s. (id. ; or iu Six Parts, at 6d, each. 

CONSIDERATIONS touching the Likeliest Means to Remove Hirelings out of the 
Church. By John Milton. Price 6d. 

AN ADDRESS 

On the Benefits of General Knowledge ; more especially, the sciences of Mineralogy, 
Geology, Botany, and Entomology. By the late Rowland Detuosiek. Price 2d. 

THE RIGHT AND EXPEDIENCY OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 
Price One Penny. 

THE BTBI.E OF REASON. In Numbers, at Twopence, 

THE CHARACTER OF W. CORBETT, M.P. 

By William Hazlitt. Price 2d. 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF VOLNKY, 

To which is added, the celebrated Dialogue In'tween the People and the Privileged 

Classes. Priee 2d. 

Just Published, price 2d. a Brief and Interesting Sketch of 
THE LIFE OF M. DE VOLTAIRE. 

Price •2d. An Interesting Sk«‘tch of the 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE BARON IPHOLBACH. 

ADDRESS ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE CLERICAL PROFESSION. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Price .3d. 

PREFACE TO THE (EDIPUS JUDAICUS OF SIR WILLIAM 
DRUMMOND. Price Id.’ 

We see that two self-constituted societies, called the City of 
London Mission, and the Christian Instruction Society, have 
taken, one of them the theatre of the London Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, and the other a chapel near Red Lion S({uare, in which 
courses of lectures have been delivered on the subject of Socialism. 
If these are merely lectures, not discussions — such as have been 
rashly undertaken in many parts of the manufacturing districts, 
to the great triumph and encouragement of the Socialists — the 
principal thing to be lamented is — that parties should have 
ventured on the task, who, by their own principles, must be de- 
feated in it; for we observe they are almost exclusively Dis- 
senters ; and Owenism, we beg to assure them, is only a species 
of Dissent. 

The lists of these lecturers and their chosen topics are before 
us; and we must confess ourselves entirely in the dark if they^ 
one and all, mean anything but an appeal to the understand- 
ing, to the moral sentiments, to the personal interests, and the 

personal 
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])orson?il experienro of oach hearer^ »as the proper standard by 
which to measure Divine truths and right and wrong. If this bo 
not the standard appealed to^, what is it ? Is it revealed law ? 
But the Dissenters must prove the fact of their revelation^ and 
for this they must go to the witness, the historical witness of the 
church — for its witness not only to the simple fact, but to the 
definite form of the revelation itself: since a revelation not defi- 
nite is a contradiction in terms. But throw themselves on this, 
and what becomes of dissent ? If there be this positive witness, 
why secede from, and set it at nought? And, therefore, dissent 
dares not grapple with these blasphemies by bringing forward a 
|K)sitive, definite, external, revealed law ; and its other standard 
the blasphemer will gladly accept, for it is the very foundation of 
his system. We do go by our reason, they will say, and vve do 
not understand Christianity; and, therefore, we reject it. We do 
act according to our conscience, and our conscience is shocked at 
nothing which promises to be useful. We do lay, with you, the 
greatest stress on morality, on charity, on the absurdity of fixed 
theological creeds, of established hierarchies. We consult, as 
you recommend, our own interests, and find it much more agree- 
able to make a paradise upon earth at once than to struggle on 
in fearful obedience with the prospect of heaven at a distance. 
We have read the Bible, as you recommend — the Bible, and 
the Bible alone — by ourselves ; — not carelessly, for the innumer- 
able inconsistencies which we produce in it show we have studied 
it deliberately. To you it seems inspired, to us not ; and who 
will decide between us ? We do agree with you, that marriage is 
not d rite which requires to be solemnly consecrated by God’s Jip- 
pointed ministers ; therefore, it is left to man’s will — therefore wo 
may do as we like with it, and we think it very inconvenient, and 
are logical and bold enough to remove the inconvenience without 
any prudery or false shame. You appeal to the misery of vice. 
We have no intention to be vicious. We mean to be prudent, and 
temperate, and amiable — to omit nothing from our catalogue of 
virtues but that one item of Christianity, on which item you your- 
selves evidently are quite in the dark, quarrelling with your- 
selves, and only agreeing in separating from a body, who have 
authority, which you want, for their belief, and in protesting 
against its receiving the assistance of the State to make your 
fellot\^*creatures Christians. Like you, we have a right to our 
opinions ; and if any of you are now too prejudiced under circum- 
stances h) be reformed up to our point, the young, at least, will 
understand us, and appreciate our proposal for their happiness. 

And tn this theire can be no answer. 

Bht the Church has a very different ground. It must raise up 
' more 
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more boldly than ever ks historical testimony to the fact of a reve- 
lation^ and to the definiteness of the revelation itself. Beyond 
this, it has no concern with minds without its pale. When it has 
given its witness publicly ‘ to what ii has seen and heard,' its task 
is done, and God will do the rest. For those within it, who ac- 
knowledge that testimony, and act upon it, it may pour out the 
whole abundance of its knowledge, to show the reasonableness, 
and wisdom, and benevolence, and usefulness of the system which, 
as coming from God, we are bound and glory to receive, whether 
we can explain it or not. And we are rejoiced to see that one of 
the most valuable members whom the Church can lx>ast. Dr. 
Hook— who is happily stationed «at Leeds where the Socialists 
have fixed their head-quarters — is engaged with a body of his 
brother clergymen in composing and disseminating some very 
judicious tracts for this purjx)se. Few persons have done more 
for the Church than Dr. Hook ; and his view of the mode in 
which the evil must be met, is worthy of his high reputation. 
But the very first lesson to be taught to churchmen is to listen 
to no suggestions, to read no books, to attend no meetings, to ab- 
stain from polluting themselves by any communication whatever 
with infidels and blasphemers. It is the rule laid down in the 
Church — by the Bible — by common prudence, which ])roliibits 
the indulgence of curiosity in tasting p(;isons, or the attacking an 
enemy rashly with weapons, which we do not know how to use ; 
and, haj)pily, in this case, there am be notliing to confuse its 
application, as when poor people are led away to dissenting 
chapels, under the notion that they only hear the .same truths as 
in the Church. Punishment is the only form by which a Cliris- 
tian can recognise them, and punishment by the law of the land. 

If to this the Church could add her own solemn Excommu- 
nication, it would be a movement of incalculable importonce. 
Excommunication, even Locke confesses, is no persecution. It 
is a privilege essential to the very existfeince of a religious society, 
indeed of any st)ciety. There never was a case in which its 
reas<mable ness would be more intelligible, or its duty more ob- 
viously imperative. It would act as a solemn warning— convey 
the denunciations of the Church in a clear and indisputable 
form to every part of the country. It would remind men of the 
great truth, that the Church has within her power a fountain of 
spiritual blessings, which she can open and shut, which she 
self trusts in unfeignedly, which she will not permit to be pro* 
faned, however others may scorn them. And the first step to 
make others recognise the existence of a privilege to exert 
it ourselves. It would be an act of authority wholly independent 
of the State. It would also be an act of power> like a city sur- 
rounded 
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rounded by enemies^ who had gone out and come in at their 
pleasure, at last rousing itself, and shutting its gates; and the 
moment the Church begins to show this power, it will find 
numbers to rejoice in it, and throw themselves under her pro- 
tection. Socialism itself is a symptom of the craving now rising 
on all sides for the ilevelopment of some realised society out of 
the present disorganised atoms of our civil and ecclesiastical 
ruins. If in the present anomalous stale of the law any tem- 
jK>ral evil, such as outlawry, followed the excommunication, it 
would be necessary to clear this away, and let the spiritual pu- 
nishment stand quite alone. The man, indeed, on whom it fell 
might laugh at it as a penalty for which he cared nothing ; but 
the Church itself would be invigorated and relieved, and animated 
for fresh exertions ; and the clergy, especially, would be saved 
from one most painful and distressing situation, to which they are 
now exposed. There is nothing to prevent these blasphemers 
from bringing a dead body to the church, and compelling the 
clergyman by the law of the land to read the burial service over 
it. Even now there are numberless instances, in which the exist- 
ing state of this law, and the suspension of the act of excommu- 
nication, press most anxiously on the minds of the clergy. But 
what would be the mockery, and triumph, and ridicule, the per- 
plexity of ignorant Cliristians, the huinilialion of the clergyman, 
the doubt thrown on the reality of all we hear uttered and pro- 
fessed by ministers of God in the most solemn of moments, if a 
man, whose profession it has been to defame the Bible, to insult 
Christianity, to deny God, to mock at another life, may claim to 
have his remains accompanied to the grave with the same words 
of comfort and thanksgiving which are uttered over the body of a 
(Christian ! It is scarcely possible to imagine a circumstance which 
would inflict a more deadly blow on the character of the Church, 
and on the faith of its members. It may be hoped that the same 
Providence, which has alretidy roused the heads of the Church to 
attack the nuisance in the legislature, will save it from this 
calamity under their own spiritual jurisdiction. 

And yet, even if this be done, and if the law succeeds in re- 
pressing all overt acts of blasphemy, will the Church be satisfied ? 
Will all be safe ? No ! most assuredly not ! The Church never 
can be satisfied~religion, and virtue, and obedience, and loyalty 
never can be free from these outrages, again and again to be re- 
peated, so long as things continue in their present position. Soci^ 
alism has not dropped from the clouds, but sprung out of the 
earth. It is the rank produce of a ratik soil, uncultivated, and 
full of poison* 

How is it, that our manufacturing, towfis> occupying as they do 

the 
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the very vitals of the country, are hot^beds of this profligacy an<l 
sedition? First, because they are full of poverty. But pciverty 
will increase and multiply until either some legislative enactment, 
or the ruin, which sodner or later must fall on unbridled eompe- 
litiom 6r the growth of manufactures in foreign countries, shall 
have put limits to our present unbounded market and gambling 
speculations, and made , demand regular, and wages adequate. 
You may destroy your corn-laws, and with them your agricultural 
population, and so purchase a short respite from ruin to the 
master^ — though none to tlie workmen — but competition will only 
advfince so much more rapidly, the convulsions of trade liecorne 
more frequent, the population more alarmingly corrupt. But, if 
the market is diminished, what is to become of the population 
created by the present demand? You must provide for them by 
colonisation, both abroad and ou our own waste lands. Still there 
is the influx of Irish labourers. Now there are poor-laws in 
Ireland, this ought to be stopped. Then rise up the national 
encumbrances. How is our debt to be paid, if our manufactures 
are curtailed? We answer, that, if our manufactures continue as 
they are, they will in a few years generate sufficient power to 
sweep away at one explosion, not only a national debt, but a 
national constitution, a national religion, a national name. Any 
amount of debt may be tolerated, if the heart and mind of the 
people is sound and healthy. None will be safe, if corruption 
advances as at present. 

But who then is to attempt to grapple with this dense mass of 
population, and throw this chaos into form and order ? It must 
be the Church; without the Church, the State is powerless^ It 
cannot teach, nor guide, nor watch over, nor infuse moral 
principles, nor communicate, what is greatest of all, that, without 
which all other things must fail, the supernatural power to resist 
evil, and work out good — without the Church. And never had a 
Church to perform a task so grand or*6o difficult. Oh, that she 
would raise herself up to fulfil it as she ought ! Oh, that she 
would look the whole battle in the face; measure it in its height 
and breadth ; measure her own weakness first, and gather up her 
arms for the conflict ; that, if she did not conquer, at least she 
might perish nobly. One thing she has provided in abundance, 
the writljen word ; but bibles alone are powerless, l^he Socialists 
have bibfles, read them, quote them, and even praise them^ in 
defence. of Atheism. Churches she is now adding, .^d with an 
energy, if not equal — or anything like equal— to. the demand, yet 
full of comfort for the present, and hope for Uie future, . But 
churches require preachers ; and preachers wiU'Jrroduce churches 
ranch , more easily than churches will produce preachers. We 

want 
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want clergynicn — a whole army of clergy, sufficient to act 
regularly, consistently, efficaciously, on the millions who arc 
dependent upon them. What should we say to a Secretary 
of State, who proposed to keep the population of London in 
order by twenty or thirty policemen? What should we think of 
a schoolmaster who, single-handed, undertook tlie education of 
1000 boys? And yet the moral police, the spiritual education, 
and in tliat all the other education of the English people, is in this 
condition. And why is it thus ? Because the Church has no 
means of sending out more labourers — She is impoverished. And 
yet ill some way or other this miserable blank must be supplied. 
We want some bold and master hand to trace out the old outlines 
of our ecclesiastical polity — not those excrescences added on by 
Romanism, which only encumbered and pulled down by their 
own weight the original solid walls, but— -all that really be- 
longed to the old Catholic scheme of Cdiristianity ; and to lay the 
foundations anew, or raise a new building on their ruins. Of tiiese 
the very first part re([uired is a nursery for the clergy. At present 
we have none. The Universities give general education ; and a 
very imperfect outline (for they cannot do more) of the rudiments 
of Theology. But we w^ant seminaries, which shall create a body 
of men, who may be most useful in the (Church without having 
been able to incur the necessary expenses of an University educa- 
tion. For these we must look to our Cathedrals, if the Providence, 
which has hitherto postponed the deadly blow aimed at the 
Church through them, is continued to preserve them. The 
Bishops of Chichester, and Bath and Wells, have already formed 
plans of this kind ; and the seminaries thus established may lie 
judiciously fed, both from the national schools and the middle 
s cbools^now forming under diocesan superintendence, so as to 
< Iraw off from the inferior classes the most gifted ami intelligent 
scholars, raise them to a higldy respectable position in society, save 
them from becoming, as^'^they now become, the half-instructed, 
half-witted agents of mischief, and bind the classes from which 
they are taken to the interests of religion, as the Irish poor are 
i ttached to their Romanist system, by opening to them an en- 
trance into the highest spiritual offices, from which they are now 
generally excluded. In this diocesan- education plan, and in the 
gerins of a K^erical education-syj^tem lying dormant in our cathedral 
institutions^ thOr^ are the rudliibents of a grand design for re- 
building the walls of the Church, and let us pray lliat they may 
be fully developed* 

But this i& not klL Until we have opened our eyes to the 
great crying mistake in our present system, no muUiplication of 
clergy will effect much. When thb Diikc of Wellington was re- 
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salved to stand tbe of the enemy’s army> or to cbstige them 

himself, it .ws^ Rot :hi%^]^actt€e> we are sure^ to spread his tr<M>ps, 
soldier by spldier> ^itli fjiaoes of miles between eiw;b^ ovei\^ wbplo 
country. I^o Lh^ ih^yr them into dense colmuns-r^into hollow 
squares; and we must form onr clergy into dense, columns and 
hollow squares. We must have colleges of clergy establidmd 
tluoughout the land- — not monasteries, let us remember — we want 
no vow of celibacy, no vow of poverty, no self-invented asceticism, 
no new excrescence in the Churc-h exempted from the discipline of 
the Bishop;^ — all these were inventions of man, and they ended, as 
such inventions obtruded on the plans of God naturally would 
end, in the crimes of Popery and of the Reformation. But we 
ilo want, in our parochial system^ collegiate bodies, wdiich may give 
mutual support to the clergy, which may exhibit to the eyes of 
the people a permanent, living, moral power in the Church — not 
subject to the errors, and uifirmities, and mutability of indi- 
viduals — which shall grasp their minds as with a Imnd, not, as 
iiow^ attempt it with a little finger, from which the thumb and 
other fingers have been mutilated. Such bodies, properly or- 
ganised, would, in the first place, bo the best and most appropriate 
provision for thCvadditional parochial clergy. Tliey would main- 
tain them at the least expense ; confer on them a respectability 
and dignity which would render them indifferent to smallness of 
income— -enable them to continue their studies — to divide their 
labours — to bring under their immediate superintendence the 
many important operations which, to be well performed, must be 
carried on by the Church herself~such as educating the young, 
assisting the poor, contriving plans for bettering their condition, not 
wholly unlike Mr. Owens with the one exception of their being 
systematically religious; and providing refuges and occupations 
for the many of all classes, who now lie idle and unhappy about 
our country towns, and dissipated watering-places, with good fetd- 
ings, and active minds, and small inJi^mes — all ill-employed, 
but who, under proper tmning and instruction under such col- 
legiate bodies, might forfu* a. most important jwt of the moral 
machinery of the Church. Not one of these ends can bq accom- 
plished till, as of old, our clergy are stationed in colleges. Tlio 
Bkhopi^of Jjondon, we are rejoiced to hear, has made the first 
step t^^rds this grand restoration,^)y an establishmeji|| of the kind 
the worst districts of the metropolis;^ and he de^rves 
th^ratitudeof thq Church for sliowing us such an.cxamplei 
/^When this has been done, then we shall be able to attack, 
l>oldly and successfully, the real root of all th^ mischief— the 
self-will of man. Raise up legislators, or witn^es to the laws, 
whom the people will respect, and you may tgaCh them to respect 
^ laiv 
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law Itself ; and until we all have learned* from the highest to the 
lowest, to respect law, Socialisim> in some form or othcr-^that is, 
discontent with the condition in wMch we live-^oontempt for the 
will, and the revelation, and institutions of God— Vain, conceited 
schemes of refonnatiort— mischievous associations for canning 
them into pvactiee— shameless defiances of appointments whic‘h 
shackle our self-indulgence— and inational reasonings on mys- 
teries beyond our reach— this, which is the spirit of Socialism, 
will continne to prevail among us ; and its irruption upon religion, 
and morality, and society, in the gross naked form, in which it 
has now been laid bar(3, will only he a question of time. 

Lawlessness is our sin and our cui*sc throughout the whole 
range of society — in our morals as in our politics — in our phi- 
losophy as in religion — in onr practice as in theory. We de- 
spise antiquity, abhor restraint, recognise no power beyond us, 
and in the mists of a vague speculation overlook all the limits 
and warnings, which God, and not mere experience, has raised 
up to be our guides. Tt w'as not so with those great men, to 
whom we owe our liberties and grandeur ; it never was so with 
any man deserving the name of gieatness, or wisdom, or goodness 
— for man is never great except in submission to law, never wise 
but when lie distrusts himself, ne\et good but when obedience 
triumphs or self-indulgence. Few things, indeed, so strike a 
thoughtful mind as the timid, cautious, superstitious delicacy, with 
which the best of past generations recognised the obligation of 
laiv. Even when to common eyes its lines were scarcely visible, 
they seemed to foci them— they moved alxmt witli caution, as cer- 
tain blinded animals avoid by instinct the net spread before them. 
"Onr polity,’ says Bracton,* "is founded upon usage.’ Our 
common law is governed by precedent ; our religion established 
upon authority ; our church system modelled after antiquity ; our 
property perpetuated by inheritance; our government based upon 
succession ; the dearest rights and liberties of Englishmen claimed 
not as new inventions, but as our ancient and undoubted lurth- 
right. We owed everything to our fathers, we trusted nothing 
to our will.f So men used to think ; so they will think again, 
if Providence has yet in store for us the rescue of this country 
from destruction and they, who would aid in this great work, 
whether #n resistance to socialism or to any other nuisance 
muSt here take their stand, and teach others to stand likewise. 
WheA* schemes for man’s improvement^ are imagined, they will 

test them by the statute-law 'of a past and adequate exj^rience. 



* Qoxn autrf me m omnibus regiombub utantur legibu^ et ^uro teoiipto, hula 
Atiglia uea est lu sub fiuibue jure non 6<3rq>to ct conmetadun^o. — Bractoto, bb. i. c. I. 

\ Burke B^voIuUdu^ quarto eilit, ]^, 57. 
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VVtien infidelity starts^ they wll crush it with the historical 
fact of an inclisputahle definite revelation. When nature’s laws 
are outraged, they will aujiport them by the positive commands 
of God. They will not hojje for any Millenium in the future, 
which is to begin by overturping the past and mocking the present. 

They will not be afraid of that prejudice of antiquity ^ which 
makes a man’s virtue his habit, and his duty a part of his na- 
ture/ They will not cut off that chain of association, which 
links them to the whole human race, to all that have been, and all 
that are to come, by a mutual responsibility and dependence — 
which gives them their partnership in society, not in the perishable 
atoms of the day, but in the oite eternal system which holds all 
generations together — partnership in all science — a partnership 
in all art— -a partnership in every virtue and in all perfection.’f 
'J'hey will not act as if they were ^ masters of their possession in 
the state — not cut off the entail, or commit waste on the inherit- 
ance, by destroying at their pleasure the fabric of their society, 
hazarding to leave to those who come after them a ruin instead of 
an habitation, and teaching these successors as little to respect 
their contrivances as they had themselves respected the institu- 
tions of their forefathers.*;!; '^riicy will he quiet instead of restless, 
humble instead of ignorant, willing to learn, and cautious to 
teach ; as tolerant of conscientious error as they are firm in con- 
demning the error, and zealous in enlightening the conscience. 
They will never dream of ‘ beginning reformation by subversion* 
— of sacrificing justice to indulge benevolence — as if any benevo- 
lence could exist apart from order, and one man could possibly 
be benefited by the injury of another. They will venerate the 
doctrines of their religion and the constitution of their country ; 
not as a bundle of statutes, worm-eaten and illegible, which any 
hand may cast behind the fire, or scrawl over with visionary pro- 
jects ; but as a b(xly of imperishable truths above and beyond all 
temporary edicts— which were spoken hf the mouth of God or 
written in the heart of man long before Englishmen existed ; which, 
to tlie envy of the world, our forefathers embodied in their practice 
because they came from God ; which they clung to in every He- 
volution, and cliained down the State upon them— so that neither 
in war nor p|ace, nor in the usurpation of Idngs, nor superstitions 
of popes^ nor popular madness, the downfall of^dynasties, 
nor vicissitudes of fortunes, not even in the heat ojf successful 
resistance oppr^ion, did they let loose the polity of their 
country or the faith of their Church, to be caiTied up recklessly 
into the air, and torn about b y every wind of They 

* See nmke, iTreneh Revolution, qjatto edit. n. li-1, 

1 1M«1. p. 13l>. I Jbid. p. 
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Beheld upon Thy melancholy boughs 

The Harps unstrung of Israelis captive band. 

When heart, and voice, and orisons^ and vows 
ilefusedtUc haughty Victor’s stern command 

To move great Sion’s festal lay sublime, 

To mingle heavenly strains of joy with tears, 

To sing the Lord’s song in a stranger’s clime, 

And chant the holy hymn to heathen ears. 

Down by Euphrates* side They sat and wept, 

In sorrow mute, but not to memory dead ; 

Oh Sion ! — voice and harp in stillness slept. 

But the pure mindful tear for Thee was shed ; 

To Thee beloved Sion ! vain were given 

Blessing, and Honor, Wealth and Power— *in vain 
The glorious present Majesty of Heaven 
Irradiated Thy chosen holy Fane t 

Fallen from Thy God, the heathen’s barbarous lianci 
Despoils thy Temple, and thine Altar stains ; 

Reft of Her Childicn mourns the Parent Land, 

And in Her dwellings death-like silence reigns. 

Rise, sacred Tree I a monument to tell 
How Vanity and Folly lead to Woe ^ 

Under what wrath unfaithful Israel fell. 

What mighty arm laid Babel’s triumphs low. 

Rise, sacred Tree ! on Thames’s gorgeous shore, 

To warn the People, and to guard the Throne j 
Teach them, their pure religion to adore, 

And foreign Faiths, and Bites, and Pomps disown I 

Teach them, that their Forefathers* noble race. 

With Virtue, Liberty, and Truth combined. 

And honest Zeal, and Piety, and Grace, 

The Throne and AltaijJs strength have intertwined: 

The lofty gloiies of the Land and Main, 

The stream of Industry, and Trade’s proud course, 
The Majesty of Empire to sustain, 

God’s Blessing on sound Faith is Britain’s force. 

Me, when Thy shade and Thames’s meads and flowers 
Inviie'io soothe the cares waning age, 

May Memory bring to Me my long*past hours 
To calm my s<>ol, and troubled thoughts assuage ! 

Come, parent fitbn ! turn the stf cam of time 
Back to Tjte sacred fountain crowned with bays I 
Recall my bngfitcst, sweetest days of Prime ! ^ 

When all was hope^and triumph, joy, and praise. 


Guided 
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Guided by Thee I raised my yombftil sight 
To the steep solid heights of lasting ftme, 

And hailed the beams of clear ethereal tight 
That brigliten round the Grech and Homan name* 

O Blest InstrtiGilon' ! friend to generous youth I 
Source of all good you taugat me to intwiiiO 
The Muse’s laurel with eternal truth, 

And wake Her lyre to strains of Faith Divine. 

Firm, incorrupt, as in life’s dawning morn. 

Nor swayed by novelty, nor public breath, 

Teach me false censure, and false fame to scorn, 

And guide my steps through honor’s paths to death. 

And Tliou Time-honoured Fabric stand ! A Tower 
Imprej^able, a bulwark of the state ! 

Untouched by visionary Folly’s Power, 

Above the Vain, and Ignorant, and Great! 

The Mighty Race with cultured minds adorn 
And Piety, and Faith ; congenial Pair I 
And spread Thy gifts, through Ages vet unborn, 

Thy Country’s Pride, and Heaven’s parental Care !’— pp.14'17. 

Lord Wellesley adds in a note, that ^ a reform of Efm Colleye. 
on ^principles of the new System of education , has been menaced 
by Wyh authority^' — If Eton has not very much degenerated, LokI 
Wellesley’s beautiful deprecation of the menaced reforms is a 
sufficient proof that they are supremely unnecessary. 

Our last extract shall be his lordship’s last production — also in 
Latin and English — in which, however, contrary to the opinion 
expressed on the last specimen, we rather prefer the translation 
to the original. 

‘ INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMB OF MISS BllOUGlUM, THE ONLY EfAtlCUTEU 
OF LORD AND LADY BROUGHAM, WHO DIED AT THE AGE OP EIGHTEEN. 
HER LIFE WAS A CONTINUAL ILLNESS; BUT HER SUFFERINGS WERE 
ALLEVIATED BY AN AMIABLE, CHEERFOL, LIVELY, AND GAY TEMPER 
OF MIND, WHICH WAS A CONSTANT SOURCE OF CONSOLATION TO HER 
SELF, AND TO HER AFFLICTED PARENTS AND FAMILY, 

^ Blauda Anima e cunis heu ! longo exercita morbo 
Inter Maternas heu ! lacrymosque Patris, 

Qaas risu lenire Tuo juQunda solebas, 

Ht levis, et proprii vix mcpior Ipsa mali ; 

I pete hcelestes ubi nulla estibura recessus ! 

Bt.Jibi |jt millo mi^ta dolore quies ! * 
i' [translated,'} 

* Doomed to long su^rag from your earliest y0are> ^ 

Amidst your parents’ grief and pain, alp^f 
Cheerful ,and gay, you smiled to sooth their teai^s ; 

And in their agonies fbj'got your own ; ' 

Go, 
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G 04 gentle Spirit 1 and among The Blest 
From grief and pain eternal be tliy rest.’ — pp. 18, 19- 
These verses, like all that we have quoted, and indeed all that 
wc have not, are elegant and amiable — creditable to the scholar 
and the man ; but of all, our judgment assigns the palm to those 
on the Sallx Babvlonica, which would be remarkable for their 
elegance and spim, their force and feeling, if written in the full 
vigour of youth,'' by one who made poetry his chief pursuit ; but 
when it is ie<joilccted that they are the production of a states- 
man who has^pent his life in such very different and absorbing 
occupations — who was the parliamentary companion of Mr. Pitt in 
his greatest struggles— who has been “Governor -General of India 
(and such a Governor- General) — Ambassador to Spain, when 
Spain was to braised from the dead-^ Secretary of Slate at home, 
and Lord Lieu^mant in ^ slill-vexed' Ireland; and above all, that 
the piece is written in his eightieth year — it appears to us not 
merely one of the best productions of the MuB(B Anglicanec, but 
a literary curiosity almost without parallel. It fully proves, we 
think, the ha])py accomplishment of the wishes expressed in the 
votive and very appropriate motto, which Lord jWellesley has 
prefixed to his volume 

‘ Valido vxihi 

Latoe doneSy el, precor, integra 
Cum menic, nec iurpem sencclam 

DegerOy nec cithaea caekntem! ’ 

Hoe, Ode xxxi.^ 1, i. 


Art. VJII. — 1. Iniquities of the Opium Trade with China. By 
the Rev. A, S. Thehvall, of Tiiuity College, Cambridge, M. A. 

2. The Opium Crisis. A Letter addressed to Charles Elliot, 
Esq., Chief Superintendent of the British Trade with Chma. 
By an American Merohant (King), resident at Canton. 

3. The Rupture with China, and its Causes, in a Letter to Lord 
Viscount Palmerston. By a Resident in China- 

4. I he Opium’ Question. By Samuel Warren, Esq., F. R. S., of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at'^Law. 

5. Brief Observations respecting the pending Disputes with the 
Chinese, .^nd a proposal ffff bringing them to a satisfactory 
Conciliation. 

6. Some Pros cmd Cms of (he Opium Questi^, wiih a few Sug^ 
gestions rejfardmg British Claims on China. ' t 

7 . The Opinm^tmtim m between Nation and Nation. By a 

8. Is, the War with^Chim a just ^ jRy Hi Hamilton 

Lindsay 
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Lindsay, late of the Hon. East India Company’s Service in 
China. 

9. The Chinese Vindicated, in Reply to JS, Warren, By 

Capt. T. H. Bullock^ of H. H. the Nizam’s Army. 

10. Correspmdeace rekding to China, Presented to both Homes 
of Parliament by command of Her Majesty.^ 1B40.’ 

11. Additional Correspondence, do, do, dp, 

^HOUGH some of the publications^ whose tiSei^ are here enu- 
meratedj may not he considered of much ilrftoortance, }Cjt 
their number will serve to show that the subject embrace is 
highly so. No. K Mr. Thelwall, true to his text, has heaped 
such a mass of 'iniquities’ on the tmdeis^ in opium, and on 
the cultivators of the poppy in India, as, if striftly ti-ue„ would 
overwhelm the whole parties concerned withjfcbame and re- 
morse. He admits, however, that he “knows JlRhing of either 
India or China — which indeed is proved hy his book, ^^’he oidy 
}>ages of the least use are those appropriated to a collection of 
edicts and proclamations, printed at Canton, which throw con- 
siderable light on t}ic motives of the recent proceedings on tlie 
part of the Chinese. The remainder of the farrago }ibelli is 
hashed up chiefly from the exaggerated statements collected, from 
hears^ only, by the Missionary Medhurst. 2. This is an in- 
genioH, smart, but self-conccited, and, we suspect, not ovm* 
honest letter of advice, addressed to Captain Elliott, after the 
facts, as to what he should have done before them. 3. The 
'Letter to Lord Palmerston, by a Resident in China/ gi\es a 
plain and correct statement of the present rupture, its causes, 
and probable effects. 4. The ' Opium Question,’ by Mr. War- 
ren, is a piece of pure special pleading, in favour of the traders, 
spun out to 130 close^irinted pages. The Jt\owed object is 
to prove that smuggling into China was not criminal, and that 
the loss sustained by those who have practised it entitles them 
to indemnification by the British public, 5, The ‘Brief Ob- 
servations/ of 14 open-printed pages, contain a proposal to 
bring the disputes to a ' satisfactory conclusion,’ by laying Canton 
in ashes, and marching to Pekin ! 6. These * Pros and Com 

run alternately through the whole pamphlet, neutralising each 
other in the most amusing manner. The author comes, lp\%^xor, 
at last to something like a decisive conclusion, which 
noticed >s we proceed. 7. ^ A Barristcr-at-law’ we take to be a 
mere nom He guer^^. The ^ opium question ’ is not honestly dis- 
cussed here, but treated with gi^at levity, and mutilated ; argument 
costs more trouble than ^assertion. His condnding paragraph 
gives him occasion to pasit somewhat of a vulgar sneer at ^ a certain 
llEilkeuny Jos/ and ' the Melbourne clique;’ but what either (?f 

them 
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tliem have to do with the matter we cannot discover, unless it be 
that the ^ Barrister * supposes they are among those ?vho may not 
be likely to sanction the guarantee of the Superintendent at 
Canton. 8. Mr. H. Lindsay, from his late position in the factory 
of Canton, and his present connexion with a mercantile house 
trading to China, is entitled to, and shall receive from us, much 
consideration ; the more that he has had the manliness to come 
forward under his own naine, and that his manner of writing 
indicates a well-bred gentleman. 9» The ^Chinese Vindicated’ 
is not an ill-written tract — but it goejs as far wrong on one side 
as Mr. Warren does on the other, and is not without a taint of 
cant, which one would hardly have expected in a servant of the 
Nizam. 

We are fearful that the subject, on which we are about to enter, 
and the events now passing in the distant empire of China, will 
prove more ^untoward’ th^n the fiiffair of Navarino was pro- 
nounced to be, and more disastrous in their immediate and remote 
consequences. A summary of the unhappy results, as far as 
known, amounts to nothing less than these : — the national honour 
compromised — British subjects insulted, imprisoned, mutilated,* 
and even barbarously massacred — a flourishing commerce annihi- 
lated, and with it three or four millions of annual revenue lost 
to the state. We foresaw and stated, some years ago, in this 
journal (See Quar, Rev. No. C.), what would be the proba- 
ble issue of depriving the East India Company of their exclusive 
privilege of trading to China, of substituting the free trade system, 
and encouraging an indiscriminate intercourse with that country. 
We were then fully aware that, sooner or later, that which has 
happened would come to pass ; and as some of us have a local 
and personal knowledge of China and its inhabitants, we under- 
take our present task of examining the numerous documents 
claiming public attention, and of expressing our opinions on them, 
and on the subject generally, with less hesitation than w e should 
otherwise have done. 

It is hardly necessary to apprise the reader that opium, the 
extract from the poppy plant, is im article of almost universal 
use in Turkey, Persia, Arabia, Sumatra, Java, and the whole 
of the great Malayan archipelago,“not merely as a drug, but as 
of eottsolatidn or of misery, as used sparingly or abused 
by excess y that it ia also in very general use in India, more 
especially^ wo may almost say universally,, au(|bng the Rajpoot 
race-^and a fine race of men^they Ve ; we understand also that 
it is served a ration to the Mal^ troops in Ceylon, ?ii 

China^ bowevmv the-use of opirnn would appear to haVe been 
known btttlitllef if at all-in aneien^ times«*^nor ind^fed tilh a recede 
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date — as it is still willioutiinamcin their own language, and called 
hy a corruption of the common name in the East, ofooyun^. It 
ma^ , perhaps, have been introduced in the eighth or ninth century; 
by the Arabians, who then had considerable traffic with China; 
but however that may be, down to a comparatively modern ]i)eri()d 
it would seem to have been thought of only as a drug. By de- 
grees, however, its exciting qualities, with a people whose almost 
only beverage is weak tea, or an unpleasant spirit distilled from 
rice or . millet, seem to have proved too tempting ; and as the dose 
after a short time requires to be repeated to keep up the stimulus, 
it is peculiarly the case with opium-eaters, that ^ the increase of 
appetite grows by what it feeds om’ The importation, therefore, 
naturally kept pace with the increased demand — ^which certainly 
Avas not practically interfered with by repeated prohibitory edicts 
from Pekin— the earliest that of the emperor Kia-king, in 
Mr. Davis, the last chief officer of the East India Company’s 
factory, states it to have been as under 


Year. 

Chests. 

Dollars. 

Sold : Dollars. 

1821 . 

, 4,628 

average price 1,375 , 

6,132,100 

1825 . 

. 9,621 

. „ . . 723 . 

6,955,983 

1830 • 

. 18,760 

. „ . . 587 . 

11,012,120 

1832 . 

. 23,670 

. „ . , 648 , 

15,338,100 


The American merchant, Mr. King (Opium Crisis), states the 
progressive increase as follows : — 

‘ The East India Company, whose mamifacturchad fluctuated between 

3.000 and 5,000 clicsts through the first twenty-four years of Chinese 
interdiction (1800 — ^1624), rose rapidly to 10,600 in 1833, and to near 

17.000 in 1837! 

‘The Malwa product went on with even greater rapidity — from 1,600 
chests in 1821, to upwards of 20,000 in 1837 ! The total profit and 
revenue accruing to the East India Company on l>oth descriptions, for 
that year, exceed 12,000,000 rupees.^ — p. 5, 

In 1838 it bad acquired its maximum, but fell back, as the 
same author states, in 1839, to about 20,000 chests, which is 
something less than the quantity given up by>Captain Elliott, and 
said to have been wantonly dof trojed by the Pekin commissioner ; 
the few hundred chests above quantity appear to have been 
purchased by the superintendent to keep faith with the com- 
missioner by making ^up the amount originally given in# 

. It do;,s no^ppfiar that, while the importation conthmed smalh 
the Chinese . p^vermnent . took much noticeof their own prohibitoTy 
decrees, either as they affected their own subjects m the foreign 
merchants. The first edict of 1796 declar^y tiiat aii who 
should be found smoking were to be bambooetl and pilloried, and 
that both smugglers and venders should^ <m sui&r a 

more 
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laj^lng on bim the res|H)n$ibiUt>v if the surr^der of the opium 
be not forthwith carried into effect^ abiding', ^if he have aught 
that he would say in the way of entreaty^ he is permitted to make 
a clear statement thereof.’ Another letter of the same date, from 
the Prefect, repeats the Commissioner’s commands to the Super- 
intendent, and says, the offence of ^ contumacious resistance and 
opposition is turned away from Dent and fixed on Elliott but 
concludes with a promise that, if the opium were speedily given 
up, not only the Chinese servants would be restored, but en- 
treaties would be laid^before the Great Emperor ^ that favours 
may be shown beyond the bounds of law,’ Next morning, at 
daylight, (the 27th) Captain lilliott writes the following letter to 
the Commissioner : — 

‘ Canton^ March 21/A, 1839. 

‘ Elliott, &c. has now had the honour to receive, for the first time, 
your Excellency’s commands, bearing date the 26th day of March, 
issued by the pleasure of tlie Great Emperor, to deliver over into the 
hands of honourable officers to be appointed by your Excellency, all the 
opium in the hands of British subjects. 

‘ Elliott must faithfully and completely fulfil these commands ; and 
he has now respectfully to request that your Excellency will be pleased 
to indicate the point to which the ships of his nation, having ojiium on 
board, are to proceed, so that the whole may be delivered up. 

‘ The faithful account of the same shall be transmitted as soon as it 
is ascertained. 

(»Signed) ‘ Charles Elliott.’ 

{Parlimneniart/ papers^ p. 313.) 

Now, it appears to us quite plain that this most submissive 
letter must have, been a reply to some communication late in the 
(lay of the 2tith, which has been suppressed in the compilation of 
official papers. Why are we left in ignorance of what the 
Imperial Commissioner really threatened i We certainly shall 
not easily believe that the mere duress of two days> with a VcTgue 
intimation that offenders of the laws were liable to punishment, 
could have frightened Captain Elliott into his grand step 1 

It can scarcely be doubted that tlie Cornmissionor, on finding 
Dent Iiad been released by the supetwtendent, thought himself jus- 
tified in shutting up the supermtfDidl^t in retui^n. The American 
merchant more than hints at this; <He -says, * \Vhen you came in 
a boat to .Canton and, wished to- tiike, Deni and abscond with him> 
preventit?'e steps becamo necessary ; for tne same re/tson the native 
servants Were removed also/ Mr., Elliott, however, says he was 
told by the merchants these diders had been given in the 
morning of tjie dayi he arrived/ Here, s^gainy w/ desiderate con- 
clusive: details* ' 

Btti Thus su^simery mode of dealing handful 

of 
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Cii defenceless mer|^ is stated by Mr. King to be, as it certainly 
was, ‘ very un-Etiglish but it is perfectly Chinese, and had often 
been practised on the factory servants of the'East India Company, 
though not to such an extrenie degree. We even find it at the 
earliest period of our intercourse with the Chinese, as in the instance 
of C'aptain Weddell, whose adventure is disinterred in the ^ Letter to 
Viscount Palmerston.’ In the year 1 635, an association was formed 
for trading to India and China, under the patronage of Charles 1., 
when Captain Weddell was sent out with four ships. In pro- 
ceeding up the river of Canton, his boat w^f-s fired upon, in conse- 
quence of which he attacked a fort, landejd a hundred men, and car- 
ried off forty-six guns, fired a house, and, having seized some junks, 
the Chinese, not much relishing so determined a character, made 
overtures for peace, and gave permission for his supercargoes to 
proceed and trade at Canton. From thence he received ‘ a patent 
for free trade, and liberty to fortify any place outside of the mouth 
of the river,’ on the condition, however, that he gave up the guns 
which he had taken on board his ship, and intended to kc<q> ; 
but the Chinese, ^ with their usual treachery and bad faith,’ soon 
after arrested one of his supercargoes with the goods in his pos- 
session, placed him in confinement, and sent down fire-junks to 
burn Weddell’s ships ; and the two supercargoes at Canton 
confined to their house, their domestics expelled, their fire quenched, 
viduals denied them, and a guard of soldiers set over them to pre- 
vent all access,' After this. Captain Weddell attacked sixteen 
men-of-war junks, burnt five of them, dispersed the rest; burnt 
and destroyed several towns and villages, the inhabitants of which 
lied with their complaints to Canton ; and this had the desired 
effect of bringing the officers -of government to their senses ; all 
sorts of apologies were made and indulgences granted to Captain 
Weddell. How very like all the first part of this story is to the 
recent proceedings of the Chinese ! 

The American merchant, in his letter to the Superintendent, 
wherein he truly, if not kindly, reminds him over and over again 
of his vacillating conduct, says, — 

‘ In the first place, you warned (December 18th) the British owners 
of small craft engaged in the opium traffic within the Bogue, that Her 
Majesty’s Government will in no way interpose, if the Chinese Govern- 
ment shall think fit to seize and confiscate the same:’’ whereas^ on. the 
issue o^tlm^ecree of March llth, confiscating the .same 

traffic the Bogue, you charged the several comman4e)Fa .named 

in yqpr notice, with “the duty of protecting” the. saroev property. 
Again, in |he former , notice you declared, that “ the forcilite resisting 
of the Chinese oflScers, in the duty of searching ari^^iamg, is d lawless 
ect, liable to the penalties of forcible resistance to officers of 

6ur own Government;” while in the latter, you fflreeted ships'Of 

her 
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her Majesty’s subjecls, at the outward anchorages, to proceed to Hon 
Kong, and f hoisting theu' national colours^ to be prepared to resist every 
act of a^gresmn on the part of the Chincbe Govcnimeut.” ’ — Opium 
Crists^ pp. 34, 35. 

In the same tone he tells Captain Elliott that his language, 
in a moment of excitement, ^ has already gone far to involve two 
great nations in causeless hostilities.’ — More w'ormtfood : — 

‘ I must be permitted to repeat that, if there were one principle of 
more importance than any other — a principle never to be contravened, 
never to be lost sight of in tlie progress of this question — it was tlie 
separation of the British flag, the British name, from all responsibility 
for the illicit commerce. What, then, must be our decision on a course 
of measures which, instead of accomplishing this grand end, has, within 
the period of two years, completely identified tlie two ; exhibiting the 
British factory at Canton as the refuge of the opium-importer ; liei* 
Alajesty’s slaop at Hong Kong as the armed defender of the drug after 
confiscation ; and tlie British superintendent himself as its open 
assunier, its real controller, its forced transferrer, its public deliverer, 
to the extent of 20,283 chests ; and all “ in the name and for tlie 
service of her Majesty’s Government?** ’ — Opium Crisis, pp. 43, 44. 

Had the admirable Memorandum on Chinese affairs, drawn up 
by the Duke of Wellington when last in office, in the beginning 
of 1835, been duly consulted and acted upon, how different would 
have been the present position of things 1 — In the spirit of that stiik- 
ingly simple, clear, and comprehensive paper {Correspondence, 
}). 51), it was undoubtedly Capt. Elliott’s duty to adhere to his first 
resolution, not to interfere in any way wdth the ojiium traders, 
and inform the Imperial Commissioner that his office was con- 
fined to the protection of the legitimate trade. The opium people 
might then have taken their own measures; as tliey were at 
that lime under no restraint, and their ships in safety at Hong 
Kong, they might have remained there in defiance of i\dmiral Kwan 
and th(^ whole force of the Chinese, and disposed of their drug 
along the coast, as it is well known other opium ships have been 
doing, and that to a great extent, since the violent measures of the 
Commissioner. This is the line they undoubtedly would have taken, 
had not the bait been too tempting to resist — an immediate market 
for the whole quantity— the purchaser her Majesty’s Superin- 
tendent,— the paymaster the Cfhancellor of the Exchequer. No 
wonder, then, that matters should have taken a different and a 
nlost urifortutiate turn. The opium was delivered up, and de- 
posited at a place within, and five or six miles above, the Bogue — 
Mr. Jolmstone, who held some situation under the Superin- 
tendent, acting Ma landwaitcV of the customs, dnd the latter, as 
Collator, the dail;y account of the deliveries. This 

done, Commi^iJiPr lin is said 'to have, lost no time in making 
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preparations for enjoying the triumph of witnessing in person the 
whole destroyed (it is alleged by a mixture of salt and lime), and 
then svve})t into the river. A letter of Mr. King, detailing these 
preparations, and the process of launching the drug into the 
water, has appeared in all the newspapers. But has Lin acted 
honestly in this proceeding ? Did he really destroy the whole of 
this iinmensc^mass of opium ? We ask the question, because the 
^ Resident in China’ assigns some grounds for doubting it. None 
of the Chinese boatmen even were allowed to approach the place. 
The editor of the ‘Canton Register' applied for permission to 
see the process, on the ground that foreigners, if excluded, would 
not believe the opium had been destroyed — but he Was refused. 
The Commissioner’s friend — Mr. King — wo are told, and he alone, 
was allowed that favour. He went to the place one day, protected 
by the armed boats of two American ships of war, and was at once 
admitted. But the doubts of the ‘ Resident' are mainly founded 
on this : — The emperor’s edict for the destruction was promulgated 
at Canton on the 3rd June: and a letter from the agent of Lloyd’s, 
elated ^J6th June, states, ^ The last of the opium is to be destroyed 
this day.’ Now, the intervening period of twenty-two days, 
at 300 chests destroyed per day (the number stated th have been 
settled for the process), would give no more than 6G00 chests, not 
one-third of the quantity delivered. Has Lin, too, become a 
smuggler of opium ? Whatever may be the case, the crisis has 
jiassed: the sacrifice has been made — it did not satisfy the 
Chinese, but forthwith tempted them to new audacities — and the 
consequences are to follow. 

The American letter-writer deprecates w^ar, w^hich^ ho says, 
would not be against the (‘hineso government, but the Chinese 
people. We were once of the same opinion. We indetnl deemed 
the proceedings of the Imperial Commissioner to have been 
carried to an extremity which could admit of no justification, con- 
sidering how long a legitimate commercial intercourse (valuable 
to both parties) had subsisted, and the great number of years 
that the opiuni trade had been tolerated, so far, at least, by the 
Pekin governiiient, tliat it had entirely overlooked its own decrees, 
both as regarded foreigners and Chinese. But, nevertheless, had 
matters remained as they wore at the point to which wc have 
brought them, and had the Commissioner Lin not proceeded to 
acts against British subjects still more outrageous than the vio- 
lence by which he obtained possession of the opium, we should 
still have advocated a peaceable adjustment of the question; but 
this appeals to be now impossible. 

Tile question is, howt^Ver,. a very grave one.^^o|withstanding 
all the inluitmg redectlons to which these recenWitjcurrences ^ive 

rise 
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rise in every English mind, we cannot get rid of a certain pre- 
dilection in favour of China. We cannot divest ourselves of the 
recollection, that it is the oldest nation on the whole earth, at 
present existing ; one whose annals extend to at least 3000 years, 
brought down in a regular and uncontradicted history, in which 
we find an unbroken series of dyngisties, naling over a po})ula- 
tion exceeding that of any other empire in the world in num- 
bers, yet one, unchangeable, to all appearance, unmlxed. When, 
moreover, we find such a multitudinous population, possessed 
of the largest, most fertile, and best watered country on the 
globe, intersected with numerous navigable rivers (two of the 
first magnitude), and their affluent streams; an internal naviga- 
tion, unparalleled even in Europe, extending in one line V2.00 
tiiiles, with a single portage, and connecting llie northern capital 
with the great southern emporium of foreign trade; — when we find 
that this great mass of human beings are supplied with all the 
necessaries of life, and most of the luxuries, without foreign aid ; 
that they are living in a state of peaceful industry, governed by a 
code of laws peculiarly their own, and wholly unlike those of any 
other natiojfc. using a written, original, and philosophically con- 
structed lai^Pige, which bears no affinity to any other, and of so 
high an antiquity that neither the records nor the memory of man 
run to the contrary ; — ^when we find the arts almost all in a state 
of high advancement, and many of them of extreme beauty ; — 
for example, their silks, satins, sculptures in wood, in ivory, 
and h(wn, such as those exquisitely-wrought ivory fans and horn 
lanterns, which we have not yet been able to imitate; — their porce- 
lain vases, to the beauty and transparency of which none of 
the nations of Europe have yet attained ; — when we reflect that 
the art of printing has been practised by them from time im- 
memorial, and thousands upon thousands of volumes j[)ublished 
on the various subjects of government, laws, morals, and religion 
(pagan as it is), on agriculture, gardening, and other domestic 
arts, together with the lighter kinds of reading, as novels, plays, 
and romances; — when, moreover, we find, what is not to be found 
elsewhere in the whole Eastern World, this vast population 
living lit houses of stone, or brick, or wood, neatly fitted up and 
furnished, the upper and middle ranks dressed in silks and satins, 
and the peasantry in cotton clothing— ^advantages, too, which their 
ancesffirs possessed when our own were rudely wrapped in the 
skins of animals;^ — wdien we find them enjoying the luxury of lying 
in beds surrounded witJi curtains, silting on chairs and^ sofas, and 
eatii^ their meaij^fr tables, while other orientals are still squat- 
ting on the grar«“^whten we consider these things, we confess 
onr^lvee tinabk t JWgard the Chinese without a feeling of respect ♦ 
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nor are wo surprised that, to quote only one eye-witness, the 
Right Honourable Henry Ellis, after traversing the land from 
Pekin to Canton, should say : — 

‘ It is impossible to travel through the emperor of China’s dominions 
without feeling that he has the finest country within an imperial ring- 
fence in the world.* 

It seems to us absurd to contemplate such a nation, with such 
a history and such a country, without far more respect than 
European writers are in the habit of expressing. Wliatever de- 
fects we may see in the details of its government, still we must 
feel that there is some grand principle of good management at 
the bottom — something which no other nation has been able to 
match. And indeed we must take the liberty of remarking that, 
in comparing the official Reports and other Chinese state docu- 
ments, comprehended in the parliamentary folio now on onr table, 
with almost a//, the specimens (jf English diplomacy 1)ound up 
within the same blue cover, we are more and more disposed to 
pause about adopting the self-satisfied contemptuous tone of 
thinking aiul speaking as to ("hina, which has bcen^o much in 
fashion both in and out of Downing Street. 

While on this part of the subject, we may here'^troduce an 
extract from a letter in our possession, written last sjummer at 
Canton by a gentleman wholly unconnected with trade. 

* You will, of course, he acquainted long ere this can reach you with 
the desperate slate of our affairs in China. 1 can scarce find words to 
describe the pass tow^bich matters have been brouglit. The opium trade 
is the cause; but it does not end with the opium trade. It has also 
embarrassed seriously our legal trade, which is in such a position tliat I 
can see no medium course to re-open it, except by means of a successful 
war, or the most cringing and humiliating concessions. The former I 
deprecate, as we have a bad, a notoriously unjust, cause to build upon ; 
and if circumstances compel us to the second, why then the sooner the 
heller, and let us put the best face upon matters that w^c can. Mean- 
time the Americans, most luckily for them, not being politically mixed 
up with the opium trade, as we unfortunately are, are preparing to 
renew their commercial intercoiu'se with the Chinese, as if nothing had 
happened ; while all the British subjects are ordered out of Canton by 
the chief superintendent. The British ships and property arc ordered 
by the same authority to remain outside ; and any transactions for British 
accoun'i must pass, pro tempore^ through the hands of the Americans. 
. I cannot tell you how ashamed I feel at the state of affairs here. I am 
certainly averse to retrace our steps, and confess to the Chinese that all 
we have said and threatened before is just so much bullying and bluster- 
ing, to which th^ need pay no attention ; and yet to try the mie do fait 
und fail ^ would, 1 fear, be to have our flag banishe<Mrom those seas, and 
the whole of the foreign trade to pass thrtnigh the lands of the Ameri- 
cans, 
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cinip, as took place at Japan some couple of hundred years ago, in the 
case of the Portuguese and Dutchmen. 

‘ Again, with reference to the force required for the renewal of our 
intercourse with the Chinese on higher or more honourable grounds, 
little as the English people know of the internal power of the country, 
they arc about to enter the lists with three hundred millions of intelli- 
gent human beings, forming the mightiest nation upon earth; one not 
to be coerced by some sixteen hundred men, as Mr. Lindsay proposes. 
If the Chinese are determined, as a naiioriy to resist, then, I fear, the 
scale of warfare on which we must engage will he of such a magnitude 
as to be totally out of the powxr of the British empire to follow up ; and 
yet of the two evils, since we have now crossed the Rubicon, since we 
have now drawn the sword and cast away the scabbard, I would rather 
fight it out manfully than bend our necks for the Chinese to set their 
feet upon ; for, with all their good qualities, they are not magnanimous 
and would show but little generosity towards a fallen foeJ 

Thus far from CJariton. 

‘ MacaOf 8th Julij. 

‘ 1 had written tlic above at Canton some days previously, and have 
now come down here, leaving but one British subject beliind me ; but 
he lives with the Americans, and passes for one of them. The American 
ships arc no%, at Whampo, in security. The British ships are lying at 
anchor at Hdng-Kong ; and in the event of any hostilities ensuing be- 
tween our government and that of the United States, would all be easily 
cai)turcd by the two American ships-of-war at anchor here. Strange to 
say, in this important crisis we have no English vessel of war here!* . . 
The commissioner Lin is a very remarkable man, especially for a 
Chinese. He has frequently sent to me for information upon subjects of 
history, geography, coins, medals, the steam-engine, &c. &c., and seems 
to feci an interest in matters that the other mandarins affect to look upon 
with contempt. 

‘ There is now in circulation here a very curious document, being no 
less than a letter from the imperial commissioner, the viceroy, and 
fouyuen, to her majesty the Queen of England ; but as they insisted on 
writing to her as their equals Captain Elliott declines to forward it. It 
refers chiefly to the opium trade, prfiying that she will take steps to put 
it down. It is a very good and sensible letter ; and with the exception 
of one or two expressions, respectful enough throughout. I am, &c.* 

One of the expressions here alluded to is the address To the 
harbarlan Queen Victoria.’ We have shown . elsewhere f how 
wholly mistaken is this translation ; and we are only surprised 
that Mr. Morrison did not take a lesson from his late father’s 
‘ Chinese and English Dictionary,’ where he will find that, in thjp 

* The Duke of Wellington, in his memorandum of March, 1 8 JS, recommended 
two thinp : fh-st, that the Bnglisdi authorities feh&uld most eareiully abstain irom 
mixings themselves UJE with the opium traders j and second, that, in order to enable 
them to transact their proper business with security and dignity, there should always 
he at hand ‘ a stout ffi^tc* and a lesser vessel of war \ 

t Quarterly Review T^o 100. 
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eighteen Bis^nifioations of the character E, the word barbarian is 
not included. Its g^eneral meaning is sometliing sf mnfye, /orei^n ; 
and the sense in the address is, simplj, ^To the Foreign Queen 
Victoria.’ We do not see that anything would have been gained in 
courtesy had the usual name of English been adopted 

— nor yet that the Coiiiinissionev Lin would have l^een more 
accurate had he written, ‘ To the rechhaired Queen Victoria.’ 
Great offence was given to the late Lord Napier and his friends 
by liis being styled, in some of the translations, the JJarbarian 
Eye — ineaniug neither more nor less than the foreign superin- 
lend ent or overseer; but we thought the blunder had been suffi- 
ciently exposed. Enough, how'cvei*, for the present, of the 
Chinese : vve shall know them better soon, and they us. 

Among other questions of importance to which the opium crisis 
has given rise, is one of a financial nature^ — Whether any, or 
what, or by whom,, restitution is to be made for the value of the 
large airiount of property delivered up on Captain Elliott’s order, 
said to bo about two million.s and a half sterling; — that is to say, 
is the British government or is the East India Company — in 
whose territory the greater part of the opium was produced, and 
through whose custom-houses it was sent to China — or are the 
opium dealers themselves to sustain that loss? This question, in 
our opinion, is not yet ripe for solution* The now unavoidable 
and immediate hostilities must first be brought to a point, be.fore 
sonic of the most important practical data can be asc^ertalned. 

In the mean lime, the opium traders are using their best ex- 
ertions to induce the British government to indemnify them for 
the whole amount of the loss. The government would, in our 
opinion, establish a most dangerous precedent, by thus con- 
senting to reward illegal transactions, on the promise or pledge 
of an unauthorised agent. If such an agent, the mere superiu- 
tendent <»f trade, can bind llui government to the payment of mil- 
lions, what might not an ambassador, charge -d’affaires, or even 
secretary of legation do ? The thing appears to us utterly inad- 
missible. The ablest advocate for the traders is Mr. Warren.^ who 
argues the ease as between a principal and his agent, and main- 
tains that the former is responsible for the acts of the latter. Tha,t 
doctrine, however, in the broad view taken of it, cannot be sus- 
tained. The instructions to an agent, tve apprehend, are de- 
fined ; and if any of his acts fall beyond the scope of bis com- 
mission, the principjil is not responsible. Suppose, for in- 
stance, an agent for the owner of a great estate on the west 
coast of Ireland, availing himself of the name, character, and 


* Mr. Warrwi is a barrister of the Inner Temple— and the author of the highly 
popular work railed ‘ Diary of a late Physician.* 
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credit of his principal, should be able to raise a large sum of 
money, ostensibly on his account, and embark with it for that 
happy land where runaway rogues can dwell in security and 
unmolested — will Mr. Warren maintain that the owner of the 
estate, whoso name was made use of, is bound by the fraudulent 
act of his agent to re])laoe the money But Mr. Warren takes 
up another ground equally untenable : he asks, ‘ Can it be seri- 
ously suggested that the “ trade and commerce'' which Captain 
Elliott was sent to protect and promote, did not extend to the 
trafllc in opium, which was contraband? ’ In reply, we do ‘ seri- 
ously suggest ’ that the trade and commerce in (|uostion did not 
Include opium. Would any British minister so far stultify him- 
self as to instruct, for instance, the superintendent, or chief of the 
<'ommi.ssion, or by whatever title he may be called, to protect and 
j)romote simujffuKj at (Janton^ at the same time that lie is in- 
structing a consul ‘ to take s})ecial notice of all jn'ohibitions, so 
that lie may admonish all British subjects against carrying on an 
illicit commerce;’ and, moreover, that Mic is diligently to attend 
to this part of his duty, in order to prevent smuygling ?’ But Mr. 
Warren will find, on referring to Captain Elliott’s instructions, 
which we understand to bo the same as those of the late T^ord 
Napi(n*, that they are not * vague and obscure,’ as he pronounces 
them to be, on this point; but that the mercantile interests, 
which these officers were sent to protect, are such and no other 
tlian, as expressed therein, ^the trade and commerce of our sub- 
jects in the peaceable prosecution of all lawful enterprises' He 
will find, too, that Captain Elliott himself perfectly understood 
lluit his commission was thus limited ; that it was not until the 
very day he signed the grand order that he ever compromised 
himself to the Chinese as tuning jiny concern in, or control over, 
the traders in opium. It is the sudrlen change of resolution as 
to this matter, which forms the most extraordinary point in the 
whole story as told in these Parliamentary documents. 

Another learned advocate, who calls himself a barrister at 
law,’ btis made a discovery we were not prepared for — he quali- 
fies it, indeed, with an if, but we fear his if, in the present 
case, will be no peacemaker — he says, if the emperor gave 
his sanction to his authorities in Canton’ — (which he never did, 
but the contrary) — ' to permit the importation of opium, not- 
withstanding the law (of 1796)^ it was as much a repeal of the 
law, as if the formal revocation of it had actually taken place, and 
the punishing persons for the violation of it, is as unjust and cruel, 
as if it were an post facto law altogether.’ Were this good 
law, what a nuipber of our old statute-books might be committed 
to tJie flames ! Choo-tsun argues the point much better. We 
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agree with him that the non- execution of a law may happen from 
ignorance, indifference, or connivance, but that none of these 
can rc])cal the law or affect its validity* 

We apprehend that Captain Elliott stood precisely in the same 
position with the late East India Company's supercargoes. These 
gentlemen, as well as the commanders of the East India ships, 
were strictly prohibited from having, directly or indirectly, any 
concern with the importation of opium ; not from any abstract 
moral aversion to the drug, but simplj fjecaiise it had l>een de- 
clared contraband by the Pekin government ; and it will not be 
denied, that every government has a full right to declare what 
foreign articles may, and what shall not, he imported. But, 
say the advocates for the traders, the l>oppy is grown in the 
possessions of the East India Company, the drug is carefully 
prepared there for the China marketj it ]>asses through their 
custom-houses, and its destination is well known. What then ? 
Do no smuggled goods for PVance, Spain, and the two Americas 
pass through our custom-iiouses, with a sufficient knowledge 
of their several destinations, and is any attempt made to stop 
them ? Does France make any attempt to })revent her brandies, 
silks, or any other article from being smuggled into England ? 
Or the Dutch their gins or sweet waters ? Do any of the smug- 
glers of these nations, or their governments, moke any reclama- 
tion on ours for property lost, or vessels destroyed by our coast 
blockade or^revenue auisers? Certainly not; the smugglers 
and their employers take upon themselves all risks of their illegal 
enterprises, well knowing that no man can lake advantage of his 
own WTong. 

But it is alleged that the Indian ryots, or farmers, arc compelled 
to cultivate the poppy, to the exclusion of other products. We 
doubt this very much. It is true, no doubt, that the Company 
have advanced money to help ryots engaged in this as well as in 
other branches of cultivation — ^tbe growth of rice, for instance, 
out of wdiich arrack is raade^but we cannot see that the persons 
who bought opium for the purposes of an illegal trade, and lost it 
in the course of their proceedings, have any legal claim of in- 
demnity against the government of Bengal. The Flouse of 
Commons, we are Udd, refused on one occasion to interfere with 
these internal territorial arrangements of the C'ompany, and there- 
fore the British nation is compromised! But we reject such in- 
ferences. Firstly, why should the House of Commons conclude 
that one of the most blessed of medical articles could only be 
grown in India with a view to immoral indulgences in China 
So much for those who argue this whole question as if it were 
one of pure ethics. Sec^nidly, for rational persons who look at 
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matters <»f business with common sense, would it not have been 
rather hard on the East India Company, after stripping them 
of all the benefits derived from trade, and particularly that most 
lucrative branch of it with China, to dictate to them the manner 
in which they should raise a revenue from the cultivation of their 
land ? Lord Sandon, we perceive, has Ijeen prevailed upon by a 
certain set or sect of persons to present a petition against the 
growth of opium in India. Among them are ^ Quakers sly and 
Presbyterians sour,’ — excellent people, but sometimes more busy 
than wise. Mas the noble lord consulted his constituents of 
Liverpool ? 

Lastly, it has been said that the opium ships Avere not in China 
Avaters when the seizure Avas made. This plea cannot avail; 
Hong- Kong is close to the continent of China, in the bay of 
Macao, and as much in China as Spithead is in England. 

But we must say a word or tAVo more on a plea Avhich has 
already been glanced at : Ave mean the alleged encouragement 
given to the introduction of opium by the (diinese themselves. 
No doubt it has been AAdnkcd at by inferior officers, as iu other 
nations, where smuggled articles are generally sought after Avith 
avidity ; it aa as this that made our coast blockades and coast guards 
necessary. ' Most men/ says Choo-tsun, * prize what is strange / 
and so we find it at most of our own great ports. It is avcU 
known hoAv eagerly, at the bathing-places on the coast, the ladies 
seek to gratify their desires in procuring Brussels lacye (frequently 
do facto English), French gloA’^es, silks, &c., through the means of 
some old woman, Avho is always at hand to Avait on them well 
stuffed A\ith such-like commodities. Wc all remember the car- 
liage of the lady of a lord-chieLjustice of the Court of King’s 
Bench being stopped on the higfiAvay, the smuggled gootls seized, 
and a penalty of 1000/. lai<l on the coach, If smugglers had 
not been encouraged along our shores, why should Ave have to 
])iiy 400 commissioned officers of the navy and 4000 seamen, as a 
coast-guard against their illicit practices ? This plea, then, of 
encouragement by the subaltern officers, while the government 
was denouncing the trade under severe penalties, Avill not, avc 
think, avail. 

Mr. Lindsay, hoAvever, assures us, that ‘ during the peaceful and 
regular days/ — that is, from 1821 to the time when the traders 
AYCfre forced to quit Whampoa — there was neither mystery nor 
secrecy in the mode of carrying on the traffic. 

‘ At that titnc’ there must have been from thirty to forty fine Chinese 
boats, each pulling from thirty to fifty oars, employed in the trade. 
These boats plied up and down the liver in open day, passing to and fro, 
in front of the forts and government cruisers, without any notice Avhat- 
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evur being taken of them. Iii Canton, boating was a favourite diversion ; 
and we had several first-rate six-oarcd London wherries, in which we 
used generally to go o\it for a pull about four in the afternoon, and many 
a race have ne held with these large opium boats, which generally used 
to arrive at Canton ahont that hour. For the honour of London 
wherries, I must say that I never saw a fifty-oai'cd boat which we 
could not beat. Several times, during the winter, certain large boats 
used to leave Canton bearing divers foreign articles for the imperial 
palace. These boats carried the imperial flag, which privileged them 
against all search or examination ; and thus each flotilla carried away 
several hundred chests of opium for sale and distribution in the various 
towns along tlic road, forming another valuable i)erquisite of ofllce to 
some functionary.’ — Lindmy^ pp, 10, 1 1. 

He goes on to tell a most strange story : it is neither more nor 
less than that in 1836yj|iyhen the proposal of Heu-nac-tse to legal- 
ise the opium trade was agitated in tlic cabinet at Pekin, the 
trade was suddenly stopped, and the leading ()[)ii]m dealers 
thought it safe to burn their boats ; — but 

‘ The viceroy of Canton was thus reduced to a sei ious dilemma as to 
how the opium trade should be conducted, and the mode he adopted to 
arrange the matter was strange indeed. He built four of the largest- 
sized boats, each puUipg flfty oars, carrying his own flag, and loith these 
he carried on the trade himself^ thxougk the agency of his own son. 
This fact was so notorious that the whole of Canton was placanicd with 
pasquinades in doggerel rhymes about the viceroy, his four boats, and 
his hopeful son. About the same period, for the first time in the history 
of the opium trade, foreigners commenced actually to carry on a 
smuggling trade themselves in European boats.’— Lindsay, p. 15. 

If any one of less authority than Mr. Lindsay, who was on llu' 
spot, had stated this, we should scarcely have felt disposed to 
gi>'e it credit. Hut, wdth such an example before them, can it 
be surprising that all the inferior officers of the government 
became active smugglers of opium? — that they not only connived 
at, but^ participated in the profits of, the trade — their share of 
which, upon a moderate estimate^ is stated by Mr. Lindsay at not 
less than ‘ 280,000/. annually this sum ‘ being divided between 
the viceroy, the hoppo, the admiral of the station, and their de- 
pendants ?' 

‘ There is a singular fact connected wdlh a small fee or perquisite of 
a dollar per chest, which especially belonged to the admiral. It would 
appear fhat this sum had not been \ery regularly paid, so, in order to 
secure himself against being cheated by his own countrymen, his excel- 
lency, some years ago, sent a very civil message to the various depot 
ships at lintin, requesting, as a special favour, that his perquisite might 
l>e collectedrtOn board the foreign ships, and pitid over to him monthly, 
which ha^d actually been done, so lung as the regular trade Ifisted.’— 
Lindsay^ 10. 
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rjnder all the circumstances of the case — the Superintenrlent's 
(however absurd) identification of himself with the opium traders 
— his order (however rash) for tlie surrender of the opium to him 
when it was placed securely in their ships, and utterly beyond the 
power of the Chinese — the encouragement given to the culture and 
manufacture of the drug by the East India ('ompaiiy — and the in- 
difference as to itsprohibitlon by the Chinese authorities, " during the 
peaceful and regular days/ thereby encouraging its importation : — 
all these things being considered, we arc not disposed to deny that 
a case, not of strict right and justice, but ad misericord iam. may 
be made out for the opium dealers ; — especially if the rejtort in 
the (*ity should prove unfounded (of which w^e know nothing), that 
the gains made by those concerned in the trade have been enormous , 
— that one gentleman boasts having put in his pocket 180,000?.; 
and that one house has cleared not less than 400,000/. ! 

Some of their achocates suggest a partial remuneration for 
their losses ;* but the main question is, who is to advance the? 
money The ^ Pro and CotP gentleman finds no difficulty 
on this point. He decides at once, and only once, while waver- 
ing between his two little parts of speech, as follows : — ^ If the 
pagan semi-barbarians,’ as he calls the Chinese, ‘ have really 
destioyed the drug, and are dcjsirous of stopping the opium 
trade, through fears regarding the morals of their people, or the 
loss of their sey-cee silver, let us demand immediate payment, 
wdth intenest, of only one half the value of the opium seized, at 
an average of seven years’ ]>ricc ; let our two governments pay 
one-fourth, and let those concerned bear the loss of the remain- 
ing fourth ]>art; say, China pay fifty per cent., England and 
India twenty-five per cent., and the concerned lose twenty-five 
per cent.’ On this point of indemnification, we should once 
more say, — wait the issue of the contest with China ; after 
which, and, perhaps, indeed before, the Chinese may not ob- 
ject, on a very slight pressure, to announce that their benevolent 
emperor, out of compassion for the ignorance of foreigners in 
the sublime and merciful laws of the ‘ Central Flowery Land,’ 
and as an act of charity to the starving English, whose property 
has been so properly destroyed, to save the lives of millions of his 
beloved subjects, has ordered. See. See. A friend of ours, who, 
from long experience, knows the Chinese better, perhaps, than 
any other individual, has suggested to us the same notion, and that 
it will be done by four or five annual instalments, as was the ge- 
neral practice with regard to the debts of Hong merchants, 
whenever they became insolvent. By a juggle of this kind the 
government knows well how to indemnify itself, at the expense of 
future traders, by laying on additional impost?. 


But 
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But the question of indemnification forms but a small portion 
of the evil: — a lucrative legal trade destroyed; — the merchants 
engaged in it in danger of being ruined ; — a defalcation in the 
revenue of four millions ; — these are the most important and 
serious results of the opium crisis. We are told, on the best 
authority,’*' that the - extent of the China trade, separate and dis- 
tinct from that of opium, was as follows, on an average of four 
)ears, from 1835 to 1838 : — 

Imports into Canton . , £1^,666,194 

Exports from • . ' . . 3,8^5,744 

£6,491.938; 

that the amount in the year, from April, 1835, to March, 
1836, was • . • . £8.844,044; 

an<l that the annual average quantity of tea imported in the four 
years above mentioned, was 37,8^7,774 pounds, producing an 
annual revenue to the exchequer of .3,830,000/. 

Compensation for these losses of trade and revenue is at this 
moment suspended, and placed in imminent peril. I hc depriva- 
tion of the article of tea alone would prove a public calamity cif 
no slight importan^. It is an article that affords a luxury to the 
rich, and a blessing the poor. The moral effect of this beveragej, 
as preventing recourse to stronger stimulants, is inestimable. 

It is easy to say we shall get it through other channels : \ye are 
not so sure of that ; for should our trade be cut off, the supply 
of tea itself in China will undoubtedly fail. Immense as is the 
empire in population, not a fourth part of the quantity of tea pro- 
duced is consumed by the inhabitants ; anil if foreign export be 
cut off, the cultivation will to a very large extent be abandoned. 

The Chinese now admit, and we believe for the first time, that 
the loss of foreign trade would be to them a great misfortune ; 
but they have brought it upon themselves, and let them look to 
the recovery of it : anil as to the prevention of opium, whether on 
account of its destructive quality, or as to its draining tlie count ry 
of its specie, it is their business, not ours. If, with a population 
of three or four hundred millions, they cannot afford a coast-guard 
sufficient to prevent its introduction, let them suffer the whole in- 
convcnbs^ce — the loss of their sey-cce silver — and all those deplo- 
rable eSl^tsof smoking, whicli, however, we have reason to believe 
are greatly exaggerated — and that not so much by them as by ut. 
We give very little credit to the following statement drawn from 
the methodist missionary who collected it, with other tales, from 
an American house at Canton — none of whose partners, we veit- 
ture to say, ever saw a Chinese smoking- shop 

* Report of the London East India and Chinese Association in 1840, 

‘ Opium 
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‘ Opium is not only regularly introduced, but openly sold in nil 
parts of China. Notwithstanding the prohibition, opium shops arc 
as plentiful in some towns of China as gin-shops are in England. Tlie 
sign of these receptacles is a bamboo screen hanging before the door, 
which is as certain an intimation there as the chequers are here that the 
slave of intemperance may be gratified. Into these shops all classes of 
persons continually flock, from the pampered oflScial to the abject menial. 
No one makes a secret of the business or the practice ; and though the 
officers of government are loud in denouncing the indulgence in public, 
they privately wink at what is patronised by their own example, or sub- 
servient to their own interests.’ — Thelxcally p. 123. 

We fearlessly assert that this is not a true statement ; it wears 
an absurdity on the very face of it. Openly ! wliy, the poor 
Chinese that was strangled had only a little opium conccalecf 
in his back premises ; and can it be supposed tliat^ after its 
soldtnn denouncement on penalty of death, opium is openly sold, 
and that opium-shops arc as plentiful as gin-shops in England ? 
()])iuin, in fact, is 7iot openly sold ; opium-shops VLvenot plentiful ; 
a bamboo screen is 7iot the sign of these receptacles ; such a sctccu 
may be seen hanging before the door of almost every poor peasant. 
I f Mr. Thelwall, tvho seems to be courting a crusade against opium, 
is not satisfied with our denial, let him inquire of any or all of the 
gentlemen of Lord Macartney’s ahd Lord Amherst’s embassies, 
who traversed the country from Pekin to Canton, through the very 
densest part of the population, and mixed with the peo])lc, — 
let him ask any of those gentlemen, whether they ever saw one of 
these shops, ^into whicli all manner of persons continually flock 
Nay, let him ask Mr. Medhurst himself, who supplies him with 
a text- book, if he ever saw’ one? He traversed the whole coast of 
China, from Canton to the promontory of Shan-tung, landed at 
various places, visited cities and villages, found the people civil, 
sober, and quiet ; talks of their tobacco pipes and pouches, but 
never once mentions the word opium. One gentleman of the 
Company’s factory, hearing of one of these shops in Macao, visited 
it. and found three Chinese smoking. He tried a pipe himself, 
and the only effect it had on him was to make him very sick. 
Mr. Lindsay, Indeed, says, ^the public smoking houses were 
open to all ; and no one who has been in Canton can have failed 
observing opium pipes, with all the apparatus for smoking, pub- 
licly exhibited for sale, not only in shops, but by common 
hawkers in the streets.’ But all this was in the ^ peaceful and 
regular days,’ when, he tells us, there was no mystery. 

One would really suppose^ from Mn Thclwall’s lamentations, 
that the whole population of China were opium-smokers, a 
drunken, depraved, and immoral sot of beings, wholly absorbed 
in inhaling this deadly poison, destructive both of body and mind. 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be more incorrect. It is stated by Sir Jcihn Barrow/ 
who appears to have walked a great part of the way along the 
banks of the grand canals that in tiie whole distance (about 1200 
miles) he did not see one man in a state of intoxication ; and we 
believe that this smoking of opium is^ in fiict, a very confined and 
limited practice. The ^Resident in China’ has made a calcu- 
lation, the result of which is, that 40,000 chests a-year will just 
afford a daily whiff to no more than one ])erson in 166, men, 
Avomen, and children, out of a population of 350,000,000 inha- 
bitants j that is to say, about 2,110,000 individuals would smoke 
opium, and the cost to each person would bo something less than 
a penny a day. 

^ If we must extend our sympathies to the other side of the ghVbe, 

* let them be, at least, in favour of our own subjects, in preference 
to those who have nothing in common with us, whose religion, 
morals, and habits are altogether at varianc.e with our own, and 
whose natural protectors ought to be the authorities under ivliom 
they are governed. But tliere arc among us a certain description 
of j)ersons, whose sensitive feelings arc ever ready to expand in 
proportion to the distance of the objects. I’o such philantbro])i&ts 
may we suggest a liule compassion for the condition of our sub- 
jects in Assam, so painfully described by Mr. Bruce, the super- 
intendent of the tea plantations ; — 

* I might here observe/ he says, ‘ that the British governfnent would 
confer a blessing on the Assamese, and the new settlers, if immediate 
atid active measures were taken to put down tlie cultivation of opium in 
Assam, and afterwards to stop its importation by levying high duties on 
opium land. If something of this kind in not done, and done quickly 
too, the thousands that are about to emigrate from the plains into 
Assam will soon be infected with the opium mania — that dreadfvl 
plagiie, which has depopulated this beautiful country, turned it into a 
land of wild beasts, with which it is overrun, and has degenerated the 
Assamese, from a fine race of people, to the most abject, servile, crafty, 
and demoralised race in India. 

* This vile drug 1ms kept, and does now keep, down the population ; 
the women have fewer children, compared with those of other countries, 
and the children seldom live to become old men, but in general die at 
manhood, very few old men being seen in this unfortunate country, in 
comparison with others. Few but those who have resided long in this 
uhbappy Country know the dreadful and immoral effects which the use 
of opitiih produces on the native. He will steal, sell his property, his 
children, the mother of his children, and, finally, commit murder for it. 
Would it not be the highest of blessings, if our humane and enlight- 
ened government would stop these evils by a single dash of the pen, 
and save Assam and all those who are about to emigrate into it as tea 
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cultivators, froln the dreadful results attendant on the habitual use 
of opium ? We should in the end be richly rewarded by having a fine 
healthy race of men growing up for our plantations, to fell our forests, 
to clear the land from jungle and wild beasts, and to ])lant and cultivate 
the luxuries of the world. This can never be eftected by the enfeebled 
opiuni-euters of Assam, who are more etfeminate than women. 1 have 
dwelt thus long on the subject, thinking it one of great importance, as 
it will affect our future prospects in regard to tea ; also from a wish to 
benefit this people, and save those who arc coming here from catching 
the plague by our using timely measures of prevention.’ 

Now, we have already mtiinaled our suspicion that the evils 
of opium are greatly exaggerated — we have very strong doubts 
whether they are worse than those of gin and whisky ; but su])- 
])osing the above picture to bo not a gross caricature, surely our 
government has reason to be alarmed for tMngs nearer home than 
the habits and health of the Celestials. The importation of opium 
into 1‘mgland Is rapidly increasing ; the use of the drug is 
extending especially in our manufacturing districts ; and, we 
understand, many of the temperance societies are making up 
for their .abstinence from gin by the use of opium. What will 
they do when tea is no longer to be had ? Tiiey w ill, no doubt 
return to gin, or liave recourse to opiuni. VYe cannot but think 
that a strict inquiry should take place as to what the effects of 
opium -taking re, ally are ; but that in the mean time no evidence is 
reejuired as to the necessity of putting down the open, profligate, 
and unblushing manner in which those glaring buildings in the 
metropolis, known by the name of gin-palaces, are frequented. 
On this ])oint we entirely concur with the writer of the ‘ Letter 
to Lord Palmerston,’ 

‘ Canton,’ he says, ‘is said to contain 800,000 to 1,000,000 of in- 
liabitants ; but I do not remember to have seen in its crowded thorough- 
fares the same debilitated frames, the flushed faces or squ.alid fe.ainres, 
that constantly meet the eye in the streets of London, and traceable to 
the haunts of the gin-drinkers. They talk of the smoking shops, or 
opium dem — as some have been pleased to call them — of the Chinese, 
hut the]! at any rate have the merit of vcflrcment from the public eye. 
Here the petty gin-shop has swelled out its dimensions, and assumed 
all the splendour of a gorgeous palace, affronting the eye and ear of the 
sober and respectable passenger, with the disgusting appearance and 
language of the deluded beings that throng its portals. I remember 
the time when those who visited these, then more humble, resorts of 

* By a return made to the House of Commons in the year ending 

lbs. ‘ lbs. 

5th January, 1S39, Imported 95,8 • • Consumed ? 1,204 
l>hto 1840, l>m 198, 2f46 • • Ditto 41,671 

Increase % • 100,414 10,467 


pretty well for one year! 


the 
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the wretched and vicious, used to stop and l<K)k round to see if they 
were obsen^ed ; but now all such precaution is abandoned ; for in they 
go, both men and women, ill dressed or well dressed, without shame 
or remorse.’^ — p. 6, 

Most undoubtedly wc have human <lepravity and human 
misery enough at homft;*not to trouble ourselves with the sub- 
jects of the emperor of Cliinai The authorities of Canton, at 
least, have very little claim on our compassion or forbearance. 
We have frankly done them justice as to all the early scries of 
transactions ; but the haughty intractable violence Of Commis- 
sioner Lin, in not being satisfied, as he had pledged himself he 
would be, ^Yith the great surrender of March— -but trampling on 
the English Superintendent, who had but too far complied with 
his previous demands, in proceeding to tax Captain Elliott with 
a fjirtlier and apparently unlimited supervision of all who were, 
or were suspected of being, engaged in this opium trade — above 
all, the brutality of the Imperial Commissioner in expelling, 
en ma.nr, our countrymen, who had neither offended him nor tlu? 
laws of China, from Macao, where tJiey were livdug under the 
protection of a friendly power — forcing men, women, and children, 
at twelve hours’ notice, to flee to the ships already crowded, de- 
priving them when there of all provisions, and preventing them* 
by armed vessels from taking off those they bad purchased from 
tiie willing natives— these are proceedings for which we suppose 
no Englishman, but ‘ Captain 1’. H. Bullock, in the service of 
H. H. the Nizam,’ would have the courage to demand applause. 
We are bound to admit that the parliamentary papers give but 
an obscure notion of the whole res gestfn subsequent to Captain 
Elliott’s final abandonment of Canton ; but still the outline 
seems to be one of unquestionable atrocity. There appears to 
have been something so vindictive in the conduct of this Com- 
missioner Lin^ in subjecting the victims of his persecution to all 
the horrors of dying .by famine, that it is utterly impossible to 
imagine he can have been acting under, or sanctioned by, the orders 
of his government; and alithis because the Superintendent very 
properly refused to give up an innocent person, who haj)pcneil 
to have been one in a general scuffle of English, Americans, 
and Chinese on shore, in which one of the latter was unfortunately 
killed ; but to point out any particular individual, who gave the 
fatal blow, was utterly imjwssibie, and if possible, no Englishman 
would dare to give him up te certain destruction * wttiioui trial 
We will not accuse Lin of the diabolical act of murdering five 
innocent lascars, when carrying over an English gentleman of the 
name of Moss from Mficao to the ships, of hacking 4>r stabbing 
this gentleman/and> when in a state more dead than alive, of^ 

cutting' 
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cutting off his ear and cramming it into his mouth. He could 
not be so far lost to every feeling of humanity as to give direct 
sanction to such fiendish doings ; but he is stfongly sus])ected of 
1 laving ordered the seizure; and his inveterate cx)nduct towards 
the English must have been quite enough to countenance the 
wretches who actually rommitt^ the enoi^ity. But whether or 
not — taking into consideration the whole of this imperial com- 
missioner’s conduct — whether the extreme outtages committed 
had or had not his assent, he has done enough to make the in- 
ter]>osltion of the. English crown inevitable. 

And the truth is, that sooner or later the commercial inter- 
course of China with the nations of Christendom must ha>e been 


brought to some crisis of a nature enforcing: thsiiicccssity of a very 
serious demonstration at least, on the part of one or more of the 
* outside foreigners.’ It is practically impossible for any nation 
to carry on a great and lucrative commerce with others, aiul >et 
refuse to enter into some sj>ecies of diplomatic relatifia with 
them. The inconveniences of the want of such recognised rela- 
tions may be endured for a season ; but individual violences, on 


one side or the other, are sure, at some time or other, to bring the 
(id absurdum ; and now that the crisis has arriveil in this 
our only prater is that it may be made use of wisely, 
hear of troojis being ordered to join the na\al expedition 
India. W'ill not Lord Auckland find enough for the ser- 


vices of his soldiers in that territory ? We cannot imagine in what 
beneficial way land troops could be employed in the dispute with 
China : seamen and marines appear to us the proper description 
of force for that service. In every pavi of China the population is 


abundant ; and though their soldiers are not in the best state of 


training and <Uscipline, their numbers are so gi’ealr^ that near every 
city they w ill be found to swarm like a hive of bees ; and like 


them, t|iey can sting ; notlijug -short of a whole army couM be of 
any avail> or mfe, in inlaild operations. Their troops may not 
be exjmrt in the field, but, generally speaking, few people are 
more clever at expedients thar^ the Chinese, 

The general feeling of the British nation §eems to be for war 
with the Chinese ; mittisters are for it ; almost all the writers of 


the pamphlets we recorded are for war — but differ as to the 


manner of it. One would level the forts ^at the 

Bogue, and in asheai and, not satisfied widi this, 

would, match on \o Pekin ( 120Q miles). We hope, however^ he 
knoWs the road somewhat betier than Walter StovensiHi 

Davidson^ who> vrikeig^examined by a comnuitee, proposed tto 
march thithor. withu ^,000 men^ bnt^ adniittod that be bod m 
hints to ofier for the deni0itoL^m*h. n Thw patesjoaH 

von. txv. NO. Cxnix. ' S 0 writer 
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writer would not only * inavcU <m to Pipkin, Uul^tiMuclo if com- 
j^ercial treaty in ilie imperial palace/ Nay, Im tejU^ imy briefly 
what might he the te»un' ul' this treaty Vqu take ^xny opium ; 
I take your island nmHJtura, we are ll^eforet quits ; and liouce- 
1‘onh, if you please, let \}$ live in friendly looinm union ai«l good 
fellowshipf You cannot protect your seu-bemd pirates 

and buccaneers — 1 can ! So let us understand each other, and 
study to promote our mutual interests/ — (Brief Ob^ievmii&m*) 
We have even seen a propcrsal for paying a visit to Pekin in a 
first-rate man-of-war, though 100 miles inland. The ^Burristcr- 
at-Law’ would also ‘penetrate to Pekin/ and see what fhey \vere 
doing there. But none of them tell us how we are to reach that 
city, much less how we are to get back again. And as to ‘ seeing 
tho emperor,’ we must firsi cross the great wall, and penetrate not 
only to Pekin, but into Tartary, for thitber he would certainly be- 
take himself. What (besides the emperor) the invaders would not 
iind at Pekin, we h^ve slated elsewhere. They would, however, 
find, among other articles e:?Li)Qsed for sale in almost every shop, 
in the four wide street^, wbuift might somewhat surprise them, 
as many most splendidly-decorated coffins, as vyould l)e stiffieient 
to hold the whole of a mhre numerous'party than will jea^er 
that capital. Some, again, satisfied with blockading the wl|P' 
coast of the Eastern and Yellow S^a; taking, sinking, or 
ing every species of craft fallen in with, from the GulipoP 
Pechelee to Hainan, an extent of 1400 or 1500 miles, full of 
fine livqrs, l>ays, and liarbours, which would recpiire more Uian 
half the navy of England efficiently to blockade. But almost 
every one calls out for the seizure and occupation of some island; 
though whether Amoy, or one of the ('husiins, or Hong-Kong, 
Lantao, or lin^n, they seem not to agree. ^ 

We cannot say that we should rcckqn on much advantage 
from the possession of an isluiid on theT’hinese coast, wliather 
seized or granted, la either case it could net fail tq 
of jealousy and dislike; andiasteadof benffitipg, would lleiaaore 
likely to damage, our commercial jutoresls, us jiupfU^se .one 
of those outside the Boicca Tigris ; what should we gain by our 
exclusion from the great mart of trade at Canton, whil0 all other 
nations were^n the spot taldng tlje eai:pest advantage ol the 
jifarket’^exc^^t the immense benefit ofi^hvditiugjoursebes'm 
perpetual kmh with, the natives, probably in fifetowt homi- 
cidea?. Qx> of^wbalt lise would it be, 4f we womsaliJd^te 
in the Canton factory ?. Those who talk, of lakii^ imsmsmn of 
Hainan or i^Iaink neauiy as/lap^ as . M0 not 

deserving of ^v||^tqld^s in Ifave to 

establish coaal,-^att4^fv^ 



— ill the nmghl?ouyhood of the tea dwtrict^l, or pn the greet i^iland 
of Chu^an, aa a dep^t from whepoo a most ps tensive tva<l« in 
silks and other valuable ai^tjcles might be carried qa with the 
wealthy city of Ho^-sji|i|hfoo^ aiiil|«ei^^ f]i$tricj;$ bor- 
dering on the Imperial C^nal ; cmc^ both of these ivonld be 
worth contending for ; but neither these* nor any island, shoulft 
be taken or held by compulsion. On this jK)int we arc to 
find that Mr. Lindsay concurs with us : — ^ 

* Many people are disposed to maintain that some insulap^posscssion 
on the coast of China is desirable, where we might carrij^dn ourtiadc 
under thfe protection of our own fiag. I confess that in jny mind I see 
great and serious objections to such a measure. Nothir^ would tend so 
much to degrade the imperial government befores^tluair own people as 
demanding such a concession ; and merely looking ^>iir own interests, 
anything having su<;h a tendency is most serioiyny lu be deprecated 
Our object in China is mere commercial iutenjpursc, not tcrntonol 
aggrandisement; and I cannot help fearing, thajnf we once planted our 
flag and built a fort vvithiu the Chinese dominies, circumstances would 
jcompel us to extend our limits, anil our canEer of Uriti^Ii India would 
be repeated in China.’ — Lindsay^ pp. 30, 3^ 

But Mr. Lindsay says, Ho preven^uturc quarrels, free acces.’r 
to the imperial court is the ^rst anfl foremost point, which can 
only uttained by the tesmence mf an ambasitador at Pekin. 
Then we can venture to assure him, it never will be attained ; but 
if it W€are possible, God help thm unfortunate ambassador ! The 
indignities and insults he woiAd constantly icceive would soon 
drive him away. We have hpa one embiissy too many already. 
The treatment which Van )£'aain ami Lord Amherst met with 
•=--the one for a full complice wdth the degrading demands of the 
Chinese court, the oth^ for non-comjdiauce— qngbt to be quite 
sufficient to deter any^ait of rank or character from accepting 
such m appointment the Russian mission, saysM^'* Lindsay, 
is a prefii^dept, in modern times, of hut one mission 

from Russia, whirj^l was accompanied by Mr. Cbarips Stuart (the 
present Lord Stuart do Rothesay). After a long and tedious 
journey throug|^ Siberia, and just a$ ik^y were apprOiicUing the 
great walL ttey were met hy a deputation from the emperor of 
China, of condolence for their fatigues, than epn- 
arrive in ¥« dominiom, and exiu'^sstng his 

P lTm^^hiaih pfu |ptum*«--hul anything rMlmr than the 

that th^y should esEtend their labours by 
I Qthui^i we perpeive, talk of tho Russian 

ikin t tipi tqo ig n rnistake. They havq whai they 

V^utbs gre instruiikdiii 
If ptego, ^ inntnal hfnefit ol the ttvn mfrens, 

2 Q ^ in 
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in tlielr commercial transatftions at the great market of Kiatcha, 
near to which they are conterminous ; a permission granted sq^| 
far back as in the time of the Emprg^ss Elizabeth, nearly one 
hundred years ago. 

The American friend of Captain Elliott points out, very oblige 
various inodes in which we may settle tltfc? Chinese. - 

ally, there are two powers in the hands of Great Britain, capable 
of bein^wielded for the subduing of the Chinese — the power of inflicting 
infinite hffimi, and the power of imparting infinite blessings. To recorn- 
niend the la^er means, is the object of this publication. If, however, 
all confidenc^n truth, in peaceful policy, is lost; if jtesistance* to rival 
aggrandisemeiiVcan be reconciled with these remoter/ usurpations ; if it 
be consistent to ^mlnrid the Mohammedan power in Europe with one 
hand, and to for\changcs on Asia, in the name of Christianity, with 
the other — seize th^resent occasion to make war on China. And, as 
there is no assignabl^topping- place between the assumption of ’arms, 
and a thorough reductU^ of the Chinese spirit and force, take measures 
accordingly. Find the «y to the mouths of the two rivers.” by sea; 
and the way to Yunnan bwand from India. Cut off the coasting trade, 
and destroy the canal appr(^hes to the Imperial residences. , lx)ok out 
for some talented traitor ; calmim the sole representative^f the old Ming 
family ; set up his throne in Ite deserted courts of its ancient capital. 
Make free intercourse with the\putheTn half of Chw the price of this 
protection;” and on coming a^y, bring a reimburseihent, and leave 
a subsidy! Superiority in arms aM discipline may make all this easy. 
To render it more sure, let it appe^tbat Providence shall always wait 
in vain for western piety to give Cwistianity to the East, and that its 
angry ambition is the only means withiiUts reach, I mean its only hmian 
instrumentality.’— Ojpfwm 6Vm>, pp. ^ 82 . 

We are not disposed to agree with Any of this gentlemaii’s sug- 
gestions, least 0f all with the hint afamt encouraging the dis- 
affected partisans, if there be any, of the old dynasty, to put 
down the present government. •Englaiicms not the nation to 
foment rebellion, and encourage i:evolutio\ lijl foreign states. 
Perish the tea> the opium, the silk, and thenVniDle trade of China, 
rather than she should be concerned in suclmi^farious plans ! 
ing, however, must be done; a solemn ^mple is neces- 
after the brutal arui vindictive measures of Chinese at 
Canton ; and on that spot, too, where the Englisl|lHiaractor has 
sufiefod insult, and the British flag has been dishoflou^d in what, 
certainly, appears to have been a foolish attack a 

pinnace, and armed vessel, on thts^ee 

junks, prbiectcd by a battery. Captain Elliot he 

fired thb first shot, / which was, answered, both by thbth - flpd the 
battery, with a spirit not at all unex|i^eted by 1br\ 
already t&d experience that thb Chinese are in 

‘^at 
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I ter a fire of half an hour, the boats retreated 
imunition/ It would have been if 

i the stojry of th§^*yolag^iaving IgofRed at these 
the fallowing moaning pkcavse Captain Elliott 
ind in the course of the night "The Volage acted 
? it was felt to be wrong that deliberate hostili- 
imitted by one of her Majesty’s ships without 
)m the government. Let us, however, put the 
nstruction on this affair, the Canton people will 
ery worst, and call it cowardice. It is highly 
e, tli|it those who have seen our disgrace, should 
our power. 

be done, we trust will be effectual ; tliat our 
demand upon them will be peremptory — the^ execution prompt. 
Active measures, and these alone, will make an impression 011 
the Chinese a^ioritufs, and do away that slight and contemj)t of 
our power, which tvA have unfortunately allowed to spring up 
among them. Writtemcorrespondence, in the first instance, we 
are decidedly of opinioV should be avoided : their aim will be 
delay y and a reference to\Pekin would give them two months. 
W ritten discussion once aitoitted, and they will assuredly beat 
us at it; no people on eart^rc.such adepts at what is called, 

• passive resistance/ as the udiincse. The two rivers, the one 
within and the other without Macao, (the eastern and western 
passages) ought to be immediatMy blockaded; but not, we trust, 
until a declaration of war^ and V subsequent or simultaneous 
notification of blockade, accordinmto ancient practice, slifill have 
])een promulgated ; for why should Vc follow the lawdess example 
of modern France ? We mention Ihis with a view to prevent 
c;anl from neutral nations, who are at\jl times Natural ly annoyed, 
and extensively injured, by a blockadX The short blockade of 
tw o pr three days of the Canton river the Volage producerl 
from twelve ^iVee and independent citizeii\’ of the I'nlted Stati^ 
the following rehionsitancc : — 

‘To H. Sraidi, Esq,, Captain of her MajestVs ship Volage, 
Kohj.Bay. • \ * 

* We beg leave most respectfully to present tek you, and: cHfegh 
yott, ti hfejr (ihief superintendent of trad^n Chinavtiit the 

right 0^ stjcb ; a blockade cannot be recognised by \he und^ri^gqed; 
an^ifatle]^|ted to be carried int» effect to their injur\or thabijury of 
tha^America^ shipping and interei^Si will be considerd^y the under- 
s^ed». and :|y their coiSintrymen» an infcingemcut of tlmt lagal a»d 
, just being, Gontra^y, to the laws.^of nations^ tfeities, 

W ^o»V plmn pfotest against mc% #)^kade, 
as we hnSiiWliWi from i« how propbsd to be enfejrcemk And 
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\ve ofcKhcrcby notice, that w shall hhld Britattmo Majeatv 
atidlhw^l^gr^ent responsible in the fullest msnuj&]: for whatevisS^ 
lives mavoS^Kievi^e^and other losses that may be sustained by 
American uS^sequbtcc of said blockade and sudden jrro’' 

cccdiiigs of her S^jestyVpnicers in China, and we.altall furthefAoW 
you personally, and aH^ersw^ acting under your autWity, vesp^nsiolc 
for whatevei lives nuiy nSjoal or injury suistaiued, in person orjJtopcrtj, 
by any American citUen.N. ^ 

Xotliing of this protesiS^ipear^sin the papets par- 

liament ; ])Ut that suMi a blo^ade wisjilihgal, must|^e thfnk, be 
admittefrby all. No power, xe believ^» chit ledRly inafitute a 
blockade e.xccpt a hoUiyeroif, anHvWe itol |iieu at wat with 
China. VVe ma), peihaps. blockade tlie port of a foreign power, 
who has done us an injuiy, or on whom we have claim 4 , without 
a declaiation of war; but under such a ifibekade, we have no 
right to prevent the 1*1 eo ingress and egvessSd the ships of a 
ncutial power. 

Supposing. hoMoief, that neither a blockade nor a declaration 
of war be adopted, but that the flag-ship should at ohee pass 
tlic Bocca Tigris, and proceed to the second bar, perhaps to 
Whampoa: — From thence the admiial would probably send k 
message to the governor, u- comims$ioncr, if he should he 
there, to demancl <in interview, cilhef on bdarfl the flag-sllip or in 
the cit} — both of w hich, we doubt not, would be refused. But 
the flag-ship, in pa'^sing the Bocefe, it is piobable, would be fiH'd 
upon by the loit. licntc the conimcncciiient of hostilities. 
The fort would soon be silenced, takiui possession of, and the 
blockade nefcssarily follmv, and probably an older given to 
take, sink, or destroy, the ^ whole of the sliipping betw^^Cii the 
moutli of the river and thjpf city, consisting ot many hundreds — 
thousands, indeed, of oiia^dekrlption or other. This proceediti]^ 
may be deemed advisiibl^i, to prevent the enemy sinking tfiepi to 
impede the navigalioiyof the liver. A desire to cOtnlAutiic^t^ 
may at this point, pe^aps, be sighifled by the Chinese attthorit|ife$t^ 
and the answer miglufpiopcrly be, that the cortditibils mitst tiOv/ be 
settled ^ Tekin, that a powerful squadroh is dlrCiadjf gone 
up lilp^lEastem am Yello^Sca for that purpose. 

A part of the iquadron with |he flag-ship will no dOubt go Into 
the Gulf of JFyfchelee. The despatch of a peremptory demand 
of satisfarUoai!rot» emperor, sent by one Of the at 

Tdkoo (dosaftb the mouth ojf the Pei*ho) may ^be 
pahiad prottbly with propfasalir for a treaty. This wnhhintyt fail 
to oceaklpi dSnddi^hble afetm at Feftiri: but llnV W 


proceedjfiiither, or, indeed, Up to, the great flbrthgni, 

Wid, H think, m atfeiiddi vHth m 

prol^le Thde Ihott^ahflS pf jhflRl, 


vanous 
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Etinds df craft, the wlu)!e way fvoiu Ta-kod to Tkn-sing, 
^ce being abont eighty miles by the river, and from forty 
|to fiRy by land. The bat-ge^ eithi^r go under sail dr are dragged 
%y irieri, according as the wind suits or not ; but it is more than 
probable that the country around would be driven, and no trackers 
to be had... Admitting this, however, not to be the case, and that 
the party were suffered to reach Tien-sing with little molestation, 
they wouhi find abundance of wealth, no doubt, in this immense 
city, wbieb, 'act5ording to Lord Macartney, extends along both 
banks of the river, aS'far as Milbank is from Limehouse, and is 
said to contain 700,000 inhabitants; but the objects of plunder or 
confiscation would be of a bulky description : no precious metals 
or jevlrellcry, no articles of great value and small compass. Indeed 
it may be considered a matter of doubt. Whether the invading party 
Would be able to bring anything away, even themselves ; for it can 
hardly be doubted that the troops, the militia, and the whole prMse 
comiiatus, would be called to the banks of the river, >viiere 
thousands and tens of thousands would be assembled, and tlie 
river itself most easily rendered impassable, by the sinking of 
barges or junks, or whatever might effectually stop the navigation. 
Our opinion, then, most decidedly is; that any attempt of the 
kind would fail, the result be fatal, and defeat and disgrace 
certain. 

The more we think on what has happened at Canton, the stronger 
is our conviction that the first and great blow must l>,e struck 
there ; because it is there that insult, oppression, robbery, defeat, 
and disgrace have been sustained. Having struck this blow, which 
would sooi> be known at Pekin, then proceed to the northward, 
and let the Hag-sbip, with part of the squadron, anchor before 
the mouth of thfe Pei-ho ; or, for the purpose of increasing the 
alarm, take possession of the Mia-tatt islands in the gulf, where 
there h eic^Uent anchorage. The very appearance of these shipa 
would, no doubt, ci'eaie such an alarm in the capital, as to iridtice 
th<? ministers of the imperial coiiift to sue for peace This would 
be infinilely morb desirable than ah^hin^, in the way of treatiiig; 
ihai dbnld be effected with the otBceti of Canton; for even 
tji^eir ihtehtfo^ honourable (a most liberal supposi- 
tiott!); ph^ triedhtal ^Vernot ihi&ht CPncede, his Stic- 

toj Biit if h treiitjr cbultl Bfe 

laid' stffiituirfe ^ it • 

m m bf emit* 
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expected from the impeml coui% rather than the entert^nment 
of any hope on its part from the continuance of the 

Before making such a concession, hoi^ver^ it is a matfer of 
course that the emperor should demand from England, what Lit^ 
would fain have extorted from Elliott — a solemn pledge that no 
more opium should ever be imp)rted into China iu English ships; 
and this we must say, is a pledge which would .not and could not 
be given, because it would be impossible to redeem it. All we 
could promise would be^ to discountenance its introduction^ while 
it must be their business, not ours, to effect its prohibition, Tiiey 
should be made acquainted that we can have no control over the 
cargoes of ships from Manilla, Batavia, Singapore, and various 
parts of the eastern world, nor can we possess any power to prohibit 
such ships from attempting to smuggle opium into any of the nu- 
merous ports of a coast 1300 or 1400 miles in extent. Captain 
Elliott, however, has proposed a measure, which appears to be 
unobjectionable, that ‘ unless the consignee and commander of 
every English vessel, on the day of arrival, hand in to the super- 
intendent a solemn declaration, in Chinese and English, that she 
has brought no opium to China, has none on board, neither will 
receive any, she shall not be allowed to trade.* This, we think, 
goes as far as can reasonably be required. All Lin had — all the 
Pekin government ever can have- — a right to demand from us 
is, that our public officers shall neither give nor claim protectioii 
of any sort, for the behoof of those who choose to prosecute an 
illegal traffic. 

If the conceit and ignorance of the Chinese should induce 
them, notwithstanding what is likely to happen, to refuse all 
reasonable demands, in such case, undoubtedly, nothing would 
be left but to let loose our ships of war along the whole extent 
of the eastern coast, to take or destroy their coasting trade, and 
to threaten their towns and villages. But the force employed 
on such a service need only consist of tw o or three small frigates and 
as many sloops, which would be more than equal to lay waste the 
whole face of the country froin ’the Pei- ho to the Bocca Tigris. 
They must not, however, from mistaken humanity, or W^iatevcr 
other feeling, let any of the public ships of war escape, as those of 
Admiral Kwan's squadron were allowed to do. After sinking 
tw'o (not five or six) out of thirty or thereabouts, and the de^sfruc- 
tion of fmr or five hundred men, by the Volage and 
without a single main killed on our part, the lettt&g llfli 
quietly '^ay have been dictated by a ^eite^dtjs and 

humane feelmg, added to the consideration that th^e ves- 
sels were only on the defepsiye; but the us 

no credit for any such feelings, and we shall see^ ^by the next 

account. 
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account, that this gallant admiral, who boasts his descent from 
■•tljip god of war, will claim a victory.**' 

It is scarcely ])ossible to conceive the state of poverty that pre- 
vails on a great part of the coast; and the public buildings and 
works oft, defence, where there arc? any, are almost everywhere a 
mass of ruins. Medhurst, the missionary, who coasted down- 
wards from the promontory of Shan-tung, thus describes one of 
the places at which lie landed — adding, that many others were 
very similar to it ; 

‘ We had now time to look around ns and survey the town, which we 
found to have been originally surrounded with a mud wall, and pro- 
vided with gateways, but now miserably out of repair. The ramparts 
were bo low and so sloping that it was easy to w alk up one side and 
down the other, while the portals were dilapidated and exposed. Only 
one fourth of tlie space within the walls was occupied by houses, many 
of which were in ruins. All things marked decay rather than improve- 
ment ; and the place must have sadly deteriorated within the last 
century, as the Jesuits have marked it down in their map as an im- 
portant military station. The same observation holds true of all parts of 
8han-hiing which we have seen.* 

And yet this is one of the finest provinces, and adjacent to that of 
the capital. 

With the exception, therefore, of the immense group of the 
Chusan Islands, into the midst of which How two navigable 
rivers, the one leading to the city of Ningpo, a flourishing place, 
and the other to Hong-cheu-foo, one of the wealthiest cities 
in the empire, and excepting, also, Amoy, a town of con- 
siderable trade, there is no spot on that extensive coast that 
'would he likely to tempt the hostility of a British man-of-war. 
Some of the writers talk of the numerous ships in the Vellow Sea, 
bearing tribute to Pekin* This is a mistake ; the valuable articles 
of trihut^, as it, is called — tea, silks> grain — are all conveyed to the 
several public depots by the great internal navigation — the Im- 
|)erial Canal. The coast-trade is of a mean description : all the 
junks, with the exception of those conveying rice and salt to the 
northern provmct»s> being carried on l?y poor families^ several of 
them iivpg in separate d^artmepts of the same junk. There 
are the varwiis kinds of fishing craft, in which myriads of poor 
peopleware employed, along the whole line of the, eastern coast; 
Other$, atga^ omain a Kve§hoqd hy a petty coasting trade from 
ipprt Jo? port* All; these and the numerons villages along the sea- 
coast iirigifi most eas% jbe swej^i away, aficl uniyersal distress be 
iplliet^ on uijioffcnd^^ natiyes ; and to no goo^purposei 

■ * ' ^ j a mtit to Fekiu ;or vlctoty over t«ro 

this 
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this would make but little impression at Pekin ; it would bfe 
set forth in the Pekin gazette, as the act of foreign pir^es tmd 
robbers, whom his imperial majesty hadj^rderecl bis admirals to 
drive away from the face df the ocean. But these extreme pro- 
ceedings, ive trust, mil not happen. God forbid it should fall to 
the lot of British naval Officers to carry into execution such seve- 
rities, in order to avenge the local tyranny of a few mcmaU of 
a despotic government ! 

We are quite aware that, to make the results of Wat efficient, a 
proportion of the inhabitants of the country, against which it 
is waged, must suffer; but in all cases, and especially with regard 
to China, whose people can offer little or no resistance, oUr efforts 
should, as much as possible, be directed to establishmisnts and edi- 
fices of a public nature ; if contributions are to be levied, it should 
be only on the w'ealthy and accessible cities of Canton, Amoy, 
Ningpo, ami Hbng-chcu-foo. As steamers will jnobably be em- 
ployed on the present occasion, they might ascend the two great 
rivers, the Whang-ho and the Yang-tse-kiang, to the points where 
they intersect the Cirand Canal, and where, if destruction were the 
object, there are the means of inflicting the greatest possible degree 
of distress, both of a public and private nature, not only by inter- 
cepting all the supplies proceeding along that populous line, but 
by breaking down the banks, in consequence of which the whole 
adjacent country for many thousand square miles might be com- 
pletely deluged,* But in whatever way <he circumstances of the 
war may couipcl the brave officers of our navy to act, we may be 
quite sure that their own sense and feeling will be * jmreere 
subjevtos, debellarc superbos," 

We are iiob^however, by any means, clear as to the expediency 
of ascending cither of these great rivers. Steamers w^ould^ un- 
doubtedly, get up — though the currents are sq rapid, that sailing 
craft would not be able lo, stem them ; but tlie safe return even 
of steamers might be doubtful : tlie Chinese, as we have said, 
are a crafty people, and full of expedients, anrl little would be 
thought by them of blocking up the navigation by sinking a mul- 
titude of tbeir huge junks, which arc to be found in every creek 
and streaiii on the banks. The same observation indeed will 
apply to all the rivers ; but the Pei-ho, which leads to the great 
emporium of Tien-sing, could be more easily blocked uptbgffthe 
others; Oar cawtlon hot to hold the Chinese too 
be tfespised. The 80 bb Tarlur troops in the^viciii^jj 
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Sihould have fired a twelve-pound sfiot into the mast of the 
Hyacinth. 

But of one thin^ we aye quite certain — that whatever the issue 
of the ^ crisis’ may be — whatever concession we may obtain in the 
way of apology, indemnification, restoration, or even extension and 
enfranchisement of our legitimate trade — in short, whdte^ er ad^ 
vantages we may Cfain by the contest — ^and by prudent manage*- 
merit we cannot fail to gain some — none of them will long avail 
us, if dependent on any agreement concluded with the Viooioy of 
Canton; on the contrary, all our exertions — all the expensc%f the 
armament — loss of time and delay — will produce no permanent 
effect, unless, as we have already said, we shall be able to obtain a 
solemn treaty, written in the two languasrcs, and ratified under the 
seal and signature of the Emperor of China, confirming the fiuiire 
security of the lives and ]>roperty of our mercantile subjects, 
employed in lawful enterprispn, granting full permission to com- 
municate freely and directly with the provincial authoriiies, and 
embracing all other points which it may be deemed necessaiy to 
secure in our future intercourse with this great kingdom. The 
demand of such a treaty cannot well lie resisted on the plea of 
want of precedent, for Rmaia obtained a treaty, signed at Pekin, 
regulating the trade of the two nations at Kiatka and Mai-mai-chin, 
but even if there w^ere no precedent in Chinese history, it is suf- 
ficient that the time has come wdien China can no longt^r bo 
allowed, from whatever jealousy or haughtiness, to refu‘.e to liuid 
hei'self to something like the diplomatic jus (jeutium. And it 
is needless to conceal that, even in regard to the and 

animus too, oi this Empire, w^e and the other civilised nations of 
the world have excellent reason to keep in consideration (he past 
and present course, tendency, and extent of Russian infiuence 
and Russian intrigue. 


Art. IX* — 1. itepdrls of the Select Commitln^ of the Home of 
Cl^mmom on Pnnhd Papers. 1 B37- 1 840. 

2. of the MiylU Hon. Sir Robert Peel on the Question of 
Privtkge, Sth June, 1837. 

3, Remarks on the Report of a Select Committee of the late 

of Cornnum on th^ Publication of Printed Papers, 1837t 
4i IpcUer. Ijfrd on the recent proceedings of the 

JfloHse of Commom m the subject of pThilege* By TUomoa 
MJP. Third Eduion, , 1840. 
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of its possible consequences. And it was probably under tbe 
influence of some such feeling, in the case of Stockdalo. and 
Hansard (where the merits were so de^^i^cdly i^ainst the plain- 
tiff), that the Hou^e of Commons was led to pass certain resolu- 
tions of a wider scope and more comprehensively penal character 
than they would probably have adopted if the subjeef-matter had 
been more questionable. Whether this was from mere natural 
impulse, or whether tliere was in any mind a latent desire to 
seize a favourable opportunity for extending the privileges of the 
dcmoisratic branch of the legislature, we cannot presume to form 
an opinion, except only that we may confidently assume that 
neither this latter object, nor any other constitutional, change, ever 
entered into the imaginations of some of the most eminent persons 
who gave their approbation to those proceedings. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that these resolutions seem to involve some very alarm- 
ing principles, and have in fact produced a conflict between law 
and privilege, of extreme difficulty, and even of considerable 
danger. • 

It may, perhaps, appear presumptuous in us to hope that our 
opinion can have any effect in accommodating a difference where 
the most eminent of our l^w’yers and statesmen seemed to have 
failed ; but as we have a strong impression that the real and 
fundamental principle of the case has been, if not overlooked, at 
leait overlaid, in a vast quantity of extrinsic matter, and as we 
fancy that we see a mode of reconciling all — except, perhaps, the 
very extreme opinions — we feel it our duty to offer our humble 
attempt towards so desirable an object. 

We shall begin by a short statement of the facts. 

l^'lie great expense of printing the vast, and, in too great a pro- 
portion, useless, quantity of papers annually laid before parlia- 
ment, induced Mr. Hume to suggest, and a select committee to 
adopt, so lately as the IMli August, 1835, the following resolu- 
tion : — 

‘ “ Resolved, that the Parliamentary Papers and Reports printed for 
the use of the House should be rendered accessible to the public by 
purchase, at the lowest price they can be furnished ; and tlat a suffi- 
cient number of e'xtra copies shall be printed for that purjiose.*’ * — 
Pemberton, 

And this whs followed, 18th March, 1836, by the following:— 

‘ Resolved, that Messrs. Hansard, the printers to the House» he 
appointed to conduct the sale, 

* “ That, in order to render the Parliamentary F^Mrs accessible to 
the public through the means of other booheUers^ it^ eatpedipt tJiat 
a discount of twelve mid u half per cent. s}mil4 be tm TMm 

who shall become purchasers. ^ — p. 11. 

Now 
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Now be it observed — a most important fact, and never to be 
lost sight, of — that this jjromiscuous sale — under commercial 
forms, and for a mere ecommical object — was entirely new ; 
and that therefore all antecedent precedents as to the publication 
and sale of parliamentary papers — however numerous and con- 
clusive as to such modes of ‘ sale and publication’ as formerly 
existed — can have no bearing on an entirely nocel practice intro- 
duced for entirely novel purposes. This our readers already see 
is the key-stone of the whole affair. We shall revert to it by and 
by in argimient — at present we mention it only in the series of 
facts. Under this resolution a report made in pursuance of the 
])rovision of an Act of Parliament (6 and 6 Will. IV.) by certain 
‘ Inspectors of Prisons^ was offered for sale, in which report, after 
stating that improper books found tlieir \vay into Newgate, it was 
added that amongst them was — 

• “ the , by , eighteen plates, puhlislied by 

Stockdale, 1827. This last,’’ they observed, is a book of a most 
disgusting nature, and the plates arc obscene and disgusting in the ex- 
treme.” p. 7. 

b\)r this passage Mr. Stockdale — actuated, it seems, rather by 
a morbid love of notoriety than by any other motive — brought an 
action for libel against Messrs. Hansard. To this Messrs. Han- 
sard put in a general plea of not guilty, by which the fact and 
nature of the publication were put in issue ; and they also pleaded 
a justification, that the alleged libel was true. 

This, however, they did in their own private capacity, and it 
does not appear that the House of Commons interfered, or 
thought they had any authority to interfere, to stop the action. 
This is a remarkable fact. 

The Attorney- General happened to be counsel for Hansard — 
as he might have been for John Doc or Richard Roe — for it 
does not appear that he had any directions on the subject from 
the House of Commons ; the question of whose jurisdiction was 
not in any way raised on the face of the pleadings ; but, in his 
speech, Mr. Attorney unfortunately raised that question, by in- 
sisting, on the part of tbe defendants, that the publication was 

P rivileged on the ground of its having been sold by order of the 
louse of Commons. On this Lord Denman told the jury— - 

* It seents to nje, gentlemen, thajt the only questions for you upon 
the gen,er4 issue can he, first, whether the publication was by the 
clefeiulaiiii& at all ; and, secondly, whether it is a^pubtieation of a libel ; 
he<jause^ oh the third ground, namely, that this is a privileged pubfica- 
tioh; r am bdqj|d t6 ^ay; as;it eomes before me Jis a question of law for 
ihy tbit I entji^ly disa^ee from the law laid'dowh by the 

‘ leatned oouuseFfhr the defandant, I not aware of the existence in 

this 
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U4s country of any ho^y ’wbtitcyer that can privilegf^ any t^crvant of 
thi^irs to publish Ijhds of any incJividnaL Wbateyar arvangejpaents may 
be jniiclc between the House of Comt5aoft!i and any ppblisb^r in their 
employ, I am of opinion that the pubi]ishe|. who thQf in his 

pvhlic shopy and esjiecially /or mowey, which, rnay Ke injutibup, and 
^lossibly juinous, to any one of the iCing’s subjects, must answer in a 
court of justice to that subject, if he challenge him for a libel.’-iVm- 
/^cr/on, pp. 8, 9. 

The jtiry, accordingly, found against Hansard on the first plea, 
or, in substance, that he had published a libel, but for hun on the 
plea of jmtijicaiion : namely, that the matter was true ; which 
prevented the recovery of any dannap^es by the plainliff. 

It was now — and not till now, when the question hud been 
allowed to come to a judicial decision — that tlic House of 
Commons interposetl. Tlie question raised by Mr. Attorney, 
and negatived by the C' hie f- Justice, was in terms so large as 
to involve the privilege of publishing dofanuitory matter against 
an individual, even in a case in which parliament should think 
it necessary- for the public service .yjcciul/i/ to order such a pub- 
lication — a case, be it observed, essentially distinct in public policy 
from that then before the court, of an accidental and incidental 
defamation published under a general resolution U) sell eomme^* 
dully for profit oiycry thing \vhi(di might happen to be printed for 
the use of the house. Tt must, therefore, be admitted that the 
House was perfectly justifiable in deterinining to clear up ’the 
ambiguity, and to contend for the right of special, or even, if it 
pleased, of general sale : but it is to be regretted that it did not 
rather, according to many successful prctrcdeiits, prefer to carry 
the matter forward in the legal course by writ of error, than to 
taljte the matter prematurely, as we think, into its o>yn hands, and 
attempt to set aside the proceedings of tlic court by the Jpgh hand 
of its own authority ; above all, we cannot hesitate to express our 
wonder that, when the House of Commons determined te proceed 
to extremities In the assertion of its privilege, it difl not fwly 
and manfully go to the fountain-head of the p^ppositiqn. Tfa^ 
opinion of the Lord Chief- Justice — confirmed by a subsequent 
decision of the whole court— was and \h to tins mopieiqit nol: 
merely the rca/, but ip fact the only direct, formal, apd tangible 
denial of tfi® privilege claimed. Neitlier Stockdale, nor, the 
sheriffs, nor the inferior agents who have bpen since? implicated ip 
the^air, ppteJ^'to deny or rJKrm anytbingj ^^pt , 

privileges of tlie Hoit&e of Commons ; they do tbinp th^t tlig 
house pronounces, ex padfacio, to be against 
these things, at the time the parties did theih, in 

according to the law of the land; 

pounder 
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poundev of the laws of the land, the Court of Queen s Bench, has 
told them that they were right. It was the Court of Queen's 
Bench, and in a more particular manner the Lord Chief- Justice, 
who 4^uhjd the privilege, and who even travelled a little beyond 
the actual case to enlarge, and corroborate, and solcjnnue that 
denial in the most emphatic manner. ‘ 'Lhc direction/ said 
the Chief- Justice, ^ of the House of Commons to Messrs. Hansard 
is no justification for him, nor for any other bookseller ivho pub- 
lishes a parliamentary report eontainlny a libel ayainst any nian.^ 
J’hus enlarging his decision beyond the present case; — and ho 
gives his opinion — 

‘ emphatically and distinctly ; because 1 think, that if, upon the first 
opportunity that arose in a court of justice for queslioninc; that point, 
it were left unsatisfactorily explained, the judge who sat there might he 
an accomplice in the deslrvitinn of the Hbertics nf the covntrj/y nud ex- 
pose every individual who lives in it to a tyranny that no man ouqht to 
submit to.^ — p. 9. 

This is a denial of the privilege the ‘most distinct and em- 
phatic’ that, we believe, was ever pronounced anywhere. But 
this rear and .suflicient cause and only justification of the siib- 
serpient alarm of the Commons was not, as in common sense it 
ought to have been, debated and decided between the Court of 
Queen's Bench and them ; but after considevablo delay they 
took a subsequent opportunity of turning round on some poor 
devils, printers and clerks, whose acts did not directly impugn 
the privilege, and wlioso submission would not have confirmed 
it — whalf^ver these poor people might liave been terrified or 
tort nrcHp into doing, wamld not have obliterated or invalidated the 
jiidginoiit of Lord Denman, or the decision »)f the court. This 
appears to vts the greatest and least excusable error the House 
of Commons has made, because it was undignified as well as 
unjust/ and every way unfortunate, to attempt to intimidate igno- 
rant and comparatively innocent underlings, rather than boldly 
an4 fairly to debate the right with the superior and only aiuhorijy 
which had questioned it, and with whom alone ^ contest of so 
delicate a nature could be creditably conducted or e^ctually 
ronclwHe4, A different course was unhappily adopted. 

A select committee Was appointed to consider the whole 
flnd in a very able and elaborate report of the Sd May, 
1837* that cqiwiiiiuce embodied certain abstract propositions, 
nmchli^g«^r> ^ we have said, than the case fequmed, and about 


thfc strai!|e of Lord Howick aad the SoUcitot-Geiieral Ihr in- 

cr^a^W shieri^o tf cdercim on StoekdaW and Howard, when it'Waa ISwuA that 
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which, l>oth ill their extent aiid B^ipU^lioa/ we,.m.e^ 

iic^tiy Olliers of iofmilely greatejr eatertaiii vasy seiiotis 

doubts; — * ' . t i 

‘ Your committee, having cansi<l«reil the pf parliameBtaTy pri- 

vilege, and tlie jurisdiction of this house io dtii^mine the extmt of iU 
iyWii prioileges^ submit, as their opinioa, that, by, the law aud usage of 
jiarliameut, the House of Cominoas does possess an ecfselusive jurin* 
diction^ aud that it is a breach of its privileges to bring them into dis- 
cussion before any other tribunal, directly or incidentally ; and that 
such breach of privilege subjects the parties to punishment by this 
house. ^ — p. 12. 

On this impiirtant proposition we must make two observations ; 
first i- that it asserts a right in the^ House, never, we believe, 
before rontended for, of creating neiv jjrivilcgesy which it should 
be as highly penal to question as any of its old, undoubted, and 
constitutional rights ; this seems to us a very violent assumption, 
and one which, probably, the comiriittce did not seriously mean 
to claim. And, secondht, that it was equally penal to bring any 
of the privileges of the House into discussion) directly or indirectly. 
Now% without stopping to show the absurdity of prohibiting ^ any 
discussion, directly or indirectly,* of questions of privilege, which 
could, in naturd re rum, be neither established nor defined nor 
understood, without some such <liscussions — and in support of 
which the committee adduced an infinite number of discussions 
and <lecisions in the courts of law — exclusive, we say, of this. ab- 
surdity, it contained one still greater ; for, in the present cas(% 
the offender against this asserted privilege was — not Stockdale, 
nor the Chief Justice, but — Mr. Attorney General himself, who 
WMS the first to bring the question of privilege into discussion. 
Nor, if the committee had said', wliat they probably meant, ‘ an 
adverse discussion,’ would it have cured tlic absurdity; for he 
who takes before a court of justice tlic affirmative side of a dis- 
cussion obliges the Court to discuss the negative as well as the 
affirtnative, and to decide negatively if it feels itself bound in law 
^ and conscience to do so. Mr. Attorney was, therefore, in this 
jJhiut, the real culprit. 

The^port then proceeds — 

‘ That, by the law aud privilege of Parliament, this House has 
the ^ole arid exclusive jurisdiction to determine upon the cxUlence ar^d 
extent hf i7/ privileges ; aud that the institution or prosecution of any 
actionf suit, 01* other proceedihg, for the purjiose of briug^g them into 
discuftsien or decisioh, before any court or tribunal than in 

Parliament; is a high breach of such privilege, and rend^fa all parlies 
conceded therein amenable to its just displeasure, and pditUnmeut 

cop.si!^uent thercom '’.v ■ " 

That for any court or.tribunri to ta.deeiw u{»ot| mattm^a 

'Of 
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of privilege^' mcansistent with the determination of either House of Par- 
liaineut thereon, is contrary to the law of Parliament, and is a breach 
and contempt of the privileges of Parliament.’ — pp. 12, 13. 

Aaicl this is stat(?d in a report wliich produces and relies npon 
numerous oases (Ashby and fVhite, Burdett and Abbot, for in- 
stance) in which the House had accepted, and appealed to, 
the judgments of the courts of law in questions of privilege — 
sometimes successfully, sometimes tiusucccssfully — but in which 
it had, when unsuccessful, acquiesced in the adverse decision. 

We really do not understand how the House could have agreed 
to resolutions so extravagant and contradictory. Mr. Pemberton, 
in iiis excellent pamphlet, seems to account for it by saying that 
they were passed unexpectedly in a very thin house. Parsed 
however they were, to the great surprise of all thinking men out 
of doors, and particularly of the wliole legal profession, with the 
single exception, Ave believe, of Mr. Serjeant Wilde (now Solicitor 
General), Avho is supposed to have had the chief hand in framing 
the report, whic h, able as Ave admit it to be. is peculiarly power- 
ful in proving AAhat nobody c^uestioned, but rather deficient in 
establishing any of the substantial points on Avhich its conclusions 
could be founded. 

'riiesc resolutions, and the public opinion upon them, en- 
couraged, it Avoul?! seem, Mr. Stockdalc to commence another 
fiction for a different emission of the Inspectors’ report. Still the 
House attacked neitlier the judge, nor the party, nor the attorney, 
as, in pursuance of thesc^ recent resolutions, might have been ex- 
pected ; but, on the contrary, and in the teeth of their resolution, 
directed that Hansard should plead. He did plead ; and on a 
solemn argument the Avholc court affirmed, in substance, .the 
Chief- Justice’s former opinion, and damages of 100?. were awarded 
to Stockdale. 

Here, again, the House made an cxtraordimiry halt. Tliey 
neither put their re.solution in force, nor followed the more 
ol)vious and prudent course of appealing by ivrit of error from 
the decision — they paid the damages : thus substantially stultifying 
all their own pretensions, and virtually admitting the legality of 
all Stockdalc s proceedings. 

Now occurred what is called Polack\s case, and which has 
been too little and too superficially considered ; for, though its 
relation to ||^e Stockdalc proceedings was only incidental, it 
illustrates veiw forcibly the true principles ol tlie general question. 
The facts aruithese. A committee of the Home of Lords had 
mad^i and th4t House had, in its usual course, ordered to be 
printed^ a report on New Zealand/ with an appendix of evidence, 
coid^iitamg soirc defamatory matter against Mr. Polack. Did 
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jVIr. Polack dicam oi* attackiin^ llie House of Lords ? — not at all ; 
but bv-aiul-by the ‘Times’ newspaper, deeming that the evidence 
inijiht interest the public, reprinted it; and then Mr. Polack, 
seeing that he had an unprivileged ix)mmercial publication to deal 
with, brought an action against the ‘ Times,’ and recovered 1(X)/. 
damages, 'Phis was a hard case on the ' Times but it marks 
very clearly the distinction — the legal and constitutional distinc- 
tion — between the privileged and the unprivileged publication of 
a parliamentary document ; and what followed marked it still more 
strongly. 

Tlic House of Lords thought it right to communicate its rejiort 
to tlie House of (hnnmons, who ordered it to be reprinted, and 
then, as a matter of course, under the lesolution of 1835, Mc.ssrs. 
Hansard sold, in their public shop, at the price of 4s,, that 
which, in the case of the * Times/ was pronounced a punishable 
libcd. Can common sense imagine any possible di.stinction be- 
tw'iicn the sale by Hansard and by the * Times C No wonder, 
then, that Mr, Polack — fortified by his verdict — sanctioned b} 
the opinion of the Queen’s Bench in Stockdale and Hansard — 
and encouraged by the retrograde proce(idings of lh<5 J louse of 
Commons itself, should have brought an action against Hansard 
for the repuhlication oi the libel. Hansard ajipealcd to the 
House of ('ommons ; and tliat House, which had so I’ccently 
decided, in a precisely similar case, that Hansard should plead, 
were now pleased to decide that Hansard should not plcfid;’ but 
still, contrary to its rec'cnt pledgees, took no measures whatsoever 
against the pai ties who brought, or the courts w hich entei taincd, 
the action. 

Polack’s case, we know not w hy, here fell to the ground ; but 
our readers see that, as far as it had gone, it corroborates our 
view of the obvious distinction between a j)rivil(‘ged publication and 
a publication by commercial sale; and, though not farther prose- 
cuted, it had incidentally a serious effect, on the next step in the 
Stockdale case. For, encouraged, we presume, by this repeated 
dereliction of its resolutions, on the part of the House of Com- 
mons, and this variation from its former course of proceeding, 
Stockdale took advantage of the recess to bring a third action 
against Hansard. 

The House not being sitting, Hansard had recourse to the 
Speaker, who took upon himself to act upon the view which the 
House had lately adopted in F^olack’s case, and dire^d Hansard 
not to plead. The Speaker had, it seems, forgotten, that, in spite 
of the proverbial delay of the law, an undefended cause progresses 
rapidly, and, in fact, Stockdale obtained a verdict of 600/. by 
Hansards default; and this amount was levied, in the usual course 

of 
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of law^ by tlio slieriffs of London and Middlesex, on the goods of 
Hansard, during the re(‘ess. 

The House, on its re- assembling, now found itself driven into 
the most difficult strait of abandoning its resolutions, or of pro- 
ceeding sunimarily against all the parties to the third suit ; they 
adopted the latter course. Stockdale and his attorney^ were 
coimnittcd, and the sheriffs, who refused to pay back to Hansard 
llie money they had levied, and which by law they were bound 
\(f pay ove^' to Stockdale, were committed also. The subsequent 
release of tlie sheriffs, on rather ilimsy excuses, has no other 
effect on the great que.stion at issue than to show, eitlier that the 
! louse uas not very firm in its position, or tlial it was reluctant 
1o inflict a severe punishment on individuals for a matter in which 
they were officially and ministerially implicatril, u ithout any fault 
of theirs; Stockdale and his attorney, and evmi tlie attorney’s 
son a boy itncfer age. and his clerk who was no more than the 
mere instrument of liis master, still remaining in custody. But 
this has n')t prevented the bringing of fresh actions; nor can it, 
we (ear, prevent the ultimate collision bet\\(‘en the King’s Bencii 
and the House of Commons, unless the House will either consent 
lo carry one of the causes to the dernier ressort (jxs liad been 
done in ytshhy and I'Vhife, and in Hurdeft and 'Ihbott)^ or that 
there may be fodnd some extrication from the diffii uhy by a 
legislative enactment. On this latter point wo shall say a few 
words by and by ; but let us previously look back at the ratinnale 
of these proceedings. 

b’or near 1.30 years, ever since the establishment of the present 
constitution in lf)88, tlie House; of Commons has fwilh insigni- 
ficant exceptions) continued io sell its vales, and occ isionaily otiier 
papers; and to ]>rint, and of course to disiribule to its members, 
and, by its members, lo the public, all other documents, accord- 
ing to its discretion ; and, as iar as we know , without any difficulty 
or question, till the present period. It is olivious that a mere 
usage, that never has been questioneil bet ause perhaps it never 
was abused, would not be any conclusive argument that the abuse 
of it would bo legal. .But — as it is presumed that in this long 
course of time much defamatory matter must have been published, 
which woidd probably have been complaintid of or prosecuted, if 
any doubts of the legtdity of this kind of publication had been 
entertained^it rhay, on this presumption, be further presumed 
that the Houses of Parliament have a right, in the bond fide ox- 

’i' Tht‘ Mtomey was not rimunittiHl in tlie liist iiisiaiion. Ou being brought up on 
I tie third action he expiesstnl his K-gret* and wai' disobargeil die same night the 
stierilfs wore ooui^itted j a few days afterwards he proeoeded with the fourth ad ion, 
and was tin' roupoif finally eommitted. 
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creise of tlioir proper functions, to print for tliclr own uso^ and to 
distribute, and perhaps even to sell* (sale bein^ only a regulated 
distribution) matters which may hapjKni to be defamatory of in- 
dividuals, w hen in their judgment the public service may require 
it. It is not easy to controvert in the abstract the position of Lord 
Denman, that no man can be excluded from appealing to the law 
against an injury of this nature ; yet, thinking that salus popuU is 
sifprema lex, and that the right of publication, cm it uulr exercised 
hy the Homes of Parliament up to 183G, is necessary to the duo 
discharge of their high functions, we do not believe that the 
courts would have entertained any action for a libel published by 
their advised authority. 

It would indeed have been almost impossible to have brought 
any such action for a plaintiff to a favourable issue ; for in the first 
place, no paper, we believe, ever was sold without having indi- 
vidually received a special imprimafu r o.x\d oiahu* for the sale, under 
the S})eakei ’s own hand, which \\ as not only a guarantee against the 
publication of ini])ro])er matter, but was a certificate of the public 
expediency t)f publishing matter which might otherwise have a[)- 
peared i|uestional)lc ; and as to the class of papers which were 
most liable to contain defamatory matter, their distribution amongst 
members, or even by members to their constitutmts, would (when 
private malice could not be shown) have been, we incline to 
think, protected as a privileged communication ; and in such a 
case, contrary to the full extent of Lord Denman's dic tum, an 
individual, thougli he might be injured, would havci no legal 
remedy. Suppose my Lord Chief Justice himself had occasion — 
as happens frequently to every judge — to express, in open court, 
a strong* censure on the conduct of a party or of a witness, even 
though it were so far extrajudicied as to be a mere interlocutor, 
can it be alleged that such a person would liave an action for 
defamation? Wc arc satisfied that my Lord ( due f Justice did 
net mean to go to that extent; and his words, ^ any publisher who 
publishes in bis public shop ’ (though somewhat embarrassed by the 
addition of ‘ e.speciully for money ’) must have meant, ^ any man 
who publishes eommercicdly,^ And though he subsecjuently 
added, — 

‘ the fact of the House of Commons having directed Messrs. Hansard 
to publish all their Parliamentary Reports is no justilicatiou fpr them, 


^ \Vc treat the abstract right to sell thus duhioiidy, bocauso we have iu fact 
threat doubts about it j or, to speak more candidly, a strong leaning the Other way 
(not deeming precedents of an ttnqiteslioned practice conclusive to its being 
questionable)-, but, as our view of the subject applies (-0 tho special »alo under the 
resolution of Augast, lb35, we think it beat not to cumpUeate the^^^ijieatiun with the 
wider dibcu-ssion. 


or 
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or for any bookseller who publishes a Parliamentary Report containing 
a libel against any man,’ — 

yet we apprehend, by the introduction of the word " all,' that he 
had an eye to a proviificuovs commercial publication ; and that 
his Lordship would probably not have applied his doctrine to the 
case of a paper specially approved by the Speaker, and ordered to 
bo distinctly published, or even sold (though that, we again re- 
peat, may admit of more doubt), for some reason of public utility 
or policy He would probably, we think, liave said that he could 
not judge of the motives which so high an authority might have 
lor suf li a publication, on the same principle that he refused to 
inqitiro into the nature f)f the contempt on which the House* 
thought proper to commit Stockdalo. 

VVo believe a great deal of the error and confusion in this case 
has arisen from the legal technicality, that, in cases of libel, sfila 
is no essential ingredient — the whole question hc'mg pub lien lion. 
This is int'ontrovcrtiblo in ordinary eases ; l)nt surely there is, in 
the common sense and understanding of mankind, a vast diirerence 
wheth(‘r a paper be distributed advisedly by the supreme antliority 
of a branch of the legislature for public purposes, or whether it 
be promiscuously sold as a matter of connnercial dealing and 
pecuniary profit. One is privileye, the other is trade. We admit 
the right of the House of Commons to jmrileye, but wo never 
liefore heard that it pretended to a right to trade ; fc;r we do not 
thiidv. that the fe>v and cautious instances in which the House lias 
heretofore allowed the sale of papers, can be, in principle or in 
practice, assimilated to the wholesale dealing which it has lately 
practised in partnership wuth Messrs. Hansard. But wo may bo 
asked wliere we would draw the line. We reply that we Avould 
draw' no line at all. We would leave matters jis they were before 
the unfortunate resolution of IS35 ; and, as wc had gone on for 
loO years without any serious difficulty, wc think it probable that 
wm should go on just as well for 150 years more ; or if any diffi- 
culties should arise, the onus would then lie, as wc think it does 
now, oil the innovators. 

And this leads us to another important consideration. Privi- 
lege is not to be created jpj-o re naUi: it is founded in prescription, 
and confirmed by time. It is not a modern gothic of yesterday’s 
lath and plaster: it is the old baronial fortress of our liberties, 
venerably ancient, and yet still adequate, by successive accom- 
modations, to its proper purposes — but the most ungainly edifice 
in the wtorld to luru into a $hoj>. We may build u new House 
of Commons, but wc must not erect new privileges. The House 
affects t(i stahd on its ancknt privileges : is that consistent with 
iimovations? And will any man in his senses deny that the reso- 
lution 
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httioii of August, 1835j Is an innovation? Tf we liavo been jn 
this vespoct, and almost in this alone, a peaceable eoinmunity for 
loO years, and if we are now disturbed by the introduction of an 
innovation, what is the remedy? To call in other innovations to 
our help ? — No ; but to turn the original innovation out of doors. 

But it may be said the spirit of the limes requires a greater 
publicity of parliamentary proceedings than formerly : and we are 
ourselves strong advocates for all necessary publicity — aye, and 
for more than is necessary. It may be doubted whether, in the 
^ multitude of councillors there be wisdom? but still more, 
whether, in the multitude of pa]>ers, there be light j except indeed 
Mhen — as Jiappens to the greater slum^ of the puhlications of the 
House of Commons — we burn them. We remember to have 
lieard of a shrewd old minister of state, who, when pa]')ersuere 
moved for on some ticklish point, cheerfully seconded the motion, 
and offered, on the part of the governineul. a great deal more 
than was demanded. ' Tiie mover shall hav(?,' he whispered his 
colleagues^ ^ such a shower of papers that I defy him to see tlu* 
object.’ 

But, admitting the great advantage of pulilicity. was there not 
publicity enough in the >• ars preceding August, 183.) ? Was not 
every interest abundantly supplied wdth information I And did 
not the press, in more convenient shapes than the lumbering folios 
of Messrs. Hansard, distribute all that the pulilic was in(|uisitive 
about? But if that be not enough, let tlu' House jierrnit vrvnj' 
body to reprint and publhli their paper^^ ; but let everybody do 
it as men of business, f(»r tb^nv own profit, and at their own risk ; 
and let them, and not the House of C/ommons, battle it with the 
Court of Queen's Bench. 

But this argument for publicity leads to another important con- 
sideration . 

It is nnneertssary to remind our readers. that the House* of 
Commons has always held that the publication of its proceed imp 
was a high breach of privilege ; nor sliall we detail the steps by 
wliicli this general prohibition was from time to time relaxed or 
evaded. Suffice it to say that in the beginning of the last century 
the periodical journals were in the habit of giving a summary of 
the leading speeches in the most important debates, but with 
two syinntoms of a conscious dread of the power of the House : 
the first, the flimsy device, designating tlie speakers' names by 

tlieiv initial and final letters, as L — d C d for" Lord Chester^ 

field ; Sir R — t W c for Sir Robert Walpoles and so on: the 

second a precaution (which involved a principle), that the pub- 
lication did not take ]>iace during the actual ,ye,mon, but was 
carefully resen ed for the recess, when it was supposed that the 

power 
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power of the House was in abeyance. But even with these 
precautions, reportinrj was thought a perilous calling ; and indeed 
the publishing anything that gave rdlbnro to cither House, or 
even to any individual member, was liable to very inquisitorial 
proceedings, and to very severe punishment. It seems to us at 
this distance of time hardly credible that Paul Whitehead’s poem, 
called ^ Manners.' was considered a Ineach of the privilege of 
the Hous(j of Lords, and punished accordingly, and that the 
authors of what seem to us very fair and moderate Considerations 
on an Eml^argo on Provisions,’ — which had been laid on by an 
Order of the Kintj in Council, and not yet sanctioned by an act oi 
parliament, — should have been punished by the House of (’oin- 
mons as a breach of privilege with exemplary, or, as it seems to 
us, revolting severity. 

No Avoiider, then, tliat the Gcntleianus Maeozinc (1737. 
p. 830) should ])lead, in extenuation of the defects of its reports, 
Ohe difflruUy and soinefimes owGV.n of pnhlishiny speeches i}i 

p 1 an awful name, which it did not even venture to ])iinl 

at full length. But even tliese obsequious precautions were not 
sufficient. On the 13th April, 1738, Mr. Speaker Onslow him- 
sel, er nieri molu as far as appears, complained to the Hous(^ 
that ‘ tii() publishers of several news letters and papers had taken 
upon them to give accounts of the proceedings of the Ht>usc,' 
and thereupon it was voted, after debate — if debate it may be 
called, ill which there was not one disseniieni vf)ice — * that if is n 
iiKiTi INDIGNITY to. and a notorious rue veil of the pricilecjc^ 
of this House to pvbllsii (heir deludes, whether durimj the session 
or in tlie recess, and that this House will proceed with the utmost 
SE\ ERiTY (lijainst any offender.’ — Journals. 

In this discussion the principal men on both sides took a part — 
Mr. Wilmington, Sir W. Vonge, Sir Robert Walpole, Sir William 
Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney— but the only doubt expressed by any 
one was, whether tho authority of the House s])rcad over the 
recess ; the resolution, however, was so wordeil and voted nern. con. 
Mr. Pultcney, at that time the leading patriot, justifiod his con- 
currence in .this vote by wdiat appears to us the only true principle 
on vvhicli it can be founded, namply, that a rujht on the part, of 
the public to bo informed of their del^ates would imply a riglit ol' 
judgment on the conduct of members incompatible with the real 
independence of the House of Commons. This seems to us sound 
constitutional doctrine; and though the terms of the resolution 
1738 are somewhat too jxnnpous, the principle is one which, 
however it may be relaxed or evaded, iias never been abandoned, 
and we doubt whether it could be absolutely repealed wdtbout 
subverting Ac constitutional character of tlic llouse of Commons. 

But 
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Rut ^ve must observe liow incompatible tins principle is with the 
doctrine (urged by the ablest advocates of privilege in the case of 
Stockdale and Hansard)^ that the House has a right to authorise 
a puWication, even though it should happen to be ra libel on an 
individual, ‘ because the public has a right to know what its 
representatives arc about' The argument comes to this — the 
public lias a right to know what its representatives arc about — 
therefore it has a right to know what Mr. Stockdale, a printer, 
lias been about, but it has not a rijrht to know what the members 
ol the Ilouse of Commons are about. 

We notice this to show how repugnant both to precedent and 
reason is the supposed duty — as alleged in tlie present discussion 
— of informing the Public, Bui we deny the major. The Piiblir 
has, strictly speaking, no constilntional right to know what eitlu'r 
Mr: Stockdalc or tlie members of parliament arc about — the 
Constitution knows of no such body politic as the Public ; and 
ibis is not our doctrine ; it is ibc doctrine of the House ol Com- 
mons itself^ and is paiticularly enforced by the advocaU^s of th<? 
new' privilege, who state distinctly in their etdebrated Report 
‘ that the Parliament — and of courj^e the Ilou^e of Comuions, propor- 
iiouahly ns a part of U — it*- hides, in contemplation of lair,, the whole 
body of the people,' — Report^ § 50. 

How, then, is it, that if the Parliament has a right to prohibit 
the ])uhlication of its own debates, because it is itself the legal 
Public, it should e eontra Imagine some other and therefore illegal 
Public, to vvboin it claims a right of communicating the proceed- 
ings of third parties. How is it, that if — at this very day, in the 
very course of these privilege discussions — any member were un- 
warily to mention the publication of the tlebatcs in direct terms, 
he would be interrupted by a general outcry of ‘ order, order,' and 
would be obliged to blink the notorious fact under the veil and 
subterfuge of alluding to ‘some irregidar channel by ivhich these 
debates become known out of doors,' In fine, it seems to us 
cpiite anomalous to see the House of Commons stickling for a 
right to sell a libel on an individual, while it daily and hourly 
submits to what itself has pronounced an * high indignity,' and 
‘ a notw'Lous breach of 27rivilege^^ It proves, at least, that there 
arc occasions and persons on' whicli, and against whom, tlicy 
think it consistent with their duty and their dignity to mode- 
rate the extreme rigour of privilege, and we cannot but wish that 
they had been as indulgent to Stockdale and the sheriffs of 
London as they have habitually been to those wholesale ‘offenders,' 
with whom they have solemnly pledged themselves to deal with 
the ^ utmost severitij,' and who laugh at their thunderbolt as at a 
burnt-out rocket. 
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So much for the argument tlorivod from the necessity of 
publicity. 

With regard to the mode in which the House of Commons 
enforces respect to its privileges, there are some important ques- 
tions, upon which wo are reluctant to enter, because they are very 
delicate, and have a much wider operation than their effect on 
tliis particular case. W^c mean that it has, in fact, no intrinsic 
means of exercising any external authority whatsoever, llicir 
very clerks are appointed by the Crown ; their serjeant-at-arms is 
the oHiccr of the Crown ; the mace, the type and only instrument 
of ihclr authority, is the projmrty of the Crown, returned into tho 
jcwel-oflice of tlic Tower at tlie end of every parliament, and re- 
issued again from tlie Tower on the assembling a new parliament.* 
So that, in fac!t, the House of Commons lias no external force 
w hatsoever but through the inslrunicntality of the Crown ; hut 
this, as we ha^ e said, is delicate matter, and docs not affect one 
assertion of privilege more than finotlier : it therefore does not 
belong to our present discussion; but when the resolutions of 
the House asserted >that they will not permit, in any ease, directly 
or indirectly, their privileges to be so much as discussed in a 
court of hiNV, was it considered what would have happened if un- 
fortunately there had been a life lost in tlie attempt to execute 
their orders ; if the sheriff hail defended himself from wdiat he 
might consider an illegal arrest, by running tlic scrjcant-at-aniis 
through the body; or if the serjeant-at-arms had killed the sheriff 
while resisting the speaker’s order; or if in any struggle of the 
kind a life had been lost, can it be supposed that the legality 
of tlic speaker’s warrant, and of course the whole question of 
juivilego between the House and the sheriffs, w-ould not liave 
been carried into a court of law*, and that the (question of pri- 
vilege would not have been inevitably disi'ussed in a court of law 
ill tlie most solemn and fearful manner ? Who, therefore, can 
doubt that the privileges of parliament must ultimately, and in 
the last resort, be determinable by the courts of law? We do 
not sec what ans>ver can be made to this argument, particularly 
when we find that every page of the Committee's Report ad- 
duces, in support of its claims, the-> authority of the decisions of 
the courts in Westminster Hall ; arh3 when wo recollect that it is 
iho first principle of our constitution, that there is nothing above 
the law, and that no mans liberty shall be suspended, except 
by, as Magna Cliarta pronounces, ^ judiemm parbim aut lex 
terree," — the verdict of a jury or the law of the land. 

These are serious considerations. But the pressing question 
now is, how we are to extricate ourselves from these complicated 
Seo llatK’ll, \ol. ii. p- ‘*249. 


difficulties 
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difficulties without, on the one hand, ovorthrowiiip^ the laws of the 
Innd, or, on the other, impairing the just privileges of the House 
of Commons — our privileges — the privileges of the nation at large 
— confided to our representatives for our service., and which 
therefore ought to be and arc as precious to us as they can be to 
our temporary trustees ? 

Tile g()vcrnment proposes to do so by an act of parUameut ; 
and in the difficulties in whicli we are nf)w placed, we (onfesH 
that we are disposed to admit the knot to be one which nothing 
but some species of legislation can cut. 

But, before we examine this new feature of the case, let us 
be permitted to recapitulate our view of what has passed. 

1°. VVe think that the sweeping resolution of the House, that 
it has an irresponsible and uncontrollable power of making ])ri 
vileges for itself, and of punishing without limit or a})peal au) 
breach of them (for su('h is the effect of the resolution), was an 
unconstitutional, uiitenabie. and unfortuiiatt* stej), and oi’ a imu‘h 
more alarming nature than any error, or even injustice', whicli 
iniglit have been committed in dealing with the individual case. 

VVe believe that, In this particular instance, the House is 
endeavouring to push u necessary, and indisjni fable pvivllegi* 

to au illegal, unnecessary, and indefensible extent, not really 
nec essary to the due discharge of its own })roj)cr fuiu lions — a 
condition which is essential to every constitutional claim of 
privilege ; and we arc convinced that tlie day is not far distant 
when the claim of protecting the commercial publication of 
what the law deems to be a lihd, will be read of with as much 
w^onder as W'e now read of those ‘ ancient and undoubted ' easels 
in which it was held to be a breach of privilege of parliament to 
shoot a member’s rabbits, or to swear a child to a member’s 
footman, 

3^. We think that the House of Commons, in its elalioralc 
reports, and in its ingenious speeches, is endeavouring to spread 
the protection of a long series (if ancient precedents over an en- 
tirely modern practice — a practice of no more am-ient or ic'sjiecU 
able date than Mr. Hume’s economical resolution of August, 
1835, that nil its printed papers, indiscriminately, should be sold 
to the public, to help to defray the expenses of printing what 
tht^y wanted for their own use:— by whicli peddling in waste 
paper, it is notorious that all the mischief has been prcjduccd. 
I’liis is an entire novelty, to which, therefore, none of the ante- 
cedent precedents can apply. We have admitted that the House 
has long sold its Votes; and, occasionally, individual papers, printed 
under its authority, have been sold, though not by them; but every 
sheet of the Voles lias always been specially perused and allowed 
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by the Speaker, and the individual papers which have been sohl 
were so for a fipocial object, and had received an individual /m- 
prirnatiir in each case. This is far different from the iifomiscvous 
sale of PDPnjthmtj, A\ithout selection, and for no special object, 
but &iiii])ly as a mercantile speculation, and with the mercantile 
pcj/edient ‘ of Tnakin«^ an allowance of iwclvc (nut (t half per cent, 
to (he tradj:’ — a proceeding, as we have said, without a colour 
of procedeot, and by which, as T><^rd Rrouglurm lias expressed 
and exjdained it in a homely but just and eiier;i:etlc phrase, 

‘ the House of Commons is called upon to resist th " jufli»:es of the land, 
and to break its laws hj opening a shop for lih<,ls.^ — JHH. Sketrho'^, 
vol. i. ]). 37. 

'riicre wen*, wc humbly think, two fdear and safe courses, 
eilher of which the House of Commons might have adopted with 
pnideiiee and with dignity. When tiiey had once accejited the 
wager of law, they should have gone on with tlu* cause to the 
drniipr rpssrn'f. It looks like a kind cd nvda fdefi to appeal to 
law, witfi a secret resolution, if the law should be against tliem, 
to sellle the matter in (heir own favour, hy force. Hut in the 
present state of the ease tins course is, we stipposi*. no longer 
[lossihle. 

Hut tiiere tvas still another course, which even now would be 
we tliliik the best solution of the difficulty — First; — It was 
(jiiiie right to satisfy Stockdale’s acquired damages, he<‘ause, 
vAortlil(*ss as his case is on the merits, ho liad obtained (through 
the default of the House) a full legal judgment; lint Mere, wc 
admit, it has l)e('oiue necessary to slop him ; and, as many other 
jjotoriously litigious an<l vexatious cactions iinve been rornimuiced 
for the sniiio substantial offence (however technically v-irled), no 
man in Riigland would have been dissatisfied that — on the 
sjui'cd principle of non his in idem — Mr. Hansard should liavo 
lliul a hill of iNDUMMTY for nil that is pfisscd. Hills of indeinuiiy 
are constitutional in their spirit and of frequent octmrrence, and 
tlierefore this would be no innovation either in principle or ])vac- 
tice ; and would be perfectly defensible on the merits as well as 
on the exigency : but, at the same time, the House of Commons 
should, by repealing Mr, Hume’s, resolution, have stopped tlu* 
source of future mischief, and sliiit np tlic ‘ lihel shop.' 1 lad this 
been done, the House of (Commons would not have lost one jot 
of their real and constitutional privilege. — which is, we repeat, 
as dear to us aS it can be to them — and they would have re- 
lieved themselves from this partnership in paper -selling with 
Mr. Hansard, which is paltry when the papers are innocuous, but 
which may, as we see, become exceedingly embarrassing when, 
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l)y accident or negligence, anytliing defamatory to individuals 
happens to be printed. 

The result of the proceeding which we thus venture to suggest 
would be to leave the House of Commons in precisehj the same 
state in which it stood before the commencement of this un~ 
happy litigation ; and what c an any advocate for privilege desire 
more ? 

If it he replied that the House of (\)mmons will forfeit any 
dignity by rc\scinding its resolutions, we venture very confidently 
to deny it. In the first place, we will oijserve that terhnicalbj 
they are the resolutions of formc^r parliaments, 'wliicli, if they 
have not been renewed — ^^e do not learn that they have — in llu? 
present parliament, are in fact expired ; but, however that may 
lie, is there any degradation in retrac ing a false step ? J^ven the 
King’s w'rils are capable of being cancelled by an hnprnvrdr 
cinanavit. Is the dignity of tlie [louse impaired because it did 
not adhere to its resolutions in the c elebrated case of ylshhij and 
jy/iile ; or because it has successhedy abandoned its once asserlt'd 
privileges in such cases as the following f — 

* Bringing actiuns agair>t members, — proceeding in Chancery against 
tlicm, — clelivcring declanviona m ejectment, — diiviug a^^ay their cattle, 
— digging their coal?, — cutting their woods, — breaking down their 
fences, — ploughing up their lands,— killing their rabbits, — fisliiiig in 
their ponds, — breaking open their gates, and driving over their fields, — 
(listiaining upon their lands, — taking goods vvliich they had previously 
distrained, — erecting buildings on their wastes, — distraining upon tlieir 
tenants, — and arresting or suing their servants.’ — Pemhcrloti^i). 92 . 

(^r these still more absurd pretensions: — 

‘ Picking a member’s iiocket, and delivering an exorbitant bill of costs, 
were held breaches of privilege ; whilst, on the other hand, Dr. Steward’s 
servant, who had unluckily been “committed to ])rison for getting a 
woman with child,” claimed, and was allowed his privilege.’ — Ih. 

All these privile^^es have been successively edaimed and aban 
cloned ; and is the House of Clominons less respef:tc?d or respect- 
able for having accpiicscc.'cl in the denial given by the cciurts of 
law to those extravagant assumptions ? 

Such are the grounds on which, when we commenced this 
article, we had anticipated that this difficult question might be 
arrang'^d ; but while we are writing, a bill has passed the House 
of Commons, which, though not precisely wfiat we . have thus 
ventured to suggest, does so far fulfil our views as to give an in- 
demnity to all the parties concerned, and, at the same time, vir- 
tually to abandon the claim of exchsive autlmrity in, this matter, 
wliich, as Ave before stated, seemed to us the most objectionable 

part 
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part of tlio procoe clings of the Ifouse of Commons. When wo 
find that Sir William I'ollott, Sir lildwartl Siif^den, and Mr. Pem- 
berton, vvlio were all oppo.sed to the extreme measures taken by 
the House, have expressed fheir as^vontf and when we find also 
that Lord Howiek and Mr. Solicitor Wdde, the principrd authors 
and advocates of those extreme measures, have recorded t/ieir op~ 
posiUon to the bill, we will not venture to raise any objoction to 
the detads of a proposition, whose general principle is thus 
doubly recommended, and whose effect we trust and believe; will 
be to settle this complicated and alarming ([uestion more com- 
pletely, and with a greater concurrence of opinion, than could 
probably have been obtained by any other course. We wish, 
therefon;, that the bill may pass ; and we do not think that any 
dispassionate and thinking man will venture on the responsibility 
<»f defeating such a juoasure, unless he shf)uld bo able to ofl’er 
in its stead sojrn; 'tnore char, effia'tnal, and acocpfablo mode of 
settling th(* difliculty. Win certainly, in tlie actual stale of th(‘ 
case, and in the ])resent temper of men's minds, sec none; and 
th(?refore, hail w itli satisfaction the pro.spect w hi(‘h it alfords of a 
final and satisfactory arrangement. 

Tliere is one clause in the hill on which some diiTerence arose 
in the House of CJommons amongst those; who were friendly to 
its general provisions. We mean that whicii abates certain 
actions of trespass brought against the Sergeant-at-Arms and liis 
agmits for their proceedings in the execution of the Speaker’s 
warrants. With all suhmission to the h*arnod and honourable 
gmitleineii who made and supported that objection, we think that 
this clause is not merely necessary, which wmuld lx; saving enough, 
but it is (clearly defensible on pidnciple; for it is in fact no more 
than an indemnity which the House of CJommoiis owes to its 
servants against what it corisider.s, as w^c also do, vexatious liti- 
gation — and owes, not merely in yood faith, but in pulley ; for 
without that essential clause w-e do not see how the great object 
which we all have in view — the final settlement of the whole 
(juestion — can possibly be obtained. 

Those are our views, directed exclusively to the lefjal and con^ 
slUutional bearings of the ([uestion ; but we beg leave to protest 
against being implicated in certain political opinions and con- 
siderations which appear to have recently grown out of it. 

Much surprise, and some disapprobation, have been ex- 
pressed at the part taken by several of the most eminent Con- 
servatives in these proceedings ; and some over-zealous partisans, 
who took little notice of the original questions, have, of late, 
lamented the letting slip so good an opportunity of turning cut 
the Whig^^* To these, and all similar suggestions, we beg leave 

to 
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to slate our entire dissent, 'rhe (question is a lexjaU slioul<l 
not be made a j)arty question, and least of all by those who hold 
( !(>iiseivative opinions. We eaunot too often nor too earnestly 
vej^eat what has been over and over ap:ain stated as the senti- 
ments of the great l)ody of the Conservatives of England, and 
esj)eeially of their parliamentary leaders — that, though they may 
liavc been juggled rjut of power, they will never descend to 
be juggled in. They will not enter the palace by a hack-door. 
and still les^i by a broken windom: they will come, wlicm they 
do come, on leading principles of public policy, not by court- 
ing incongruous combinations, fomenting petty s(|uabbles, or 
availing themseltes of accidental einbarrassmenls. Offici' is 
to them not even a secondary consideration . their first is the 
ctafidry, — tlie, next their character , — and they who would not 
purchase ])lace by ciuicesshms to Mr. Leader or Mr. Cirvotc will 
certainly not filch it by the meaner hands of Mr. Stofkdale 
or Mr. Pearce. 

But in truth the priiici])le of the Conservative parU is, as its 
jiame impovis, the maintenance of the ancient constitution of the 
realm and of all the jiowers and privileges with which tiic \\i?>do‘n 
of t>ur anc(\''jtors Ins, tor tlie public good, invested constituted 
r.udioiitv. ddiev may bifer as to the extent to wlii(‘li a particular 
juivilege may bi* claimed ov prtidcntlj/ puslual ; but prinuf 

facie the impulse of their principles would be to sii])port alike 
the privileges of jiarliament and the prerogative of the Cli^own. 
We have sufficiently sliown that we — nullius ((ddirfus jurat e in 
verba inagistri — do not agree* in all Sir Robert Peeks opinions, but 
it wotdd be blindness or bad faith to deny that, considering the 
futility of Stockdale s original case^ and under the luterpielation 
which many of the most emineul lawyers (how'e\er (ldli‘ring on 
other points) concurred in giviiigto the ]>reced('nts oi jnddicatlon 
and sale, his conclusions, if not right, were at least rational, and were 
su])p»)rted with a candour, ability, aiitl temp(‘r of which the annals 
(>1 ])ailianiomt afford no higber example. The dislinetion between 
a decided right and a practice, uninterrupted because* un({ucs- 
tioned, and uiuiuestioned because inoifensively exercised, was 
never, vve believe, or at most very faintly, suggested : — nor the still 
jiiore important differenee betwc<‘n the kinds of publication and 
as they existed before and since the resolution of August 
1 835- -the terms, and of course the legal import of the terms, 
ii])pcaring to be the same, while in fact there was a latent, but, as 
wo have endeavoured to show, most essential distinctioti between 
them. 

Let U.S be allowed to add, as history will do, when it comes to 
treat of these transactions, that in a case in any degree dubious it 

was 
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was reasonably to be expected that He — the foremost man in the 
House of Cloinmons — who had attained that first place in the 
first senate of the world by a union of great qualities, which 
would be best described by the combined traits of Mr. Burke’s 
beautiful eulogies of (George Grenville and Cliarles Townsentl ; — 
it was, wc say, to be expected — and it was right — that;, in a 
balance of difficulties, the mind of such a man should ])reponder- 
ate in favour of that asseitd)ly of tvhich lu^ is the child, the orna- 
ment, and the oracle. Wo do not .say that his decision is un- 
(juestionablc — far from it — but we will say that bis bias towards 
tile privileges of the House of Commons was honourable, natural, 
liuwhtable — and tlu* more noble, as it lia})pened to be at variance 
with a large portion of bis political alliance, and of liis piivate 
frieiidslhps. It may ha\e po.stponcd his advent to power — we do 
not think it has — but if it were so, we confess wc shtiuld rejoice 
I bat, by a fortunate error, lie lias saved the great Chmservative 
party from the iirqiutation, tlie disgrace, the eventual ruin, of 
Ijaving ijuihbled themselves into the government by a point of 
Jaw, When tin* C Conservatives shall mount to the Chqiitol in 
triumph^ it must be for a victory — and not for a skirmish ! 


Indkx 
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A niinvs, number endowed from tbe reign | 
of William I. to Henry VUI., 143. 

Aheriipthy, John, the father of dyspep- i 
tic medicine, 317 — his chanacter and I 
rare union of f|nalities, 318. 

Address of tlie 5 'oun,g ladies of a school 
at Washinirton to a Red Chief, 392. 

Adventure, the, 194. King. 

Almacivs, 209. 

Americans, the, deeply engaged in the 
opium trade, 54 S — the remonstrance 
of tlie residents at Canton to Captain 
II. Smith, 575. 

Antiquaries, two classes of, 52. 

Army, the, of Austria, 250. 

Augereau, Marshal, 4^. 

Austin, Mrs., (oi national education, 247. 

Aiistiia, the Hou'se of, compaied to the 
Danube, 23.5 — extent and nature of 
its dominions, 230. 

, division of, 238 — feudalism and 

privileges of the nobility, 239 — cliurch 
establishment, tb. — gre.at toleration to 
all sects, 210 — secular clergy, — 
legislation and adnunistvatic>u of the 
law, 241 — presi'nt cabinet, 242 — sys- 
tem of education, i/j,— the executive 
for carrying it into effect, 243 — cost 
of instruction, gymna.sia, universities, 
24 4 — morals and crime, 245 — im- 
mense amount of illegitimacy, 240 — 
Clime as affected by education, 247— 
poor laws, 248 — national debt, 249 — 
supplies furnished hy Hungary and 
the Italian states, ih. — army, 250— 
police, 251 — press, iA— criminal code, 
253. 

and the Austrians, 234, 

B. 

Bacon, 362. See Hallam. 

Beagle, the, 194. Set Fitzroy. 

Beaumont, Dr., experiments on Alexis 
St. Martin, 32(h-^pportunities for ex- 
amining the process of digestion in 
VOL. LXV. NO. eXXX, 


consequence of an external aperture 
to the stomach, 321 — sympathy be- 
tween the stomach and brain, 324 — 
gastric juice, tb . — its components and 
properties, 325 — quantity m tbe sto- 
mach, 320 — our sensations are not the 
criteria of disease in the stomach, 328 
— Dr. Beaumont does not consider in- 
salivation less essential than mastica- 
tion, 334 — tible of digestibility, 335 — 
inferences from the Doctor’s experi- 
ments, 336. 

Relmas, Sieges faits ou soutenus par 
les Fran^ais dans la P6nin.siile de 1807 
5l 1814, 30 — division of the worx, 31 
— sources of his information, 32— 
Bessieres and Dupont, 33 — campaign 
of Talavera, 35 — siege of Girona, 36 
— (iener.ils Gouvion and Verdier, 37 
— Marshal Ney, 38 — strength of the 
French and English forces as stated 
by Napoleon, 40 — defeat of the French 
ut Fuenfes d’Onor, ib , — disgraceful 
decree of Bcssiercs, 41 — of De Brog- 
lie, 42 — Augereau, ih, — Dorsenne, 43 
— Marmont, 44 — battle of Albuera, 48. 

Bent ham, Jeremy, returns a ring to the 
Emperor of Russia, because his ma- 
jesty refused to follow his advice im- 
plicitly, 23G. 

Berthier, Prince, letter to Dorsenne, 43 
— to Marshal Marmont, 44. 

Bessieres, Marshal, 33 — his disgraceful 
decree at Valladolid, 41 — replaced by 
General Dorsenne, 43. 

Beyle, M., Mtmoires d’lin Touriste, 76, 

Biblical criticism in Germany, its dan- 
gerous tendency, 499. 

Bill to protect publication of parliamen- 
tary papers, 599 — conservative parly, 
policy of, 601, 

Bloudhoiiiids brought to the United 
States to drive the Semiiioles from 
their hunting-grounds, 404. 

Bruce, James, of Kinnaird, 416. 

Buffaloes' skins, immense number annu- 
Q. R 
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ally collected in tho United States, 
407. 

Bullock, Captain T. H., the Chinese vin- 
dicated, ill a rojily to S. Waircn, Es(|., 
;>.33 — no Englibhraan but the Captain 
Mould apologise for Lin’s brutality 
after the delivery of the opium, G70. 

Burleigh, Lord, 03. See Cecil* 

Butler. Bishop, 

c. 

Calderon, .366. 

Caldwell, Dr., his division of the human 
species into fat and lean, 327. 

Campbell, Sir John, his speech at the 
Kdinbuigh breakfast, 204. 

Cupito/e, Le. the Boiiapavtist organ, 445. 

Can el, Aimand, his early history, 432 — 
first cause of his distinction, 433 — his 
connexion with the jSotiona/, ih. — 
cause of Ids influence, 434 — death in 
a duel, 41^5. 

Catlin’s Indian Gallery, 3S4 — niisoppli- 
cation of the term ‘Indian’ ?/>. — 
causes of tiuvelhrs mistaking the 
tiiie character of the AmencHii In- 
dians, 3S7 — its nobleness, 388 — they 
are Hot u.fl iiorto whitf men ut liodiy 
htrei glh,.38y — nor in nn*iitai oi moral 
l)o%u, 390 — not deficient in huma- 
nity, 391 — the }oung Pawnee chief, 
392 — the stain ot the Indian charac- 
ter, 393 — ciuelty in waifare not coa- 
lined to the Indians, 39 i— scalping 
not M’ojse than other practices of white 
Warriors, 395 — their strict t'onesty, 
396 — rtdigion, ib . — funeral ceremo- 
nies, 398 — summer appearance of a 
family. 399 — inairiage, 400 — the man 
of lour wives, 40 1 — male and female 
occupations, 402 — h>od, cannibalism, 
403 — barbarous treatment of the white 
Americans, 404 — iatuhty of the small- 
pox, 405 — their passion for whiskey 
atnl its deplorable effects, 406 — rapid 
disapptmance of the game which 
gives them food, 407 — ‘ Crow’ In- 
riians, 408 — compulsory sale of their 
lands, ib — meaus adoided in the 
United States to compel them, 410 — 
distiubt ot white Americans, 4 1 5 — 
moral and physical incunveniences of 
Mntiitinp, grounds* in the heart of 
agricultural districts^ 417— -occasional 
iiecesfeity for their removal, 418— Mr. 
(>atlin\s gallery, how collected, 419 — 
proofs of its truth and authenticity, 
420 — the object of his visiting Eng- 
land, tft. — the English government 
has made every ex:ertion to do its duty 
to the Indians, 422. 

Cecil, Lord Builtigh, birth and ancestry^ 


63 — sent to St. John’s College* Cani- 
biidge, 64 — his marriage, 6.) — ap- 
pointed secretary to Protector Somer- 
set, tb . — shares his imprisonment in 
the Tower, 66 — his alleged desertion 
of Somerset, 67 — devotedness to 
Northumberland, 68 — submission to 
Mary, 69 — his wonderful industry, 72 
— minuteness of his private journal, 
lb. — his piety, 73. 

Chanvnri. /.<>, dangerous tendency of its 
aiticles, 443 — coutiilnitors, 444 — its 
extensive circul.itioii, 44.i. 

Chillies V. described, 60. 

ChartUm a natuial and necessary deve- 
lopment of Whig principles, 48.'). 

Chartist outbreak, tiie, more extensive 
than IS imagined, 285. 

Chateaubriand, M., 425. 

China, tf.e oldest nation andfinest coun- 
try on theearth, 557 — grand principle 
of its internal g«»od inanagment, 55S. 

Chine>o afl.iirs, 537 — chaiMclev ot the 
pamjihlets written respecting them, 
538 — the writeisare all in iavour of 
war, 571 . 

Church and state, 97. See Gladstone. 

Clowes, Messrs., printing ostahiishment, 
2 — compositors’ rooms, ib, — cases, 6 
•—distributing type, 7— vorreclions, 
8— leaiKrs, 9 — steam-presses, 12 — 
hand-| resses, 13 — amount of jirint- 
iiig going on simultaneously m the 
estahlinhinent, 14 — hour for refresh- 
ment, 15 — type-casting depart iiieiit, 
20 — its tnugoitmle and importance, 22 
— w eight ot t\pe in constant use, 2.3 
— steieotype, lb. — paper warehouse, 25 
— wetting and dr}ii)g the p.iper, 2t) 
— ijuantily of paper ietj[uired annually, 
27 — colon led maps, 28. 

Collier. Mr. 478. 

Coloured Maps, 27. See Knight. 

Columbus, one of the most distinguished 
men of any age, 404. 

Ciinipositors dehcnbed, 3, 

Consiitutione/, the, 439. 

Courier Fran^ais, the 439* 

Cowleys ode in praise of Bacon, 361, 

Cowper bucceiasiiully imitated, 166.^ 

D. 

Darwin, Chas., researches in the geo- 
logy of the countries visited by 
II M.S. Beagle, from 1832 to 183f), 
194 — great value of Mr. Darwin’s 
researches in ^ooliogyy 224*-^aud in 
geology, 225— Lagoo^ Islands, t^. 
— encirclittg reefs*, 2^6— theories of 
Iheir formation, 223**^limftte of the 
southern hemisphere Vrith ^othrepee to 
prgatiie naAnrei 229*-^ 
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distribution of erratic boulders, 230 
— phenomenon of the icy entombment 
of Siberian animals, ib . — eartliquake 
at Conception, 232— hatred of the 
aborigines of South America and the 
Spaniards, 233 — heroism of four of 
the former, ib. 

Deak, the Hungarian O’Connell, 256. 

J)u Balzac. M., Un Grand Homme do 
Province a Paris, 422 — ^written to d- 
lustrate the syt,leni of criticism m 
Prance, 450. 

J)e (liraidin, Madame E., L’KcoIe cles 
Journahstes, 422. 

; , jM., editor of La P/esxCf 

422 — Ids fmtunate speculation, duel 
with M. Carrel, and mariiage, 442. 

^ Madame, the contribu- 
tions of, under the »iL>nature of \ms- 
comle de Launy to t^n Ptesu — lier 
comedy ijlustiutiug the internal system 
of the French pies'!, 454 — dispute 
between her and Jules Jan in at the 
reading of the c miedy, 461 — her 
calumnies reiiitod, 463, 

J)eunian, Lord, his opinion of the sale 
of parliamentary papcis containing 
libels on individiuDs, 5^3. 

J)e Siilvaudy, M., Ins LeUrea a l<% Gi- 
rajlh, 427 , 

Dcscaites, 362. 

Digestion, 3 1 6 , See Holland. 

Doiseune, (ieneval, his rel‘ut,\tion of 
each passage of Prince Beithier's 
letfei to him, 43. 

Dryden, John, the first of the writers for 
Incati. 37S. 

D}hpcpsia, 315. See Holiaml. 

y.. 

Edinburgh Review's defence of the 
VVhiga, 203. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 61. 

Elliott, Captain, 550, Sec Opium, 

Equity Courts, tho s‘ate of, 272 — 
reasons tor the faihiie of all plans for 
their reform, 273 — exneii.se and delay 
the two great defects of these courts, 
274— commission ai^pointetl in 1524, 
though limited in its powers, — the 
elfect winch it accomplished, 275 — 
contrasted with the commission for 
im^uh’y into tha common law, ib * — 
cuuse^.of t|b*i delory and expense of ihe 
courts, 276 — a ppwer of legis- 
lation s^hpuid be given to alleviam 
these 4<?h>ys, 277^the establishment 
, tor, enu^ should be sug- 

enleiysittg it 
withoilit Wteasdtlg t,0;tho 

.. ^^4 j>ug- 


offices, 280 — public taxing-officers 
should bo appointed, and all fees 
abolished, 282. 

Encbanted Island, the, a ballad brought 
to light by Mr. Collier, 478. 

Erue.st, or Political Regeneration, 153 — 
a chaitist epic poem, 154 — reasons 
for noticing this poem, 155 — character 
of the jioein, with extracts, 156, ct sq^ 

Esti rhazy, 257. S^e Paget., 

Exeter, the Bishop of, charge to the 
cleigy of thedioce.se, 1839, 140— 
speech on Socialism, 484 — his expo- 
sition of the woiking of Socialism, 
508. 

F. 

Fitzioy, Captain, Narrative of the Sur- 
veying Voyages of the Adventure and 
Beagle, and her circumiiavigatiou of 
the globe. 194 — appointed to the com- 
mand of the Beagle on the death of 
Captain Stokes, 196 — commander of 
tliu Beagle iii the expediiiou for cir- 
cumiiavigaiing the glolie, ib . — brings 
four I’ueguins to England, 198 — 
objects ol tVie survey, 200 — measure- 
ment of the globe by cbronoineters 
only, 201 — return of the Fuegiaus to 
their native hiinl, 212 — daugermiH 
posdiou ut the Beagle m a gale, 215 
— horse Indians ol Patagonia, 216 — 
canoe Ind'aus. 217 — cannibalism, ‘21 9 
— fosmation of a missionary settle- 
ment, 220 — failure, 222, 

Francis II. Emperor of Austria’s mo- 
thud of government, 236 — his weekly 
reception for all classes of his siib- 
jects, ‘237 — enthusiastic affiection he 
inspired, »6. — weak points of his cha- 
racier, ‘238. 

Fuegian'!, 196 — four of them on board 
till* Beagle, 197 — their arrival and 
tieatment in England, ib , — death of 
one by small-jiox, 198 — their visit to 
Wi liam IV., 199 — return to TienM 
del Fuego — reception of ‘Jemmy' by 
his famil\, 220 — his rapid relapse 
into his oiigiiiiil state, 222. 

(jT. 

Gairatt, W. A., Suggestions for a Rc- 
lorm in the pi ocei dings of .Chanceiy, 
272 — his book contains some shrewil 
suggestions, 283. 

Gassendi, 362. ^ 

Gasetie de France, Uie, 440. 

Giles, Rev. J. K., Socialism as a religious 
theory irrational mid absur.d — his tes- 
tiimmy, tw ft. against 

Socialism valMftbl«> 307rr Us doctrine 
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Gin Palaces necessity for their sup- 
pression, r>()9. 

Giiona, siege of, 36, 

Gladstone, VV. K., Esq., M.P., the State 
iu its relations with the Church, 97 — 
remarkable nature of his book, 98 — 
character of it. 100 — causes of the 
obscurity of his argxuneiit, 101 — 
Popular definition of Ure church euo- 
ncous, t6. — ^catholicitv* 10- — nf the 
Anglican church, 103 — character iu 
which the church comes before a na- 
tion, 104 — a state defined, 107 — the 
ruling part, 108 — the principles and 
limits of the suppoit of the state to 
the church, 109 — the national con- 
science, 111— the argument that the 
state ought not to interfere with the 
church refuted, 1 1 *2 — the reformation, 
113 — methodism and sociniunism, 
114 — removal of eitil disabilities from 
dissenters, 115 — danger of allowing 
the will and fancy of individuals to be 
the ab.solnte supremacy in religion 
116 — if this is established what will 
become of the stated 117 — the reli- 
gion of the state shouhl not bo regu- 
lated by expediency or in lividual 
fancy, 1 18 — if it be, Christianity and 
truth will perish, 119 — morality in a 
state cannot he established without 
religion, 121 — it is the church which 
keeps up the tone of public morals, 
122 — Locke’s < social compact,’ 124-— 
the present virtual compact, i6. — why 
nature has formed political suciet}', 
125 — the ruler of society must have 
the sanction of religion, 127 — so 
must the family, 128 — career of a 
state that has shaken oft' its alle- 
giance to the church, 129 — position 
of the church if the state apostatiises 
from it, 130 — its revenues must be 
maintained as long as jmiperty is 
sacied, 134 — duty and power of the 
legislator, 135 — the object of govern- 
ment, 13G — it should be relij'ious, 137 
—but it is not necessary that ev<*ry 
subordinate society must have its faith 
and religion, %h . — to preserve the 
church with the state the great body 
of the nation must be brought back 
to it, lo3 — mode of accomplishing it, 
139— it must be piTserved as private 
Tights are guarded. 141 — the pecu- 
niary aid required, 142 — tithes, ib. — 
they are the property of the church, 
143— necessity of concentration of 
bencYolence^ 144 — melancholy state 
of our colonial 147 — ^probable 

issue of the passions of the day on 
' tSligiotiy 148— the church must' help 


herself by her own efibrts, 149 — little 
is required from the state, 1 50 — the 
work which the church has to do, i5. 
—the English cbuich loiiked upon iu 
other cOMiitnes as a centre and head, 
151 — propriety of tolerating dissent, 
1 53. 

Gleig, llev. G. 11., Germany, IBoheiiiia, 
and Hungary, visited in 1837,231 — 
his visit to the Castle of Tetchen de- 
scribed, 261. 

Glenelg, Lord, the humane friend of the 
American Indians, 422. 

Gutenberg said to bo the inventor of 
printing, 19 — Thorwalsdeu's statue 
of, 20. 

H. 

Ilallam (Henry), Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe, 340 — the mo.>t 
elaborate portions of his woik treat 
about writers on various subjects and 
ditterent characters, 341 — The ques- 
tion, is there uiuforinity iu the jiro- 
gre-'S of mental improvement, consi- 
dered, lb. — there is no unil'orinit) , 342 
— genius is developed according to 
the demand for it, ,343 — the vicissi- 
tudes in the slate of the djtferent na- 
tions of Europe have enriched litera- 
tuie, 314 — Italian literature in the 
sixtcentii century, lA.— chaiucteri.'<lics 
of her w^riters at that peiiod, 34)-~ 
Tasso’s Jerusalem, 346 — his liigh- 
wrought religious feeling, 349 — iiuiil- 
ness, 350 — German and English lite- 
rature of that period, 351— Spender, 
352 — His development of the capa- 
cities of the English language, 354 — 
the Elizabethan drama; Shukspeuie, 
355 — Diction of his juvenile and sub- 
sequeiit |>oems, 356— J^eav, ih, — Ti- 
mon, 357 — Coiiolauus, 358 — the 
writers at the lleformation, 359 — Je- 
suits, 360 — Popish despotism de- 
presses free and aspiiing intellect, ib. 
— 11 aeon, Gassendi^ Descartes, 362 — 
the popularity and influence of the 
former considered, i6,— Spanish lite- 
rature, 365 — her drama, 366- — Don 
Quixote, 367 — Literature of Fi*unce, 
369 — its cleverest writers were writers 
for society, 370 — the stage aodyulpit 
the great expanders of French litera- 
tiue, 371 — the two elements of the 
Fiench drama, 372— Tehgion and 
speculative philosophy, 373-^Bossuet 
ftud Pascal, 374— the ongin of evil iu 
man, 376 — the civil watoa infcrrupttd 
literary progresa in Bt^UAd^i^^^iite- 
rature in the mgn ofGhnrles 11., 377 
^Drydeoi 378-^CIktendon, 380— Je- 
remy Taylor, ^ISingworfb, IHalmes* 
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biirvs 3Sl — Kiiiuiw, — Mr. Hal- 

him’h work accoptuble to all lo\ers of 
lirorafuiv, 383. 

Hertford, Karl of, Ictior to Sir Win. Pa- 
get, 56 — to the Council. 57. 

Holland, Henry, M.O., Medical Notes 
and IxoHertions, 315 -varied contents 
of his hook, 316 — diet and digestion, 
ib* — Aberneihy, 317 — etiectot mental 
attention on bodily 01 gall's, 3pj — 
quantity of food requiied, 3’il — the 
amount dependent upon various causes, 
322 — dyspepsia in politicians, 3J.3 — 
over and undei-feeding equally inju- 
riouv, 324 — gastric juice, ib. — ch\ini- 
llcatuni, 326 — accessories of, and 111 - 
Ihieiicc of the nervous sj stein on, di- 
gosnon, 32/ — J)r. Proul’s system of 
universal voracity, 329 — the three 
stiiminal principles of food. 331 — 
milk contains tliem all, 332 — s.iine- 
iiess and conceutraiion of food uii- 
v/hoh‘soini*, 334 — lules for the promo- 
tion of digestion, 336 — exercise, 337 
-—rules for the corpulent, 338 — intei- 
ferviice of fashion as to particuUr le- 
gmiens, use and abuse of wine, 
339. 

IlulmaiidLdl, Mr., 29. 

11 u nga ry, 2.)3. iiee Paget. 

Hunter, the Kev, Joseph, on the Scene, 
Oiigin, Date, &c, olShakspeare’s Tem- 
pest, 469 — Idterary chaiactcristics of 
j\lr. Hunter, tb. — his assuinjition as to 
the locality of the play, 470 — Dei- 
miuLv and Lampedusa, 471 — the iiu- 
thor\s aigumeiits in favour of the 
latter island, 472 — their absurdity, 
473 — liis notions as to the ongm of 
the play, 475 — the comic passages 
probably suggested by a j).is-*age in 
Stithe's Histoiy of Virginia, 476 — 
the supposition tliat yh-ikspcare was 
indebted to Harrington’s translation 
of Ariosto refuted, 477 — coincidence 
between the Tempest and the ballad 
of* the Enchanted Island/ 478 — date 
of the play, 480— incoirectness of Mi. 
Hunter’s opinions, 481 — it cannot he 
identified with * Love’s Labours Won/ 
482— the only good suggestion in the 
book^ 483 — advice to Mr. Hunter, ib, 

J. 

Janin^ Jules, the most popular of living 
437 — specimen of his 
style, -his dispute with Madame 
de Girarditt) 461— hts letter to her in 
refutatkm ;D(f her ealwnuies against 

Jesuits, ftfieeis df their system of 

’ »odiVca1^ii^8«l|4380. 


Indians, American, the, 484. Sec 
Catlin- 

Joseidi II. of Austria, 236. 

Jonruul des Debats, the, 436 — its ffuxllti- 
io/ns/ex, 437. 

Journali'-m in rrance, 422 — eminence 
in society of the Krencli journalists, 
423 — the press at the devolution of 
1791, tb . — under Napoleon, 42‘J — the 
Muttiteurj 425 — the )jn.ss at the Ite- 
stoiation, 420 — the full development 
of the power of the press tui)k pl.ice 
in 1823, 426 — the ceuhorship of 1827, 
427 — removed by M. do Martignac, 
tb. — NaltortaL M. Chantelouze's le- 
]»oit, 428 — conduct of the Paris picss 
upon i-^suiiig tlie ordonnances, 429 — 
rewaids to the journuhsts alter tho 
Revolution, 431 — Arinand Carrel, 
432 — Join'nut (lex J)t’bats, 430 — Jules 
Jaimi, 437- — Comtitulionneli C‘urtv,r 
Fratt^atSf 439 — Gnzeile dc FicmrCf 
Quofidienne^ 440 — Commerce^ I.e 
7empii, La Prcxic. 441 — - Z.e Sit'c/e, 
(Vianvan, 143 — Figaro, 444 — d/c/wj- 
teur /^irtsten, CapUu/e, 4 15 

— Provincial writers, M. Petehn, M. 
Fonfrede, 44G — the review'^. Kcruc 
des Deux Mondex^ Revue de Varis^ 
447 — contrast between the English 
and French journals and their editors, 
448 — immense power of the I'rench 
press, though so doubtful as coinnier- 
cial speculations, 449 — venality of the 
critical department. 4>0 — the jircss 
illustrated by a work of aM. de llaUac, 
451 — and by a comedy of Madame de 
Girardin, 45 4 — e.xtracts, 455 — its ca- 
lumnies refuted, 463 — ciiticism is le- 
gitimate, and it is not the character- 
istic of the press to crush genius, 464 
— it represents the voice of tho people, 
466 — absurd piejudices entertained in 
England against its membeis, 467 — 
superior talents required to insure 
success as a journalist, 168 

Italy, the acknowledged parent of poetry 
and general literature in Christendom, 
314. 

K. 

Keats, the poet, causes of his death, 463. 

King, Captain, Nairative of the Survey- 
ing Voyages of H.M.S. Adventure and 
Heagle, on the southern shores of 
Soutli America, 194 — departure from 
Plymputh', 195 — commencement of 
the survey, ib - — death of several offi- 
cers, 496 — return to England. — 
the Patagonians, 202 — difference in 
the early accounts of this people, 203 
— Commodore Byron’s evidence as to 
their stature, 205— Captain Clerke's, 
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i6. — statement of lIoiie:ainville, 206 — , 
their present appearance and habits | 
described, ‘JOS — their Christianity, 
209 — general contents of Captain 
Kings book, 211. 

King, Mr., Letter to Captain Elliot on 
tlie Opium Trade, 537 — his warnings 
unheeded, .54S — his criticisms on Cap- 
tain Elliot's conduct, 553 — his method j 
of settling the quarrel, 574. 

Knight, Mr. Charles, inventor of co- 
loured maps, 27 — their small cost, 30. 

L. 

Lagoon slaiids described. 22’> — theories 
of their formation, 227 — Siberia, the 
climate of, anterior to physical 
changes, resembled that of the south- 
ern hemisphere at the present day, 
231. 

Lampedusa, the island of, 471. See 
Hunter. 

Iiin, Commissioner, 549. S^'e Opium. 

Lindsay, H, If., Is the War with China 
a just one ^ 537 — bis book tMititled to 
much consideratioo, 5 >9 — his testi- 
mony to the zeal of ( 'aptain Elliot. 
552 — he disapprovoH of any Chinese 
inland being seized by the L.itUh, 
573, 

Lintin made a depdt for opium, 541. 

Literature of the tilteenth, bixleeiith, 
and .seventeenth centuries, 340, See 
Halhim. 

I;ocke, 124. 

Lyncli, A. IL, Esq., Letter to Lord 
Melbourne ou the Court of Chancery, 
272. 

Lyndhur.st, Lord, his opinion of the 
value of the press, 4(iS. 

M. 

Man in his savage sta'e dcsciibed, 212. 

Man in the civilised aud uncivilised 
state compared, 3S5. 

Manuscripts, labour and expense of, 16. 

Mary, ‘ ll'oody,* 59. See Tytler. 

Mandan tribe, the, wholly swept away 
by small-pox, 405. 

IMriurice, tJie Kev. Frederick, 120. 

Melbourne, Lord, presented Owen, the 
inventor of bociahsm, at Court, 304 — 
it.i consequenecH, 309, 310, 

M6inoirea d an Xouriste^ 76, S^re Beyle. 

Mess, the, of Khglish regiments, its great 
advantages, 250, 

Mettcrnich, first interview with 

Mrs. Trollope uesenbed, 270, 

Milbir, J.T. C.jEsq., on the present un- 
settled condition of the law, 272 — Kts 
book contains many yaluable 
tiou8| 2b3* 


Milton, 100. 

Ministers, conduct of, 283 — Whig method 
of government, 284—* the Chartist out- 
break, 285 — Ministers rapully ap^ 
proaching to dissolution, 313— total 
failure of all their reforms^ 314. 

Moliere, 3/2. 

Momteur, the, 425. 

Parisien, 445. 

Montaigne, 369. 

Morse, Rev. J., D D., report to the Secre- 
taiy of War of the tJirited States, on 
Indian affairs. 384 — the children of 
Indian schools superior to others, 
395 — his s|)eech'to the OttaTiras to in- 
duce them to part with their lauds, 
414. 

N. 

Napoleon, his presumption and personal 
atrogaiiee, 32 — his method ol esti- 
mating chances, 33 — his arrival in 
Spam, and sudden departure from ir, 
3 1 — cause of his<lci/aitiire,35 — tokens 
of his good temper, 41 — and of lus 
forget fill 11 e.ss of hi» own onlevs, 47 — 

’ his opuiion of the battle of Albuera, 
50 — cause of all his maish-ils aban- 
doning him, >l — lecejition of, at 
Clienoh'e. on Iris retuiu fioin Elba, 82. 

National debt of Austria, and sources of 
levennu. 249. 

National, the, establislied to accelepale 
the ^ievoUitioii ot J830, 428 — edited 
by Armaiid Canel, 432— iis pichcnt 
chanichr, 435, 

Ney, Maishal, his dispute with Mas- 
sena, 38. 

Newspapers, English, contrasted with 
Ffonen, 448. 

(). 

Ob-server newspaper, * patronised by flio 
Queen, and all the royal family,’ 302 — - 
libel against the King of Hanover, th. 

Opium, its extensive use, 539 — its rapifl 
increase in China, 540 — review and 
statement of the opium question, 54 1 
to 581. 

Owen, Professor, 224. 

Owen, Robert, piosenfed at by 

Lord Melbourne, 304— th^ of 
the Socialists, 305— his doctHues ex- 
jKised, 308— petition pre^aiit^d to the 
Queen on account of bis iutiH>duc]i<*n 
to her, 310 — review and tetideucy of 
Mr, Owen's plans, 484* , 

Paget, John, Hungary ^4 
234 analog jijif jinjtUuiions, ira- 

diuon., and viik 
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those of England, 2’)^ — peopled by 
the Schivacks, 2-^‘i — Hungaii.in Dlet» 
255 — Deuk and Count S/echeuyi, 25G 
— the lutter persuades the nobles to 
pay a tax, 257 — Piiiice Esterhazy's 
wealth and magnificence, ib. — their 
genealogical tree, 258 — their patron- 
age oi‘ llaydi),ii», — aPrebburg dinuer- 
paity, 259. 

Palmerston, Lord, 4G8. 

Pascal's ^Tho\{ghts,’ and * Provincial 
Lettf'rs,’ Jiro. 374. 

Patagonians, the, 202. King. 

Pe,u.son. Rev. (itoige, the Piogivss and 
Tendencies oi‘ Socialism, 283 — the 
autlior attributes popular tumults to 
social ignorance, 303 — Socialism de- 

fined, 30 I- —it 3 rapid spread has ex- 
cited the apprehensions nf C'hnuhmen 
and Methodists, 305 --summarv of its 
tenets, 306 — its growih and present 
prosperity, 307. 

Peel, Sir Hubert, hCs conduct in the pro- 
ceeilings in Stockdale's case, GOO. 

Poldck's CMS*^, 587. 

Poor-laws in Austria, origin of, 248 — 
sources fiuiii which the iuiids for their 
adiniinsti'ation aie deiived, 240. 

Pratt, Mr, Trdd, has saucUoned the rules 
of the Socialists, 507. 

Piesse, la, lias eflected a levolniion in 
journalism, 441 — its character, 442 — 
coirti ibuto:?*, 443. 

Piinler's Devil, the, 1,15. 

Ih’iiiting, invention of the art, 14 — the 
cause of the Rei'orination. 10. 

Pnnling steam-presses described, 12. 

Privilege, statement of Stockdale’s case, 
581 — opinion of Lord Denman, aiicl 
t ouit of Queen’s Bench, as to sale of 
pailiamentary proceedings containing 
libels on individuals, 583 — rejtort and 
proceedings of the House on this 
decision, 585 — Polack’s case, 587-- 
Stockdate’s second, third, and fourth 
actions, 588 — publicity of parhainent- 
ary debates, 592 — extravagant privi- 
leges heretofore claimed, .598 — bill to 
settle the question, 599 — reasons lor 
passing it, i?/. — Sir Robert Peel’s con- 
duct in these proceedings, GOO — ^PoUcy 
of the Conservative party, 601. 

Pront, Dr., his system of universal vo- 
racity, 330, 

Q. 

Quolidienue, the, 440, 

R. 

Ranke, M., History of Italian Poetry, 
346— on the influence of the Jesuits 
oueducAtioDi 


Red Man, the, 384. See Catlin. 

Religion, re-establishmciit of, in France, 
89. 

Religious education, necessity of it for 
the lower ordeis, 247. 

Reviews, impiacticability of establishing 
them ill Fiance on tlie plan of the 
ICiighsh Qiiartcilies, 447, 

Romauce in real life, 85, 

Ktisstdl, Lord John, made Mr. Frost a 
magistrate, 285 — his Lordship never 
contemplated the conserpienccs of 
such an act, 2^G — Ills visil to Livei- 
pool ill 18.38, 287“- Ins iiauegyric of 
public inceiiiigs, 28S — impossible to 
conjecture his motive. 289 — its im- 
propriety as emanating from the Se- 
cretary of State, 290 - -who was obliged 
shortly after to issue a proclaiiMiion 
.igainst torcli-hgbt meetings, 2‘U — 
gnevcince meeting at Pont} pool, Jan. 
1830, th — its iffbcts Tiaceable at the 
Newport liots, 292- - L'ewell^u quotes 
his Lordship’s speech us his defence, 
ik 

S. 

8t. Alavtin. Alexis, 320 — Sec Beaumont. 

Schuefler, the father oi kttoi-foundmg, 

19. 

Shakspeare, 355 — Sio Ilallam, 4G9 — See 
llunlej. 

Shell, George — his ruin and dfath at 
Newport, 300. 

Sicr/Cf /e, .started in opposition to La 
Prexse^ 1 13. 

Small-pox, its devastating effects upon 
Noith Aineiican Indian,, 4U5, 

Socialism, 304 — See Pearson. 

— a natural development 

of dissent, 485— pi inciples of So- 
cialism, %b . — anahsis and tendency 
of the.se piiiiciples, 48t) — means for 
counteructnig them, 513, et sefj. 

Society in England, the higliest is the 
best, 265 — contrast between it and 
that of Vienna, 2G6. 

Spaniards, ])roof of their courage, 3 ). 

Spanish hioiature, the best ot it com- 
piised between 1550 and 1G50, 365. 

Spamoilone has her wairior-poets, 3G5. 

Spence, G., Esq,, Queen’s Counsel, on 
the unsatisfactory state of the Court 
of Chancery, 272 — the public are 
much indebted for his labours, 233. 

State, Church and, 97 — See Gladstone. 

State Paper Office, the absurd proceed- 
ings of, ill preventing Mr. Tytler 
fiom continuing the publication of 
any letters connected with English 
history, 74. 

Statute of men sensibly di^iilinishing in 
Ftuucu within the last 40 years^ 208. 
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SterMv]M casting ileseribacl, 24. 

Stockd^c^ his cais of parliamettUry 
privitege, 581. 

Stokes, (Japtam/.i|)poiiitcd to thocoiu- 
maiid of the Beagle in }wt survevit^g 
voyage ia 1826, 195— death, 196. 

Stone, Wm. L., Lif^ of Thay^ndanegea^ 
384. 

Students of German Universities de- 
scribed, 244. 

Stultz, Baron, compelled to pay double 
price for his title, 239. 

T. 

Tea, average annual quantity imported 
into England, 566. 

Tempest, the, 469— rSrc Hunter. 

Thelwatl, Rev. A» S., Iniquities of the 
Opium Ttade, ^37. 

Tcchen, the Cattle ot, in Bohemia, de* 

" scribed. 262. 

Thiers, M., justified in aspiring to poli- 
tical power, 436 — cause of tlie calumny 
heaped upon him, 431 — the accusa- 
tion against him relative to his fa- 
ther-in-law ^explained, 463. 

Toulouse, the battle of, acknowledged 
by the JRivue des deux M<^ndei to 
have been lost. 51. 

Travellers in Austria, 234, 

Ttollope, Mrs., Vienna and the Austrians, 
234 — one of the most remarkable 
writers of the day, 263 — she travels to 
collect national characteristics, 265 — 
Vienties>eand London society compared, 
266 — manners of the armocracies of 
Vienna, 266— La Crdme, 268 — Mrs. 
Trollope occasionally mystified, 269 
—chief defect of her books, 270 — 
Ponce Metternich, ib , — the aii- 
tboresi»''s descriptnms and theories 
contradicted by her facts, 271 — 
justice of her political conclusions, 
272. 

Turnbull, P. E., Austria, 234 — his esti- 
mate of crime In Au^ria as afiected 
by education, 247-r>oprmons on the 
Austrian army, 250. 

Tytler, P» Jr-» England under the reigns 
of Edward VL and Mary, 52 — author 
of the only History of Scotland, ^53 — 
value of original letters in elucidating 
hiatory^ 54^dfllsioo and character of 
tlic wo of Hertford, 56*— 

vindication of * bloody Mary/ 50— 
second bf the woSt, 60 — 


Mary’s personal appearance, 6 1— un- 
^opt;lar%olher mamage with Philip, 
c2— her aiudeiy to become a mother, 
63 — I^rd Bumigh, 63— the Lord 
Protector Somevseh 65— Northumber- 

' land, 68— proceedings of the State 
Paper 6lBce in reference to Mr. 
Tytler, 74. 

V, 

Victor, Marshal, Letter to King Joseph 
(Buonaparte), 35. 

Viliclo, M., re-established the censor- 
bhip in Prance, 427. 

ViUerni^, M., analysis of mortality In ^ 
various classes in Paris, 323. 

Universities, number of/ in Austria, 245. 

Unstamped newspapers in 1835 — their 
immoral character, 206— two Classes ot 
complainants against ^hem, 297— they 
have not been stopped by reducing 
the stamp on newspapers, 298 — the 
Western Vindicator^. 

W. 

Walewski, le Comte, a son of Napoleon, 
pro{iirieior of Le Masaqer, 

Warrea, S., Esq., the Ouiutn Question, 
537 — characterised, 538. 

Weddell, Captain, his adyemture with 
the Chinese, 554. 

W’^ellington, the Duke of, letter to Lord 
Lynedoch, 47, 

Wellesley, Marquis of, Piimitire ct Rib- 
liquiae, 527 — the author is distm- 
gmshed as a master of vernacular and 
classical composition, tb , — ^liis educa- 
tion at Eton, and the poetic spirit it 

. inspired, 528 — Odes of I .ord Welles- 
ley, written at 17, 531 — Ode on the 
W eepiug \\ lUow, 533" — translation, 
534 — Ldthi and English inscription 
on Miss Brougham's tomb, 5.36 — 
written in his Lordship’s eightieth 
year, 537. 

Western Vindicator, unstamped news- 
paper, edited liy H. Vincent, in Mon- 
mouth giol, 298— specimens of Hs 
articles, 299 — cause of the ruin aWd* 
death of Shell, slain at Newport, 300 
— letter of the^ Mayor of Cardiff to 
Lord Normanbj^ for^ts suppression, 

Wilbetforce, 159. 99 • 

WillUm IV., 19&. ' ' . 
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A VISIT to tlio INDIANS of CHILI. By Captain Gar- 
diner, Author of ‘ A Narrative of a Juuniey in the Zulu Country.’ In post 8vo., witli 
plates, price (I«. in cloth. 
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A n r. I. — 1. Abstract of the Proceodiufjs of the Board of Belief 
for the Destitute, c^’v. at the C^fifje (f Good Hope. C;ipe Town. 
C. Travels and A tl ventures in Eastern ylfrica, descriptive of the 
Zoolus, their Manners, Gusfoms, with a Sketch of Natal. 
Hy Nalliaiiiol Isaacs. (2 Vols. London. 18:3f). 

:i. A'^arrative of a Jnurney to the Zoolu Country, in South Africa. 
Hy Captain Alim Y. (lardiiier, ILN. L^iulertaken in 
Lon<lon. 1836. 

1 K R was a time that the Cape of Good Hope, when in the 
hands of the Dutch, an<L indeed, since its conquest hv 
Great Hritain, ^^as considered a place of first-rate importance, 
l)Oth in its(*lf, and hy its position. It was held in such estimation 
as to (h'tenniiic the a^ovei nment of tliat day, at the ji^eneral peace, 
to annex it permaneiitly to the liritish crown ; indeed, when that 
object was about to he accomjdished, the late Henry Diindas 
(afterwards Lord Melville) declared, in the House of Coiniiums, 
that the minister, who should dare to j>;ivc it up, ouo:ht to lose 
his head — of such consef[ucnce, in a ])oUiical point of view', was its 
retention consider'd to be by one of the longest-headed states- 
men of his age. Indejieiuhnit, however, of the political advan- 
tages derivable from this half-W'ay house between lilngland anti 
India, there is not jierhaps, on the face of the globt', a spot 
which, taken altogether, can be deemctl preferable to the Cape as 
a place of re.sidence. Situated in a climate equally removc'd from 
oppressive heat and shi\cring cold — where the fig-tree, and the 
vine, and the orange luxuriate' in the open air, reejuiring but little 
aid at the hand of man — w here the atmosphere is almost always 
pur<', clear, and dry, — it has been found so congenial with the 
feelings and pursuits of that amiable and accomplished scholar 
and philosopher. Sir John Ilerschell, that, hardly able to tear 
himself away, ho is ready to say with Horace — (as indeed he has 
said, in otlier and stronger wwds) — 

‘ Ille terrarum inilii iircetcr oinnes 
Angulus ridet.’ 

Yet with all these enchantments, and notwithstanding its high 
political value, this southern anyle of Africa has scarcely, of late 
years, excited a degree of interest equal to Hotany Hay or Now 
VOL. LVili. ^o. txv. B ‘ Zealand. 
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2 Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa : 

Zealand. Our ministers did> it is true^ soon after the conclusion 
of the war, send out at the public expense an ill-assorted cargo 
of emigrants, permitting them to locate themselves on the un- 
tenanted and unappropriated lands near the eastern boundary ot 
the Colony — by far the most productive district, whether for 
grazing or for tillage, in the whole settlement ; but labouring 
under the great disadvantage of being removed five or six hun- 
dred miles from the seat of government. It had also a further 
drawback, in being situated close -to the frontiers of the CaflVe 
country. Such proximity had constantly led, so long as the Dutch 
were the sole occupiers of the soil, to a mutual pilfering of cattle 
— a kind of black-mail business — the consequence of which was, 
not only a constant collision of interests, but now and then a 
murder on one side or the other, and the setting fire to huts and 
houses; — but here the matter ended — conflicts of this kind being 
generally made up between the Dutch boors and the Caflres, 
without the interference of the governing powers on either side. 
The same sort of collision disturbed and distracted our emigrants 
of 1819 — as the readers of Mr. Pringle’s African Sketches will 
remember. It was liojied, howev(?r, that the iniliix of a more 
respectable and substantial class of llritish settlers than the first 
batch, whose numbers might be expected speedily to increasi*, 
and in fact did so, would put a stop to the incursions of the 
CaflTres, by establishing a better understanding with this fine 
race of men — for such they are allowed to be by all travidlcrs. 
A treat}', accordingly, was soon made with these peo]>le, who arc 
by no means to be accounted savages, by which it was agrec^d, in 
order to jireservc peace and friendshi]), that a ncmtral ground 
should be established Iictween the Great Fish River (llie Rritisli 
boundary) and the Keiskamina (the Caffre boundary) ; and as a 
security against either 2 >arty’s transgi’cssing the limits, three small 
forts were erected, at intervals, down the centre of this neutral 
slip of land — Beaufort, Wiltshire, and Fredricksburgh, 

Under these arrangements the inhabitants of the great eastern 
plain, called the Zuure Veldt, were rapidly advancing in wealth 
and prosperous circumstances. Their herds and flocks increased, 
and the breed of both was improved by importations of the 
best kind ; pasturage and tillage went hand in hand, towns and 
villages arose on the hcrctoflirc naked plains, — churches and 
school-hoases w^ere built, — and Graham’s Town, near our fron- 
tier, had become the jiopulous capital of this flourishing terri- 
tory. Things went on thus prosperously until the end of the year 
1834, when the colonists bordering close on tlie frontier, and 
scattered here apd there in their single dwellings along the whole 
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the Manners, Customs, ^c,, of the Zoolus, 

line, became agitated by hourly swelling rumours of a meditated 
irruption, on a large scale, by the Caffres. 

‘ On the first of December,* says the Report of the Board of Relief, 
‘ the general abolition of slavery throughout the British dominions was 
celebrated at Graham’s Town, with grateful unanimity. The inhabitants 
of all classes and persuasions attended Divine service in the morning at 
St. George’s church, when the acting chaplain preached a sermon, suited 
to the occasion, from the following words, rendered remarkable by the 
sequel : — “ I will also make thy officers peace, and thine exactors righ- 
teousness; violence shall no more be heard in thy land, wasting nor 
destruction within thy borders.** — Isaiah lx. y. 17, 18. All the other 
places of worship being closed, and several hundred children from 
the respective Sunday schools assembled, the church w^as crowded, 
and the several clioirs and congregations united in one loud song of 
harmony, and praise, and cheering anticipation. But how short- 
siglitcd is man ; and how mysterious tlie paths of the Almighty ! 
Before the sound had ceased to vibrate in our ears, an alarm w'as heard 
of war and bloodshed — ^l^efore the expiration of the month, the same 
sacred edifice "was converted into an asylum for fugitive w’omcn and 
cliildrcn, a magazine of arms, and a centre of warlike preparations.’ — 
Ahdmd^ &c. ]). 7. 

"ITre melancholy tidings burst upon Graham’s Town on the 
I24tli December. 

‘ In the course of the evening, information was brought to the sitting 
magistrate, that an old man of the name of Cramer had been barbarously 
murdered near the Clay Pits. Ilis two children wdio w^cre wdth him at 
the time, described the cruel deed with sickening simplicity. Tnteu'se 
anxiety was now felt for the safety of Mr. Mahoney and Mr. Henderson, 
his fcon-in-law, a merchant of Graham’s Town, who, for change of air, 
had lately gone ont with t\vo of his children to Mr. Malioncy’s farm 
in that neighbourhood. Next day was Christmas-day, hut no hymns of 
“ peace oil earth ” or “ good wdll towards men,” saliuetl our ears. De- 
vastation and death, — the ravages of the spoiler, — the wail of the widow', 
— the cry of the fatherless, the sound of the trumpet, and llie alarm of 
war — ^w'cre our only music. Our worst apprehensions for Mahoney 
and Henderson were realized. They had both been murdered while 
endeavouring to retire to the military post at Caffer Drift.’ — ihi'd. p. 13. 

Along the frontier line from the Winterbqrg to the mouth of 
the Keiskamma, a distance of about one hundred miles, fifteen 
thousand Caffres are supposed to have made a simultaneous ir- 
ruption into the Colony. 

^ The invaders appeared in such formidable numbers, that most of the 
boors considered resistance not only useless, but imprudent. In many 
cases, indeed, the marauders met with opposition, and several of them 
fell on different occasions ; but 6y repeated assaults, with augmented 
numbers, they always succeeded in their main object of driving off the 
cattle. Several of the Dutch farmers had already lost their lives. Ste- 
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phen Buys was run through the heart with an assagai, while standing at 
his own door fearing no evil. His wife escaping by the back door, 
spent the whole night wdth six small children in the neighbouring 
thickets. Mrs. Silverhoorne had only been married three days when 
her husband was murdered in a similar manner. Mrs. De Cock and 
several other women, were obliged to flee With their children to the 
jungle by night — to wade the Great Fish River in the dark, at a time 
when it was considerably swollen — and to travel many hours on foot 
before they reached a place of comparative safety. Persons leaving 
their homes under such circumstances, could, generally speaking, save 
nothing but the clothes they wrore. In this condition they were crowded 
together in camps, where the sufferings wxre exceedingly severe.’ — 
ibuL p. 14. 

The chairman of the Committee was in Bathurst Town when 
about a thousand of the ruined inhabitants of the plain were driven 
thither for refuge. 

‘The women and children,’ he tells us, ‘were conveyed in seventy 
ox-waggons. The men, who were on foot or horseback, appeared 
fatigued and harassed. Their neglected apparel and unshaven beards, 
and several other minute circumstances which cannot be detailed, 
contributed much to the melancholy effect of the scene. They ap- 
peared, however, to be in hetier spirits than could have been expected, 
considering tlie distressing circumstances under which they had just 
been compelled “ to abandon the wdiole of their property and cattle, 
the result of fifteen years’ hard labour and perseverance,” and to become 
dependent on public charity for subsistence. Many of the females were 
in a very feeble and pitiable condition, many of the waggons were des- 
titute of tents, and both the women and children seemed suffering se- 
verely from cold and rain. The widow' of the murdered trader, lies, 
had been delivered of a child in the church at Bathurst only three or 
four days before. Such of the parties as had friends in the town, pro- 
cured lodgings for themselves ; the rest we provided for as well as w e 
could ; the town’s-people being everywhere forward to put themselves to 
almost any inconvenience for their accommodation.’ — ibid, p. 20. 

The aggregate of distress^ as appearing on the hooks of the 
committee j may be thus summed up. The number of petitions 
for relief amounted to 1 895, comprising at least 8370 individuals. 
Of these applications 89 1 were from persons of Dutch extraction, 
300 from British settlers, and 704 from Hottentots and other 
persons of colour. The Abstract adds : — 

* The total amount of live-stock represented as lost, by applicants to 
this hoard, is Upwards of 51,000 head of horned cattle, 2339 horses, 
and 11 8, ids sheep and goats; and besides the loss in com, furniture, 
and other moveable property, to a considerable amount, 369 bouses 
have been burnt, and 261 pillaged and otherwise injured. The atnoont 
of live-stock given in by the same applicants as saved^ is 1 1,4} 8 cattle, 
1186 horses, 102,343 sheep and goats.’ 

It 
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It appearSj howcvei-j from a summary transmitted by the go- 
vernor of the C -ape, tliat ample vengeance was taken on the Caf- 
fres^ on the arrival of the military. He says^ 

‘ In the course of the Commissioners’ progress in the census of the 
tribes of Gaika and T’Llainbie, it was ascertained that their loss, during 
our operations against them, has amounted to 4,000 of their warriors or 
fighting men, and among them many captains. Ours, fortunately, has 
not in the whole amounted to 100, and of these only two officers. 
There have been taken from them also, besides the conquest and aliena- 
tion of their country, about 60,000 head of cattle, and almost all their 
goats ; their habitations have everywhere been destroyed, and their gar- 
dens and corn-fields laid waste. They have, therefore, been chastised, 
tiot extremely^ hut siifficientli/.^ 

This cool statement does not include the horrible murder of 
the chief Hintza. and his losses. We cannot withhold the sen- 
sible and humane observations of Lord Glenelg, on receipt of the 
document. 

‘ I am bound,’ bis lordship wiites to Sir B. D’Urban, ‘ to record the 
very deep regret with whicli 1 have peniscd this passage. In a conflict 
between regidar troops and hordes of barbarous men, it is almost a matter 
of course that there should exist an enormous disproportion between the 
loss of life on cither side. But to consign an entire country to desola- 
tion, and a whole people to famine, is an aggravation of the necessary 
horrors of w'ar, so repugnant to every just feeling, and so totally at 
variance with the habits of civilized nations, that I should not be justi- 
fied in receiving such a statement without calling upon you for further 
explanations. The honour of the British name is deeply interested in 
obtaining and giving publicity to the proofs that the king’s subjects 
really demanded so fearful an exercise of the irresistible power of liis 
majesty’s forces.’ 

We have no intention to trace the origin and progress of this 
unhappy war, much less to speak with severity of any of the par- 
ties involved in it. We have no doubt there were faults enough 
on both sides ; but we concur entirely with Lord Glenelg, that 
whatever may have been the remote or the proximate causes of 
this warfare, its results can be contemplated with no other feelings 
than those of the most lively regret;’ and wx further agree with 
his lordship, that ‘ the motives which induced the jealousy and 
exasperation of the contending parties remain in unimpaired force, 
and may be expected to reproduce the same evils, unless some 
decisive means be adopted for the prevention of them.’ This 
brings us Uy the point wc intended to come to at our first setting 
out. The " decisive means’ which Lord Gle^ielg appears to 
have adopted are, the contraction of the colony to its old limits of 
the Great Fish River, and the appointment of a Heutenant-gover* 

nor 
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nor to the four distant eastern districts. The unhappy sufferers, 
however, would seem not to trust to these decisive means/ or to 
await their issue. If our information be correct, and we place 
every reliance on its being so, not fewer than one thousand fami- 
lies, chiefly Dutch, are preparing to go, and many have already 
gone, to seek a refuge and subsistence to the north-east, and 
mostly to the country known by the name of Natal, choosing 
rather to trust themselves to the mercy of one of the greatest 
despots and barbarians that ever existed, than to the marauding 
and murdering irruptions of hordes of Caffres, uncontrolled, or 
nearly so, by any authority which their petty chiefs possess over 
them. 

Thinking it may be interesting, at this time, to give some ac- 
count of the nature of the country and of its inhabitants, where 
these poor emigrants hope to find tan asylum — we have taken up 
the two books whose titles follow that of the ‘ Report by the 
.Board of Relief/ — the one being the ‘ Travels and Adventures of 
Nathaniel Isaacs/ in two volumes — and the other the ^ Narrative 
of a Journey in the Zoolu Country, by Captain Allen Gardiner 
of the Royal Navy/ The former was resident nearly three 
years in this country, when under the rule of the ferocious Chaim 
— the other for some months under his brother Dinejaan, whom 
the Commander (not Captain) calls Dingarn, as he writes Cliarka 
for (jhaka. This Dingaan first murdered, and then succeeded, 
1 hat brother-monster, of wliom he appears to bo a worthy repre- 
sentative. 

The motives of these two travellers were widely different. 'Fhe 
(‘xpedition of Mr. Nathaniel Isaacs, as he tells us, ‘ emanated 
from tlie impulse of curiosity, and the attractions of commercial 
s]>cculation,’ and he assures us that he ‘ sought nothing but to 
sale die one, and to promote the other/ and we may so far 
pronounce a favourable opinion of his labours, that, if Mr. Isaacs 
liad narrated his adventures and told the facts and incidents 
which fell under his own observation, in plain and homely language, 
he might have produced one small volume^ interesting from its 
novelty, and of some importance from its varied information, as a 
guide to future settlers. Instead of this, however, we find an eternal 
repetition of the same disgusting scenes of bloodshed and slaughter 
— of journeys repeatedly performed over the same routes — of 
disasters attd difficulties in crossing the same rivers— of vague 
description couched in tuigid and inflate^ phrases, mixed up 
Avith scraps of poetry,, from Shakspeare down to Byron — and all 
this from one ^ who left England in the year 1822, at the age of 
fourteen,’ — and admits ^ he could not have acquired any great 
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advancement or eminence in scholastic knowledge, nor made that 
progress wliicli his sanguine relatives fondly anticipated.’ When 
the pages of such a youth arc stuffed with pompous prate about 
Demosthenes^ and (Jambyscs, and Dionysius of Syracuse — we can 
come to no other conclusion than that his journal has l)een placed 
in tlie hands of some bookseller’s hack, who has thus disfigured 
the original sim})licity in whicli the narrative must have been 
^vritten, and added irrelative matter, wdiere his principal business, 
if he had l)cen up tt) his trade, would have been the curtailment 
of A’apid tauli»logy. 

Our naval traveller on the other hand, in his visit to Natal, was 
actuated neither by the impulse of curiosity,’ nor the ^ attractions 
of commercial speculation,’ but by motives of a much higher 
character. ‘ It is not/ says Commander Gardiner, ^ with a view to 
recount my personal adventures that the following narrative is 
now offered to the puljlic, nor was it for the mere novelty of 
travelling that I determined on a visit to South Africa; far other- 
wise was the object of my journey — an endeavour, under the 
blessing of God, to open a way whereby the ministers of the 
Gospel might find access to the Zoolii nation, and be the means of 
introducing true religion, civilization, and industry, into those be- 
nighted regions.’ The motive, it must be allowed, was a worthy 
one ; and we only do him j ustice in saying, that his whole conduc'.t 
throughout many trying and critical situations entitles him to the 
uncjualified prajse of sincerity. In his volume there is no affec- 
tation of fine writing; it is conducted throughout in that kind of 
styh' wdiich characterises the general run of missionary productions 
— full of quotations from Scripture— -of pious ejaculations — of 
acknowledgments to a gracious providence for special interferences 
on. every, even the most trifling, occurrence of difficulty or sup- 
posed danger. lie deals also largely in verse of his own weaving, 
l-^hery Sunday morning his muse inspires liim with a hymn or 
spiritual song, and on t>vo or three occasions wc find her delivered 
of, what we suppose we must call, in contradistinction to the others, 
effusions of profane poetry. One of these poems gives so lively a 
picture of his dwelling among the Zoolus, and of his happy and 
contented frame of mind, that we select it foV quotation : — 

< MY ZOOLU HUT. 

‘ Dear is that spot, however mean, To stand erect I never tried, 

Which once we ’ve called our own ; For reasons you may guess*; 

And if "twas snug, and neat, and clean, FuU fourteen feet my hut was wide, 

Oiir thoughts oft thither roam. Its height .was nine feet less. 

I see them now— those four low props, * My furniture, a scanity store. 

That held the hay-stack o’er my head ; Some saddle-bags beside me laid ; 

'She. dusky, frame-wodt from t^eir tops, A hurdlaused to close the door, 

* l^ike a large mouse-trap, round md Kaised upon stones, my table made. 


And 
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And when my visiters arrl\ed, The homely lizaul liarmless crept 

To sit, and pi ate, and stare ; Unnoticeil through the door ; 

Of light and air at once deprived, And rats their gambols round nte kept, 

The heat I scarce could bear. *;< While sleeping on the floor. 

The solid ground my softest bed, Such was my humble Zoolu liome, 

A mat my mattress made ; And memory paints thee yet ; 

Tim friendly saddle raised my head, WHiiio life shall last, whcie’er I roam. 

As in my cloak I laid. That hut 1*11 nc^'r forget.’ 

We may here observe that Commander Gardiner proceeded by 
land through the midst of the Caffre country, and had a very nar- 
row esca:j^e ; the war having broken out two days after he had 
cleared their country ; Mt was one,’ he says, ‘ of those merciful 
esca})es in whicli the hand of a gracious God is so eminently 
conspicuous.’ In passing through the Amakosa tribes (those 
bordering on the colony), and otliers beyond them, he called at 
several missionary stations scattered among these people ; he 
stopped also at some of the dwellings of the English and Dutcli 
traders, who subsisted by bartering knives, beads, coarse cotbjiis, 
and tobacco, for elephants’ tusks, liides, and decr-skiiis. 

* These are wretclied iniid-built hovels, and in so fdthy a slate that 
my surprise is that any of the inmates ever escaped the most malignant 
fevers. Contented with two rooms, they inhabited one while the other 
(the partition of which, as though pur]>osely constnicted to lulinit the 
effluvia, did not reach within several feet of the roof,) was piled nearly 
to the rafters with a collection of hides and horns, the former in all the 
intermediate stages from the green to the pickled. Such an odoriferous 
melange of garbage, fat, and fdlh was ])erha])s never before compacted 
into so small a compass, yet were these people seemingly happy, and 
sipped their tea and their coffee, and offered the same to every stranger 
that passed, with as much frankness and disregard to their olfactory 
nerves as though the walls were of cedar and their floors carpeted with 
lavender and ruses. Nothing so soon dissipates a romantic dream as 
ojie of these charnel houses.’ — Gardiner, pp. 9, 10. 

But it is time we proceed, with our two authors to the Zoolu 
Country, the limits of which may be roughly, but not, from any data 
they have supplied, accurately determined; both, indeed, are very 
loose iu all their descriptions. Port Natal we know to be situ- 
ated in 29° 53^ lat., :3()^ 32' 15. long. ; it has a narrow entrance 
with a bar across, but with a depth of water sufficient to admit 
ships of from two to tliree hundred Urns burden ; within, it spreads, 
like the Knysiia of the colony, into a fine sheet of water, sur- 
rciunded V/itli rising ground covered with wood, and having an 
island in the midst. If we take the river Uraziincoolu as the 
semthern boundary, forty miles to tiJm south-west of the port, and 
the Amatakoola, seventy miles to the north-east of ij, we shall have 
one hundred and ten miles fur the extent of the sea^coast of the 
Zoolu territory 5 and as Commander Gardiner estimates at one 

hundred 
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hundred miles his journey inland to the Quathlainba Mountains, 
which run parallel with llic sea-coast, we may assume the Zoolu 
country to he a square of about one hundred miles each side, 
h’rom this range of mountains a number of rivers intersect the 
plain in their way to the sea, the largest of which, frequently 
unfordable, ap])ear to be the Umzimcoolu and the Tugala, the 
latter of which Isaacs calls Ootoogale. We must leave our 
authors to give their own descriptive sketches of the interior. 

The small trading vessel, that carried our youthful adventurer 
Nathaniel t(^ the east coast of Africa, was commanded by Lieut. 
King of the navy. The object of the voyage was, in the first 
place, to touch at the Cape, and from thence at the bay of Natal. 

‘ Our little bark/ he says, * soon faced the bar, which had an 
awful and even terrific aspect. The surf beat over it with a pro- 
digiously o^'er whelming force ; the foaming of the sea gave it an 
app('arance that would have unnerved any but an experienced 
seaman ; the wind whistling through the rigging seemed as the 
knoll of our approaching destruction.’ In short, after some six 
pages of description of this a})palliiig kind, and as many more from 
Li('ut. King’s journal, we find the little bark completely wrecked 
on the rocks ; but the people remained on board in safety. At 
first all around looked wild and desolate, and they concluded that 
Liimt. harebell, who was known to have been there with a paj*ty, 
had been disposed of liy the natives. Presently, however, they 
per(x»i\ cd a group of people, who planted a ragged union-jack 
on tlii^ point opposite to the wreck, one of them clad in European 
garnumls, but ragged as the flag. This proved to be an English 
youth, hy name Holstead, one of Farewell’s party. ^ The rest of 
the group consisted of a Hottentot woman, in a dungaree petti- 
<*oat, with a hliir cotton handkerchief tied round her head; five 
uath es entirely naked ; and a female with a piece of bullock’s hide 
fastened round her w^aist.’ The other European settlers, now 
absent in tlie interior, were Cane, Ogle, Fynn, and Lieut. Fare- 
well, together with one Jacob, who, being a CaflVe and speaking 
English, was serving as an interpreter. Their houses were little 
barns, made of wattle and plastered with clay, without windows, 
and with one door to each ; near them were several native huts, 
shaped like beehives, about seven feet in diameter and six feet 
high. Appeaiaiices, in short, were anything but encouraging, — 

" ail seemed wild, gloomy, and revolting ; yet here,’ says Isaacs, 

* I was dt^s lined to remain two years ami nine months, an almost 
.solitary European, wandering occasionally I knew not where, and 
in search of I knew not what.’ 

A sailor is never at a loss, lieut. King, with his chtef mate, 
Mr. Hatton, who happened to be a practical shipwright, com* 

menced 
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menced preparations for building a new vessel from the materials 
of the one wrecked, with the assistance of plenty of fine timber 
growing near the bay. It was not long Ijefore Mr. Farewell re- 
turned from his visit to Chaka, the chief of the Zoolus ; but the 
account he gave of this personage was not calculated to soothe 
the apprehensions of Isaacs. Lieut. King, however, determined 
to visit this despot, and in company of Farewell and Fynn, and a 
party of his sailors, bearing a suitable present, set out on his 
journey. They had every reason to be pleased with their recep- 
tion ; he ordered bullocks to be killed for them, and having oId- 
served that the sailors were armed with muskets, desired they might 
go out with him and his people to hunt the ele]>hant. The men, 
however, declined this land of sport, saying they had only leaden 
bullets, not adapted for such huge animals, on which (^haka de- 
sired the interpreter to tell them they were afraid. This remark 
touched the pride of the blue-jackets ; and Lieut. King and his 
sailors determined, therefore, to join the party ; and fortunately 
they did so, as the idea of inferiority in courage was not likely to 
promote the hospitality of the despot. The following is an ex- 
tract from Mr. King’s Journal : — 

* We soon fell in with tl>e king, surrounded by his warriors, seated 
under a large tree, and from which he had a complete view of the valley 
out of which they intended to start the elephant ; wx took our station 
ahfRit two hundred yards from him, waiting impatiently, yet dreading the 
result. Two hours had nearly elapsed, w'beu a messenger ])resented to 
the king the tail of an elephant, at which they all appeared greall^y sur- 
prised ; he wxs desired to bring it to us, and say the white people had 
killed the animal. As may he supposed, wx could scarcely credit the 
fact, hut hastened towards the forest to join our peojde, and met them 
almost exhausted ; we, notwithstanding, had the satish^tion of congratu- 
lating each other upon what appeared to us almost a miracle. It appeared 
that the natives drove the elephant from the forest to a plain, where the 
sailors placed themselves directly before the animal : the lirst shot entered 
under the ear, w^hen it became furious : the other lodged near the fore 
shoulder, after which it fell, and soon expired. Had this aflair turned 
out differently, we should, in all probability, have been held in a con- 
temptible light by this nation, and awkward consequences might liave 
resulted to the settlement.^ 

The evening was spent in dancing, singing, and other amuse- 
ment^; in the^midst of which, our sailors, with true British feel- 
ing, and hearty stentorian voices, struck up ' God save the King,’ 
and Chaka, on its being explained, so far from being displeased 
with this, was highly delighted. On paying him a visit the fol- 
lowing morning, the Lieutenant expressed a wish to see him in 
his war dre.ss : — 

He immediately retired, and in a short time returned attired ; his dress 

consists 
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consists of monkey’s skins, in three folds from his waist to the knee, from 
which two white cows’ tails are suspended, as well as from each arm ; 
round his head is a neat band of fur stuffed, in front of which is placed 
a tall feather, and on each side a variegated plume. He advanced with 
his shield, an oval about four feet in length, and an umconto, or spear, 
when his warriors commenced a war song, and he began his manoeuvres. 
Chaka is about thirty-eight years of age, upwards of six feet in height, 
and well proportioned ; he is allowed to be the best pedestrian in the 
country, and, in fact, during his wonderful exercises this day he exhibited 
the most astonishing activity. On this occasion he displayed a part of 
the handsomest beads of our present.’ 

On the day of their departure Chaka made them a present of 
one hundred and seven head of cattle. It took them .seven days 
to return to Natal, the distance being above one hundred miles. 

The favourable reception of the party inspired Mr. Isaacs with 
a d(‘sire to pay a visit to this potent monarch. He was accom- 
panied by the lad Holstead, and some natives. Chaka received 
him kindly ; asked if King George was as handsome as himself, — 
and condescendingly said, ^ King George and I are ])rothers • he 
lias conquered all the whites, and I have subdued all the blacks.’ 
Nathaniel tells us the circumference of the imperial kraal ’ 
exceeds three miles, and includes about one thousand four hun- 
<lred huts ; and that the palace, on an eminence, comprises about 
oiK^ hundred huts, ^ in which none but girls live.’ At this 
period about three hundred men passed the king, saluting him as 
they W(’iit on, — this was all very fine ; but, 

‘ on a siuklcn a })rofoimcl silence ensued, when his majesty uttered one 
or two words, at wliich some of the warriors immediately rose and seized 
tbicc of the peo])le, one of whom sat near me. Tlie poor fellows made 
110 resistance, but were calm and resigned, waiting their fate with ap- 
parently stoical indifference. The sanguinary chief was silent ; but from 
some sign he gave the executioners, they took the criminals, laying one 
hand on the crown and the other on the chin, and by a sudden wrench 
ajqieared to dislocate tlie head. The victims were then dragged away 
uiid beaten as they proceeded to the bush, about a mile from the kraal, 
where a stick was inliumanly forced up each, and they were left as food 
for the wild beasts of the forests, and those carnivorous birds that hover 
near the habitations of the natives.’ — Isaacs^ p. 15 . 

After tins exhibition Mr. Isaacs, not feeling quite so easy, ex- 
pressed a wish to take leave, but to his great dismay was ordered 
to remain ; however, on a drove of cattle being brought up, the 
property of the wretched victims who had been so brutally sacri- 
ficed, Chaka ordered twelve head to be given' to him, and allowed 
Jxim to depart. 

Chaka had heard of a boat in which the Lieutenant and his 
party had crossed the Twgalp,, and expressed a desire that it 
. should 
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should be brought lo him. This occasioned another visit, when 
he inquired, in the course of conversation, ‘ if they had brought 
any doctors (missionaries) with tliem ho said, * he wished them 
to come and teach liis people, for lie had discovered we were a 
siqierior race.’ On the following day Chaka entertained them 
Avitli a review of three regiments of buys, amounting to about six 
thousand strong, all bearing black shields of ox hides. Each 
regiment wtis distinguished by the dift’erent shape and decoration 
of the caps. After running about tlie kraal, tr\ing to excel each 
other in feats of agility, but regardless of all order, regularity, or 
discipline, a regiment of men with ichifc shields arrived on the 
ground, and having saluted Chaka, they all, men and boys, 
assembled for a dance : — 

‘ They formed a half-circle ; the men in the centre and the hoys at the 
two extremities. The king placed himself in the middle of the space 
within the ch cle, and about one thousand five hundred girls stood oppo- 
site to the men three deep, in a straight line, and with great regularity. 
His majesty then commejiced dancing, the warriors followed, and the 
girls ke}Jt time by singing, cla])ping their hands, and raising their bodies 
on their toes. The strange attitudes of the men exceeded anything I had 
seen before. The king was remarkable for bis unequalled activity, and 
the surprising muscular powers he exhibited. He was decorated with a 
profusion of green and yellow glass beads. The girls had their share of 
such ornaments ; in addition, too, they had each of them four brass bangles 
round their necks, which kept them in an erect posture, and rendered 
them as immovable as the neck of a statue.^ — ibid, pp. 121, 122. 

On taking leave the \isiters wxrc presented with three oxen 
and throe cows, from a herd of upwards of a thousand liead of 
cattle. On a third visit,, l.saacs, who had now become bold, talks 
of having seen a large body of trdops, consisting of seventeen re- 
giments with black .shields and twelve regiments with white ones, 
at drill on the surrounding hills, the whole appearing to amount 
to about thirty thousand fighting men. This visit seems to have 
passed off without any outrageous proceedings on the part of the 
despot, but on another occasion he was witness to a scene of a 
most wanton and unprovoked massacre, the account of which 
makes one’s blood ]x>il. Tlie monster pretended he had a dream 
that his boys and others, in his absence, liad taken liberties with 
his women, and thus polluted the jiurity of his palace. He 
pointed out a particular kraal, or village, on which he meant to 
wreak his Vengeance, and a party of his ruffians were sent to sur- 
round it, Mr. Isaacs shall tell the rest : — 

‘ The king at first heat his aged and infirm mother with inconceivable 
cruelty, and to the astonishment of all, as lie had ever manifested towards 
bis parent a strong filial affection. When all the poor unoffending 
tteatures were collected in the cattle kraal, many of them being sick, their 
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number amounted to one hundred and seventy girls and boys, a great 
many of whom were his servants and girls from his seraglios. Nothing 
could equal tlie horror and consternation which pervaded these poor 
wretches, who, surrounded and without hope of escape, knew they were 
collected to sate some revengeful feeling of their tyrant, but were never- 
theless ignorant of the cause, for they felt that they were innocent. 
Every thing being ready for the bloody scene, to complete this unex- 
ampled sanguinary massacre of uiiofieiiding beings, lie called his war- 
riors, that had surrounded the kraal, and told them that his heart was 
sore, and that he “ had been beating bis mother Umnantc, because she 
had not taken proper care of his girls.” He then ordered the victims 
intended for destruction to he brought to lilm, and those whom he se- 
lected his executioners immediately dcs|)aU*Jied. lie began by taking 
out several fine lads, and ordering th(‘ir own brothers to twist their 
necks ; their bodies were afterwards diagged away and beaten with sticks 
until life was extinct. After this refined act of cruelty, the remainder of 
the victims were indiscriminately butchered. Few of the poor innocent 
children cried or evinced any sorrow, but walked out as ^f inwardly con- 
scious they were about to be removed from a slate of terror to “ another 
and abetter world.” ’ — ihid, pp. 159, 160. 

The next day, before his thirst for blood had subsided, he or- 
dered his chief domestic to be beaten to death ; then two adojited 
daughters of this monster, and one of his chiefs, W'ere put to 
death in the same manner ; after wdiich he spent the evening 
among his ^yomen in singing and dancing, and asked Isaacs, Sure* 
Ave not a merry people 'i ’ Kvery page almost of this author’s book 
details specimens of the like cruelty. King Chaka’s whole life' 
seems to have been one continued scene of war, robbery, and 
murder. ^ The warring propensity of the desjiot,’ says Mr. 
Isaacs, ^his habitual ferocity, and insatiable thirst for the blood 
of Ins subjects, often induced liiiri to single out the aged and de- 
crepit to put to the spear, observing with savage pleasure that 
they could not fight, — that they only consumed food, — and that 
it was an act of charity to put them out of the way.” ’ Mr. Isaacs 
says, however, that on one occasion he did manifest something 
like a feeling of remorse ; this was on the death of his mother, 
whom he had not long before savagely beaten ; on hearing that the 
aged woman was no more, he became restless, and having sent 
for Isaacs, said, ‘ 1 am like a wolf on a flat, that is at a loss for a 
place to hide his head in.’ 

Lieut. King took a fever and died near Natal Bay, which being 
communicated to this monster, lie said he had a great deal to talk 
to the English, but was so much depressed ^ tliat his heart would 
not let his tongue speak as he could wnsh, so soon after the death 
of one he so highly esteemed -that ^ it was a consolation to him 

that 
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that a white man, and a cliief too, lived so long in his country un- 
molested, and that he died a natural death ^ that, he said, 
' will ever be a source of much satisfaction to me.’ 

Isaacs, by his own account, had contrived, somehow or other, 
to creep into this despot’s favour. At this last visit he tells us, 

‘ He created me chief of Natal, and granted to me the tract of country 
lying from the river Umslutee to the river Umlass, a space of twenty- 
five miles of sea-coast and one hundred miles inland, including the 
bay, islands, and forests near the point, and the exclusive right of 
trading with his people. After he had made his mark, as his signature 
to the grant, the interpreter made his, which happening to be larger 
than that of the king, the latter asked, in a stern manner, how it was 
possible that a common man’s name could be greater than a king’s ? 
Insisting on having the pen and grant again, he scribbled and made 
marks all over the blank part, and said, “ there,” pointing to his sig- 
nature, “ any one can see that is a king’s name, because it is a great 
one. King George will see tliat this is King Chaka’s name.” ’—ihul. 
pp. 311,312. 

We do not supjwse Mr. Isaacs will be able to raise much money 
from future settlers on this magnificent gift. The successor 
of Chaka, four years afterwards, made a grant of the same ter- 
ritory, with an additional shce, to Captain Gardiner, about which, 
however, we apprehend the two grantees will not think it neces- 
sary to go to law. It appears that very soon after this transf}rtion 
of the grant to Isaacs, the two eldest brothers of the despot, L^m- 
stungani and Dingan, stole unperccived behind him, and stabbed 
him in the back. No sooner was this event known at Natal 
than Mr. Isaacs and Mr. Fynn prepared for a journey to salute 
the new monarch. The attractions of royalty, indeed, seem to 
operate so powerfully on Mr. Nathaniel that he thinks nothing 
of tramping on foot a hundred miles to breathe the atmosphere 
of the sable court. The first glance of the new king created 
a favourable impression, and satisfied him that the white people 
at Natal had nothi^ to fear from the change. He was con- 
vinced at once that Dingan sought repose only, because he told 
him he was anxious to see his country tranquil and his people 
happy ; that he had abandoned war, and fully intended to culti- 
vate peace with all his neighbours. ^ I shall then/ he continued, 
^bunt the elephant and the hippopotamus, which will be an 
amuseme.*?t for my subjects, and enable me to remunerate my 
friends/ He then asked^'^f they had ever seen him dance? 
This accomplishment, it would seem, is an indispensable qualifi- 
cation iov n king of the Zoolus. Having assembled his girls, as 
Mr. Isaacs calls them, X>ingan began to exhibit his skill and 
agility, displaying extraordinary powers in throwing himself into 

particular 
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particular attitudes, to the great amusement of the white men. 
Isaacs, indeed, aj)pears to have been quite captivated. He says, 

‘ Dingan has a coniinauding appearance j he is tall, at least six feet in 
height, and admirably^ if not symmetrically y proportioned. He is well 
featured, and of great muscular power ; of a dark brown confplexion, 
approaching to a bronze colour. Nothing can exceed his piercing and 
penetrating eye, which he rolls in moments of anger wdth surprifcing 
rapidity, and in the midst of festivities with inconceivable brilliancy. 
His w^hole frame seems as if it Averc knit for war, and every manly exer- 
cise ; it is flexible, active, and firm.’ — ibid. vol. ii. p. 280. 

Four years from this period, when he was visited by Commander 
Gardiner, a great eliaiige in this favourable exterior would ap- 
pear to have taken place. About one thousand men, says this 
officer, were arranged in a ring three deep, the women in groups 
of about tAventy, forming a close phalanx in tlie centre. The 
king, on his appearance in the ring, was loudly cheered. 

* Having,’ says Gaulincr, Mmt once seen Dingarn without his cloak, 
it was with the greatest diliiculty that I could refrain fronjjj^ighing out- 
right. Of all the grotescpic figures, either in print or in propria persona, 
his equal I never saw, though he bore’^tlie nearest resemblance to Falstafl 
of any I could recollect. Tall, corpulent, and fleshy, with a short neck 
and a heavy foot, he was decked out as a harlequin, and, carried away 
by the excitement of the moment, seemed almost prepared to become one. 
lie has a good car and a coiTect taste, at least in these matters, and bad 
his figure hut accorded with his e(piipmeni, he would have carried the 
palm in the dance, which he entered into with some zest, and certainly 
sustained his pai l with much natural grace, and, for so heavy a man, 
with no ordinaiw ease ami agility.’ — Gardiner, p. 57. 

But in a very few weeks, Isaacs recognised as great a change 
in the disposition, as years bad effectcHl in the appearancci of 
this fratricide sovereign. Nathaniel had received a sumapK)ns 
to attend, and to bring his musket with liim. He founcLhis 
Majesty sitting near his palace, with a body of people round 
him, and two fine -looking women immediately opposite to him ; 
they had interesting countenances, and appeared very melancholy. 
' They were the wives of a rebellious cliief, who had escaped the 
massacre which had befallen all his followers that had been cattght.’ 
Every persuasion was made use of by Isaacs to save these poor 
women, but in vain, ‘^They are the wives of Catoe,’ he said, 
^ who killed Mr. Farewell, go and sh^pt them.* Of course he 
indignantly refused, on which Dingan immediately replied, in a 
stern and resolute manner, ^ They killed one of your countrymen, 
"and I insist on their lives being taken by tlie musket.’ In siidtt, 
the musket was put into the hands of Isaacs’ servant boy, who was 
peremptorily ordered to shoot these poor women. One of them 
fell at tlin fiyst fire; the otbet* required two shots before she 

expired 
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expired. ‘ I thought/ says Isaacs^ ^ the savage clays of Chaka had 
passed, and that a revival of his atrocities would no more disgrace 
the reign of a Zoolu monarch, but 1 have been deceived.’ 

An affair, however, speedily took place, Avluch came more 
nearly to the bosoms and the business of the English settlers. 
One of these, by name Cane, had announced to Dingan his in- 
tention to proceed to the colony of the Cape ; and he was ac- 
annpanied by the Caffre, Jacob, as an interpreter. This fellow 
had been sentenced by the Dutch, for stealing cattle, to the con- 
nct station of Robin Island, from whence he was released by 
Captain Owen, when j)roceeding on his survey of the eastern 
roast. With great pretensions of gratitude, he turned out a most 
execrable villain. Cane was not successful in his mission, and 
on his return neglected to visit Dingan and report his proceed- 
ings. Jacob thought this an excellent opportunity of eflecting 
the destruction of Cane, by poisoning the king’s mind with false 
reports ; and j>resent]y a party of armed men were sent to per- 
form the work he suggested. Cane had^ intimation of it, and 
concealed himself in the thickets ; but his kraal and everything 
in it were destroyed, and his cattle driven off. ^ On approach- 
ing Cane’s residence,’ says Isaacs, *' the first thing that attracted 
my notice was a few sheets of an encyclopedia scattered along 
the path. The kraal had been burnt for fuel ; tlie cats had been 
speared and skinned ; the ducks were scattered lifeless about the 
place. In fact, not a living creature could be found — and even 
the growing corn was levelled in waste.’ 

Aiessrs. Fynn and Isaacs now thhiklng it high lime to make 
preparations for their departure, the former set out in search of 
another habitation to the westward, among the tribe of Ama- 
tembo, and the latter embarked in an American brig bound for 
Delagoa 13ay. Dingan, however, was soon convinced that he 
liad suffered himself to be practised upon by that atrocious vil- 
lain Jacob, and ordered him for immediate execution, which was 
duly performed. He next sent to invite Fynn and Cane to 
return, and gave to Cane eighty head of cattle that had be- 
longed to Jacob. Isaacs says, ^ As the king had expressed to 
Fynn particular solicitude for ray return, and that he should 
not feel e«asy until he saw me again, I, therefore, j)ledged my 
return, and have made up my mind to redeem this pledge at as 
. early an </pportunity as lAy arrangements in Europe will permit/ 
This was in May, 183 J, but in 1835, more than four years after- 
wards, we not find his name in the list of settlers given by 
Captain Gardiner. 

fJingmi bad heard of this officer’s approach, and sent to say 
he must make haste to his head-quarters, at a place called by 
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the uncouth name of Unkuiixing<jlove, the same/ we suppose, 
that Isaacs writes Goobonschlofe. This is near the mountains, 
distant about 130 miles from the port of Natal ; it is a large town 
composed of huts, and enclosed within a circular fence ; and an 
interior stockade surrounds what is called the palace. 

* After a little pause the bust only of a very stout personage appeared 
above the fence, which I was soon informed was the despot himself ; he 
eyed me for a considerable time with the utmost gravity without uttering 
a word; at last pointing to an ox that had been driven near, he said, 

“ There is the beast 1 give you to slaughter,” and on this impoitaut an- 
noimcement he disappeared. The carcasses of several oxen, recently 
killed, were at this time lying in separate heaps not far from ihe gate of 
his fence, the quarters divided and piled one upon another — and, in order, 
no doubt, to exhibit at once his wealth and his munificence — he again 
appeared slowly emerging from the arched gateway, and advancing with 
a measured step to the nearest animal mound. Instantly he was sur- 
rounded hy fourteen or fifteen men, wlio ran Iroin a distance and crouched 
before him ; a word and a nod were then given, and as quickly they 
arose and carried off the meat at full speed, holding it up the whole way 
with extended arms, and singing as they went. Another lieap^was then 
ap])roaclied, and as systematically distributed, and so on until the 
whole had been conveved away in a similar manner.^ — Gardinei*^ pp. 
30,31. 

The king soon made his appearance again, inquired the object 
of our author’s journey, said how he wished to see ^tlic book ’ (the 
Billie) of which lie had heard so much, and desired him to bring it 
with him the next visit ; he did so, and was desired to read out of 
it, which, he says, perplexed him not a little, as might be sup- 
posed. Commander Gardiner asked leave to build a house for the 
purpose of teaching his people — this waaan important point, which 
was to be referred to the two Indoonm, his majesty’s privy council- 
lors and chief ministers. One of these was a slight per.son, and 
had a mild and intelligent countenance — the other just the re- 
verse, indicating a character of tyranny and insolence. I’ho 
former was for the school, the other against it; the king decided 
with the latter ; still, how ever, our Commander persevered ; but 
by-and-bye a scene took place wliich staggered him riot a little as 
to the character of Dingan. His own brother and his two ser\’ants 
were brought out for execution ; the two servants were beaten to 
death with clubs, after showing great resistance ; but the brother ' 
made none, requesting only that, as a king’s son, he might be 
strangled. visited the spot/ says Gardiner, the followings 
afternoon, but so effectually had the hyenas and vulturfes; ' 
formed their office, that the skeleton^ only remained t6 tidd to 
the number of skulls and bones with ^ich the whole slope of 
the hill was strewed.* But the destruction did not end here. 
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Ten villages belonging to the brother were also marked for ruin. 
The party sent for this purpose contrived treacherously to stab 
every male^ then set fire to the houses, and indiscriminately 
butchered the women and children. 

This ruffian appeared to derive pleasure from exhibiting to 
the white man his total want of sympathy with human suffering. 
Isaacs, at parting with him, makes a sort of attempt to palliate 
his acts of cruelty by ascribing them to the demands of his 
soldiers ; but what follows, at all events, must be set down en- 
tirely to the brute himself ; and Mr. Nathaniel Isaacs had wit- 
nessed a feat precisely similar four years before : — 

‘ One of his most cruel acts,* says Gardiner, ‘ was unfortunately in- 
duced by the sight of an eye-glass which I occasionally wore. lie had 
requested to look through it, and was amusing the people near by de- 
scribing the clfcct. he would remark, you arc all run over the 

rive 7 'y meaning that he could distinguish pco])le on the opposite side ; 
now ti 7 'o all come Lucky directing the glass to nearer o])jects ; at 
length he asked whether it would burn, and on being told that it was 
only intended to assist the eye, he sent for a large burning- gkiss whicli 
he had fonnerly received as a present. Ilis first essay was to ignite the 
dry grass on each side of his chair; hut this was too tame an occupation, 
and beckoning one of his si i vants near, he desired him to extend his 
arm, when he firmly seized his hand, and deliberately held it until a hole 
was actually burnt in the skin a few inches above the wrist. Crouclied 
before him in the humblest posture, the unfortunate man seemed writhing 
with pain, hut dared not utter even a groan, and, as soon as this wanton 
infliction was over, was directed to go round to the company and display 
the effect.* — pp. 53, 54. 

We suppose we have quoted enough to satisfy our readers that 
nothing but tlie purest and warmest zeal for the noble cause lie 
had undertaken could have enabled Mr. Gardiner to endure life 
for a whole month, almost constantly in presence of King Dingan, 
and then be told, in ultimatOy ^ I will not overrule the decision of 
my Indoonas.’ He, moreover, laid his commands on him not 
to leave him yet, ‘^as he wished him to see the dancing which 
would bfe going on for the next twenty days.* The dancing is 
th^n described, which took place in presence of 40(X) or 5000 
Spectators. After this he was allowed to depart for Natal, where 
the despot condescendingly assured him he might build a house 
and teach the people. 

On his arrival at Natal the prlncl])al inhabitants addressed to 
hint a letter, declaratriry of their wisii for a missionary establish- 
ment/Vbose object should be to inculcate industry as well as reli^ 
gion. In the meantime, Mr* Gardiner offered his personal services, 
and on the following Sunday he preached in English, under the 
trees, thirteen Europeans present ; in the afternoon m the Caffi^e 
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office, indeed, in the German project was assigned to Eichliorn) — 
armed with supreme taulhority, against which the several rulers of 
the different provinces could not be permitted to rebel ; to com- 
press the whole into uniformity, to condense the divergent rays 
into one luminous and consistent body. English literature is not 
merely without a work of these high pretensions, but singularly 
barren even in the subsidiary histories of the different depart- 
ments of knowledge. If we except the admirable Essays of 
Dugald Stewart and Sir James Mackintosh, prefixed to the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopjedia Britannica, we know not that we 
could point out one readable treatise which traces fairly and fully 
the develojiment of any one branch even of our own literature. 

Yet, when we consider the combination of qualities requisite 
to endow an historian, we say not now of his native literature — 
and even that would demand talents and accomplishments of rare 
extent and variety — but of the literature of ICurope, we can scarcely 
bo surpris(»d that the self-sudiciency of arrogant pretension, as 
well as the diffidence of modest merit, should be overawed by 
tlie magnitude and difficulties of the task. Jlie vigour of mind, 
which can explore the abstrusest depths of phil()So})hy, must 
meet with the fine sensiliility to the beauties of eloquence and 
poetry : — 

‘ Non bene conveiiiunt, ncc in unil sede uiorantur 

!Majestas et amor ’ — 

—laborious diligence in collecting materials, with dextrous skill 
in liannonizlng and arranging them ; — the vast range of knowledge 
requisite for compiling "a useful and instructive book, with the 
more delicate art of writing an agreeable one. 

Let us glance rapidly, as our space alone permits, yet somewhat 
more particularly, at the acquirements indispensable to an histo^ 
rian of European literature, lie must be a scholar in the old 
and genuine sense of the word. The study of the J earned lan- 
guages exercised so great an influence over every department of 
letters ; — so much of the higher literature of a certain period was 
written in Latin ; — even jmotry had learned to speak a language, 
foreign indeed to the mass of mankind, but so familiarked as 
almost to be vernacular with the educated classes ; — that the his- 
torian of literature, who has not a full command of this kind of 
knowledge, is not merely disqualified to pass judgment on the 
merits or influence of individual writers, but will be entirely unfit 
to examine the effects of this predominant and almost exdusive 
custom of writing and thinking in Latin on the general mind of 
Europe. Even if, with regard to the l^in poeti’y, his ignorance 
thuU iu8$ume the language of contempt, his view of the imagi-^ 
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native literature of certain periods will be altogether imperfect 
and unsatisfactory: 

‘In the present age,’ observes Mr. Hallani, ‘it is easy to anticipate 
the supercilious disdain of those who believe it ridiculous to write Latin 
poetry at all, because it cannot, as they imagine, be written well. I 
must be content to assert, that those who do not know when such poetry 
is good, should be as slow to contradict those who do, as the ignorant in 
music to set themselves against competent judges.’ — p. 598. 

An extensive acquaintance with modern languages is no less 
indispensable, both in order to introduce the writers who may 
command notice, with an authority, improperly assumed by those? 
who only know that through the deadening medium of transla- 
tion ; and likewise, to call in aid whatever valuable estimate of its 
native literature each country may possess. All are not so j)oor 
in this respect as England; and one reason why we have less 
justice done to us by continental writers is, that we have not done 
justice to ourselves. 

The term literature is of vast and almost indefinite extent. 
It a^mprehends, in its widest range, theology, law, medicine, 
science. Though even the highest ideal notion of a literary 
historian will not demand a thorough and professional mastery 
of all those subjects, — yet, as constituent parts of the great plan, 
as elements o/ the general intellectual development, continually 
mingled up and crossing each other in infinitely various ways, 
they must all be studied with care, — no one of them can be ex- 
cluded without essential injury to the whole circle of knowledge. 
The writer must; at least, be able to give the main results from 
those who have composed separate accounts of the progress of 
ej?ich, with sufficient intelligence not to mislead ; with that just 
dtecrinanation of their importance which may enable him to blend 
them up in due proportion with his general design. 

In the more general branches of literature, to a certain degree 
in theology, at least in works on religious subjects, in pliilosopliy, 
in history, in 'eloquence, in works of imagination, a closer insight 
is necessary for a fair and authoritative estimate. The literary 
historian has, in a certain sense, to assign to each writer of every 
period 'his proper station and dignity; to promote or to degrade, 
to confirm or to abrogate the judgment of cotemporaries. His 
taste must he no less multifarious than his erudition ; he must have 
patience hnd strength of understanding to sound the depths of 
philosophy, while he must be keenly alive to the passion, and feel- 
ing[> and imagery, and be gifted with a fine ear for the melodies of 
verse. He has to summon up the mighty dead from the cloister; 
the university, the study, the hall of justice, the observatory, the 
^atre, the Vaucluse, the court of the prince, where the popular 
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tongue^ one hundred and fifty natives present. At a great meeting 
to explain to the natives the objects of amission, he says there were 
at least six hundred adults and a great many children. In his 
journal is the following entry : — ^ fVednesday, 25th, Commenced 
the school in the tent, with two girls and four boys. Gave each 
a piece of printed calico, that they might appear decently dressed/ 
Surli was the feeble commencement of this mission. 

In the course of his subsequent visits the Commander evidently 
gained on the esteem of Dingan. He persuaded his majesty to 
ratify a treaty, ^ a fast w^ord,’ under the terms of which the persons 
and property of British subjects, and the Caffres already esta- 
blished at N atal, sliould not be molested, on these settlers engaging 
never in future to harbour any deserter from the Z(X)lu territory. 
He not only conceded all his wishes with regard to teaching, but 
made him the grant of land we have mentioned, which, however, 
was not his to give away. This country, Clardiner tells us, forms 
nearly a square, each side being about one hundred and twenty 
geographical miles. On this splendid grant the Commander 
coid'crrcd the name of Victoria. I give you,’ said Dingan, ^all 
the country called Issibuhidwigu — you must be the chief over all 
the people there and he added, ‘ no trader must be admitted 
without your consent — ^you must be ans\verable for f»hc good con- 
duct of all the white men’ — ^ thus,’ says Gardiner, throwing the 
whole r(*sponsibility on me.’ The Commander did not choose to 
accept of such a power, but he had no objection to the land, and 
mentioned something about a guarantee ; to this Dingan would 
not listen, and, therefore, rather than make himself responsible for 
persons over whom he could not have any control, he, wisely as 
we think, determined to depart forthwith for the Cape, and to lay 
the whole subject before the Governor of the Colony. ^ . 

Our readers will think, perhaps, that w e have entered more 
into detail than was necessary, with regard to the character and’ 
conduct of the two barbarians wdio have so brutally tyrannized 
over a people, whose only fault appears to be that of passive in- 
difference to all the misery and oppression inflicted on them. 
The Zoolus are naturally an inoffensive race; but so long as 
the system of military despotism shall be kej)t up, as it is system- 
atically done, by training whole regiments of boys to ^ life rfyvar- 
fare and plunder, and the prohibition from marriage of every 
military man, little improvement is to be expected. The cha- 
racter, indeed, of the whole Caffre nation,' of which they ^re a 
part, as far as it has been explored, is not to be estimated by 
that of the merciless soldiery of the Zoolu despots, the ready in- 
struments of the most inhuman cruelty. Almost every tribe of this 
populous nation has been visited by various travellers, from the 
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confines of tlic Cape Colony, as far as the southern tropic, and 
everywhere found to be, when not under the immediate orders of 
their brutal sovereigns, the same quiet inolfensive people. But 
they extend much farther to the northward, where they are found, 
under the various names of Sualis, G alias, and other designations, 
occupying a large breadth of Southern Africa, from the Keiskamma 
to the feet of the Abyssinian mountains, having been on all points 
pushed back from the coast, more or less, by the Arabs and the 
Portuguese ; from the former of whom, according to the opinion 
of the most intelligent travellers, they have partially derived their 
physical properties, some of their manners and customs, and even 
many elements of their language. The silly appellation of Calfi es 
was given to them by the early Portuguese voyagers, from the 
word Kafir = an infidel. On the same authority has the tribe of 
Hottentots received a name that never belonged to them, and the 
derivation of which has not been discovered to this day. 

In spite of that dreadful military scourge which ])evvades the 
whole country, and to which every human being is at even y moment 
liable, the Zoolus, indifferent as they appear to personal suffering, 
arc nevertheless a cheerful people, humane and kind in their 
domestic circle, and dcvoiodly attached to llieir ( hildren. The 
Missionaries and traders stationed in, or traversing the dislru;ls 
occupied by, tlie several tribes, meet with no molestation ; and 
any traveller may not only pass from tlic Keiskamina to Delagoa 
Bay in perfect security, as far as regards the peac^eful inliabitants, 
but sure to be aided by them in his progress, and hospitably en- 
tertained in every hut where he may find it expedient to halt. 
However poor the owner, he w.ill kill a goat or a heifer for the 
wayfaring man. 

An extraordinary instance of this facility and security is men- 
tioned hy Mr. Isaacs. His w hite friends, requiring some medicines 
and other articles from DcIagoaBay, appointed John Ross, Lieu- 
tenant King’s apprentice, a lad of about fiJ'teen years of age, 
acute, shrewd, and active, to go this journey of ."300 miles, which 
no European at that time settled in the country had ever at- 
tempted ; Chaka allowed a few of the Zoolus to accompany him. 
On the twentieth day, after meeting with a land reception among 
all the tribei^ he passed through, Ross reached the town of Dela- 
goa, on the Banks of the Mapoota, or English River. The natives 
in the vicinity he describes as a filthy, inhospitable, malicious, 
and vicious race — but even they treated him with civility ; though 
he thinks this was owing chiefly to the fear of Chaka, whose 
name was formidable even here. The Portuguese, too, were 
kind to him, though they thought him a spy of Chaka’ s, as no 
Christian, they said, would think of sending a boy like him so 
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^reat a distance. Jolin^ however, pulled out liis dollars, to prove 
lo the Governor that lie came from the Europeans, and for the 
purpose of jiurchasing medicines and other necessaries. He got 
permission to do so, and having fallen in with a Frenchman, the 
commander of a .slave vessel then taking in a cargo, he very kindly 
supplied him with a great many articles gratis, so that John re- 
turned to Natal with as many things of various descriptions as ten 
men could carry, and Avas at no loss to find men for the purpose — 
having, when all Avas done, expended only two dollars. Hearing 
sundry Lints Avhile he remained at Delagoa bay, about the good 
looks of the Zoolu boys he had brought Avitli him — of their value 
in the market. See. — and observing many of the natives chained 
together to all appearance for immediate embarkation— -John took 
the Avise precaution of leaving the plac(i the first moment he 
could. We entirely concur with Mr. Isaacs in his remark on this 
journey : — 

‘ John Ross is, doubtless, the first European ayIio ever accomplished 
a journey (by laud) from Natal to Delagoa Bay and back. When I 
look at his youth, and reflect on the country through AAhich he had to 
])ass, and that he had to penetrate through Avild, inhospitable, and savage 
tracts, in Avhich the natives had never been blessed Avith the sweets of 
civilization nor the light of reason, but were existing in a mere state of 
animal nature little exceeding the instinct of the brute; when I look at 
tills, and also further reflect tliat the Avhole surface of the country was 
infested with every species of wild and ferocious animal, and every 
venomous creature, all hostile to man, I cannot but conceive the journey 
of this lad as one that must be held as exceedingly bold, and wonderfully 
enterprising'.’ — Isaacs, p. 226. 

‘ The Zoolu men arc,’ says the same traA’cller, ‘^Avithout excep- 
tion, the finest race of people Avliich Southern or Eastern Africa 
can furnish, or that I have cAor seen. They arc tall, athletic, Avcll 
jiroportioned , and good featured. They arc cleanly and respectful ; 
they are generous in the extreme. Dancing and singing are their 
chief amusements — the females usually sing Avhilc the men exhibit 
tbeir atiitudinal graces. The men Avear strips of skins fastened 
to a belt of hide, and reaehing from the Avaist to the knees. The 
women have a kind of petticoat. A profusion of beads and rings 
arc worn round their heads, necks, waists, legs, and arms.’ 

The Zoolus have more curiosity than is usually met with in 
saA^age life ; they have advanced, in fact, a step or tAVO beyond tliat 
state. Whatever they obserA^cd for the first time — crossing a riA^er 
ill a boat, firing off a musket, galloping a horse, See . — they would 
exclaim with great joy, ‘ hoAV muc h older we are than our fathers,’ 
that is, hoAv much more wc knoAv than they did. Neither are 
they devoid of humour. Isaacs had conceived the notion that the 
unicorn might he the inhabitant of these regions, and having made 

several 
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several inquiries^ was told by the cliief of a kraal that he had one, 
azt ^ Inyar moyoss ’ = an animal with one horn. ^ By singular 
gesticulations and attempts at description, he led me,’ adds Isaacs, 

* to comprehend that it was about tlirce feet high ; and, from his 
taking his hair and pointing to it, I understood that it had a flowing 
mane ; he at the same time exclaimed, mooshhj, garcoolaf which I 
knew meant very handsome," — All this made it as clear as the sun 
at noon day to Mr. Nathaniel Isaacs, that he had at last discovered 
the unicorn — and then he exults in the prospect of that celebrity 
among naturalists and men of science which he must needs 
acquire, ^ if he should be enabled to produce the wonderful 
creature know’n only, like the mermaid, to have existed in fable,' 
We did not before know that the B(K)k of Job was considered a 
fable even by ^ naturalists and men of science.’ Mr. Isaac’s ardour, 
however, was considerably damped on bring told that it was at 
another kraal, but that he should sc(' it the lU'xt time he called. 
Shortly after this, he paid the chief another visit, who told him he 
had now got the unicorn, and immediately left the hut, bringing 
back with him, to the dismay and mortification of ])oor Isaacs, a 
large goat with one of its horns broken ofl^ — there, sa)S he, is }our 

* inyar mogoss.’ 

The ferocious Chaka even would relax into a joke. Isaacs 
very imprudently joined a party at the desire, which he considered 
as an order, of the king, against a rebellious chief, whose village, 
as usual, was to be destroyed, and all they could catch })ut to 
death. Isaacs, in this expedition, got a hassegai stuck in his back. 
On appearing before the king to re}'iort proceedings, and receive 
thanks for his exertions, the latter said, ‘ Well, Yahona To}nhoosei\ 
show me your wound’ — he pointed to the s]>ot, when the king im- 
mediately exclaimed, sSo then you turned your back upon the 
enemy ; if you were my man instead of King George’s, I should 
put you to death.’ This bitter remark roused the ire of Isaacs; 
but he was soon consoled, for Chaka,’ he says, seeing me 
chagrined, gave me four milch cows, and said he was only jesting.’ 

Gardiner says that his horse proved a constant source of fun 
to the people among whom he travelled. One man told him it 
would be a great deal better looking beast if it had horns like an 
eland. The young women, in particular, made themselves merry 
whenever any of the Europeans appeared among them; they joked 
about their hair, the colour of their skins, and their clothing, and 
the simple Nathaniel Isaacs was more than once put to the blush 
by the close examination to which these dark beauties persisted in 
subjecting his person. 

There is no state of society, however low it may be sank in 
barbarism, in which some impostors more crafty than the rest arc 

not 
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not to be found practising on llie credulity of their less cunning 
neighbours. The Zoolus have a superstitious dread of witchcraft, 
but their sc^rcery is not confined to old women, The person who 
„sets himself up for one of the craft takes care to let it be known 
that he is attended by a familiar. As Faust had his poodle, and 
the old witch of Edmonton her black dog, so the regular familiar 
of a Zoolu sorcerer is the tiger-cat, which carries terror, as the 
avowed harbinger of evil, wherever it appears. Even the despot 
and his v arriors quail at the sight of a tiger-cat. 

Our ;wo authors have not added much to our stock of know- 
ledge in the department of natural history, yet few countries in 
the wwld possess so rich a harvest in tlui animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. 13oth travellers, it is true, enumerate the names of 
most of the larger animals, birds as well as quadrupeds — the 
ostrich, the vulture, and the eagle among the former — the ele- 
phant, the buffalo, the rhinoceros, and the liippopotamus in the 
latter. With this last mentioned animal the rivers would ap- 
pear to be absolutely s wanning. ' iVlr. Fyiiii,’ says Isaacs, Mias 
just returned from the neighbourhood of the UmluHas, where 
he shot iihoYo fifty of those animals.’ At the mouth of the same 
river Isaacs witness^ed so great a number that ‘ they actually 
seemed to occupy the whole bed and he observed alligators of 
an enormous size, ^ living on very friendly terms with their am- 
pliibious neighbours.’ On another occasion he says, ho shot nip-c 
in the same river. Its distance is ninety miles to the north-east 
of Port Natal. The multitude of these huge animals, ami the 
facility of shooting them, prove their ignorance of musketry ; for 
wo recollect the difficulty, almost impossibility, stated by Barrow, 
of getting a second effective shot at them, in a less unsopliisticated 
district, their noses just peeping above the surface, and instanta- 
neously disappearing on the Hash of the priming. They arc, as 
described by that elder traveller, not only sharp-sighted, but so 
quick of hearing, that the fall of a foot on the bank of the river 
will disturb them long before the person approaching comes 
within their view. 

Mr. Isaacs is quite enchanted with that part of the country which 
Commander Gardiner has named Victoria. ^ N ature,’ he lays, ^ has 
been bountiful in supplying this district with innumei^able objects 
of an attractive kind. Splendid scenery and imignificent land- 
scapes, a luxuriant soil and rich vegetation, animal food in abun- 
dance, fish very plentiful, and water from innumerable springs, were 
to be found throughout the w hole district. T he forests in the neigh- 
bourhood, which arc very extensive, contain almost every species 
of animal indigenous to Southern Africa^’ lie talks of elephants 
going in whole droves. The rhinoceros is not very common# and 
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keeps Itself very much to the woods and thickets, which is also 
the case with the buffido, the fiercest and most savage of brutes. 
Wolves and hyenas abounib and are, in fact^ the best scavengers 
of a country where human corpses are so constantly tossed into 
the jungles. The lighter species of antelopes, such as the spring- 
bokj the bosch-bok, the stein-bok, &c. which move in shoals along 
the Karroo plains, are rarely met with in the more luxuriant pas- 
tures of the lower meadows adjoining the sea. Gardiner men- 
tions having seen but one gneu, and that was close to the inoun- 
tainsj but the harte-beast, the koodoo^ and the eland arc found in 
most of the thickets. 

The whole Caffre nation may be considered as a pastoral one ; 
every poor man has his cow or two, and the more substantial 
peasant his pack-oxen to carry him and his family ; but the king 
and his military chiefs have whole droves of cattle — the chief sub- 
sistence of all classes being animal food. Some of their oxen are 
beautifully sjmtted^ and Isaacs mentions his having seen, at one of 
the king’s residences, not less than 3000 white cattle. The cul- 
tivation of the ground is not much attended to ; yet our authors 
occasionally make mention of fields of Indian corn and Caffre 
corn, meaning, w’e presmne, by the first, the maize (.rm mnys)y 
and by the other a species of large millet (the holms sorghum). 
It is from this we suspect that their beer is made — their outchuella, 
distributed as a royal beverage ; probably the same as the houza 
which llurckhardt describes as in use in lipper Egypt and among 
the IJerbers, and made; from a species of holcus. Mention is 
also made of a bean growing in the earth at the root of the stem 
(probably araeJm Injpogcca ) ; also of sugar-cane, which Captain 
Gardiner calls spurious, and Isaacs says grows wild. Isaacs adds 
that they have three or four species of sweet potatoes, pumkins, 
and water melons. In short, if tlicse ])oor people could once be 
released from the sanguinary instruments of the despot, the country 
they inhabit is so admirably adapted lor every species of produce, 
that population might be increased a hundred fold. One or two 
extracts will show what the face of the country generally is. 

‘ Nothing could exceed the surrounding herbage, and the rich vege- 
tation wfiich displayed itself on the whole face of the country. A 
more charming one cannot well be imngincd. Clear and limpid 
rivulets, green hills, and clusters of trees studding the whole, attracted 
our attention on one side ; on the other the river Umgani, whose banks 
exhibited a richness of verdure beyond description beautiful. In the 
distant ground to which our road led, we could perceive that our course 
lay over mountains rising gently from the sea, and intersecting our way j 
and ever and anon, at a distance, the river gliding majestically before 
us,fornted altogether a landscape of no ordinary magnificence.’ — Isaacs^ 
p. 131. 

Again,— 
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Again, — 

* We continued to advance from one eminence to another, through 
valleys of great beauty, from the peculiarly rich herbage that overspread 
the surface, and from the surrounding vegetation of all kinds, growing 
in si)lendid luxuriance. We here met with trees indigenous to this 
quarter of the globe, the timber of which appeared of a very solid and 
close texture, and admirably adapted for ship-building.’ — ibid. p. 134. 

On another journey to court he says, ^ It is not possible that the 
varied scenery which presented itself could be surpassed in cither 
grandeur, verdure, or interest,’ and he exclaims, ^ Wliat an en- 
chanting spot the whole surface exhibited for a settlement!’ There 
can bo no doubt that encouragement and security are alone 
Avanting to create among these people a spirit of agricultural in- 
dustry. The change produced at Natal Bay, by the few Europeans 
Avho stationed themselves there, shows no unwillingness on the 
part of the natives. 

‘ Our gardens were highly promising ; everything we had planted, both 
indigenous and exotic, Avas growing prodigiously, and indicated that the 
soil was quite congenial for the latter. We visited most of the kraals 
around us : at that of Issiburmenc, Ave Avere agreeably surprised to find 
the people so comfortably settled, and so well provided for. There Avas 
everywhere the appearance of satisfaction and tranquillity, and the people 
seemed happy under our arrangements and protection. They had about 
forty huts, and the OAvners Avere all engaged in planting ; their children 
were numerous and looking Avell, and came skipping playfully toAvards 
us.’ — ibid, vol. ii. p. 89. 

When Gardiner was there, he says the native population in 
the immediate vicinity might be estimated at two thousand five 
Iiundred, Avith thirty Europeans ; and he notices the curious fact 
of the former subsisting by agriculture Avhile the latter Avere 
mostly engaged in hunting. He, too, speaks favourably of the 
ajipearance of the country and the quality of the soil, that part 
around the port exhibiting all the peculiar characteristics of lake 
scenery ; he notices particularly the ‘ excellent crops of Kafir and 
Indian corn, ground beans, and sweet potatoes.’ 

‘ The Avhole landscape around Natal,’ says Isaacs, ‘became changed from 
one of a wild and savage description to a busy and industrious scene of 
natives, engaged in that to which before they devoted but little of their 
time, — the lahouring of the soil. . . . Natal from this time seemed as if 
emerging from the savage aspect of its more primitive days. Its plains, 
its savannahs, its eminences, and its undulations, had all an harmonious 
appearance. Hamlets, with numerous inhabitants, pursuing their avoca- 
tions of guarding their herds and cultivating their patches of land for corn 
and roots, could be discerned from every quarter.’ 

All this is certainly very encouraging for the emigrants who, as 

we 
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we have stated, were proceedinj^ in the spring of last year towards 
this quarter. By hunting, hshing, and above all by agriculture, 
they will hnd no difficulty in procuring a plentiful subsistence ; 
but the great question for them to consider will be, in what manner 
should so numerous a body of strangers conduct themselves so as 
to escape molestation from the despot and his militai’y ruffians ?— 
How will these view such an influx of foreigners ? These fellows 
certainly have shown great respect for the few white men who 
have shown themselves at court ; and expressed a willingness hi 
concede to them a superiority in all matters, except in what Na- 
thaniel Isaacs, or rather the dresscr-up of his journal, calls atti- 
tudinal graces in dancing. But when they shall have peopled 
the fiftieth part of Victoria, how will these armed ruffians act 
towards them? As these plunderers subsist almost entirely on 
beef, roasted or raw, and as for some years the new settlers must 
depend almost solely on agriculture, it is possible they may not 
be disturbed. The hassngai-mcn of the despot have no taste for 
fire arms; and as the Dutch l)oors will undoubtedly take with 
them their roars, or long muskets, carrying balls as large as those 
of swivels, they will probably be able to keep any marauding 
blacks at bay, until they ha ' e fairly established themselves. The 
native peasantry are not likely to give them any trouble ; on the 
contrary, they Avill look at them, as many hundreds at Natal bay 
did, as their benefactors and protectors. Being a docile and 
tractable people, a few missionaries established among theih, 
Moravians in particular, employed in teaching them the useful 
manual arts, and their children to read and write, while they ex- 
plain to them tlic principles of the Christian religion, would be 
of infinite service ; we know not of any field where their labours 
would be more likely to produce the desired fruit. 

Our two authors afford us as little information on the geo- 
graphy of this part of Africa, as they do about its natural history; 
and yet both of them had unrestrained liberty of locomotion, and 
both made numerous and various journeys. The only scrap on 
this head that we find in the volumes of Isaacs, is a plan of Port 
Natal by Lieutenant King ; and Commander Gardiner has merely 
two very indifferent sketches, inconsistent with each other and 
with their appended scales, of the Zool u country, including his own 
gmnt of Victoria. This officer, on his return to the Cape, matlc 
a considerable circuit to the westward, advancing in that direction 
until he was stopped by the Quathlamba range of mountains, out 
of one side of which rise the numerous streams flowing into the 
liastern sea and Delagoa bay ; and from the other side, those 
equally numerous and large branches which, uniting in 
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Oariep or Orange River, fall into the southern Atlantic. When 
in the midst of these mountains, the highest point of which he 
estimates only at 4000 feet from the valley, we rather wonder he 
had not the curiosity and the courage to ascend the Giant’s Cup, 
as he names this point, from whence he might have had a fine 
view of the several streams flowing, in the different directions we 
have mentioned, over the plains. When at the feet of this range 
of mountains, he was not more than ten or twelve miles from the 
source of the Caledon, wdiich Dr. Smith and his party had just 
explored. But that which surprises us still more, is the total 
absence of a single latitude or longitude, in the account of his 
whole journey to the Cape — a progress of not less than a thou- 
sand miles. On his approach to the colony he notices the omis- 
sion, and we give his excuse for it : — 

* Having been disay)pointed in obtaining the latitude, notwithstanding 
I have two sextants with me — one being only cut for 131 deg. 30 min. — 
the other, a pocket one, for 125 deg., while (with an artificial horizon) 
an angle of at least 130 deg. is now necessary ; — having no watch to 
regulate distance — and having for the past month been meicly guided by 
a small pocket compass — iny computed reckoning, under such circum- 
stances, is not likely to be very correct.* — Gardiner^ pp. 355. 

This excuse, coining from a naval officer of his rank, is, in our 
opinion, worse than no excuse at all. It is true the double angle, 
required for the artificial horizon, was greater, at the time he 
alludes to it, than the graduated limb of his sextant would subtend 
to measure the meridian altitude of the sun ; but there are w^cll 
known jiroblems for obtaining the latitude by double altitude — 
by the moon, and by certain stars — and though Commander Gar- 
diner might not be in possession of the requisite tables to enable 
him to make the calculations at the moment, he might have noted 
down his observations, and worked them at leisure. But he forgets 
that from April to September the declination] of the sun fully 
allowed him to take the sun s meridian altitude with either of his 
sextants, and yet there is not a single latitude in his whole book. 
The simple fact is, his mind appears to have been engaged on 
loftier thoughts. We have already observed liLs habit of acknow- 
ledging special interferences of Providence on the most trifling 
occasions ; wc shall content ourselves with quoting a single sample. 
In one part of his journey homewards, he was overtaken by a mist 
when at a little distance from his waggon ; and as it did not 
break away so soon as he had expected, he unsaddled his horse, 
sat down on a rock, and prepared fora nig'htly bivouack* ^ Thus 
exposed,’ says he, ‘ without the remotest assistance from my party, 
now several miles distant, I had recourse to that sure refuge, a 
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throne of grace ; and though the infidel may scoff, I will declare 
it for the encouragement of others, and the glory of my God, that 
he vouchsafed to hear my cry, and delivered me.’ We abhor 
infidelity as much as Mr. Gardiner can do ; but we hope we may, 
uathout offence, hint that we deem it no less impious than pre- 
sumptuous in him, to suppose himself of such value and import- 
ance, that the elements must depart from their course, and crease 
to obey their prescribed laws, for the safety and accommodation 
of this worthy Commander. We notice the passage because we 
have been informed from a variety of quarters, that this species of 
mental delusion has of late years made fearful progress among 
naval officers— a class of men in whom, more perhaps than in any 
other, it is rec[uisite that the country which employs them should 
be able to count, not only on skill and energy, but on sober and 
manly judgment. The simple clown who stood bawling to Her- 
cules to assist him, wdien his Avaggon got into a slough, instead 
of putting his shoulder to the wheel, was somewhat excusable, 
as the gods and demigods of the heathen mythology were sup- 
posed to interfere in all the concerns of men as well as of women ; 
but what should w e think of a commanding officer, who, having 
brought his ship, in a gale of wind, on a lee-shore, or among 
rocks and shoals, should go down to his cabin to pray, or, as Com- 
mander Gardiner has it, ^ to seek refuge in a throne of grace,’ 
instead of buckling to the task before liim, and acting, and com- 
pelling his crew to act, pro virili? In our opinion, a silent ejacu- 
lation from the heart that Jimmates and directs a steady arm, is 
worth more than all this parade of piety. How did St. Paul 
himself take the storm oft‘ Mclita ? Captain Basil Hall gives 
substantially the right answer — though lie miglit perhaps have 
chosen a different phrase — ^in an officer-liko manner.’ 

In his journey Capew^ards, near the mouth of the river Uinse- 
caba, Gardiner met with some cunous caveriied rocks, wdierc it is 
generally supposed that the survivors from the wreck of the 
Grosvenor East Indiaman, which in 1782 w^as lost near this spot, 
found a temporary shelter in these comfortless caverns ; ‘ a sup- 
position,’ says Mr. Gardiner, ‘ not improbable, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being still designated liy the natives, as the 
white mens houses. Two of the guns, and several pigs of ballast, 
are visible at low water.’ The history of the unfortuiijite crew and 
passengers of this vessel, many of the latter females, who are 
knowm to have escaped from the wreck, is buried in oblivion. 
Unless tlie character of the natives was different then from what it 
is now, one might have supposed the male passengers and the 
crew would easily have found their way to the colony; the 
femafos were probably detained; and a remark of Mr. Isaacs, 
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without the least allusion to this subject, that hereabouts many of 
the natives had a complexion li<^hter than copper, suggests a sus- 
picion of what may have been their fate. 

Our knowledge of the geography of southern Africa has not 
made that advance which might have been expected from the 
length of time we have had possession of the Cape of Good Hope. 
In the early years of that period, Barrow, Tr liter, Somerville, 
Lichtenstein, and Burchcll, did something ; and since then, se- 
veral. mlssii'tiaries, but chiefly Campbell, and very recently Or. 
Smith, have progressively extended their explorations — the last 
gentleman, with his party, in the central parts, as far as the tropic 
of Capricorn. Camp]3ell the missionary reached Kurrachaine, 
which appears to be about the latitude of degrees ; a town well 
peopled and more advanced in civilization than any before disco- 
vered. \Vc could have wished that Dr. Smith had visited this 
remarkahlc })lace, to witness the j)rogress of civilization, or other- 
wise, since Campbeirs time; he was near enough to see the hill 
on ’which it stands, but appears to have 2)asscd it on the right. 
We have before us a sketch of his travels, pi intcd for private cir- 
culati(;n, but the length to which this article has extended pre- 
vents us from noticing it furthei*. We regret tliis the less, as 
a copious analysis of it, with a map, has been given in the volume' 
of the Geographical Society’s proceedings just published; but 
after all we arc constrained to observe, that the English have made 
a slender use of their great ojiportunities in this highly interesting 
and important field of investigation. 


Art. II. — Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Secenteenth Centuries. By Henry Hallam. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Londc^n. 1837. 

"I T is no less extraordinary than fortunate that this work should 
have been reserved for Mr. Hallam. The history of litera- 
ture might appear a field in which the true lovers of letters would 
delight to expatiate ; we should expect to find it crow^ded with 
aspirants for distinction, or industrious labourers in this work of 
love. It is a study which might bo pursued by the tranquil 
scholar in the happy seclusion of his library ; and Staiids almost 
entirely aloof from those jealoUs^^s and collisions wdiich may deter 
the modest, and disturb the. peace of the more adventurous writer, 
in other departments of history.'^ . Political animosities live in 
the descendants of the different parties ; the great principles of 
attachment to monarclucal and republican institutions keep up 
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sl perpetual agitation; the opinions^ the passions^ the intereats 
of men, are constantly awake, to watch with jealous hostility all 
heretical aberrations from their respective creeds. The historical 
characters of antiquity, still more those of modern times, have 
their array of accusers or compurgators, of haters ^or admirers, 
who resent either the high-coloured or the depreciating estunate 
of their several favouyptes. But the jealousies literary men 
are personal, and expire with them ; ./ew form a permanent and 
exclusive sect. The body of thetr fame is not CQ|itested, like that 
of Patroclus, by rival armies ; it is either left to the dogs and 
kites, or peaceably entombed by the pious gratitude of posterity. 
Though there is nothing which may not become a cause of strife 
in this contentious world, men’s tastes are less quarrelsome than 
their, political opinion^,^ and the peaceful literary historian, while 
he would command ^the^ general gratitude, as guiding the student 
through the immense and almost trackless wilderness of literature, 
would thus more rarely come into^xollision with prejudice of* 
angry.jcalousy. 

The disappointment of every Student, anxious to obtain a com- 
pendious and lucid view of the progress of the human mind, par- 
ticularly during the fertile and eventful period of the centuries 
named in Mr. Hallam’s title-page — no less than the survey of the 
various authors who have devoted themselves to this branch of 
study, contained in his preface — ^will show that Europe has not yet 
produced one impartial and comprehensive work, representing 
the gradual development of the human imagination and intelle(*t 
in the different nations which contribute to the literature of the 
western w^orld. For, in fact, the History of 1'mropean literature 
ought to be one work ; the well-arranged and harmonious cast, if 
we may so speak, of one mind. The vast scheme projected in 
Germany, but completed only in one 4 >r two of its divisions, as- 
signed each leading department to one distinguished individual — 
as, poetry to Bouter’wek, philosophy to Tenneman, classical lite- 
rature to lleeren. But among the important uses and advantages 
of such a w ork, would undoubtedly be the general view of tlie 
simultaneous progress of the various branches of literature — their 
mutual aid^ or their interference with each other-^the causes and 
authors of their predominance. Independent of the difficulty of 
strictly defm]^, each particular province, the associates in such a 
plan, like the of the Bri^^water Treatises, would be con- 

stantly trancing on eabh oth^s ground ; either perplexing the 
rcadet by conflicunkylewi ; p%|y the repe|itk)n of the same infor- 
mation under a^dinercnf form, adding if^ecessai^y to the bulk 
of the collection. A master hand would at mst be nece$scfcry~(that 
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poet exercised his art. The theologian and the poet, the jurist and 
the dramatist, the scholar and the bold idiomatic writer of his own 
tongue, the metaphysician and the romance writer, the lexicogra- 
pher and tJic ballad-maker ; Luther and Ariosto, iJartolus and 
the free writers of the Italian comedy, Erasmus and Hans Sachs, 
Ficinusthc Platonist, and the autlior of Amadis de Caul, Budams 
and the minstrels of the Spanish Cancionero, all must succes- 
sively and in rapid transition pasSh in review"; eacli receive Jiis 
duly-ineasuredi, and carefully-balanced meed of praise or blame ; 
and take his rank according to his relative merits as to his own 
a^e, and tl^e general advancement of letters. 

Mr. Hallam speaks witli diffidence not unbecoming the most 
learned and accomplished man, of his own qualifications as a 
literary historian of Europe.*^- For our own part, judging solely 
from the substantial and recognised excclVenee of liis former 
writings, Ave could not have selected a name in modern English 
literature, Avliich we should more conlially njoice to see prefixed 
to the announcement of such work. I'\)r cliligence in researcli 
and scrupulous accuracy, a wide range of knowledge and mascadine 
ind(qicndence of judgment, that namfe is a sufficient guarantee. 
Mr. Hallam is among the few modern authors who have not lost 
in d(*ptli what they have gaiiu'd in extent of surface. He is of 
the old race — wc Avould not Avillingly say, one of the last re- 
])resentatives — of our scholarlikc writers ; yet Ik^ has manifestly 
advanced with the rapid stream of modern literature, at least as 
far as most of his cotemporaries. He appears from the present 
voluiiK? to have extended his acquaintance with modern lan- 
guagi's. We do not remember any reference in his former bociks 
to Cerman authorities; but we now find him acknowledging great 
obligations to the laborious writers of that country — without w hose 
assistance, indeed, a Avork of this nature would be very inemn- 
plcte. Meiners,, Hecrqn, Bouterwek, Ilcinsius, the ^Schlegels, 
c‘ontributo Avith Andres, Tu'aboschi, with Sayle and Niieron, 
War ton, and the A^arious biographical dhitionaries, to the fulness 
and particularity of this valuable book. But Avliile Mr. Hallam^s 
readers ha\'e a perfect right to rely on ti^se credentials of ex- 
tensive and well -arranged information, and sound ju^gident as 
to those gmve questions which arc allied to historical fact, and to 
the progress of general knowledge — ^in one respect this " vvJume 
may surpass their expectationsi ^ose Avho ku(A^ 3!0B!‘j^^allam 
only by his former w'orks, in which questons literary 

taste occurred b\jt rbxely/ w^ be u#Iijg}%‘^lig^^ 

surprised, to ^ most 

ardent admira&ot^ of l^e imaguiatt#, and the har- 

monious, in the jmetfy (if dll dl|jtftftries ; they wilMind feinselves 
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passing from the inevitable dryness of a paragraph relating to the 
progress of grammatical studies, to a burst of eloquence, called 
forth by the magic of some great bard of Italy 4)r of England. 
The characteristic of Mr. Hallam’s criticism is the union of a 
vigorous common sense, with a just appreciation of the elevated, 
the noble, and the original, in poetry. He is superior to the 
vanity of calling forth some undistinguished writer from the crowd, 
in order to display bis own ingenuity in vindicating his title to 
a higher place ; or his own originality, by contein})tuously revers- 
ing the general judgment of mankind. He is just and generous 
to all, but not so prodigal as to leave little distinction between the 
different gradations of merit. He advances no new canons. H^ 
is entangled in no speculative theory, such as, in many works of 
modern criticism, at first dazzles^ US by an appeal to our depth 
of'thought ; and leaves us dissatisfied at last in finding that we 
h^ve been mystified rather than instructed. Mr. Hallayn is phi- 
losophical without philosopliising — his is the plain and perspicuous 
philosophy of a strong mind, wbirh never plunges beyond its 
depth ; and is content with (dearly stating his impressions without 
subtly analyzing or refining upon them to excess. There^, be- 
sides, a kind of manly amenity throughout the volume, as of a 
mind dealing with subjects calmer and less allied to exciting 
passions than Mr. tiallam’s former works, where the fray of 
political opinion struck out at times, expressions hot without 
rigour, and judgments not free from severity. In the present 
volume we have been struck with tlxe union of indc])endence and 
candour — of respect for common opinions, with the fair assertion 
of the freedom of his own — ^wliich on certain rather delicate sub- 
jects, the characters, for instance, of stxine of the reformers, it is 
not eas} to maintain. The general tone is decisive without being 
dictatorial ; plain, but not percunptory. He who differs from 
others wilii such perfect command of temper, has a riglit to more 
than patient hearing, to something cl ^Icfcrential respect to his 
matured and recorded judgments. yV’ 

It is not easy in a brief and limited article to give a just notice 
of a work, the great merit of which is, and ought to Ixe, the (dose 
condensation of a vast and various mass of knowledges in a few 
pages^ Ours must be the review* of thiit whicli itself is a power- 
ful, t!ompressed, and comprehensive reviewal. If we should select 
a few the subjects on which the author has treated, for more 
detailed examinafion, we should either dilute his pregnant pages, 
or take, as it were, unfair adv^tage, by transgressing those 
bounds which his self-(]i<^nial has rigidly prescribed to himself. 
On some minor points we may differ, genera^ we should 

find it difficult- to state the gromids of our difference witliout 

entering 
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entering upon a long and perhaps uninteresting dissertiition. 
Where we attempt an outline, then, it must be very slightly 
drawn ; the selection of subjects, upon which we offer our obser- 
vations, where there is so much to interest and to instruct, must 
at least have the appearance of chance or caprice. 

Mr. Hallam commences with an introductory chapter, containing 
the first (lawn of letters in Europe, after tlie extinction of classical 
Latinity i)i lloeihius — the universal doiiiination of the scholastic 
phih)Sophy — the formation of the modern langu.ages — the revival 
of classical learning, chiefly under the influence of Petrarch. Of 
the early part of this period it may b<; generally said that Latin 
was the language of prose, the vernacular tongues that of poetry ; 
during the fourteenth century, popular fiction and some gra\er 
branches of knowledge began Jto take the form of prose. But the 
Latin had sunk to the lowest state of barbarism. The exclusive 
possession of a ^ery narrow caste, confined to subjects altogether 
alien to the inodes of thinking and forms of f\\prcssion prevalent 
in the purer ages of Latinity, 'Uiicorrected by tlie study of better 
models in the writings of anticpiity, it had become an hybrid and 
ungrammatical dialect, in wdiich the initiate in the several sciences, 
sc’holastic divinity, laAv, and medicine, carried on tlieir general in 
tercourse, and trained their respective scholars. But since the 
demn of Latin, as a common language, was sealed ; as it liad 
ceased to be the vernacular dialect of men, it was w ell, perhaps, 
that it had sunk to so low' a state, and retired within the confined 
domain of a very limited oligarchy. The premature revivfd and 
general prevalence of classical studies just at this period, might 
have checked the free development of the modern languages, and 
withdrawn some of their earlier cultivators within its less useful 
and fertile province. Petrarch, if Latin had continued more 
intelligible to the popular ear, might have sung of Laura in the 
artificial and lifeless language of his Africa. But poetry, the pri- 
mary agent in civilization, had resumed its office. What Homel- 
and her other minstrels had been to (ireece, the dissemiimtors and 
conservators of a common language, intelligible alike to Dorian, 
iEolian, or Ionian, a general standard which, notwithstanding its 
infinite diversity of dialects, maintained Greek as one language ; 
such, in a great degree, were some of the earlier poets in the 
modern languages of Europe. The spirit of song bnxxled over 
the chaos of various dialects and idioms which prevailed, and re- 
duced them, may we venture the fanciful expression, to dn Hep- 
tatone harmony — the seven-stringed lyre of European poetry fiegan 
to breathe its softening dotes to the popular ear. By the year 
1400 we find a national literature subsisting in seven European 
languages, tliree spoken in the Spanish peninsula, the French, the 
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Italian, tho Gorman, and the English. Our own tongue^ though 
it had latterly acquired much copiousness in the hands of Chaucer 
and Wickliffe, both of whom lavislily supplied it with words of 
French and Latin derivation, was but just growing into a literary 
existence?. The German, as well as that of Valencia, seemed to 
decline.’ At the precise period, indeed, to which this passage from 
Mr. Hallam refers, the first splendid burst of poetry — the Epic or 
Homeric age, as it were — had passed atvay, and was not imme- 
diately replaced by a new race of liards who could win the general 
ear, and jirolong the empire of poetry over the general mind. 
It had discharged its primary function in all the various lan- 
guages, which if it had not created, it had at least consolidated, 
regulated, harmonized ; to which it had habituated the popular 
car, and established something like a standard of grammatical 
form and expression, to bo perfected at length into a national Ian 
guage. 

Sjiaiii already jiossosscd, in that which was afterwards called 
Castilian, hc?r great jioem of the Cid,''' and some, though [icrliaps 
not many, of the fine old romantic ballads wdiicli form her (Jari- 
cionero. Portugal had her own poets. ]\Ir. Hallam qiiot(‘S a 
curious volume (printed by Lord Stuart of Rothsay) of Portiigiicso 
songs, as early as the twelfth century. The third Spanish lan- 
guage of the thirteenth and fourteenth century, was called the 
Valencian, but in fact was the Provencal of the south of ibance*, 
perhaps the eldest barbarian daughter of the Latin, the language 
of the Troubadours and their ijaij science. This language* had 
gradually retreated from before the French, into the kindreal 
province's e:)f northern Spain, aiiel there maintained its inelepend- 
cnce for several centuries. The Vbalencian, therefore', might claim 
the Provencal poets as its parents ; their lays e>f love, and tlie'ir 
religious satires, ^vcrc the groundwork anel chief part e>f its lit<?~ 
lature?. The chivalrous romances e)f the 'i''re)uveurs, anel the 
poems of Wacc, had given a piomise of frce'demi, invention, anel 
occasional picturesquciiess, by no means fulfilled by the later 
poetry of hbance ; anel T'’rane?c, even then, by the fatal iidlue*nce 
of the long-drawn allegory ed’ the Roman de' la Rose (translated 
by our Chaucer, anel imitatoel in its fenni in other countries), threw 
a languor, something eif a chilling tenpor, en er the spirit e)f national 
song kniong her neighbours. Te>wards the cle>se <d‘ the foui tecnlli 
century, the best poetry of France, as in later periods, was in her 
prose. In the vivid and picturesque narrative, tho chivalrous 
tone, the truth of delineation, we may aeld, perhaps, the invention 
of old Froissart, we have more of the stirring life, the character. 

We uceil hardly remind our readers of Mr. Frere*s admirable versions from this 
popni; printed in the appendix to Mr. Southey’s * Chronicle of the Cid,’ 

the 
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the iialionality, almost the form of the true Epic^ than has ap- 
j)rare(l either before or since in the poetry of France. Germany 
c*(nild boast of her licklonbuch, and her Nibelungen-lied ; }>oems 
manifestly of more ancient date than chivalry, of which their more 
rude and simple, if we may so speak, heroic manners have no 
trace. She had also her long array of Minne-singers, her banls 
of hall and bower, who in evil hour were superseded by her 
burgher poets, the Meistcr-singers of tlio guilds or fraternities. 

‘ MenntJiiie a new race of ])octs, cliietly Imrghers of towns, sj)ning 
up about ;he reign of Roilolph of Hapslmrgb, before the la)s of the 
Afiniic-singors had yet ceased to icsouiid. These prudent, tlioiigh not 
inspiriHl, votaries of the muse, cliose the didactic and moial style as num; 
saliitMiy than the love songs, and more reasonable than tlie romances. 
They Ijccamc known in the fourteenth century by tlic name of Mcister- 
singers, but arc traced to the institutions of the twelftb century, called 
Singing-scbo(ds, for tbc promotion of p()])nlar music, tlic faNouritcrc- 
creytion of C(.rmany. \Vhat they may have done for music I am 
unable to say : it was in an evil hour for the art of poetry that they ex- 
tended tlicir jurisdiction over her. They regulated verse by the most 
])((lanti(; and minute laws, siicli as a society with no idea of excellence 
blit confurmily to rule would be sure to ado])t ; though nobler institu- 
tions have often done the same, the hrastcr-bnrghcrs were but ])roto- 
t of dm Italian academicians. Tbc poetiy an as ah\ays moral and 
1 ^' NOUS, but Hat. These Meisler-singcrs arc said to have originated at 
?ilcnt/, from wliicli they spread to Augsburg, Strasburg, and oilier citicc, 
and in none Averc muic lenoNAiicd than Nuremberg. Cliailcs fV., m 
I.'nt'', incorporati'd tlu'in by the name of Mcister-gcuoss-sbaft, Avith 
armorial bearings and peculiar privileges. They became, liowcver, moic 
cons[U(:iions in the sixteenth century; scaicc any names of Meistcr- 
singers before that age are recorded; nor does it seem that much of 
their earlier ])octry is extant.’ — aoI. i. pp. 52, 53. 

Italy ripened more .sloAvly ; but, when once mature, she broke 
forth with all the rajiid luxuriance and Aigour of southern vege- 
tation, — .‘'he bore at once her earliest lloAver and her richest fruit. 
Dante and Petrarch were almost t^ie creators, as well as the un- 
rivalled models, each hi his style, of real Italian poetry. It might 
seem that in Italy Latin maintained a more vigorous struggle for 
its ascendancy ; or that the various dialects required a master 
hand, not so much in this case to form them into one national 
tongue, as to assert the predominance of the Tuscan, from hence- 
forth to be the accredited lit€U’ary language of Italy. The first 
efforts indeed of Italian poetry wore provincial, chieny Sicilian, 
and but for the commanding influence of Dante and Petrarch, 
the Peninsula might have had as many sejiaratc literatures as 
provinces. Her modern Goldonis an<l Mclis, instead of being 
what Ramsay and Burns arc to English poetry, might have been 
the successors and heirs of a distinct race of writers. 

After Italy, England could boast in Chaucer the greatest poet 

of 
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of these ages. But Chaucer’s excellence lay infertile and graceful 
invention ; and in the \avid and humorous delineation of manners — 
(the peculiar inheritance which our rvealthy ancestors berjiieathed 
to English poetry) — rather than in the high perfection of language 
or melody of verse. The foreign element, the French, with 
whicli Chaucer, or perhaps the fashion of the time, the Norman 
blood and the French wars, enriched our language, is not yet 
blended and harmonized ; it lies, as it were, in separate and dis- 
tinct masses, not yet having passed through the amalgamating 
process of common usage. The difficulties of Chaucer’s versifica- 
tion are perhaps most reasonably traced to the nneertain state of 
pronuneiation, or rather accentuation — the letters or syllables which 
afterwards became mute, still retaining their proper sounds, as in 
French and in other languages. 

It is rein nrh able, we have said, and it was a singularly bappy 
circumstan<;e in the devolo])ment of l^Iuropeau literature, that the 
first creative impulse of poetry was over in most of these nations, 
before the revival of classical learning absorbed the general mind of 
the educated classes. Poetry might have suffered some constrain- 
ing and chilling effect, from that wdiich could c onfer only pure and 
unmingled benefit on the development of prose. Ev^en if it liad 
retained its independent originality of language*, of imagery, of 
seiiiiinent, it might have become too much enamoiivcd of the 
beautiful but uncongenial foiins of the classics; Virgil, instead of 
being transformed into the romantic companion of Dante, through 
the wiki regions which expanded before the faimy of the (diristian 
poet, might have been the stately and unapproachable model to 
wliic’h he would have? jiaid the homage of servile imitation. Pctrarc;h 
happily chose to perfect, hy his own translucent language, unri^'allc^c^ 
harmony and exquisite tenderness, the fanciful graces, the amatory 
idealism of the Provenqal poets, rather than to rival the elegies 
of Ovid or Tibullus. But the style of which the classical writers 
furnished such inimitable* rnodtjls^ was the great thing wanting to 
prose. It is indeed after all cjxtraor dinary, that in Italy, where 
these studies Avere pursued Avith the greatest zeal and success, they 
should have produced such little eftcct. Order, distribution, se- 
lection, the harmonious structure of periods, found their way but 
slowly into Italian prose. It required a long process of classical 
training before Machiavelli broke up its involved and long-drawn 
periods into a more terse and compressed manner ; nor had even 
the example of Machiavelli the influence which might have been 
expected/ in the general formation of an Italian prose style. 

It is irnprissible to conqiress, and unnecessary to follow, Mr. 
Hallam’s luminous account of the state of Latin erudition and the 
revival of Greek at the commencement of the fifteenth century ; 
or his view of the early progress of science during the same pe- 
riod. 
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riod. The following observations relating to the last point are, 
however, especially worthy ol our reader’s attention : — 

‘ It is an interesting (question, What were the causes of this enthu- 
siasm for anticpiity which we find in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury? — a hurst of public feeling that seems rather sudden, but prepared 
by several circiuiistances that lie farther back in Italian history. The 
Italians had for some generations learned more to identify themselves 
with the great i)eo[)le that liad subdued the world. The fall of the 
house of Swabia, releasing tlieir necks from a foreign yoke, bad given 
them a prouder sense of nationality ; while the name of Homan Empe- 
ror was systematically associated l)y one party with ancient tradition ; 
and the study of the civil law, barbarously ignorant us its professors 
often were, liad at least the effect of keeping* alive a mysterious venera- 
tion for aiiti(|uit}- The niouumeiils of ancient Italy were perpetual 
witnesses ; their inscriptions were read ; it w as enough that a few men 
like Petrarch should animate the rest ; it was enough that learning 
should become lionoiirahle, and that there should be the means of ac- 
quiring* it. The story of Uieiizi, familiar to every one, is a proof what 
enthnsiasin could he kindled l)\ ancient recollections. Meantime the 
laity l)ecain(‘ better instiiicted; a mixed race, ecclesifistics, but not 
priests, and capable alike of (‘iijoying the benefices of the church or of 
vctuniing Iroiii it to the w^urld, were more prone to literary than theolo- 
gical pursuits. 'Flic religious seriqilcs which had restrained churchmen 
in the darker ages IVoin perusing* heathen writers, hy degrees gave way, 
as the spirit of religion itself grew more objective, and directed itself 
move towards maintaining the outward ebureh in its orthodoxy of pro- 
fession, and ill its socnlar power, than towards cultivating devout sen- 
timents in the bosom 

‘ The love of Greek and JiUtiii absorbed the minds of these Italian 
scholars, and effaced all regaid to every other branch of literature. 
Their own laugiiagc w as neaily silent ; few eoiidescended so much as 
to write letters in it ; as few gave a moment’s attention to physical 
science, though we find it inentioued, perhaps as remarkable, in Victorin 
of Ecltrc, that he had some fondness for geometry, and had learned to 
undersUuid Euclid. But even in Latin they wrote very little that can 
be deemed worthy of remembrance, or even that can be mentioned at 
all. The ethical dialogues of Fiancis Barbaro, a noble Venetian, on 
tlie married life (de re uxoria), and of Poggio on nobility, are almost 
the only books that fall within this period, except ileclamatory invec- 
tives or panegyrics, and other productions of circumstance. Their 
knowledge was not yet exact imough to let them venture upon critical 
philology; though Niccoli and Traversari were silently occupied in 
the useful task of correcting the text of manuscripts, faulty beyond 
description in the later centuries. Thus we must consider Italy as still 
at school, active, acute, sanguine, full of promise, but not yet become 
really learned, or capable of doing more than excite the emulation of 
other nations.’ — vol. i. pp. 141-144. 

The Spanish ballads, which chiefly belong to the period from 
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1400 to 1440^ bring us back to what, with many readers, will 
be ^ metal more attractive : ’ — Mr. Hall am pauses to consider 
the characteristics of modern romantic poetry. He assigns, with 
other writers, chivalry, gallantry, and religion, as the three great 
leading elements which distinguish modern from classical poetry. 
The effect of gallantry towards women is developed in the follow- 
ing passage : — - 

‘ The popular taste had been also essentially affected hy changes in 
social intercourse, rendering it more studio\isly and punctiliously cour- 
teous, and especially hy the homage due to ’women under the modern 
laws of gallantry. Love, with the ancient poets, is often tender, some- 
times virtuous, iuit never accompanied hy a sense of deference or infe- 
riority. Tins elevation of the female sex through the voluntary sub- 
mission of the stronger, though a remarkulde fact in the philoso])hical 
history of Europe, has not, perhaps, been adcipiately developed. It did 
not originate, or at least very partially, in the Teutonic manners, from 
which it has sometimes been derived. The love songs again, and ro- 
mances of Arabia, whore others have sought its birth-place, display, no 
doubt, a good deal <jf that rapturous adoration w hich distinguishes the 
language of later poetry, and liave, perhaps, in some measure, been the 
models of the Proven^d troubadours ; yet this seems ratlier consonant to 
the liyporholical character d* oriental works of imagination, than to a 
state of manners wdicrc the UMial lot of women is seclusion, if not slavery. 
The late editor of Wartou has thought it sullicicut to call “ that reve- 
rence and adoration of the female sex which lias descended to our own 
times, the oflspring of the Christian dispensation.” But until it can* he 
shown that Christianity establishes any such principle, we must look a 
little farther down for its origin. 

‘ Without rejecting, by any means, the inflnciicc of these collateral 
and ])reparatory circuiristanccs, we might ascribe more direct cilieacy to 
the favour shown tow^ards women in succession to lands, thiough in- 
heritance or dower, by the later Roman law, and hy the customs of the 
iiorthcTU nations ; to the respect which the clergy ])aid them (a subject 
which might bear to be more fully cxjianded) ; but, above all, to the gay 
idleness of the nobility, consuming the intervals of peace in festive en- 
joyment, In whatever country the charms of high-born bca\ity Aveic 
first admitted to grace the banquet or give brilliancy to the tournament, 
— in w’batcver country the austere restraints of jealousy were most com- 
])lctcjy laid aside, — in whatever country tlic coarser, though often more 
virtuous, simplicity of unpolished ages was exchanged for winning and 
delicate artifices, — in whatever country, throngli the intlueiicc of climate 
or polish, less hoisterousness and intemperance prevailed, — it is there 
that we iiiust expect to find the commencement of so great a revolution 
in society.’ — ^vol. i. pp. 176, 177. 

W e appreheml that the error of the very able editor of Warton 
is, that of assigning an influence too direct and immediate to 
Christianity. Christianity was the first ])rjnciple of that which, 
in chivalrous gfdlantry, assumed an highly artificial form. The 
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oqualization of tlio sexes, as that of ranks, arose out of the common 
hope of immortality, the blessing of Christian faith, imparted 
without respect of persons to both. The Roman law itself softened, 
and became more generous to the female sex, after the reign of 
(’onstantine. The respect paid to women by the clergy, though 
abused, even in the days of the Apostles — (we allude to a passage 
in St. Paul, certainly not expressed in the tone of chivalrous gal- 
lantry) — and still more so in the less pure and disinterested ages 
of the church, was almost an inevitable consequence of the ele- 
vation of the female character, the natural homage to the importance 
with which they were endowed by the new dispensation. It 
would bo curious to iiK[uire how far the worship of the Virgin, 
though both in tiiiu' and in place far more extensive, coincident 
in its universality and general predominance with the growth of 
chivalrous respect for women, may have contributed to this result. 
To the strictly e\angclic.'d Chri.stian, who studies his faith in the 
gospel alone, there is .sojnething in tlie part a.ssigned to the 
females, in the sacred narrative, which instils a kind of involun- 
tary respect, if not veneration. The thought which has been 
embodied in the \v(‘ll-knowm line, 

‘ hast by the cross and earliest hy the toinh,’ 
is ins^q)arnl)ly mingled up Avitli that solemn and mysterious s(’eue, 
and cannot fail to blend with all the sacred feelings which it in- 
.spir(\s. Jjul when that inluilive homage had grown into prostrate 
deification, wlu*n the whole Christian world united to hymn the 

‘ Vcrgliic hella, die di sol vestita, 

Coroiiata di stelle, al sonniio Sole 
Piacesti si, die iii tc sua luce nnscosc — 

when, too, gallantry so constantly spoke the language fd religion, 
and devotion of gallantry, this may have been at loa.st one of tlie 
subsidiary causes wdiicli contributed to the high-toned .a(h)ratioii of 
^hc female character. For, after all, it was a poetical and highly 
aristocralical sentiment. It was not so much to woman, as to the 
high-born beauty, the lady-love, who presided in the tournament, 
and shone in hall or bower, that gallantry assumed its respectful 
tone. If, ii\ fact, the offspring of Teutonic manners, it ought to 
appear, where Mr. I Jallam justly observes it is not to be found, 
in Beowulf, in tlic oldest Teutonic fragments, or in the Nibelungen 
Lied. In these poems, ^love may appear as a natural pasfeion, but 
not ns a conventional idolatry.’ If again it were the genuine and 
immediate offspring of Christianity, it ought certainly to have 
been more general throughout the Christian world, more equably 
disposed through society, and developed at an earlier period. 
Though it appears occasionally in the earlier romances, usually 
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called Breton or Armorican, and sometimes elevates the tone 
of the Provenijal poetry — it reachcis this heif^ht in Amadis, and 
the prose romances of that class. J^ut as Amadis is undoubtedly 
Portuguese, and the same manners prevailetl, no doubt, through 
the whole Peninsula, the courtly Saracens of Spain may have 
coiitril)uted very much to the j)rcdomiiiant fashion. In this sense, 
there may be some truth in its Araliian origin; for probably 
the manners of the court of Cordova or (ilrenada, were as far 
removed from those of the Arabian desert, or of the fierce 
warriors of jNIedma, as those of the I'rankish monarchs, or tlie 
Counts of Toulouse, from the Germans of Tacitus, or the (itoths 
of .Jornandes. All these causes, then, remotely contributed to 
its origin; but its mature development (as far, imbued, as it ac- 
tually existed beyond the regions of poetic roinaiiciO must b(* 
ascribed to a very peculiar and artificial stati* of society; it was 
poetry, but poetry Avbicli enton^d, at h^ast in soim* (h'gree, into 
real life, and exercised a lasting influenci^ upon manners. The 
south of I'^rance may be <*onsider<‘d its native proviiiee, and the 
manners of Fraiuio retained its influen(*e, till, lik(^ olher leudal 
prejudices, it was east off by the vulgar Aioleiu^e of democratic 
re\olutioii — vvlien ‘ tlu^ da vs of chivalry’ came to an end. 

Mr. Hallam consi(h*rs liie year J440 as ‘ nearly eoiiK ulent willi 
the complete devclopirumt of an ardent thirst for classical, and 
especially Greciati, literature in Italy, as the year 14()() was with 
its first manifestation.’ It cannot be denied tliat tliis exclusive 
devotion of the general mind to classical slu(lu‘s, >vas accom- 
panied by almost a g(*neral dearth of original piixluction. Tliis 
was more decidedly the c*asc in Italy than elsewliere. '^Flie gtniea- 
logy of soniietteers from Petrarch to l.,orcnzo de' Medic i, wa.s 
never iiitciTupted ; but there are few names which are heard of 
beyond tlie general collections of poetry, and very few single 
}ueces which stand out from the general monotony of thought and 
expression, which prevails throughout those closely-printed volumes,* 
to wliieh the youthful passion for Italian poetry has Umipted us of 
yore to devote some idle time, in the liope of gleaning some neg- 
lected beaiity, some exquisite turn of thought, or some new grace 
of expression. The chivalrous poems, the descendants jof the early 
popular prose romance, the Reali di hhancia, and the ])rogenitors 
of the Orlimdo Innamorato, and Orlando Furioso, were as yet 
cold and'prolix, without much fertility of invention, without gaiety, 
fire, richness of imagery, or harmonious flow of verse. But we 
overleap this period, as relates to other countries as well as Italy; 
nor can we pause to examine the author’s luminous view of the 
origin, the first, and at the same time, the most perfect effects of 
printing. This question has recently called forth several volumes 
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in Germany, unnoticed by Mr. Hallam. We must confess lliat 
we have not examined them so deliberately as to decide whether 
they contain mucli new or valuable matter. Mentz, however, 
asserts the claim of Guttenber^ with all the ardour of local 
patriotism, and is about to erect a statue to his memory in some 
public place. 

We transport ourselves at once to tlu^ c‘ourt and to the villa of 
Lorenzo ch'’ M(*dici. (Classical learnin^: had now', as it w^ere, per- 
formed SiUtie of its more* servile but necessary drudtrery. Valla's 
celebrated tfiout’h imperfect treatise, de ]'wlc«^antiis lingua^ Latinie, 
the translations from the Ciieek by the exiles from Constantinople 
and their scholars, the first efl'orts of j^rammar and lexicoijrapiiy, 
had paved the way for those who were to move with freer step 
through the walks of classical literature. St liolarship, from a recluse 
and almost monastic ^o^■ation, be^an to minu^le up with the pursuits 
of men of the world; it bet'ame an eleg^ant acc‘om])lishment of the 
highest; it began to associate itself with the modern languages; 
to instil its order, taste, anrl jnirity, into original and imaginative 
minds, by no means chilling the energies, or restraining the fancy, 
when it would pour itself out in its native tongue ; and calling 
forth inaiu specimens of Latin poetry which, in ease, correctness, 
and elegance, come nearer to the classical models than most of the 
compositions of declining Rome. [^)lilian was a poet in both 
languages. In Italian Ave do not think him eijual to Lorenzo him- 
self — some of whost^ sonnets are peculiarly sweet and graceful ; 
whose ‘ Amhra ’ is a llowing and agreeable ])iecc of deseripihc* 
poetry; and Avliose ‘ Carnival Songs,’ in Mr. llallam’s language, 
‘ display a uuion of classical grace and imitation Avitli tlie natne 
raciness of hloientim; gaiety.’ We subscribe to Mr. llallam’s 
estimate, both of the faults and excellenc ies of Politian's Latin 
poetry. His great merit appears to us, that he led the w'ay to 
that approximation to better models, which harmonized and puri- 
• lied the verse of the best Latin poets of modern Italy, while 
he kept it free from that seiwile imitatloji, that mosaic working 
of Virgilian or O vidian words and phrases, into Aviiieh more 
diffident or less original writers of Latin poetry are apt to de- 
generate. 

We cannot refrain from extracting, though at some length, Mr. 
Hallam’s enthusiastic and high-Avrought description of Lorenzo at 
his Adlla on the ‘ slope of Fiesole.’ He has caught soiiie of the 
brightest hues of poetry, Avithout depai ting from the sober dignity 
of prose : — 

‘ Lorenzo de’ Medici sought in ancient learning something more ele- 
vated than the narrow, though necessary, rese£irches of criticism. In a 
villa overhanging the towers of Florence, on the steep slope of that lofty 
hill crowned by the mother city, the ancient Fiesole, in gardens which 

Tully 
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Tully might have envied, with Ficino, Landino, andPolitian at his side, 
he delighted his hours of leisure with the beautiful visions of Platonic 
philosophy, for which the summer stillness of an Italian sky appears 
the most congenial accompaniment. 

‘ Never could the sympathies of the soul with outward nature be 
more finely touched ; never could more striking suggestions be presented 
to the philosopher and the statesman. Florence lay beneath them ; not 
uith all the magnificence that the later IMcdici have given her, but, 
thanks to the piety of former times, presenting almost as varied an out- 
line to the sky. One man, the wonder of Cosmo’s ago, Brunelleschi, 
had crowned the beautiful city with the vast dome of its cathedral; a 
structure un thought of in Italy before, and rarely since surpassed. Tt 
seemed, amidst clustering lowers of inferior churches, an emblem of the 
Catholic hierarchy under its supreme head; like Rome itself, imposing, 
unbroken, unchangeable, radiating in equal expansion to every juirt ut 
the earth, and directing its convergent curves to heaven. Round this 
were numbered, at unc(|ual heights, the Baptistery, with its gate? worthy 
of Paradise; the tall ami richly-decorated belfiy of Giotto; the church 
of the Carmine, with the frescos of Masaccio; those of Santa jNlaria 
Novella, beautiful as a luide, of vSauta Cioec, scet)nd only in magnifi- 
cence to the cathedral, and of St. Mark; the San S])irito, another great 
monument of the genius of Brunelleschi ; the lunnerous convents that 
rose within the w alls of Florence, or wTre scattered immediately about 
them. From these the eye iniglit turn to the trophies of a republican 
government that was rapidly giving way before the eiti/.en-prineci wlm 
now surveyed them; the Palaz/.o Yecchio, in wdtieh the signiory of 
Florence held their councils, raised ])y the Gnelf aristocracy, th<‘ e\elu- 
sive, hut not tyrannous facli»)u that long swayed the city; or the new' 
and unfinished palace which Bnmellesehi had designed for one of the 
Pitti family, before they fell, as others had already done, in tl)e fruitless 
struggle against the house of Medici; itself destined to hceomc the 
abode of the victorious race, and to pcipctiuite, h\ retaining its name, 
the revolutions that had raised tliem to power. 

‘ The prosi)ect, from an elevation, of a great city in its silence, is one 
of the most impressive, as well as beautiful, we ever behold. But far 
more must it have brought home thoughts of seriousness to the mind* 
of one wdio, by the force of events, and tlic generous ambition of his 
family, and bis osvn, was involved in the dangerous ncce5?pity of govern- 
ing without the right, and, as far as might be, without the semhlanec of 
pow'cr; one who knew the vindictive and unscnipidous hostility wduch, 
at home and abroad, he had to encounter. If thouglits like these could 
bring a cloud over the brow^ of Lorenzo, unfit for the object he sought 
in that retreat, he might restore its serenity by other scenes wliich his 
garden commanded. Mountains bright with various hues, and clothed 
with wood, bounded the horizon, and, on most sides, at no great dis- 
tance ; hut embosomed in these were oilier villas and domain^ of his 
own ; while the level country bore witness to his agricultural improve- 
ments, the classic diversion of a statesman’s cares. The same carious 
spirit which led him to fill his garden at Careggi with exotic Ilowxrs of 
the east, the first instance of a botanical collection in Europe, had intro- 
duced 
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duced a new animal from the same regions. Herds of Iniffaloes, siiiee 
naturalized in Italy, whose dingy hide, bent neck, curved horns, and 
lowering aspect, contrasted with the greyish line and full mild eye of the 
Tuscan oxen, pastured in the valley, down which the yellow Arno steals 
silently through its long reaches to the sea.’ — pp. 243-245. 

There is no greater temptation to the author of a literary his- 
tory than the departure from the general estimate of mankind 
eoncerning individual writers. The pride which delights in 
originality of opinion — th(^ honest sense of justice, which is indig- 
nant at the unfair distribution of glory — the base and the noble 
motive mingle together at times to betray the judgment. Chever 
men asjnre to the fame of discoverers in the darkness of past 
times — to draw forth some obscure name, and to resent, as it 
were, the injurious silence of posterity as to its transcendent 
merits. To ihany, the paradoxes of tast(' hav(^ an unspeakabh? 
charm ; he who can see that tr) which all the world is blind, must 
be endowed with transcendent acuteness of vision. On the oth<u* 
hand, the literary historian is jdedged, in some degree, to re\ise 
the sentences of past times ; he is untrue to his high oflice if Ik? 
accpiiesccs, without examination, in tlie common opinion, and 
timidly sidmiits merely to record and sanction the popular and 
accredited judgment. One of the gre^at merits of Mr. Hal- 
lam’s book is the calm and ccpiable line which he maintains 
between these conflicting forces — the proud disdain, or the servile 
(hderence, for established opinion. There is one case, indeed, 
where* novelty of opinion is a welcome and aeknowledg(*d duty — 
wdiere* the silence of cotemporaries, or of imjncdiate ])os(erity, 
lias been from ignorance, not want of judgment — where (4ther the 
autlior himself, or his friends, have not done justice to his m(*mory 
by withholding valuable manuscripts from publication. Thus it 
seems to have Ijeen with Lionardo da Vimi, already one of the 
greatest names of his age and country — as one of tlie une({ualled 
fathers of his art, and a scientific Avriter on its rules ; but Avho, it 
appears, ouglit before this time to have assumed his rank as one of 
the boldest and most original thinkers — as one of those prophets 
who have? been gifted with a premature foreknowledge of the 
future revelations of philosophy. He who has gazed Avith AA^onder 
and admiration on the intense depth of feeling, the glowing ex- 
pression of charae?tcr, as Avell as the Avontlerful breadth and vigour 
of. colouring in the ])aln tings of Lionartlo, will he no less gratified 
tfian surprised at this modern accession to his fame. 

‘ ftis greatest literary distinction is derived from those short fragments 
of his impuhlished writings that appeared not many years since ; and 
which, according at least to our common estimate of the age in which 
he lived, are more like revelations of physical truths vouchsafed to a 

single 
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single mind, than tlie superstructure of its reasoning upon any esta- 
blished basis. The discoveries which made Galileo, and Kepler, and 
Mcesthn, and Maurolycus, and Castclli, and other names illustrious, the 
system of ('o])eruicus, the very theories of recent gcologers, are antici- 
pated by Da Vinci, within tlie compass of a few pages, not perhaps in 
the most precise language, or on the most conclusive reasoning, but so 
as to strike us w ith something like the awe of juctcrnatural knowledge. 
In an age of so much dogmatism he first laid down the grand principle 
of Bacon, that experiment and observation must be the guides to just 
theory in the investigation of nature. If any doubt could be harboured, 
not as to the right of Lioiiavdo da Vinci to stand as the first name of the 
fifteenth century, which is beyond all doubt, but as to his originality in 
so many discoveries, which, probably, no one man, especially in such 
circumstances, has ever made, it must he on an hypothesis, not very 
untenahle, that some parts of physical science Iiad already attained a 
height which mere books do not record. The extraordinary works of 
ecclesiastical architecture in the middle ages, especially in the fifteenth 
century, us well as those of Toscanelli and Fiovavanti, which we have 
mentioned, lend some countenance to this opinion ; aiul it is said to be 
oorifirnjed by tlie notes of FVa Mauro, a lay brother of a convent near 
Venice, on a planisphere constructed by liim, and still extant. Lionardo 
himself speaks of tlie earth’s annual motion, in a treatise that appears to 
have been written about 15M), as the opinion of many philoso])hers in 
his aue.’ — vol. i. p]). 303, 30 k 

\Vc must add, that the authorities adduced by Mr, Hal lain 
fully bear out this splendid eulogy. 

As the field of literature expands, it becomes, at the same lilne, 
more difficult to select, and more neccssarv to dwell on, insulated 
[)oints in the comprehensive work of our author. "J3ie great reli- 
gious strife was now^ about to commence ; its slow buUnot silent 
approach, its secict and ])crvadlng inlluence, vvlieii it had begun to 
work u])on the opinions, the interests, the passions of men, maybe 
tracked in every branch of literature. It is singular to observe' it, 
partly in connexion, partly in contrast, with that department of let- 
ters which might seem most remote from such grave and solemn 
matters ; too high in the airy regions of imagination to be disturbed 
by any impulse from .actual and eotcinporary life. Italian poetry 
might almost seem to have taken refuge in the romances of the 
elder chivalry from the distracting and imiinaginative polemics of 
the day j and so in some respects perhaps was the case. Though 
tliere w^erc many exceptions of profound and serious spirits, who 
brought' an impetuous earnestness, a depth and intensity of thought 
to such (|uestions, — in Italy the general mind was either tcK> gay 
and light, or too much prcoctmpied by its passion for classical 
literature, to enter with any general or absorbing interest into the 
awful conflict. W hile Luther was agitating men’s minds with 
religious passions and lessons — ^wliile his awakening pamphlets 
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were stirring up the depths of the human heart — Italy^ even the 
Pope himself, was listening to the wild advcmtures ojP Ariosto’s 
paladins ; her print(Ts were ])usily multiplying editions of the 
Orlando. 

The earliest, however, of the more celebrated among these 
romantic poems, the Morgantc of Pulci, strongly indicates the 
state of the Italian mind previous to the outbreak of the Reforma- 
tion. Religious opinion, like everything else, was in a loose and 
floating state ; the spirit of innovation had not yet awakened 
the fears or the jealousies of its conservators ; the established 
creed was not taken under the austere protection of an aflViglited 
hierarchy: there was no Inquisition, for tiune was no Reforma- 
tion. t^ulci, who laughs at everything, laughs upon religious 
to]>ics with as broad and unstTupulous humour as on profaner 
subjects; he plunges into religious controviusics with a bold and 
cai'i'less irre\erence, inex])licablc to the feelings and judgments 
of another age and another country. 

Pulci’s own age took no very serious offence at that, which 
a few^ years later, and in a less-privil(‘ged person than a po(‘t of 
a humorous vein, would hav(* been of f(*arfully serious conse- 
quenc(‘ to the poac“(‘ or even the life of the author. Ariosto, 
when he v(uitures on allusions to suc h subjects, subdues himself 
to a more guarded and quiet irony. Yel, e\(‘n in Pulci himself, 
there is a kind of incongruity, a wnld revelry in all sorts of strange 
and interdlct(*d opinions, which moves the wonder of the reader 
best instructed in the spirit of the times. There is, in fact, a free- 
dom of burlesque and parody in southern nations which seems un- 
inttilligibk^ to tlu* more serious North. ldi(‘ Aristophanic comedy, 
though Arislo])hane.s himself was of the ])arty t)t the established 
religion in Athens, does not even spare the god in hon<;ur oi 
whose fesln al it was performed. In some other wjitings there is a 
blending iq) of the* elements of the comic and tlie serious, not only 
as in the Slmksperian drama, where ludicrous and tragical incident 
and character iuo constantly intermingled, but in the whole tone 
and essence of the poem. And this, though the ci)ini(‘ and the 
whimsical predominates, appears to us the case with Pulci. We 
should so far difler from Mr. llallam., as to doubt whether, in 
any part of his j)oem, ‘ he had an intention of bringing religion 
into contempt.’ We should question altogether wliether lie had 
any deliberate design or intention at all. lie surrendered himself 
with a sort of carnival license to the caprice or fancy of tlie mo- 
ment, followed out and (unbodied his whimsical tlioughts as they 
occurred ; sometimes, as Ixis subject develojied itself, meltinjg, as in 
the passage which Mr. Ilallain }x>ints out, to real patlios ; some- 
times almost rising,, as towards the end of the poem, in some of 

the 
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the circumstances of the Ronccsvalles battle;, into grantlcur. In 
/shorb Pulci’s poem is/to ‘the more serious chivalrous romances^ 
«What the satiric drama was to the tragic trilogies of Greece. 

We rejoice to find that Mr. Hallam does justice to the Or- 
lando Innamorato of TIoiardo. lloiardo was likewise a writer of 
sonnets and of lyric poetry, a Latin jK)et, and, we believe, the 
first translator of Herodotus. Though Boiardo was by no means 
successful in any of these works, they deserved notice as connected 
with the character of this remarkable man. We must add, that 
we have always, we will not quite say, believed, but wished to 
believe, a difierent version of the story, alluded to by Mr. Hal- 
Jam', of the Count of Scandiano borrowing the sonorous names, 
the Mandricardos and Gradassos of his verse, from the peasants 
on his own estate. It is said (we cannot iinmedialely call to 
mind our authorit}), that he was sorely perplexed fi)r a name to 
accord with the fiercest and proudcisl of liis pagans, and was 
riding rather disconsolately through his domains, when he heard 
one peasant call another by the nametif Roilomonte. Tlie noble 
poet gallopped back to liis castle, set the bells ringing, and or- 
dered the castle to be illuminated to celebrate this fortunate event. 
Having differed in this important point with Mr. Hallam, we 
must (‘xpress our cordial assent to his praise of the Innamorato, 
for boldness and novelty of design, for that invinitive felicity, 
wdiich taught him to associate the wonders of the newly disco- 
vered ami gorgeous Last, the C^athay of Marco Polo, with* his 
western Paladins. Rurope and Asia were first mingled by Boiardo 
in the romantic war. The terrors of the l^irtar invasions, which 
spread forth from the remotest east, and might not yet be ex- 
liausted, w ith the vague rumours of immense cities, and monarchs 
on thrones of gold and ivory, arc blended with tlie adventures of 
Archbisliop Turpin’s heroes, the knights of Charlemagne’s court ; 
and over all is thrown an air of genuine romance and of remote 
antiquity, whic^li rarely disturbs us by the introduction of modern 
allusions, and is entirely withdrawn from the ])assions and opinions 
of his time. Boiardo alone writes in the serious tone of a bard of 
the old chivalrous times ; if his execution had been equal to his 
conception — if his ruder language and inharmonious verse had 
not tempted a less congenial mind to remodel liis work, and thus 
throw a dim uncertainty over his fame, as well as changed the 
c;baracter of his poem — the original author of the Orlando Inna- 
morato would have maintained a much higher rank among the 
poets of modern Europe. 

On Ariosto we admire the just and discriminating, as well 
as ardent, language of Mr. Hallam. We only regret that c)ur 
limits compel us in some degree to curtail this brilliant and ela- 
borate criticism. ‘ Ariosto 
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‘ Ariosto has ])een> after Homer, the favotirite poet Europe. , His 
grace and facility, his clear and rapid stream of language, his variety 
and beauty of invention, his very transitions of subject, so frequ^tly 
censured by critics, but artfully devised to spare the tediqusness that 
hangs on a protracted story, left him no rival in general popularity. 
Above sixty editions of the Orlando Furioso were published in the six- 
teenth century. There was not one, says Bernardo Tasso, of an y^ age, 
or sex, or rank, who was satisfied after more than a single perusal. If 
the change of manners and sentiments have already in some degree im- 
paired this attraction, if w’e cease to take interest in the prowess of Pa- 
ladins, and find their combats a little monotonous, this is perhaps the 
necessary lot of all poetry, wdiich, as it can only reach posterity through 
the medium of contemporary reputation, must accommodate itself to the 
fleeting character of its own time. This character is strongly impressed 
on the Orlando Furioso ; it well suited an age of ^var, and pomp, and 
gallantly ; an age when chivalry was still recent in actual life, and was 
reflected in concentrated brightness from the mirror of romance. 

‘ It lias been sometimes hinted as an objection to Ariosto, that he is 
not siiflicicntly in earnest, and leaves a little suspicion of laughing at his 
subject. T do not perceive that be docs this in a greater degree tlian 
good sense and taste permit. The poets of knight-errantry might in this 
respect be arranged in a scale, of which Pulci and Spenser would stand 
at the e.xtrcme points; the one mocking the absurdities he coolly invents, 
the other, by intense strength of conception, full of love and faith in his 
owMi creations. Between these Boiardo, Ariosto, and Berni take suc- 
cessively their places ; none so deeply serious as Spenser, none so ironi- 
cal as Pulci. It was not easy in Italy, especially after the Morgante 
Maggiore had roused the sense of ridicule, to keep up at every moment 
the solemn tone which Spain endured in the romances of the sixteenth 
century ; nor ^vas this consonant to the gaiety of Ariosto.* — p. 42Ch' 

After vindicating Ariosto for building on the foundation of 
Boiardo — chiefly by the example of the Iliad, which ‘ was only 
a fragment of the tale of Troy/ one episode and portion of the 
great Cycle of the war of Ilium — Mr. ITallam thus proceeds — 

‘ The inventions of Ariosto are less original than those of Boiardo, but 
they are more pleasing and various. The tales of old mythology and of 
modern romance furnished him with those delightful episodes w^e all 
admire, with his Olimpia and Bireno, his Ariodante and Geiieura, his 
Cloridan and Medoro, his Zerbino and Isabella. He is more cohyersant 
with the Latin poets, or has turned them 'to better account than his pre- 
decessor. For the sudden transitions in the middle of a canto or even 
a stanza, with which every reader of Ariosto is familiar, he is indebted 
to Boiardo, who had himself imitated in them the metrical romancers of 
the preceding age. From them also, that justice may be rendered to 
those nameless rhymers, Boiardo drew the individuality of character^ by 
which their heroes were distinguished, and which Ariosto has not been 
so careful to preserve. His Orlando has less of the honest simplicity, 
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and his Astolfo less of the gay boastfulness, than had been assigned to 
them in the cyclus. 

‘ Corniani observes of the style of Ariosto, what we may all perceive 
on attending to it to be true, that he is sparing in the use of metaphors, 
contenting himself generally with the plainest expression ; by which, if 
he loses something in dignity, he gains in perspicuity. It may be ad- 
ded, that he is not very successful in ligurative language, which is some- 
times forced and exaggerated. Doubtless this transparency of phrase, 
so eminent in Ariosto, is the cause that he is read and delighted in by 
the multitude, as well as by the few ; and it seems also to be the cause 
that he can never be satisfactorily rendered into any language less mu- 
sical, and consequently less independent upon an ornamental dress in 
poetry, than his own, or one which wants the peculiar advantages, by 
which conventional variances in the form of words, and tlie liberty of in- 
version, as well as the frequent recurrence of the riclu^st and most eu- 
phonious rhymes, elevate the simplest cx))iessiou in Italian verse above 
the level of discourse. Galileo, being asked by what means he had ac- 
quired the remarkable talent of giving perspicuity and gra(;e to his phi- 
losophical writings, referred it to the continual study of Ariosto. His 
similes are conspicuous for their elaborate beauty ; they are familiar to 
every reader of this great poet ; imitated, as they usually are, from the 
ancients, they maintain an < .jiial strife with their models, and occasion- 
ally surpass them. But even the general strain of Aiiosto, natural as it 
seems, was not unpremeditated, or left to its own felicity; his manu- 
script at Ferrara, part of which is shown to strangers, licars numerous 
alterations, the. if I may borrow a word from a kindred art, 

of creative genius.’— pp. 423-425. 

Mr. Hall am appears by no means indiued to disguises the faults 
of Ariosto. Something, however, ought to have been said, and no 
one #ould have said it in a more natural and unaffeeted tone of 
moral dignity than Mr. Hallam, on the too luxurious colouring of 
some passages, the strange and fantastic indeeemry of olliers, in 
the Fitrioso. For this, we conceive, even more than the change 
of manners, causes Ariosto to be less read than formerly. He 
proceeds : — 

‘The Italian critics love to expatiate in his praise, though they arc 
often keenly sensible to his defects. The variety of style and of rhythm 
in AriostOi it is remarked by Gravina, is convenient to that of his sub- 
ject. His rhymes, the same author observes, seem to spring from the 
thoughts, and not from the necessities of metre. He describes mi- 
nutely, but with much felicity, and gives a clear idea of every part; like 
the Farhesian Hercules, which seems greater by the distinctness of every 
vein and muscle. Quadrio praises the corres})oiidence of the sound to 
the sense. Yet neither of these critics is blindly partial. It is acknow- 
ledged indeed by his Avarmest advocates, that he falls sometimes below 
his subject, and that trifling and feeble lines intrude too frequently in 
the Orlando Furioso. I can hardly regret, however, that in the passages 
of flattery towards the house of Estc, such as that long genealogy which 
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he deduces in the tliird canto, his genius has deserted him, and he de- 
generates, as it were wilfully, into prosaic tedioiisncss* In other allu- 
sions to contein})ornry history, he is little belter. I am hazarding a 
deviation from the judgment of good critics when I add, that in the 
opening stanzas of each canto, where tlie poet appears in his own per- 
son, I find generally a deficiency of vigour and originality, a poverty of 
thought and of emotion, whicli is also very far from unusual in the 
speeches of his characters. But these introductions have been greatly 
admired. 

‘ Many faulis of language in Ariosto are observed by his countrymen. 
They justly blame also his inobservance of propriety, his hyperbolical 
extravagance, his harsh metaphors, his affected thoughts. These are 
suHiciently obvious to a reader of reflecting taste ; but the enchantment 
of his pencil redeems every failing, and his rapidity, like that of Homer, 
leaves us little time to (^ensure before we are hurried forward to admire. 
The Orlando Furioso, as a great single poem, has been very rarely sur- 
])asscd in the living records of poetry. He must yield to three, and only 
three, of his predeecssors. He has nut the force, simplicity, and truth 
to nature of lloincr, the exquisite style and sustained majesty of Virgil, 
nor (he originality and holdncss of Dante. The most obvious parallel is 
Ovid, whose IMetamortihoses, however, arc far excelled by the Orlando 
Funoso, not ill fertility of invention, or variety of images and sentiments, 
hut ill purity of taste, in grace of language, and harmony of versifica- 
tion.’ — pp. 425, 420. 

Italy bad thus surrendered itself to the spell of this new en- 
(diauter. The poetry of Ariosto was the occupation of its light 
and festive hours ; in its graver studies it soared to the heights of 
the Platonic philosophy with Ficinus, or sounded the? depths of 
the Cabala with iheus of Mirandola, or ]>hinged with Ponpo- 
natius into wiliUn* and more dangerous speculations. Popes, car- 
dinals, princes, the burgher sovereigns of the few free cities that 
remained, in their s(*rene and uiidislurbed enjoyment of chivalrous 
poetry and ])agan philosophy, might seem almost unconscious of 
the vc^volution which was passing beyond the Alps in literature, as 
well as in graver matters. 

A few of the mori* devout in the highest ranks of the church 
and the state (as Professor Ranke has shown in his History of the 
Pojies) returned to severer studies, and at first closely approx- 
imated in some of their opinions to the reformers of the north ; 
and, indeed, tlie spirit of inquiry once awakened in Italy, it ad- 
vanced in speculative daring far beyond the bounds which arrested 
the reformers of the north. But it was, in fact, a small lettered 
aristocracy which embraced the anti-papal docrines ; these in 
Italy never reached the body of the people. Mr. Hallam has 
stated the curious discovery of Signor Panizzi, that Berni, the 
re-writer of the Orlando Innamorato, had embraced such opinions. 
In general^ however, the literature of Italy stood entirely aloof 
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from tliese questions, which ])egan to absorb all the acth ity of 
the public mind in Germany and France^ and, at a somewhat 
later period, in England. Some of the best Latin poets of Italy, 
Sanazzaro and Vida, occasionally chose Christian^ and even Ca- 
tholic, subjects. Sanazzaro*s l)e Partu Virginis bears strong in- 
dications of tlic prevailing classical taste : and, at any rate, those 
were exceptions to the general tone of Italian literature. The 
Latin poems of Fracastorius, the beautiful lyrics of Flaminius, 
the elegies of Naugerius, the other didactic pieces of Vida, the 
piscatory eclogues of Sanazzaro ; the early Italian dramatic 
pieces, both the trtigio and the comic ; the prose w'orks of the 
greatest master who had yet written in Italian, iVIachiavelli, 
give few indications of the contest which absorbed almost all tlie 
productive energy of the intellect in some parts of l^urope. The 
new Italian school of Boscan and Gnrcilasso in S])ain — even the 
commencement of licr fertile comedy, in like manner maintains 
its inde])eiidence of religious stiifc : and in our o’wn coiinlry, 
Surrey and Wyatt seem to hav(i taken advantage of a calm 
moment, before the gathering, or rather the bursting, of the storm, 
to infuse something of tlic grace and harmony oi Petrarch into 
English verse. But in Gennany theology laid its strong hand 
on litei'atuve, and almost bound it to its exclusive service. Poeti'v 
began to speak only in religious hymns. The curious poem of 
Theuerdank, we jnay observe, though puldished only in lot/, 
belongs to a somcwdiat earlier period. A recent editor of this 
work has re-opened tiie question of its aulhorshi}), and adduces 
some strong reasons for believing that the groundwork, at 
least, of the poem belongs to tlic emperor Maximilian; and tliat 
Pfmzing, the poetical burgher of N uremburg, had only the ho- 
nourable office of completing and preparing for the press the 
unfinished composition of his imperial master. (Jlassical learn- 
ing was at first inclined to devote itself to the advancement of the 
Reformation, till the Reformation, somewhat contemptuously, 
spurned its alliance, and appealed to the uncultivated intellect, 
and, it must be acknowledged, too frequently to the jiassions of 
the ignorant. But into this beaten field it is impossible for us to 
enter* We pass with regret Mr. Hallam’s obson^vations on Eras- 
mus and some other distinguished names of the period ; we pause 
only to extract his character of Luther. 

‘ In the history of the Reformation’ Luther is incomparably the 
greatest name. We see him, in the skill ul composition of Robertson, 
the chief figure of a gi’oup of gownsmen, standing iii contrast on the 
canvass with the crowned rivals of France and Austria, and their attend- 
ant warriors, hut blended in the unity of that historic picture. This 
amazing influence on the revolutions of his own age, and on the opinions 
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of niankiiitl, seems to have produced, as Is not unnatural, an exaggerated 
notioi\ of his intellectual greatness. It is admitted on all sides, that he 
wrote his own language with force and purity; and he is reckoned one 
of its hest niodela. The hymns in use witli the Lutheran ehurcli, many 
of which arc his own, possess a siinjdc dignity and devoutness, never, 
l)roha])l^, excelled in that class of poetry, and alike distinguished from 
the ])oetry of Sternhold or Lrady, and from the meretricious ornament of 
later writers. But, from the Latin Avorks of Luther fcAV readers, I 
hclicve, will lise Avithout disappointment. Their intemperance, their 
coarseness, tlioir inelegance, their scurrility, their Avild paradoxes, that 
menace the foundations of religious morality, arc not compensated, so 
far at least as my slight accpiaintance Avith them extends, by much 
strength or acuteness, and ^till less hy any impressive eloquence. Some 
of his treatises, and \ve may instance his reply to Henry VI IL, or the 
liook “against the falscly-namcd order of hisluqis,’* can he described as 
little else than hclloAving in had fjatin. Neither of these hooks display, 
as far as 1 can judge, any striking ability. Ft is not to be imagined, 
that a man of his vivid parts fails to perceive an advantage in that close 
grappling, sentence hy seiitcucc, Avith an adversary, Avhicli fills most of 
his controversial w ritings; and in scornful irony lie had no superior. 
His ejtistle to Erasmus, prefixed to the treatise l)e servo arhitrio, is 
hiitcily insolent in terms as civil as ho could use. But the clear ami 
eomprehensive line of argument Avhich enlightens the reader’s under*- 
standing, and resolves his dillicultics, is always aa anting. An unbounded 
dogmatism, resting on an absolute conlidence in the infallibility, prac- 
tically s])caking, of his oavu judgment, ])crA'adcs his Avritings; no indul- 
gence is shoAvn, no pause alloAved, to the hesitating ; Avhatever stands in 
the Avay of his decisions, the fathers of the church, the schoolmen and 
])hil()so])hers, the canons and councils, are swept away in a eiirreiit of 
imjietuous declamation ; and as cv'crything contained in Scripture, ac- 
cording to Luther, is easy to he understood, and can only be understood 
in his sense, every deviation from his doctrine incurs the anathema of 
perdition. Jerome, he says, far from being rightly canonised, must, but 
for some special grace, have been damned for his interpretation of St. 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans. That the /winglians, as Avell as the 
Avhole church of Rome, and the Anabaptists, were shut out by their 
tenets from salvation, is more than insinuated in numerous passages of 
Luther’s writings. Yet he had passed himself through several changes 
of opinion. Fn 1518, he rejected auricular confession ; in 1520, it Avas 
both useful and necessary ; not long afterwards, it Avas again laid aside. 
I haA^c found it impossible t(f reconcile, or. to understand, his tenets con- 
cerning faith and Avorks; and can only perceive, that if there be any 
reservation in favour (if the latter, not merely sophistical, of whiph I {un 
hardly well convinced, it consists in distinctions too subtle for the people 
to apprehend. These are not the oscillations of the balance in a calm 
understanding, conscious of the difficulty which so often attends the 
estimate of opposite presumptions, but alteniatc gusts of dogmatism, 
during which, for the time, he was as tenacious of his judgment as if it 
had been uniform. 
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* It is not impossible that some offence will be taken at this character 
of his works by those who have thought only of tlie man ; extraordinary 
as be doubtless was in himself, and far more so as the insiruineiit of 
mighty changes on the earth. Many, of late years, especially in Ger- 
many, without holding a single one of Luther’s more peculiar tenets, 
have tliought it necessary to magnify his intellectual gifts. Frederic 
Schlegel is among tliese; but in his panegyric there seems a little wish 
to insinuate that the reformer’s powerful understanding had a taint of 
insanity. This has not unnaturally occuiTed to others, from the strange 
tales of diabolical visions Luther very seriously recounts, and from the 
inconsistencies as well as the extravagance of some passages. But the 
total absence of self-restraint, with the intoxicating effects of presump- 
tuousness, is sullicient to account for aberrations, which men ot regular 
minds construe into actual madness. Whether luither were perfee.tly in 
earnest as to his personal interviews with the devil, may be doiihtiul ; 
one of them he seems to represent as internal.’ — pp. 513-.516. 

This is admirable; wo adpiire the courage with wliieb it is said, 
as well as the vigorous discrimination wdiirli it displays. Vfd we 
think that there is something rvanling to complete the truth of lh(' 
picture : in the first place, few of tlios(* avIio have ex(UTised a 
powerful religious influence over their age can claim a high ]>la('e 
in the history of mere literature. To eonfme ourselves to two in- 
stances: — the published remains of Savonarola only exeit(‘ our 
wonder th.at the Florentin(* preacher should ev(U’ have stirr(‘(l the 
minds of his countrymen with such commanding awe. In Flo- 
rence^ if any where, we should have expected that pure yVthenian 
taste, diffused throughout society, which would have r(»qini*ed the 
eloquence ol a Demosthenes, — that eloquence wliicli s})eaks almost 
^ vividly to posterity in written volinn(*s, ns of old to the emrs of the 
listening people. ICven liis own followers, if they do not siq)])ress, 
are prudently silent about the published writings of our Whitfield. 
Luther wrote rudely to a rude ago and a rude class of readers. 
It is in liis moral courage, his inexhaustible activity, his indefati- 
gable perseverance, not in his mental accomplishments, jiot in the 
profound and comprehensive philost)phy whicli calmly investigates 
the depth of a subject, that we must recognize? the great distinction 
of Luther. He wrote from his passions, — passions in general lofty 
and generous, but still passions. Had he been a calm and severe 
thinker, a dispassionate and pliilosopliical writer, he never would 
have occupied what we may presume to consider his designated 
place the religious history of mankind. The man was greater 
thaUf^the author. In most cases we study with interest the bio- 
graphy of a distinguished writer for the light which it throws on 
the character and a)raposition of his works ; — here the writings are 
chiefly read to illustrate the character of the author. Luther may 
be considered as an active and uncommonly powerful religious 
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pamphleteer — opposing dotymatic innovation to the dogmatism of 
the established creed ; for it is dogmatism alone which moves or 
satisfies the mass of mankind. The indistinct and indefinite in 
polemics is always ineffective. Where Luther hesitated and fluc- 
tuated, or took a middle ground, as in tlui sacramental question, 
there he was speedily supplanted by bolder and more decided 
asserters. Roth llobortson, then, and Mr. IlalJam, may be in the 
right. In the general history of the Reformation Luther may de- 
servedly be the prominent, the central figure of the design; while 
the literal'} historian, calmly surveying his works, inquiring what 
pciqietual, what indestructible book he has delivered as an inhe 
ritanec? to posterity, will be inclined to call in questi<jn that over- 
weening fame which is attached to his name ; may express some 
natural wonder that he exercised such unparalleled power over 
his age and country. But has Mr. Hallam done full justice even 
to the literary character of Luther ? His great literary work is 
unquestionably the translation of the Bible. It createcl, we may 
almost say, the German language. The older j)oems, the Nibe- 
l ungen and the Lays of die Minnesingers, had not performed 
the function exercised by the poets of Italy, Spain, and lilngland, 
and to a. certain degree, of France. They had not formed a 
standard of language intelligible throughout the country. Fven 
Theuerdank is in a dialect ; and in essaying another of the old 
German poems recently issued from the same press at Qucdlin- 
berg-Kutun, we found that wc had to learn a now' language. In 
this respec^t Lutlicr was the Homer of Germany. The Bible 
consolidated at l(\ast the north of Germany into one nation ; it 
was the common bond of nationality ; and the Reformation— 
which seemed entirely to quench the spirit of invention through- 
out the whole land — which was succeeded by a long tract of total 
barrenness in the national literature — by this one gift more than 
compensated for the evil it had wrought. When the Ger- 
man was to have its late revival — a revival which took place 
almost within our own days — wdien it was again to burst forth 
with all tlie burning vigour of long-suppressed, lopg-suspended 
life — when it was to swarm, as it were, with native philosophers, 
poets, historians — writers in every branch and in every depart- 
ment of letters — the language of Luther’s Bible w'as the great 
well of ‘ German un defiled,’ which not only afforded a powerful 
and copious vocabulary to the writer, but had prepared, it 
were, the ear and the understanding of the reader in evexf dass 
of society for the prose of the Kants and the Jacobis, and the 
poetry of the Schillers and the Goethes of the present age. 

We should not do justice to Mr. Hallam, if we were not to give 
some example of the manner in which he treats spbjeets ino^e 
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abstruse and remote from popular knowledge. It might seem that 
the reformation, instead of extinguishing, had mereh^ pent up for 
a time the unextinguishablc superstition of the liumaiTmind, which, 
however, found vent by other channels. In Germany particularly, 
thus suddenly and forcibly dissevered from its -usual associate, re- 
ligion, it formed a strange and unnatural connexu)n with science. 
It has been observed by several writers, that the belief in witch- 
craft and other diabolical influences, seemed to take stronger root 
in Protestant countries, to lead to public acts of greater cruelty 
and absurdity, than before the reformation. There remained a 
craving for the preternatural, which, deprived of its accustomed 
aliment, sought to corrupt everything sound and wholesome into 
its food. Germany was not so prolific as England in purely reli- 
gious fanaticism. Her mere dreamy enthusiasm was mixed up 
with her medicine and her metaphysics, at least as much as Avitli her 
theology. The combination -between coherent reasoning, and at 
times extraordinary powers of intellect, with almost insane extra- 
vagance, is even more startling in these philosophical visionaries ; 
it enforces the suspicion of knavery and imposture e\en more 
strongly than in the authors of wild religious sects. In them it is 
more impossible justly to discriminate the proportions of philo- 
sopher, of madman, and of <*harlatan, which are blended toge- 
ther in the strange and conflicting character. The succes.sion of 
these men in Germany has never been interruj)ted ; it has some- 
times, as in Jacob llehmen, mingled itself with religions dreamery, 
sometimes spoken a purely medical language ; l)Ut from Para- 
celsus to the Hoinoiopathists, it has never been extinct, and has 
never wanted believing and admiring votaries. Mr. Hallain thus 
describes one of the earliest and most remarkable pregenilori^ of 
this race : — 

‘Wliile Ramus was assaulting the stronghold of Aristotelian des- 
potism, the syllogistic method of argumentation, another province of 
that extensive empire, its physical theory, was invaded hy a still more 
audacious, and we must add, a much more unworthy innovator, Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus. Though few of this extraordinary person’s writings 
were published before the middle of the century, yet as he died in 1541, 
and his disciples began very early to promulgate his theories, we may 
introduce his name more appropriately in this than in any later period. 
The system, if so it may be called, of Paracelsus had a primary regard 
to medicine, which he practised with the boldness of a wandering em- 
piric;'-. It was not unusual in Germany to carry on this profession; and 
Paracelsus employed his youth in casting nativities, practising diiro- 
mancy, and exhibiting chemical tricks. He knew very little Latin, and 
his writings are as unintelligible from their style as their substance. 
Yet he was not without acuteness in his own profession ; and his know- 
ledge of pharmaceutic chemistry was far beyond that of his age. Upon 
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this real advantage he founded those extravagant tlieorics, which at- 
tracted many ardent minds in the sixteenth century, and were afterwards 
woven into new schemes of fanciful philosophy, llis own models were 
the oriental reveries of the Cabbala, and the theosophy of the mystics. 
He seized hold of a notion which easily seduces the imagination of 
tliose who do not ash for rational proof, that there is a constant analogy 
between the macrocosm, as they called it, of external nature, and the 
inicrocosin of man. This harmony and parallelism of all things, he 
maintains, can only be made known to us by Divine revelation ; and 
hence all heathen idiilosophy has been erroneous. The key to the 
knowledge of nature is in the Scriptures only, studied by means of the 
Spirit of God communicating an interior light to the contem])lative soul. 
So great an obscurity reigns over the writings of Paracelsus, which, in 
Latin at least, arc not originally his owm, for he had but a scanty ac- 
quaintance with that language, that it is diflicult to pronounce upon his 
opinions, especially as he affects to use words in senses imposed by him- 
self ; the development of his physical system consisted in an accumu- 
lation of chemical theorems, none of Which arc conformable to sound 
philosophy. 

* A mixture of fanaticism and imposture is very palpable in Paracel- 
sus, as in wliat he calls his Cabalistic art, which produces by imagina- 
tion and natural faith, “ per fidem naturalcm ingenitain,” all magical 
operations, and counterfeits by these means whatever w^e see in the ex- 
ternal world. Man has a sidereal as well as material body, an astral 
element, >vhi(h all do not partake in equal degrees ; and therefore the 
])ower of magic, which is in fact the powder ot astral xJroperties, or of 
producing those etfects which the stars naturally produce, is not equally 
attainable by all. This actual element of the body survives for a time 
after death, and explains the apparition of dcadpeisons; but in this 
state it is subject to those who ])ossess the art of magic, which is then 
called necromancy. 

‘ Paracelsus maintained the animation of cverytliing ; all minerals 
both feed and render their food. And besides this life of every part of 
nature, it is peopled w ith si)iritual beings, inhabitants of the four ele- 
ments, subject to disease and death like man. These are the silvains 
(sylj^hs), undines, or nymphs, gnomes, and salamanders. It is thus 
observable that he first gave these names, which rendered afterwards the 
Rosicruciau fables so celebrated. These live with man, and sometimes, 
except the salamanders, bear children to him ; they know' future events, 
and reveal them to us ; they are also guardians of hidden treasures, 
which may be obtained by their means. I may i^erhax^s have said too 
much about paradoxes so absurd and mendacious ; but literature js a 
garden of weeds as well as flowers ; and Paracelsus forms a link in the 
history of opinion, which should not he overlooked.’ — pp. 541-543. 

From this cloudy and mystic twilight, it will be a singular tran- 
sition to the clear and piercing light in which Machiavelli has 
placed the secret springs of human action, and laid open the worst 
realities of our nature. Is not Machiavelli, in a few wprds, the 
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expression of the Italian mind; not without fine and noble enthu- 
siasm, hut habituated to oppose craft to power, the noble enerjries 
of intellectual acuteness to brute force ? Such, in fa<^^ appears to 
be Mr. Hallam’s view ; it is impossible to be more fair at once to 
tlic excellencies and the sins of Machiavclli’s celebrated trejitise. 
Wc quote only two passages, because we are anxious to res(M vc 
some space for the observations on the Discorsi, Machiavelli’s 
greater, but at the same time, less known work. 

‘ None of the explanations assigned for the motives of Machiavel in 
The Prince is more groundless than one very early suggested, that hy 
putting the house of jVIcdici on schemes of tyranny, he was arthdly 
luring them to their ruin. Whether this eonld be reckoned an excuse, 
may be left to the reader ; but wc may confidently atlirm that it contra- 
dicts the whole tenor of that treatise. And, without palliating the 
worst passages, it may he said that few hooks have heen more misrepre- 
sented. It is very far from true, that he advises a tyrannical adminis- 
tration of government, or one likely to excite gciuTal resistance, even to 
those whom lie thought, or rather knew from exixTicnee, to he ]daeed 
in the most difficult position for retaining power, by liavinu; recently 
heen exalted to it. The Prince, he rcpcateilly must avf)id all that 
will render him despicable or odious, especially injury to the property 
of citizens, or to their honour’! This wdll leave him nothing to guard 
against but the ambition of a few. Conspiracies, whieli are ol’ little 
importance wdiile the people are w^ell affected, become unspeakably dan- 
gerous as soon as they are liostile. Their love, ibcreforc, or at least tln^ 
absence of their hatred, is the basis of the govinnior’s seeairity, and far 
lietter than any fortresses. A w'isc prince will honour the nobility, at 
the same time that he gives content to tlie people. T1‘ the ohservance of 
these maxims is likely to subvert a ruler’s ])owor, he may he presumed 
to have designed the ruin of the Medici. The lirst duke in tlie new 
dynasty of that house, Cosmo 1., lived forty yt‘avs in the ])raeti(!e of all 
Machiavel would have advised, for evil as well as good ; and his reign 
was not insecure.’ — pp. 558, 559. 

Mr, llallam proceeds to describe that wliicli is of darker taint 
in The Prince. He concludes with tliis paragraph: — 

‘ The eighteenth chapter, on the manner in which princes should ob- 
serve faith, might pass for a satire on their usual violations of it, if the 
author did not too seriously manifest his approbation of them. The 
best palliation of this, and of what else has been justly censured in 
Machiavel, is to be derived from his life and times. These led liim to 
consider every ])etty government as in a continual state of self-defence 
against trv’achery and violence, from its ill-affected citizens, as well as 
from ita ambitious neighbours. It is very difficult to draw the straight 
line of natural right in such circumstances ; and neither perhaps the 
cool reader of a remote age, nor the secure subject of a well-organised 
community, is altogether a fair arbiter of what has been done or coun- 
seUed in days of peril and necessity ; relatively, I mean, to the persons, 
not to the objective character of actions. There is certainly a steadiness 
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of moral principle and Christian endurance, which tells us that it is 
better not to exist at all, than to exist at tlie ])rice of virtue ; but few in- 
deed of the countrymen and contemporaries of Machiavcl had any 
claim to the practice, whatever they mi^ht have to the profession, of 
sucli integrity. IJis c’rime, in tlie eyes of the world, and it was truly a 
crime, was to Iiavc cast away the veil of hypocrisy, the profession of a 
religious adherence to maxims which at the same moment were violated.’ 
— p. 560. 

Wo trnnscriho v/lthout mutilation tho remarks on tlio Discourses 
of Machiavcl. It is well for society, with its present manifest ten- 
dencic^s, to consider the iidhienco of democracy in all its bearings. 
It is true that great wdsdom is required to apply th(i lessons of an- 
cient history, or of political writers so far removed from our own 
times, and living in a social state so different from our own as 
Machiavolli. T>ut to the calm and judicious mind, whii h can 
separate that which is univcu'sal jind immuta])lc, from that w hich is 
extraneous and Icmporary — whicli can frame and adapt the gr(\at 
lc*ading princijdcs to modern use.s — they are not less worthy of 
study. TlutAve break off, as w^cll aware that we ran add nothing to 
the authority of Mr. 1 fallain on such subjects. 

‘The discourses of Machiavcl iiponjhe first books of Livy, though 
not more cclehralcd than The Vrince, have been better esteemed. Far 
from heiug exempt from the same bias iufavonvof imscrupiilons ]iolitics, 
they ahuund with similar maxims, especially in the third hook; hul 
they contain more sound and deep thinking on the spirit of small re- 
publics, lhan could he fonud in any preceding writer that has descended 
to us ; more iirohahly, in a practical sense, than the Politics of Aristoth', 
though they arc not so comprehensive. In reasoning upon the Roman 
governmenl, he is naturally sometimes misled by confidence in Livy ; 
but Ins own accpiaintancc with modern Italy was in some measure the 
corrective that secured him from the errors of ordinary antiquaries. 

‘ These discourses arc divided into three books, and contain 143 chap- 
ters with no great regard to arrangement; wuntteu probably as rcfieclions 
occnsioiially presented themselves to the author’s mind. They are built 
upon one predominant idea; that the political and military annals of 
early Rome having had their counterparts in a great variety of parallel 
instances which the recent history of Italy furnished, it is safe to dra-jT 
experimental principles from them, and to expect the recurrmice of simi- 
lar consequences in the same circumstances. This reasoning, founded 
upon a single repetition of the event, though it may easily mislead us, 
from an imperfect estimate of the conditions, and docs not give a high 
probability to our anticipations, is such as those intrusted with the safety 
of commonwealths ought not to neglect. But Machiavcl sprinkles these 
discourses with thoughts of a more general cast, and often applies a 
comprehensive knowledge of history, and a long experience of mankind. 

‘ Permanence, accoi^dijig to Machiavcl, is the great aim of government. 
In this very common ^^iment among writers accustomed to republican 
forms, although experience of the mischiefs generally attending upon 
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change might lead to it, there is, no doubt, a little of Machiavel’s original 
taint, the reference of political ends to the benefit of the rulers rather 
than that of the community. But the polity which he seems for the 
most part to prefer, though he docs not speak explicitly, nor always per- 
haps consistently, is one wherein the people should at least have great 
weight. In one passage he recommends, like Cicero and Tacitus, the 
triple form, which endeavours to conciliate the power of a prince w ith 
that of a nobility and a popular assembly; as the best means of pre- 
venting that cycle of revolutions through wliich, as he supposes, the 
5im])lcr institutions would naturally, if not necessarily, ])ass ; from 
monarchy to aristocracy, from that to democracy, and finally to mon- 
archy again; though, as he observes, it rarely happens that there 
is time given to complete this cycle, which requires a long course of 
ages — the community itself, as an independent state, being generally 
destroyed before the close of the period. But, with this predilection for 
a republican polity, he yet saw its essential w^eak ness in dillicult circum- 
stances; and hence observes that llicre is no surer way to ruin a demo- 
cracy than to set it on bold undertakings, which it is sure to miscon- 
duct. He lias made also the profound and imiioriant remark, that slates 
arc rarely either formed, or reformed, except by one man. 

‘ Few political treatises can even now he read with more advantage 
than the Discourses of Machiavel ; and in proportion as the course of 
civil society tends farther towards demoefaey, and especially if it should 
lead to what seems the inevitable consequence of democracy, a con- 
siderable subdivision of independent states, they may acquire an addi- 
tional value. The absence of all ])assioii, the continual reference of 
every public measure to a distinct end, the disregard of vulgar associa- 
tions with names or persons, render him, tbougli too cold of heart for a 
very generous reader, a sagacious and useful monitor for any one who 
can cin])loy the necessary methods of correcting bis theorems. lie 
formed a school of subtle reasoners upon political history, which, both 
in Italy and France, was in vogue for two centuries; and, wliatcver 
might be its errors, has hardly been superseded for the better by the 
loose declamation that some dignify with the name of jihilosopliical 
politics, and in which we continually find a more tlagitious and undis- 
guised abandonment of moral rules for the sake of some idol of a general 
principle, than can he imputed to The rrince of Machiavel.’ 
w With these remarks we close our, of necessity, imperfect and 
^^mcwliat desultory notice of Mr. Hallam’s first volume — the 
most important single volume that it has for some years been our 
duty to comment upon. By this specimen Mr. Hal lam will con- 
firm the solid and substantial reputation which he had already 
gained with all the sound and mature judges of literary excel- 
lence. By his completion of the work with the same care and 
in the same spirit, he wdll enable English literature to boast of 
the first full, impartial, and general \iew of the simuftaneous pird- 
gress of letters in every part of Europe. 
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Art. III. — 1. Letter from PV. R. Hamilton, Esq,, to the Earl of 
Elgin, on the New Houses of Parliament. Loud. 1836. 

12. A Second Letter from the same to the same. Ibid. 1837. 

3. Letter to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., on the Expediency of 
a better System of Control orer Buildings erected at the Public 
Expense. By Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Edward Cust. 1833, 

4. Strictures on Architectural Monstrosities, Siw. By T. Juvara, 
1833. 

3. An Apology for the Architectural Monstrosities of London, 

By an Architect. 1833. 

6. Thoughts on rebuilding the Houses of Parliament. By Arthur 
William llahewill, Architect. 1833. 

7. Answer to Thoughts on rebuilding, By Benjamin Ferrey, 
Architect. 1833. 

8. A Letter to A. fV. llakewill. By A. Welby Pugiii^ An'liitect. 
1833. 

9. Prospects of the Nation in regard to its Nation(d Gallery. 
By Charles Purser^ Architect. 1833. 

10. An Apology for the Designs of the Houses of Parliament 
marhed ^ Phil- Archimedes' ^c. Second edition, with a Sup- 
plement, By VV, Wilkins. 1836. 

W E have lately read (probably in some library for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge) that the wants and pleasures of man- 
kind, productive of th(^ arts, are all comprised in the supply of 
the three great necessities of life, — raiment, food, and habitation. 
The author continues to remark, with equal sagacity, tliat the two 
first of these stiurccs of civilization are unfortunately restricted 
within narrow limits, as nobody can wish to wear above tw'o or 
three coats at a time, or a larger portion of lower integuments 
than a 13utchman. Likew'ise, in spite of the skill with which 
our jiower of deglutition has been enlarged by gastronomy, 
there is still a point — valde dellenduml — beyond which the most 
intrepid gourmand cannot proceed and live. In these, then, as 
he observes and laments, great capitals cannot be indefinitely 
expended; and genius can seldom be either excited or re- 
warded, in proportion to the case of those more fortunate vir- 
tuosi who are employed in constructing or embellishing our 
dwellings. We, indeed, recollect instances in w hich this funda- 
mental law of our nature has been somewhat contravened'. In 
one of the economical reforms of Calonnc or Necker, under the 
old monarchy of France, restricting the personal expenses of the 
sovereign as an example for his subjects, an ordonnance announced 
that, for the future, Ws majesty would graciously content himself 
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with three hundred and sixty-five pairs of inexpressibles in each 
year, being at the rate ol' one j)air per diem^ with an addition only 
of an intercalary pair for the bissextile. Louis XV. had it seems 
considerably exceeded this orthodox allowance. The genius of 
tVciK'h cookery has almost equally extended the powers of the 
digestive organs, in the second branch of this our ^ trinodis iie- 
cessitas.’ Hence tailors, cooks, and dressmakers have always 
ranked higher in France than in any other civilized country, 
and have only recently approached to similar honours in the rest 
of Europe. Rut still the general rule holds good — and though a 
definite proportion must commonly exist between man and his 
coat or his dinner, his house has been observed to vary, as our 
author remarks, rather according to the size of his purse than 
to that of his person. And hence — Q.E.D. — the superior im- 
portance of architecture, and of the sister arts that contribute to 
embellish our residences. 

Fully satisfied with this philosophical view of the subject, we 
wish to }>ay some attention to the present state of a profession so 
important to ourselves, and have accordingly selected tli(» pam- 
phlets whose titles appear at the head of our article as exponents 
of its actual condition. Alas! we find it in a state of war; the 
Greeks appear at an almost interminable feud with the Goths ; 
and the Commissioners suggested by Sir Edward (Just, unsalaried — 
and impitied in their thankless office — have, by their predilections, 
affronted the classic partizans, and probably, by their award, have 
dissatisfied all their eighty competitors, with the single exception 
of Mr. Rarry. ^ Non nostrum tantas componerolites.’ We leave 
that to the authority — as wc hope for llie comfort — of the two 
branches of the legislature, who, desirous of providing, if possible, 
a suitable habitation for themselves, have oiily the hazardous alter- 
native of adopting the plan approved by the Commission, though 
denounced in no very measured terms by undoubted professional 
ability, or the still harder, as well as more tedious, task of devising 
a more competent tribunal. Will each limb of the legislature, in 
this dilemma, resolve to provide for its own respective accom- 
modation, the reformed Commons with brick and plaster, in the 
newest style of our metropolitan boroughs and of public opinion, 
while the Lords arc emulating Kenilworth and l^urleigli/ Or 
will a join^ design, proposed by the lower house and amended by 
the jieers, discussed at a free conferenc’C and re-amended hy both, 
be submitted to the royal assent and to the admiration of pos- 
terity? 

We know not : but in the meantime we are startled at the fol- 
lowing admission, which we fear may be just, and which led Sir 
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Edward Cast to recommend the experiment of free competition, 
with an unprofessional Commission to decide on the merits of the 
rival artists. He, in lys letter to Sir Robert Peel (p. 17)^ pro- 
claims, in a very decided tone, the inferiority of all our recent 
public buildinp^s to the contemporary edifices with which the 
sovereigns of Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, Brunswick, and France 
(even before the three glorious days) had contrived to embellish 
their capitals. Mr. Juvara (p. 9) and his brother-architect, the 
‘ Apologist,’ assent to this provoking statement, and w^e look in 
vain for its contradiction. 

It is not, then, because despotu! monarchs direct the architect, 
or delegate to favourites the selection, expenditure, and control of 
public works, that the fettered genius of the professor is unable to 
attain excellence — for their success has been acknowledged. We, 
on the contrary, wliose j)ublic opinions are uncontrolled — (as our 
artists it seems have been) ; possessing unrivalled specimens of 
(Grecian taste ; expending, at least, (if not possessing,) sums fi ojn 
wdiicih the richest of the continental monarchs might have shrunk 
in dismay ; and abounding, as we daily allow ourselves to boast, 
with native genius capable, if called into action, of the most brilliant 
achievements, admit, however reluctantly, our inferiority, and con- 
S(do ourseUes with new experiments and ^.ontroverlcd theories to 
remove or, at least, account for it. Before we proceed further in 
these darkling ])aths — it must seem strange that none of the com- 
plainants should liJive suggested the very obvious resource of pro- 
curing, if possible, from the sovereigns who have outrivallcd us, 
tlie grand secret of freemasonry by which their superiority lias 
been attained. Why not set the Foreign Office in motion ? A 
protocol or two from Lord Palmerston would, at least, be an- 
swered by assurances of the most perfect amity. Thus encouraged, 
might we not hope that the German monarchs w'ould by and bye 
impart to a fricindly power the mode by which their capitals have 
been adorned? But even in case our diplomacy should fail in 
that inauspicious cpiarter, we might, surely, find out the Parisian 
or Calrnuck recipe for architectural chefs-cT wvirre, by assigning 
one more special commission of discovery to Dr. Bowring. This 
would appear to us a more tlircct method of obtaining the infor- 
mation necessary for our future guidance than any of the new 
commissions — or committees — proposed in lieu of that whose 
award has been so fiercely impugned. For though the j>rofessors 
of art and their employers are aware, like Polonius, * that this 
effect defective comes by cause,’ they arc by no means agreed 
either as to the cause or the remedy. 

Our practice hitherto, as briefly stated by Sir Edward Gust, had 
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assuredly been bad enough. The system liad been to select an 
architect, and devolve (at least apparently) on him whatever re- 
sponsibility might be supposed to attach to t|ie department by which 
the selection was made — wlfether he were appointed by the Trea- 
sury, the Board of Works, or the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. These official judges were supposed unexceptionable ; 
and what real or alleged ultimate failure could discredit the prin- 
ciple of a selection that had rested either on seniority or prior 
celebrity? But had the celebrity, when it existed, been in all 
cases the fruit of prior excellence? and were nof the claims 
of real probity and successful genius superseded by interest in 
more influential quarters, by successful favouritism, or popularity 
obtained by adopting capricious suggestions, or framing estimates 
unfortunately never destined to be realised? Parliament, when 
called on for the deficit, grumbled, but paid the money ; ministers 
apologized, extenuated the amount necessary to complete the pro- 
jected buildings, and the architect still promised Avonders. JOco- 
nomy at last prevailed in the House of C.'ommons ; u(;w plans and 
new estimati^s were prepared to curtail further expense’s by sacri- 
ficing Avliatcver ornaments belonged to the original design, and, at 
all events, furnishing to the fortunate professor an admirable ex- 
cuse against future criticism. In such a nursery tor jobs we can 
hardly wonder that they abounded. The Demon of Fashion, so 
often mistaken for Taste, let loose the favourite architect of the hour 
to improve our castles and cathedrals; similar innovation was per- 
petrated on the law-courts and other buildings round Westminster 
Hall ; marine pavilions and royal cottages arose under her aus- 
pices; and though a better taste has demolished the dull pranks of 
Mr. Wyatt at Windsor Castle, and fire consumed the unregretted 
monstrosities of Palace Yard, yet far too much will still remain of 
the consequences of irresponsible appointments and uncontrolled 
presumption. 

The new Buckingham House, with the expense incurred both 
in the original design and in its alteration and completion, if 
indeed it be yet completed, formed so repeatedly the theme 
of parliamentary efoquencc, that a change of system was felt 
to be inevitable. The experiment of commissioning five un- 
professional gentlemen to decide on the merits of such plans 
as might be produced by a general competition for rebuilding 
the houses of parliament — this novel suggestion was hazarded — 
and adopted. No sooner, however, is their award made known 
than, ^ thick as the leaves of Vallombrosa,’ paragraphs and pam- 
phlets are showered around them, arraigning the judgment, and 
questioning the competence of the tribunal. 
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Many of the disappointed Eighty have thought fit, to appeal to 
an enlightened public; and, however differing on every other 
point, these all agi^ee that professional study and technieal know- 
ledge of the art which they profess; «re indispensable requisites 
for judging of their labours, and could never have been expected 
from an amateur commission. The argument may seem plausible, 
but is in fact unfounded. If architecture aspires beyond the mere 
exercise of a trade, to rank with those finer arts whose predomi- 
nant merit is the influence they possess over the feelings and ima- 
gination of man, its highest pretensions must, like those of its 
sister arts, be subject to general laws, and its best prize f)f ad- 
miration awarded hy an unprofessional tribunal. It may be an- 
swered that it is no wonder we should regard with some distaste 
a doctrine which, generally applied, would give the quietus to 
our own criticism on the poetry of our time ; — and we admit this 
point. Unquestionably, if none but poets can hope to appreciate 
Avitli juslic^e anything that is called a poem, we must forego a 
great deal ()f agreeable speculation, — but future bards will have 
to encounter in their own yeniis irritabile a much severer tribunal 
than ours has ever been. We beg to shelter ourselves — and 
palliate at least the appointment of the Commissioners — by the 
>vell -known answer of Johnson, when pressed by Boswell with a 
similar argument : ‘ VVhy, yes, Sir,’ said the Doctor, ' a man may 
complain of a bad chair or table who never made either in his 
life. It is not his trade to make tables.’ 

The defect which we should most readily have anticipated in 
a synod of poetical critics, is precisely that which more or less per- 
vades the architectural c’ontroversy before us — and it seems even 
to have influenced the Commission in the restrictions which they 
imposed on the competitors ; we mean that exclusive predilection, 
the inevitable offspring of self-love, which narrows the range of 
art, and limits genius itself to some one style. In poetry, as once 
in painting, the professors arc, we believe, still divided into 
schools, each of whicJi grossly undervalues, or even denies alto- 
gether, the claim of the higliest excellence, if not exhibited in its 
own favourite form. The great masters wlioin respectively they 
pretend to adore, knew no such rivalry ; — Milton did not depre- 
ciate the ^ wood -note wild ’ of Shakspeare, or Pope the ‘ fiery pace ’ 
of Drydeii ; but the imitators arc implacable, on the same prin- 
ciple that the party leaders of a market-town hate each other 
cordially, while the prime -minister and his leading competitor 
entertain — (or at least in former days entertained) — for each 
other the most perfect respect and consideration.’ We need no 
stronger proof of the narrow feeling which now animate^ our pro- 
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fessors of architecture than that Mr. Hakewill (p. 15) can see 
nothing in Westminster Hall, the Abbey, or Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, but a collection of * noxious weeds,* the produce of mis- 
placed inefenuity, distortion^* and grimace, which prevent the ex- 
pansion of his Grecian Flora ; while that preterpluperfect Goth, 
Mr. S. Pugin (p. 7), regrets the mistake of Sir (Christopher Wren 
in the construction of St. Paul’s, and on grounds which would still 
more severely criminate Bramanto and Michael Angelo for the 
still more hideous enonnity of St. PeU^r’s. 

In the sister arts that minister to the imagination, the profane 
vulgar, among whom we are candid enough to reckon ourselves, 
have long learned to discard this cant of criticism. A dull poem 
is consigned to oblivion, though produced under the very closest 
imitation of the Epic or Pindaric forms; and pictures and statues, 
admired for their style by academicians, have equally failed in 
arresting the favourable attention of the public. Kach sink alike 
under the fatal anathema, long since pronounced by one of our 
vulgar brotlicrs against le genre ennuyeux.’ The repetition of 
this identical mistake in architecture — unless surmounted, as it 
always has been in the sister arts, by real genius — is precisely 
what we should anticipate from the lone of the present contro- 
versy, and the narrow limits nithiu which thci writers confine their 
admiration. In their jircferenccs, notwithstanding the once allur- 
ing names of Saxon, Norman, or English archit(?cture, our na- 
tionality is not concerned; for, like the more rec'cntly-imjiorted 
fashions, not one of these is indigenous — c‘\cept perhaps the style 
of those square brick-boxes and lids of Welsh slate, with greeu 
or brown doors, white windows, and fau-lighls, conspicuous in 
the S(|uar€JS and streets of our metropolis, and in our large com- 
mercial einporia ; — and, alas ! no patriot upholds that truly Eng- 
lish school. 

On these grounds we lament, with Mr. Hamilton, thc‘ restric- 
tions imposed by ihe Gewernment on the artists who might com- 
pete, as to the style in which their plans for the houses of pailia- 
ment should be prepared ; and we do so after listening atten- 
tively (6 all that has been said about the propriety of harmo- 
nising the new edifice with the three contiguous ancient buildings, 
—no two of the said three being alike. For the Commissioners 
such a restriction was needless ; .since, however free the Govern- 
ment might have left the candidates, the ultimate power of selec- 
tion would have remained entire to them. But to the progress- 
of art* and the general diffusion of its principles, the extension 
of such a competition might have been most favourable, l)oth 
in its immediate result and its ulterior effects. The ultra- 
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Hellenist might have tried — and ascertained — the extent to 
which tlie exquisite proportions of his favourite style could be 
made available for com])licated edifices on the largest scale. The 
emulation of others might have led them to avoid this difficulty^ 
by selecting from the more tractable inagnificenc^e of the Roman 
art^ forms of domes and vaulted halls, less pure, perhaps, but even 
more rich and gorgeous than those of Greece, or at all events 
more easily adapted Ui the scale and use for which the plan was 
\vant('d ; or with a well-morit(‘d admiration of Michael Angelo 
and Palladio, in the spirit of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren, they might have sought, in a more modern form, lor new 
and el<»gant eojnbinations already adapted to public and civic ar- 
chitecture. The Ciolbs would scarcely fail to have advanced 
their claim — and our old domestic buildings would have been ran- 
sacked and reproduced, under the vague d(‘signalion of the Tudor 
style, which includes almost every incongruity we ever imported, 
except monastic and ecclesiastical Gothic, clown to the age of 
Charles 1. Th(‘ nuinlxir and variety of plans j)roduced would 
have cultivated and enlarged the public taster on wider and more 
general principles than it has yet perhaps attained to ; and even 
il*, witli suc h a range ol’ choice before them, the Commissioners 
had ullimatcdy Ixjcui seducx'd to deviate from the orthodoxy of the 
adjoining w’orks of older standing, it must have l)een allowed 
that no preliminary prejudice of any sort had been manifested; 
and the public would hardly have doubted that the decision 
rested on open, candid, and mature deliberation. 

We agree, then, with Mr. Hamilton in his c-onclusion on this 
point, as cordially as wo respect and adinii e the spirit, learning, 
and ingenuity with which he su])])orls whatever opinion he adopts. 
We moreover admire as much, iJ’ not so exclusively as he does, 
lh(^ excpiisite symmetry of art dis])layed in the golden age of 
Greece and her de]}endencies ; but we cannot follow him in his 
depreciation of the Italian, and still less of the Gothic school, or 
Join in lamenting as a corruption of architecture an invention tliat 
extended its utility and application so Avidedy as the discovery 
of the arch and vaulted dome, so conspicuous in the works of 
Rome and her disciple kingdoms. Undoubtedly that invention 
rendered inevitable a deviation from forms which the taste of the 
Greeks had iinjiresscd with a perfection that jiervaded almost 
every branch of art and literature cultivated in their favoured land ; 
but, in such deviation, the principles of admiration and the im- 
pressions of beauty and sublimity on the human mind remained 
the same. It is to these general principles of excellence,’ re- 
commended by Mr. Hamilton himself, in his quotation from Mr. 
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Wilkins, that genius has ever been indebted for success, and the 
duller and more assiduous student in vain tries to discover them 
in the dissection of their details. Wc do not think, with Mr. 
Hamilton, that the misplaced vagaries of Strawberry Hill, or even 
the romances of Sir Walter Scott, would have revived the ^passion 
for the venerable Gothic,’ if its principles had been so capricious, 
its associations so unnatural, or its inferiority so conspicuous, as 
the following cjuotation from Ins letter to Lorcl Elgin would induce 
his reader U) suppose : — 

‘ What is this peculiar charm in the Gotluc style ? what are its ad- 
vantages? where its delightful associations? It is certainly far inferior 
in simple grandeur and massive proportions to its pvcdeccssoi*, the early 
Norman, w’hich derived these cpialities from the Greek ; and it may well 
be presumed to have been in great part the offspring of the overgrown 
wealth of the Romish hierarchy. When those who w^erc receiving un- 
limited incomes from tlic soil, and were possessors of a large portion of 
the most productive districts in the island, had no other means of em- 
ploying their superfluous riches, they set themselves about raising enor- 
mous structures, avowedly to add to the splcudoTir of religious worship, 
hut frequently also to maintain and extend their influence, to display 
their power, and to give employment to a people of serfs. Hence alone 
can we account for the excessi\e profusion of ornament with which these 
structures, grand and imposing as they are, were frequently overloaded ; 
tiers rising one above the other of statues contracted for by the yard or 
ton, clusters of thin tapering columns, with towering arches above them 
beguiling the sight, and substituted for the massive and simple forms of 
a preceding age. Though well calculated to astonish the ignorant, tliey 
gave to the mass of the people a false impression of religious awe, which 
was no otherwise connected with religion itself, than as it served to instil 
a respect and terror for those who presided in them, and who preserved 
by these means a paramo\int controul over tlie architects, and their sub- 
ordinates the painters and sculptors. What other view of the subject 
can satisfactorily account for the gorgeous churches raised in the midst 
of the poorest populations of distant villages ? or for the useless and vain 
accumulation of pinnacles, and turrets, and spires, ramified windows, 
ornamented niches and canopies, falsely delicate traceries, grotesque and 
irreverent shapes, and the profusion of unmeaning excrescences lavished 
indiscriminately over every part of such buildings, offering as they did 
extravagant contrasts of gloominess and decoration, and not unmingled 
with the strangest combinations of Christian and Profane Idolatry? To 
such an extent was the system carried, that it often happened that bulls 
were issued ^ from Rome which served to inflame the pious ardour of 
kings, nobles, and people, by holding forth absolution for penances for 
sin, as a reward to those w^ho came forward with their contributions. 
That this is a correct conclusion is sufficiently evident from the doubts 
which have always existed as to the origin of tlie Gothic style of archi- 
tecture ; if it had been otlierwise — if the towering and aspiring character- 
istics 
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istics of the Gothic were essentially elements of a pure religious feeling, 
how could it have been attributed by someVriters to the over-arching 
groves or wicber temples of our pagan ancestors in the north, by others 
to the Saracens of Spain, or to the mosques and palaces of Fez, by some 
to the buildings of Ispahan, and again to the splendid and monstrous 
monuments scattered over the peninsula of India? Where, then, in the 
present better times, can be the value of associations leading us back to 
those which, witli a few splendid exceptions, were in various degrees and 
forms chicily remarkable for the worship of stocks and stones.’ — Hamilton^ 
pp. 14-1(5. 

Mr. 1 lainilton is undoubtedly supported in these opinions by 
many professional authorities, who, with Lord Orford, imitated the 
details of Gothic art, and neglected the principles on which its 
charm depended ; as well as by those who discovering, with better 
taste, the incongruity with which such ornaments had been recently 
applied, too indiscriminately condemned the original models as 
well as their unsuccessful imitations. But against the verdict 
pronounced by such professors we arc content to oppose one un- 
professional opinion, of an author not ignorant or negligent of 
Grecian or Italian art, science, philosophy, or literjiture, but yet 
f)nc who could love — 

— the high cnibowcd roof 
And antique pillars mas-sy proof, 

And storied window^s richly dight. 

Casting a dim reliijious light.’ 

Should Mr. Hamilton still think that the connexion of this 
gloomy mode of building with religious feeling arises from a false 
and fantastic prejudice, he will, >ve humbly hope, forgive us if 
upon that cjiiestion, as well as the effect produced by Gothic 
architecture on minds of genius and sensibility, we prefer the 
testimony of John Milton to that of the ablest architectural pro- 
fessor that has ilourislicd since the Tower of Babel. 

We cannot allow its inferiority — the inferiority of Cologne^ 
Strasburg, Amiens, and our own Gothic structures — to the 
Norman, or rather Loml)ard buildings Avhich they superseded; 
or discern, in tlie suljsequent architecture of ‘ the Elizabethan 
age,’ superior taste, or an equal knowdedge of mechanical science 
and recognised principles. We believe, on the contrary, as Mr. 
Hope and other recent inquirers have suggested, that the Gothic 
style grew out of the difficulties which in Germany opposed the 
complete d^elopment of the older and more jnassive manner 
of Lombardy, and which the increasing science of the free com- 
panies of architects alone enabled them to surmount. They de- 
viated ^t once from every technical principle of Grecian or 
Italian growth, by adopting in the interlacing of their groined 
roofs a pointed arch, supported by rows of lofty corresponding 
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pillars, and counterpoised by tlie concealed arches of the aisles, 
or by the perforated buttress and its pinnacles ; but surely they 
displayed superior science in mechanical arrangement, when 
they ventured to trust a vast incumbent weight to counterpoises 
so admirably adjusted. N^or was their taste inferior to their 
skill, or less guided by principle. They gained, and they appre- 
ciated the eflcct of, uncircumscribed height, the dimension of all 
others most impressive on the human mind and imagination — from 
which every language has adopted the term si(blimitij, or some 
cognate metaphor. To enhance that effect, they gradually, but 
systematically, discarded all the ornamental horizontal mouldings 
and entablatures, essential to the Grec ian colonnade, hut calculated 
to break their loftier elevation into measured parts, and to cheek 
the eye and fancy in their upward flight. By th<* small and deli- 
cate foliage which in proper tinned masses garlanded tluar clustered 
pillars, or enriched their corbelled ceilings, they created a secMiiing 
distance, which contributed by its illusion to a still greater ap- 
parent altitude. We know that rich (H'c lcsiastic corporations (m- 
couraged and direchHl the construction anef decorations of thest 
sumptuous edifices ; and that men were found among them deeply 
and practically seientifi in estimating the ni(e mathemati(‘al 
problems on wliicli the execution and durability of siu h buildings 
must depend. Under their superintendeiK e tlie ‘ high einbowcMl 
roof,’ the rich tracery, and storied windows arose in lavish pro- 
fusion, commensurate only with the rieh(‘S of their chapters, or 
the piety and credulity of their wealthy rateclium(‘ns ; hut were 
these the men likely to adopt a barbarous and incoherent style of 
building, no otherwise connected with religion, or rather with re- 
ligious feeling, than by iiisj>iring terror or respect for those who 
presided over them ? Such assuredly w ere not the spiritual poli- 
ticians of the Romish church in the day of her asc endency. No 
men, in any age, had more profoundly studied the natural 
feelings of mankind, or the assexiations through which such 
feelings could be most energetically c^xcited or governed. They 
knew that great and unlimited elevation, and lavish ornament, 
seen dimly in artificial gloom, or tinged with coloured light, are 
not only calculated to impress the ignorant with reverence, but to 
rouse in jninds most cultivated by literature and exalted by genius 
the same high imaginings which Gray cjxperienced in the analo- 
gous scenery of the Carthusian forests — Praesentiorem et conspi- 
cimus Deum * 1'hey knew assuredly, as well as their torch -bearing 
predecessors in the* mystic temple of lileusis, the natural and 
universal feeling which connects the indefinite with infinity. 

In whatever age or country such effects have been produced by 
architecture, the patrons who encouraged and the artists who de- 
vised 
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vised and carried such conceptions into execution, displayed more, 
— far more, — mechanical skill, and no loss intellectual refinement, 
than had been exhibited in the construction of the most finished 
Grecian temjdo. The arbitrary principles of art were necessarily 
reversed when worsliippers no lonsfor remained in th(‘ ornamented 
portico and perist>le of the heathen structure, ])ut under the 
Christian ritual were received into the interior halls of the basilica, 
new] y decoratcnl for a less sensual worship, l^hc classical princiides 
of s>iniijetr> and proportion were necessarily sup(*rseded where 
indefinite altitude had been selec'ted as the ()l)ject of attainment. 
But in trut lithe best patrons and admirers of Grecian art itself had 
never been insimsdile to the influenc e of similar associations. The 
torches that shed tluhr in^sterums hi»ht on the fulij^lnous statues 
oi‘ their deities, and the' towerinsf rocks over which some of tlieir 
noblest temph‘s doinlnec'r, unrivalled by more lofty contio-uous 
buildiniTs, alike attest the prlnc iples which actuated the (Jothic 
architects in the uni\ersal impression produced by height and 
obscurity. Reversing the c‘hnrm of symmetry itself by which 
mankind liad been encliantcHl, these innovators sought and found, 
for feelings as strong and universal, a countervailing beauty in 
W('U-seh'ct(‘d contrasts. Tlieir vicdi and minute tracery of tombs 
and shrin(*s, contiguous to the plainer and more massive phu’s 
and arclic's, was not tlie mere wantonucss of )>arhari(‘ ornament ; 
they knew that the column would seem morti inajestie, and the 
tracery stdl finer and more delicate, from this collocation. 

ICxternally they not only rejected the hori/oiital cnitahlature of 
the Grecian colonnade, hut reversed its form, and diminished, 
instead of incrc*asiug, (he proj(,*ctioii of cnery moulding as it as- 
cended to the summit. To churclies thus coustrueled the taper- 
ing tower or lieaven-directed spire were natural and appropriate 
adjuncts ; and so long as it continues to be thought indisjiensable 
that a steejile or lofty belfry should he annexed tc? such, we hope? 
that the stvlc^ will not lie abandoned with whit:li alone they are 
really compatible. In churches of the Grecian or Italian model 
the steeple is never an essential part, but usually an ugly and 
anomalous (excrescence, whether stuck on to the principal fa(;ade, 
or bestriding with unwelcome weiglit the pediment of a portico. 
To these, if orthodoxy would allow' us, we should infinitely prefer 
the dc‘tached towers or campanilU which in Italy arc? occasionally 
erected, as leaving the principal building unericimibcred. Such 
towers, however, are frequently ugly in themselves ; as the forms, 
though adopted in the later time of declining art at Rome, are 
incompatible with the principles of a purer and more classic age. 
The full effect of height can never be produced by a successlo 
of little edifices, each retaining its own definite proportion, and 

each 
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each rising in successive stories on the top of its predecessor ; but 
the immeasurable Gothic spire, or the bold and simple swell of 
the Italian dome, seem to carry the cross or ball which they sup- 
port into 

‘ Regions pure of calm and serene air, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
That men call earth.’ 

The dome, however, requires for its elevation a width of span 
totally inapplicable to the construction of a belfry. 

The enlightened architects who carried Gothic forms to their 
perfection, and invested the scene of Christian worship with such 
associations, did not apply the same resources, or seek for the same 
sympathies, in devising the great public halls, or tiie domestic 
dwellings for purposes less sacred. Even in conventual or col- 
legiate buildings the painted window, the arciied roof, the buttress 
and the pinnacle. Were chiefly apj>ropriated to I lit? chapel and 
chapter-house, or sparingly employed in the refectory. We believe 
that no better or earlier authority than Lord Or ford or Mr. 
Wyatt can be adduced for diffusing such decorations over an 
extensive structure not immediately consecrated to religion. We 
hope they will long retain their place in our churches, for which 
they were invented; but we doubt, as much as Mr. Hamilton, 
whether they can be applied successfully to less majestic pur- 
poses. It would be almost as easy to adapt a chorus of Handel’s 
to a quadrille at a boarding-school. 

What has been called the castellated Gothic, and the early 
domestic .architecture adopted at Hurstmonceaux — and in con- 
ventual buildings long before the Tudors — as well as the varieties 
which were subsequently introduced, arc not refcrrible to such 
fixed principles, and have little value as a style of architecture, 
though often interesting from historical recollections, and highly 
picturesque when surrounded by coeval and time-hallowed oaks, 
in the old park or forest that belonged to them. The engineer, 
not the architect, constructed the true feudal castle ; and military 
skill, not taste, presided even over its decoration. It was long 
the residence and indication of power and opulence ; and on that 
account its characteristic form continued to be retained, though 
perforated with Larger windows, and enriched with clumsy and 
capricious ornament, after the necessity for defence had ceased. 
The quaint devices of tlie convent, and afterwards a profusion of 
incongruous Italian decoration of the later ages, were successively 
adopted and admired in the dwellings of an unrefined but affluent 
nobility, upon whom the eflicient patronage of art devolved when 
the progress of reformation had impoverished the church, and the 
married clergy could perpetuate their name and memory in a 
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manner more agreeable to their feelings than by bequeathing huge 
edifices to the posterity of their neighbours. The almost simul- 
taneous suppression of that scientific corporation of freemasons, to 
whom Europe had been originally indebted for the design and 
execution of sucli elaborate structures, contributed still more im- 
mediately and summarily to their dereliction. The revival of a 
classic Roman style in Italy, (where art had been less progressive,) 
though easier of construction, and demanding less science in its 
imitation, superseded gradually, though in a fantastic taste, the 
bolder and more impressive inventions of the north — which were 
then decried as barbarous and Gothic, for precisely the same 
reason that induced every wine-merchant in Eunqic to discover 
how much new H()(;k w as preferable to old, when Blucher anil 
his army in their Rhenisli campaign had exhausted the reservoir 
at Heidell)erg, and swalloweil the contents of the twelve re- 
nowned apostles. 

No higher principles than those of military defence, convenient 
habitation, or indiviilual display and temporary fashion, had been 
adopted for our civic halls and domestic dwellings ; and none such 
appear to have been applied to them in the sumptuous patch- 
work of the Tudor times, till Inigo Jones and his contemporaries 
introdui:ed from Italy a systematic architecture, not inconsistent 
with the regal magnificence of the palace, or tin? simpler elegance 
of a private mansion. Individual taste and professional genius, 
well worthy of its reward, have indeed been displayed in modern 
imitations of the older fashion ; but the beauty they possess belongs 
rather to the painter than the architect, and those who would 
create it should take counsel from Caspar, Claude, or Rubens, 
rather than from Palladio or Vitruvius. The general character 
and composition of the landscape is at least as essential to success 
as the dwelling which it accompanies ; but, in the streets and 
squares of a town, wc cannot fancy that a style of mere ti'ahsition 
from ancient to modern manners should be entitled to any sort 
of preference, unless when the particular locality appears conse- 
crated to historical recollections of a corresponding date. 

We revert always with pleasure to those unmatched productions 
of the Greeks, which Mr. Hamilton so eloquently recommends to 
the attention of the student. They well deserve that attention ; 
but here also the difficulty of comprehending and copying the 
details of their design is infinitely less, than that of applying its 
principles to modern exigencies. We have no dearth of artists 
who are familiar with its alphabet, but, with a few exceptions, 
their attempts to revive its language have been miserably unsuc- 
cessful. How different indeed w as the mode. of study, and the 
encouragement, by which the Greeks themselves attained the stan- 
dard 
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dard of perfection to which they carried the arts of desi^yn ! In 
architt?(Tture as in sculpture, in the form of a tein])le as in that of 
the Deity to whom it was consecrated, a beautiful type once se- 
lected was respected, and improved for ac^es by successive emu- 
lation, but never wantonly or cfipriciously abandoned, fn)m mere 
tliirst for charig^c, or the pride of oripnality. The simple pro- 
portions of the wooden building in which their ancestry had 
worshipped, remained in their marble temples under every sub- 
sequent modification, whetluir enriched Avith Doric, Ionian, or 
Corinthian ornament, whether bounded by a simjile portico, or a 
basement enriched Avith a surroundinir peristyle of a lumdred 
columns. Approjiriate decorations and ])ropoTtious soon AV(»re 
attained in each of the prcAaillni^ orders ; but, admitting? A\itliin 
certain limits the variations required ))v the local situation ol (vicb 
separate structure, the main principle Avas adlicrt'd to. Perlja])s 
there arc not two ol the edifices we allude lo Avhicli ('\actlv coi - 
respond with each other, and yet llie divtusitv never seems lo 
liaAC been capriciously iiiACUtod. Cadunnis and Iriezes, blockiMl 
out Avithin prescribed dimensions, Avere complotelv hiiislied from 
scall()l diners, afhn' the temple Avas ])nilt, and tlie precise (h'grec oF 
diminution in the flutiiijs, capitals, and entalilatnrc*, were pro- 
bably determined by the <‘ycof the arcliiti'ct, under ( iveumstances 
which then enabled lum more exa<‘tly to appreciate the effect. 
With him — as with tlie painter and the poet— ‘ Quldlihct audeudi 
seiiippr J)iit (^Pijua 'potostriH f and yet all of them Aver<» resIraiiuHl 
from unmeaninjr and random innovation. It Avas, indeed, onh hy 
these a:oAevninj? principles, Avhich are alike essential lo ever) one 
of the liberal arts, that they controlled tlu* llicrhl of ‘‘cnius ; and 
it has been by ne«;lectin«: these, for the narrower rules of tet'lmii al 
dogmatism, that our failure has been rendered so cons])lcuous. 
The very axioms which Horace collects for poetry are ecjiially 
appllcalrde, and haA^e been eipially violated, in this kindred art. 
In her productions too ‘ desinit inphccmrnnVivr formosfi snpcnip 
— ^in them too, with A%ain ambition and in disi'ordant succession, 
late (pu splmdeat nnus et alter assintier pannm' in many a form 
of motley plaparism. 

The increasiri]^ opulence of our cities and fj^reat fominercial 
towns has converted our narroAV and ill-hnilt lanes and crowded 
alleys into broad and spacious streets, and larjje open areas, Avell 
adapted "for the display of all the talent which our architects could 
brin^ to embellish them. Our coup d'essai in Regent-street pro- 
duced at least a noble street ; and, though its component parts are 
often paltry, sometimes preposterous, it is not a dull one. Each 
separate faqade of its stuccoed sham pahices and temples might 
be easily criticised or corrected; but, faulty as the component 
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parts of its variety may be, we cannot prefer the chaste uniformity 
of our suburban edifices, or the newer ])arts of h]di)iburgh, Hatli, 
and our j^rowing watering places, where long rows of shops 
and houses, as dissimilar as possible in their appropriation, — 
the peer’s and th(^ pastry-cook’s, the reading-rooms and riding- 
sehools, — are tortured into strict uniformity, ('xactly of the same 
height, with the same thin ^sli<-es ol pilasters,' the same little 
flourishes of ornament, each jjerhaps with its own sjnall porti(X), 
and a large r in the centre of the (llrisimiy as tiresome as a regiment 
of almshouses or the sprawling Leviathan of an overgrown hospi- 
tal. Again, wlien a spacious area is d(‘stined lor a single large? 
and public edifice, an agglomeration of minute jiarts is too often 
substituted as an ecpiivalent for one grand and harmonious struc- 
ture. No beauty is more conspicuous in the best and purest 
monuments of the Oreciau age than tlie skill with whieli each 
subordinate member of their areliite<‘ture is < ombined in the 
formation of one simple and majestic* whole; — and yet how' very 
seldom have we applies I this leading ]u*meiple with succ’ess, evem 
in the construc tion of edific e's where every part has Iieen evidently 
studied and selc'ctcnl from the works of (bccee and of Imr colo- 
nies. We, in truth, possc'ss few' memorials of that c lassic peniod 
except temple's, choragic monumcjiits, and propyhea ; and most of 
these are on a scale comparatively small, and iucommeiisnrate 
with the sjiaecs as wc'll as with the purposes to which we apply 
them, in the construc'tiou of our complicated dw callings or our 
pulilic? offices. 

In .short, wliile many of our artists and amateurs would direc‘t 
an almost exclusive attention to this justiv ’valued st^lc', we feel 
less apprchoiision of its being neglec'tc'd tlian of its I'ontinuiug to 
be ogregiously rnisapplic'd. We cannot, in fact, c‘op> it in its most 
beautiful arrangements. External colonnades, the luxury of a warm 
c:liinate, c?xcludc* tin? sunsliiiie, of which W'C can so rarely have too 
imieli, from ours ; temples make but indifferent ehurelu^s, and worse 
houses. Windows and chiinnejs have? no prototypes in the build- 
ings of Athens, Sicily, or Ionia. Nor nre^ the ' clisjrcld Dicftthra ’ 
of the Parthenon or Erectheum erpially effec tive w hc'n strewc'd, 
or scattered piecemeal, over our perforated fac;ados, with semi- 
columns or })ilasters between rows of bald and inimmc'iable 
windows. Little Dorian columns, sup})orting an arclieci basemc'iil, 
or surmounted by two or three rows of plain stucco^d stories, 
derive no benefit from being modelled on those of tlie Pecstan 
temples. The beautiful little monimient of L>sicrat('s, faithfully 
copied, has been in like manner perched on the top of (our or 
five of our new churches ; but though we liave ‘ multiplied the 
number’ we have not "increased the joy’ with which its singular 
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elegance has ever been contemplated in its native station. The 
church ol' 8t. Pancras^ indeed^ is a successful adaptation of a very 
peculiar temple to the purposes of a modern place of worship, 
and, but for the incongruous and patchod-up steeple^ would 
retain much of the effect of its original. 

The magnificent porticos, which so appropriately terminated 
the gabel ends of the oblong temples of antiquity with a highly 
decorated entrance, are easily copied, and easily transferred to 
the great central entrances of our modern structures, where light 
is less necessary, or can be obtained in some other direction ; but 
in these transfers the effect is marred, unless they retain the cha- 
racteristic termination of a real roof, and the projection of an 
integral and essential part of the building. In this form the 
Romans adopted it from their Grecian masters, while, in the 
progress of our improvements, we have lately chosen, in more 
than one instance, to exhibit it as an elaborate excrescence sup- 
porting its own thin and detached pediment unconnected with the 
roof, and apparently prepared for the first high w'ind that will 
deign to blow it from its station. Whoever has occasion to visit 
the Regent’s Park will appreciate \he merits of this ingenious 
innovation. When most perfectly executed — with an unobjection- 
able central portico — the difficulty remains of continuing along the 
extended front a richness and boldness of projection and of general 
ornament in unison with such a decoration, and above all, in pro- 
portion to it. Without this care, instead of being an accessory orna- 
ment to the edifice, it becomes a substantial incumbrance, and 
the rest of tlic structure seems an ugly, however necessary, ap- 
pendage to it. We remember on such occasions a criticism once 
made to a friend of ours, who, on his return from a lour in Greece, 
was with Ills servant contemplating a modern building of this 
class. Our friend asked the man what he thought of it. The 
reply was, ^ Why, Sir, it looks for all the world as if they had 
stuck on a row of barracks to one of them there temples.^ 

That the porticos themselves have been admired we need 
no other evidence than the universal fashit>n, wo had almost 
called it mania, for their application. In our suburban streets 
we have seen salmon and mackarel lying in stately funeral under 
Doric pillars, and tripe surmounted with metopes, triglyphs, and 
guttae of the most classical proportions. In some of our fashionable 
club-houses, after every interior accommodation has been pro\ided 
for the members, a portico is superadded, apparently commensu- 
rate, not so much with the building itself, as with the unexpended 
residue of the subscription, and adorned, like the family picture of 
Dr. Erimi;pse> with as many columns as the artist could afford for 
th^ money. While the undecorateU windows are left, like Tilbu- 
. i rina’s 
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rlna’s maid, in primitive simplicity, a portico, the indispensable 
necessary of architectural life, is patched on to every visible wall 
of our rising pseudo-palaces. 

The Athenian style is, indeed, the source and fountain of all 
good architecture, as Mr. Hamilton has most judiciously re- 
marked ; and at the source its waters have been pure and bril- 
liant ; but, alas ! they arc derived from the stream precisely at 
the point most distant from that channel into which we labour to 
divert them for our own wants. Its veiy perfection, in the sym- 
metrical dependence of every separate ornament and proportion 
to the general design, unfits it for mutilation. The characteristic 
beauty of its colonnades, with their frequent pillars, and small 
intercolumniations — especially in the noblest and most majestic of 
its orders, the genuine Doric, supporting, and appearing lit to sup- 
port, their own massive roof and projecting entablature — disap- 
pears at t)nce when tortured into a difterent arrangement. Too 
important for mere dec oration, it cannot, we think, be gracefully 
employed, except Avlicre it is, or at least seems to be, an essential 
and integral part, supporting the structure in which it is intro- 
duced, and crowncid by its own rich and peculiar embellishments. 
When deprived of these, overshadowed by loftier buildings, or 
crushed into insignificance by the ranges of an upper story, no- 
thing can atone for the meagreness and monotony of its effect. 

Alive to the principles, though unfettered by the technicalities 
of art, the masters of Rome altered rather than corrupted the 
forms of architecture in their bridges, baths, and arched domes, 
the obvious models of reviving Italy ; which Michael Angelo, Pal- 
ladio, and others, were destined to apply witli such admirable? 
effect to the civil and domestic purposes of modern life. Natu- 
ralized in England by the genius of Jones and Wren, de- 
veloped by their followers, — and refined by none more than 
by Lord Rurlington, — it deserves, we think, to be well exa- 
mined before we discard it, cither for the fantastic incongruities of 
the Tudors, or the superior purity of a Grecian style which pre- 
vailed when arches and domes were not invented, and temples, 
not dwellings, were in question. No style has been so completely 
adapted to the abodes of modern opulence and luxury, — none in- 
vented in which the effect of richness and graceful grandeur can 
be better displayed in a large or public building, and elegance 
and propriety in a small one. Devised for habitation, there is no 
difficulty in its application, or appearance of imposture in its 
design. Its houses look like dwellings, its halls are civic, and its 
palaces are royal. 

In their compositions also, no less than in the sinpipler edifices 
of the classic school, the artist may learn the pervading though 
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neglected principle on which complicated proportions are so truly 
observed » that complete unity of design marks the limit of the 
whole, in the subordination of every part to tlio general effect. 
Bold projections and rich reliefs remove all meagreness and mo- 
notony. In many things, it is true, a purer and better selection of 
details may still be made ; and to perfect these, would be an under- 
taking worthy of whatever genius a disciple of Phidias himself might 
be expected to display ; but the artist who attem])ts it should be 
eminently cautious not to sacrifiee, even for such an object, tlie 
pow erful and ric h effect of the original design. While the works 
of .lones and Wren remain in England we need not refer even to 
Italy for examples, ec^ually to be found there in the palaces of 
their cities, their suburban villas, or the minor elegancies of the 
Casino, which amply justify our predilec^tion. 

In these, eac^h building has, or may be made to have, its own 
distinctive and ])eculiar character; and that alone would be a great 
improA’'ement. It might be attained, moreover, witliout adopting 
an innovation suggested in the ])ainph]et of tlio ingenious Mr. 
I^urser, on which we are somewhat inc lined to hesitate. Bec'ause 
the metopes and friezes of the anc ient temples sometimes indicated 
by skulls of bulls and r.vms, festoons, wreaths of flowers, patera', 
iSce., thc! sacu’ific'ial rites performed within, he would in like manner 
display tlic^ interior proceedings of every tenement possessing an 
architectural (uitablature — and ho selects an hospital as an c'xnmplc 
of the propriety of his plan.* Assiueclly, a frieze woll provided 
with amputations, gallipots, and implements of surgery, or deco- 
rated with a funeral ])roc!ession from Finsbury to ‘The Western 
(kunetery,’ would lie more ‘ germaue to the juatter,’ than the 
Eleusinian rites from the Parthenon, or tlio wars of Theseus with 
the Amazons or Centaurs. With such a c'ontrivancc wo should 
supersede altogether the already shorn and dwindled generation of 
sign -posts — aiul the? urcluieef ure of our beer-shops might proc*laim 
more intelligibly than oven by a head of Shakspeare or the Duke 
of Sussex, the beverage to be exjiec ted within, and a licence ^ to be 
drunk on the premises.’ Oiir rc^aders’ imagination will readily 
sup])ly the new' devic^es in wbich sculptors might indulge in their 
progress through our various professions. It is, howewer, but 
lair to apprise thc'in, that in painting the experiment has been 
tried. There still remain in most of the ancient towns in Scot- 
land, b'esaies on the walls of houses indicative of the employment 

* StH' the tvat't outitloil ‘Prospects of the Mation in the National Galler\\* 
Mr. Purser objects to the frieze desif^ued for St. Geort^e’s Hospital, because the 
wreaths have nb possible reference to the ‘ purpose of the hospital ^ — ‘ and in ar- 
chitecture every bmlding ought intelligibly to speak its purpose/ Would he have 
substituted a sdties of Wardrops polishing eyes, or Listons carving out new noses 
—or what ? 
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of the occupier. Showers of little white j^lobules shaped like 
tadpoles, but representing tears, are seen to foil over a coflin 
down the darkened f;uja(le of the undertaker ; feet are indued 
with shoes or boots, on the cobbler's ; beer is decanting itselfoin 
graceful curves over the doorway of Boniface — and a tempting 
portraiture of haggises and sheep's-heads denotes the butcher. 
But in spite of the [)ropriety that dictated this detoralive style, we 
cannot recommend it in an ago of literature, when the Phonetic 
system ol the alphabet is daily superseding the more venerable 
hieroglyphics. 

We have desired to express the principles on which our own 
general opinions ha\e been formed, rather than to take part in 
those controversies on the National (nailery, and the composition 
of the Commission that have aAvarded the prize to Mr. Barry, 
which occupy most of the pamphlets named at the head of our 
])aper. Without either advocating or impugning that award in 
other respects, we cian comprehend their preference, and account 
for liis success, from tlie geiicral unity of concc'ption and design 
which pervades his drawing. This may be a beauty too dearly 
purchased; but W(i point it out as one tliat in other instances has 
been most conspicuously neglected ; and we prefer the incorrect- 
ness (‘veu of Vanbrugh himself, when (‘ombiiu'd witli it, as at 
Blenheim and Chistle Howard, to the purest and most faultless 
assemblage of little Greek fa(;ades, sulistituted for a single large 
one, merely because they eipially cover tlie allotted space of 
ground. As for llii' National Gallery, the voice of artists, ama- 
teurs, and the public at large sjieaks, we believe, but cme ojiiniou 
— we, at least, have never luvird a single word uttered in favour 
of tlie building, either per se, or coiisid(ua»d with rel’erencc to the 
niagiiificent [losition which it lias been allowed to occupy. 

We should be sorry to volunteer evani our anonymous services as 
commissioners for const r acting the houses of parliament, and more 
especially to pass judgment on their interior arrangement in the 
plan of Mr. Barry, which Mr. Wilkins has so keenly denounced ; 
for, though we think an unprofessional tribunal fpiite as compe- 
tent to admire the beauty of an elevation as a synod of architects, 
w^e should consult the latter in devising accommodation, ever since 
an amateur friend of our.s designed for himself one of the prettiest 
houses imaginable, and [)rocecded with the utmost satisfaction till 
a stonemason reminded him that he had forgotten the staircase. 

Our voice, however, is not for war,’ and vye think that opinions 
and criticisms, directed by the soundest knowledge, lose much of 
their weight from the needless asperity with which they have too 
often been expressed in the course of this controversy,, In the 
variety of arcliitectural styles proposed and pi^ofessed, we may at 

least 
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least escape from monotony ; but so long as the impatience of the 
public calls for hasty execution, and alternate extravagance and 
parsimony preside over the funds supplied for great buildings, 
it is impossible to expect perfection, wiiicli, as Burke beautifully 
observed of a constitution now so felicitously amended, and to be 
amended — 

‘Is not the hasty product of a day, 

But the well-ripen’d fruit of wise delay,’ 

We had written thus far — and intended here to close our paper 
— when Mr. Hamilton’s Second Letter to Lord Elgin reached us. 
We find in it the opinions of the first, re-enforced with the same 
vigour and elegance of thought and language — but nothing to 
tempt us into taking a more active part in the debate. We can- 
not, hdlwever, omit this opportunity of giving a wider circulation to 
some general I’eflections which ought, in our judgment, to arrest 
most seriously the attention of those with whom the ultimate de- 
cision as to the new Houses of Parliament still depends. 

‘ Utilitarianism is the order of the day; In prctlo pretinni. What is 
it to fetch in the market V Everything is to he gauged by and sacrificed 
to the result : and what result? The fine i^s are to be encouraged, that 
the vulgar, the mechanical arts may prosper, and bring wealth : this is 
by which everything elevated, everything noble, all beauty, all 
that IS excellent is to be measured. True it is that navigation has been 
improved by astroi^^my, watchmaking by the profound investigation of 
the laws of mechanics ; Bramah’s pump is the consequence and tri\imph 
of hydrostatical experiments ; we search with less loss of time and labour 
for coal and other minerals since we have become geologists — and the 
country is groaning under railroads with the progress of metallurgy, a 
greater command of tlie powers of credit, and a deeper insight, as wc arc 
assured, into the principles of political economy. But Kepler and 
Galileo and Newton spent their laborious days, and their nightly oil, 
without thinking of these results ; they were inspired with the pure love 
i>f science — with an ardent curiosity to learn, to know, and to instruct^ — 
and feelirfg that knowledge was power, they left the arts to find their 
own way ; Davy was amongst the first of chemists, before he thought of 
inventing a safety lamp, or of applying his philosophy to agriculture. 
So must we do now — spread a knowledge of what is good in art amongst 
youY statesmen and legislators and the wealthy portion of the community, 
and the rest will instantly follow ; and the mure certainly, the less it is 
avowedly aimed at. 

‘ Our mode of instruction in the literature of the ancients is a case in 
point ; though within a few years there are in some cstablishinents 
striking exceptions to the truth of the position, and there is a dawn of 
still greater improvements. But in general, attention is exclusively be- 
stowed; and at too early an age, on the difficulties of grammar, the 
niceties of criticism, and the law^of prosody ; and much time is misspent 
fti fruitless endeavouars to teach the art or rather knack of composition in 
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languages, wTiicli are no longer of any application for that putpose \ and 
therefore not only useless, but mischievous in its effect,’ froiU' giving to 
tlie pupil the notion, that he is toiling for that which he will^ never be 
called upon to put to account, and which if he were to attempt, he 
should be laughed at for his pedantry. In the meantime years roll on, 
and the youtli has lost all feeling for the real beauties of the books he 
reads, because they are only put into his hands to teach him a know- 
ledge of words, of long and short syllables, of accents, and the varieties oT 
dialects. Though it cannot he denied that some history, some geography, 
some mythology are at the same time taught, these studies are too often 
treated as subservient to a knowledge purely of the language ; and the 
one is so mixed up with the other, “ the drilled dull lessons ’’ form such 
a confusion in the young mind, that he becomes sick of the most “beau- 
tiful works of man, before lie has got half througli them; and the 
natural consequence is, that he throws them away the moment he be- 
comes his .own master. We are too early accustomed to a fdSftiiliarity 
with these beauties to led a proper relish for tlicm, and when we might 
relish them, they pall upon the appetite. Even Homer, the great legiir 
lator of the Greek ininrl, is neglected because too early taught. To leaili 
the dead languages is certainly the first element of a gentleman’s educa- 
tion, but how much better, how much easier would they be- learnt, if 
they were taught, as we taught living languages, and as the great 
learned of piist days w ere %uglit — from simple books, from dialogues, 
from vocabularies, by interrogatories, prfdectioiis, in familiar coMer^r 
tion, by which in a few shoVt years, during which the accompanists 
of this elementary education might also be attended to, and weu im- 
printed upon the memory, such as history, &c. — the ordinary difficulties 
of a strange language would be conquered, a large command of words 
and inflections would be obtained, and the youtli would gradually en- 
counter the higher works, witli ardent curiosity to become acquainted" 
with their beauties — and with a sufficient stock of information to enable 
him to understand, and fully to appreciate them. As it is, how ojiteu 
does it happen, that wliilst engaged in reading the sublime choruses of 
.^schyliis, or the splendid periods of Demosthenes, or the nervous 
harangues and narratives of Thucydides, he is at once brought to a stop, 
because he docs not know who was the father of Agamemnon, by what 
different principles Pericles and Cleon led the people of Athens, or the 
duties and liabilities of a Trierarch. 

‘ We learn from Vasari, in his life of Sansovino, that “ the construc- 
tion of the library of St. Mark at Venice, which had already in his time 
cost 150,000 ducats, was the signal for the nobles of that republic to 
improve their own private palaces ; previous to this great work, their 
houses and palaces were all of one character ; the same ornaments, the 
same proportions, and old fashioned, without consulting the pcculiariti^ 
of the site, or the purposes required ; but after this time the jiublic and 
private houses were constructed upon new plans, and an iinprfi^^ ar- 
rangement; nor was money spared — the Palazzo Comaro alone co»t 
70,000 ducats.” Ought we not therefore also to bear in mind,, that the 
budding which is now under consideration, and which is to he the most 
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important in its destination, and the largest in size, of any which this 
island can boast, is to supply the means of transacting the legislative 
business of this vast empire, and will be daily and hourly frequented by 
the elite of our countrymen, in every class of society ? Whatever it 
may ultimately become, it will be regarded as a part and parcel of the 
intellect of the age, as the model pai' excellence^ the example in cha- 
racter, art and decoration, of what is to come after. We ought to be 
aware too, that there is a certain dependence of genius itself upon the 
public taste, and consequently, that if we give a wrong direction to this 
taste, the former will be equally led astray, and we may be unwittingly 
guilty of checking in their first budding the brightest and most aspiring 
gifts of nature. Let us then be more than usually careful of what this 
exemplar is to be. We are not only building for our own purjioses, and 
for those of posterity, but we are professedly, by the very fact of opening 
a competition, proclaiming to the present and future ages, that our most 
accomplished and best-informed gentlemen have prescribed and judged 
what they thought to be tlie best, and that it was the best which our 
artists could execute.’ — Hamilton's Second Letter y pp. 46-50. 

Mr. Hamilton’s hints on classical education derive great im- 
portance from the fact that he is himself one of the ripest scholars 
of his time ; and as to his arcliitectural advice, whether prejudiced 
in favour of Greek, of Tudor, or of Gothic art, assuredly no 
British legislator, whose vote is about to be called for on this 
question, ought to approach it without giving his most serious con- 
sideration to the views and feelings expressed in the last of these 
admirable paragraphs. 


Arj. IV . — The Dispatches of Field Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Compiled from official and authentic documents by 
Lieut. -Colonel Gurwood, Esquire to his Grace, as Knight of 
the Bath. Vols, II. and III. London, 1835. 

/^UR strict duty, we know, would have been to have attended to 
these volumes as they came out ; had they appeared at greater 
intervals, perhaps we might have adopted this course ; and it may 
seem strange that we should now take up Volumes II. and III. 
When IV. V. VI. and Vll, are also lying before us. This may 
appear still more strange, when it is considered that these latter 
detachments relate to the war in Portugal and Spain, in which 
bur read^s take the deepest, indeed almost a personal concern ; 
where^ the two which stand at the head of this article, are con- 
fined to India, in which country, in spite of anything that l^^s 
been written and said, it is scarcely possible to scourge up either 
oaraelv^s or our readers to feel any vivid or enduring interest. 
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It is, however, precisely because the topic itself is not generally 
interesting that we have selected these two volumes for discussion ; 
or rather, with a view to drawing on them for the gratification of 
our readers ; for, in truth, nothing is further from our thoughts 
than discussing the Indian subjects to which they refer. It is 
because we know too w’^ell the utter impossibility of rendering 
such matters popular, and the disgust with vrhu'li ninety-nine in 
every hundred readers turn from a book (or an article) disfigured 
by suc'ii barbarous names of })laces and persons as fill these 
volumes, that we venture to assure our friends who may be dis- 
posed to skip them, in order to get the sooner to the Portuguese 
and Spanish ones, that by so doing they will lose a prodigious 
mass of curious, lively, and certainly most instructive matter, not 
merely relating to military affairs, but to an infinite variety of 
other subjects, in which every person of reflection must take an 
interest. 

We have already (No. CII.) called the attention of our readers 
to some of the most characteristic features of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s military character — but we had not space at that time 
1o give specimens of his varied talent in writing, and the power 
he displays of grappling"" successfully with every subject, great or 
small — whether it be far from him, or near at hand — intricate 
or simple — familiar to his habits, or totally new to him. He 
describes a battle with the same confidence he fights it ; always 
goes straight to his point, says not a wwd too much or too little, 
and wdien the fight is done, sets about treating with his sub- 
dued enemy, in the same direct spirit of fair and manly dealing. 
On no occasion do wc see him assume anything which is not quite 
reasonable — the least trace of a wish to profit unhandsomely by 
his advantages ; on the contrary, w^e see him staying his poVer- 
ful hand, and ordering his army to halt, lest by advancing too 
rapidly he might utterly destroy his enemy's government, 
which it was not the policy of the East India Chmipany to bring 
about; and yet how difficult to stop at the very moment of 
conquest, or all but conquest. ‘ The fort of Gawilghur,’ he 
writes, ^ is to be restored, but not till the countries ceded are taken 
possession of. It waS' imjiossible to avoid giving it up without 
ruining Ragojee altogether.’ — (vol, iii. p^ 397.) He even seems 
to derive personal satisfaction from making such conciliatory sacri- 
fices to his subdued enemy. In a letter to Colonel Close he saym, 
^ I have the pleasure to inform you tliat 1. have settled?^4he ques- 
tion with the Rajah of Berar, and have given him the fort of 
Gawilghur.’-— (vol. ii. p. 69-) Next, we see liim engaged in 
ilrsentangUug the intricate mysteries of oriental intrigues and 
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Marhatta trickery, compared to which our most complicated 
European diplomacy is plain sailing. But in his hands all is 
rendered simple — the secret motives of the wily and experienced 
natives are penetrated, and their designs counteracted ; after which 
the honest truth and the advantages of fair dealing are urged upon 
them in such a manner, that it becomes as irresistible in regulating 
the treaty of peace, as his artillery had been in bringing the war 
to a conclusion. 

Sir John Malcolm, writing on this point, says, — 

‘ The march of a British force through this distracted country has had 
the happy effect of reconciling its contending chiefs, and of giving con- 
fidence to its oppressed inhabitants ; and the union of all ranks in a senti- 
ment of respect for the English name has occasioned an abundance of 
supplies of every description. The discipline and conduct of the English 
troops have, no doubt, contributed much to this favourable general im- 
pression. But tlic confidence and respect of every class in the provinces 
to the south of the Kistna is in a very great degrte personal to the 
Honourable Major-General Wellesley. To the admiration which the 
Marhatta chiefs entertain of tliat officer’s military character, and the firm 
reliance which tlie inhabitants place on his justice^ the extraordinary 
success which has hitherto attended the progress of this force must be 
principally attributed.’ — ^vcl i. p. 121. 

It is clear to us, and we think it will be so to (3 very attentive 
reader of these dispatches and letters in India, that the mind of the 
Duke of Wellington, even at that early period of his career, was 
in its full vigour, though, probably, the extent of his capacity was 
not fully known even to himself. Jt may be, in one sense, true, 
that during these Indian campaigns, — according to the expression 
of one of his own great brotlier officers In after-times, — ‘ ho was 
only just ripening into a soldier;’ but he must nevertheless have 
heen, in point of fact, and from the first day he set foot on the 
shores of Hindustan, immeasurably superior to the ablest warriors 
and statesmen amongst the natives. So much so, that without 
feeling less admiration for him, (quite the contrary,) w’e cannot 
help experiencing a sort of pity for those quondam formidable 
chiefs, who had heretofore given absolute law to that part of Asia. 
When we sec the Scindialis, and Ragojees, and Holkars presuming 
to draw their swords, — and still more their pens against him, — we 
smile involuntstfily ; just as we do when the hero of an Arabian 
romance is inVitjlved in apparently inextricable difficulties, being 
sure thafcie will get out of every scrape, and that the wicked 
giants must be overthrown. All this it is easy enough for us 
now to back upon, and to say it must have been so ; but it 
is urtia^a]|^bly interesting to have thus laid before us, in its 
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whole details, the worked-out problem of the ascendancy of 
virtue and genius over lawless and unprincipled force. 

It is particularly pleasing to remark the manner in which, 
when a war was over, he invariably acted, as if there never had 
been a quarrel between him and the persons he was treating with. 

When war is concluded,’ says he, • I am decidedly of opinion 
that all anim<jsity sliould be forgotten.’ (vol. ii. p. 15.3.) But we 
need scarcely say that ho was seldom if ever met half way in 
this principle by his enemies ; and still less did he find it easy to 
convince his native allies of the expediency of acting upon these 
wise and generous maxims, so foreign to Indian habits of warfare. 
In a dispatch to Colonel Close, the officer stationed with the 
most troidjlesome of all his allies, the Pesiiwah, he says, — 

‘ I have received another letter and message from Baba Phurkiah ; 
he throws himself upon the mercy of the company, and asks only for a 
place in which liis life will be in safely. 

‘ The war will he denial if nobody is ever to he forgiven, and I cer- 
tainly think tliat the Britisli government cannot intend to make the 
Bi'itish troops the instruments of the Pesliwah’s revenge. You must 
decide wluit is to he done with this person. I have ordered him to quit 
the Nizam’s territories, and not to come near this army. The answer 
of the Yakeel is natural — it is, where is a man to go who is not to he 
allowed to nmiaiu in the territories of the company, or of the company’s 
allies? When the empire of the company is so great, little dirty passions 
must not be sutfered to guide its measures.’ — vol. ii. p. 69. 

This saiTu* P(*sliwali, who by tlio way owed evcrytbiiig to tlic 
C’oinpany and to General Wellesley’s exertions, appears to have 
lieen but an ungrateful .and Ireaclicrous fellow ; indeed, though 
111 strict alliance with the British government, he gave them 
fully more troulile by his intrigues with his and their enemies, 
and by bis ov ii tergiversation, than their avowed antagonists did 
by open hostilities. In order to give an idea of the character 
and conduct of this sorry wretch, with whom, however, it was his 
duty to act, we beg to refer to the dispatch at page 115 of vol. ii., 
ill which nine facts arc given by the Duke of Wellington, of which 
he and others had a perfect knowledge. The whole letter fur- 
nishes a curious picture of an Indian sovereign, and the lengths 
to which treachery, meanness, and rascality of every kind, may be 
carried openly in that country. What light, too, is thrown on 
the Duke of Wellington’s temper in negotiation, when we consider 
that his native allies as well as his avowed foes were, almost 
without exception, such persons as he could w'rite of in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

‘ I acknowledge that I have always been induced to view his highness 
the Peshwah’s conduct as the effect of weakness and folly ; aiad I be- 
lieved him to be sincere in his alliance with the company ; but while I 
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encouraged this belief, I shut my eyes against the facts of which I had 
a knowledge, and which I have above detailed ; and against his high- 
ness’s notorious treachery, which was the theme of all the public dis- 
patches, previous to his signing the treaty of Bassein ; and I considered 
nothing but what I wished to be true, and what 1 knew to be the Pesh- 
wah’s interests.’ — vol. ii. p. IH. 

What follows is not less characteristic of the Duke, who, as 
the dullest or most })rejudiccd reader must see, is at all times 
willing and ready to sacrifice his own interests and objects for the 
public service. In writing to the Governor- General's private 
secretary, he says : — 

‘ From many circumstances I am induced to believe that the Peshwah 
is very jealous of me, and of the influence which he imagines the British 
government maintains through my means ; notwithstanding all "that I 
have done for him, his declared sense of it, and the confidence he has 
expressed. If this he the case, wc shall never he able to prevail upon 
him to do anything which can be beneficial, either to his own govern- 
ment or to the common cause; and if to maintain our influence in the 
Marhatta empire be an object, the sooner I withdraw from the scene, 
and the sooner his jealousy is allayed, the bettor. In fact, this influence 
can be maintained only by conferring benefits on the jiersous who arc 
the objects of it ; and it is now fed and upheld by ho])e — ^biit as soon 
as people shall find that my recommendation is the road to disgrace in- 
stead of favour, they will not follow our fortunes much further. I there- 
fore think, that as soon as I shall have settled everything that I have to 
do, I should withdraw. 

* I certainly have a had opinion of the Peshwah ; he has no public 
feeling, and his private disposition is terrible. I have no positive 
proof that he has been treacherous, but I have strong suspicion of it ; 
and I know that since he signed the treaty of Bassein, he has done no 
one thing that has been desired — either with a view to forward his own 
interest, or the views of the alliance, or the common safety during the 
war. , 

‘ It may be asked, will you leave a fellow of that kind in possession 
of the government ? I answer, I have no remedy ; I cannot take it for 
the British government, without a breach of faith. ^ — vol. ii. p. 86. 

Talking of the national faith, it may be important, before entering 
tipon minor matters, to select one or two passages out of any 
numtier which might be given, by which it will be seen that, under 
alF^iSUmstanc^, the paramount importance of preserving his own 
and the natfO|;)al honour was the uppermost thought in the Duke 
of Wellihgton^i, mind, not only as an inherent sentiment of liis 
own natinre, but as forming the soundest principle of all policy. 
Aft^f'the pg^ which followed the great battles of Assye and 
with Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, 
considering the well-known character of the 
double dealing, that many disputes should arise as 
' ' to 
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to the spirit of various articles in the treaties ; and, of course, the 
general who negotiated those treaties was often involved in trouble- 
some discussions with the native powers, who wished to get more 
than they had a right to. N othing, indeed, can be more interest- 
ing to persons who are curious in such matters, than to watch the 
manner in which this great statesman disentangles the purposely 
ravelled skein of every one of these questions raised by the 
natives, and not only lays bare the whole truth, but insists upon 
that truth being ac'ted u})on. 

On the other hand, it would sometimes most unfortunately 
happen that, on our side, unfair or at least seemingly unreason- 
able pretensions were advanced, not of course by the general him- 
self, but by his superiors, including even the Governor -General ; 
and the difriculty in this case was ten times greater than when 
tlio error lay with tlie natives. For, however wrong he might 
think the (iovernor-General, he could not doubt the honesty of 
the spirit in which the claim was set up ; and it became necessary, 
therefore (as the government at Calcutta ])ossessed the power of 
doing as they jileased), really to convince them that they were 
in error ; a delicate and often a difficult task, rendered no doubt 
doubly delicate from the nearness of the relationship and the 
deep mutual respect and admiration subsisting between these two 
great men. 

A question of this kind arose respecting the fort of Gwalior, 
which we had got possession of, but which Scindiah claimed under 
the 9th arti(de of the treaty with him. It is needless to go into 
the details of this question, — it is sufficient for our present purpose 
to mention, that General Wellesley considered that Scindiah had 
a strong claim to the fort, according to the spirit and intent, if not 
according to the letter of the article — while, on the other hand, 
his brother, the Governor-General, who was extremely desirous 
of retaining so powerful a fortress, took a different view of the 
matter. Cicneral Wellesley’s anxiety, and even distress, upon 
this occasion, arc strongly depicted in his letters: — 

‘ My dear Malcolm, ’ says he, ‘ we shall have another war, and the 
worst of it will be, that these questions will not bear enquiry. I declare 
I am dispirited and disgusted with this transaction beyond measure ; 
however, I can say no more on it. The orders are called final ; but my 
public letters, written in February, show my opinion of it,’— vol. iii. 
p. 502. / ' 

And again at page 514, vol. hi., he adds: — 

* I am disgusted beyond measure with the whole concern; and I 
would give a large sum if I had nothing to do with the treaties of pej^e, 
and if I could get rid of all anxiety on the subject. All wwe 

delighted with the peace, hut the demon of ambition aj^eiis novt- to 

have 
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have pervaded all, and each endeavours, by forcing constructions, to gain 
as iriucli as he can.* 

Throughout the whole series of these dispatches and letters, 
there never drops one word of anxiety or impatience from this 
great soldier and statesman — ^whatever be the amount of dangers 
or of difficulties by which he is opposed — excepting only when 
there is some risk of his being made, however indirectly, the 
instrument of a breach of faith. Then all his patience, fortitude, 
and forbearance give way, and, like the giant in the fairy tale at 
the touch of the magician's wand, his strength is reduced to that 
of a pigmy : — 4 

‘ If Gwalior belonged to Scindiah, it must be given up, and I ac- 
knowledge that whether it did or not, I should be inclined to give it 
him. I declare,* he adds with a degree of warmth which he very rarely 
gives way to, ‘ that when T view the treaty of peace, and its conse- 
quences, I am afraid it will be imagined that the moderation of the 
British government in India has a strong resemblance to the ambition 
of other governments.’ — vol. iii. j). 440. 

‘ I wwld sacrifice Gwalior, or every frontier in India ten times 
over, in order to preserve our credit for scrupulous good faith, and the 
advantages and honour we gained by the late war and the peace ; and 
we must not fritter them away in arguments, drawn from over-strained 
principles of the laws of nations, which are not understood in this 
country. What brought me through so many difficulties in the war, and 
the negotiations for peace V The British good faith, and nothing else.’ 
— vol. iii. p. 488. 

We shall advert only to one other instance in which he dwells 
upon this point, which, after all, is the key-stone of our Indian 
pow'er. It appears that a native cliicf was to bo given up to us 
on our paying a certain sum as bis ransom ; but, owing to some 
clerical omission of a form, the chief was got hold of by our people 
without the money being paid to the parties who brought him. 
Of this transaction he writes thus : — 

‘ The plan of getting possession of Futiy Sing’s person, before 
paying his ransom, may he called what they please ; hut as the “ pataiis ” 
must have brought Futty Sing to Baroda with a small escort, with the 
hope of receiving the ransom, and in the certainty that they would not 
he attacked, it is, in fact, a breach of faith, than which nothing can he 
more unfortunate Jpmd injurious to us. Besides, tlie consequence of it 
probably that Hurky Khan, and a parcel of blackguards 
hanl^ upon the ghauts, and waiting only for Holkar’s signal 
'"t^ vtjteiPqjD^ationS, will enter the Attavesy upon the excellent 
j^*T^niwiing this act of perfidy of the English, and of collecting 
the whi<?h had been promised to them. Thus they will find us 

; i^d vvhatever, may be the result of our negotiations with 
shall be engaged with some of his chiefs, 
do j^trji%ptite any blame to you,’ he adds in his letter to the mili- 
" , tary 
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tary officer of the district ; ‘ you acted with propriety in complying with 
the resident’s requisition, but I trnrnble for the result,^ — ^vol. i. p. 378. 

In the sacred writings there occur few passages more impressive 
than the simple announcement that ^ Felix trembled.* But from 
how different a cause were his nerves shaken ! The consciousness 
of detected guilt shook the frame of the profligate Roman, while 
the mere possibility of his country being, for one moment, sus- 
pected of acting otherwise than with the purest integrity, unman- 
ned the firmest w'arrior of the ago ! 

Most of our readers are already aware, from the perusal of the 
I^ukc of Wellington’s General Orders,’ liow' anxiously he always 
studied to preserve the peace amongst his officers, ttiat he, and 
they, and the army at large, might successfully act together 
against the enemies of their country.* Amongst these letters 
many touches of the same kind occur. Above all things, he ap- 
pears to have deprecated the appeal to courts-martial in cases of 
personal disputes. 

‘ I have long* observed,’ he remarks, ‘ that the subjects wdiich have 
come under the consideration of general courts-martial in tliis country 
are in general referable to private quarrels and differences, with w'hich 
the public have no concern whatever. The character of the officers of 
the army is undoubtedly a \)ublic concern ; but in many instances it 
would be much more proper, and more creditable for both parties, to 
settle these differences by mutual concession, than to take up the time 
of the public by making them the subject of investigation before a general 
court-martial.’ — vol. i. p. 375. 

Again, he observes — 

‘ These courts-martial are distressing indeed at present. Wc must 
endeavour to stop these trifling disputes, and turn the attention of the 
officers to p\iblic matters, rather than to their private concerns. 

‘ It occurs to me that there is much party in the army in your quarter ; 
this must he i)ut an end to. And there is only one mode of effecting 
this, and that is for the commanding officer’ (N.B. it is the commanding 
officer he is writing to) ‘ to be of no side excepting that of the public, anil 
to employ indiscriminately those who can best serve the public, be they 
who they may, or iu whatever service. The consequence will he, that' 
the service will go on ; all parties will join in forwarding it, and in re- 
s])ecting him ; there will be an end of their petty disputes about trifles, 
and tlie commanding officer will be at the head of an incmy instead of a 
party.’ — vol. i. p. 378. 

In the same spirit he urgently inculcates upon lii$' officers 
duty of patient obedience and submission to the government ^t&y 

* The Duke’s Orders, we need hardly remind our readers, v»ere {)nbhi^£| 
rately, by Colonel Qurwood, several years ago, in a single volume, wBIch is> 0gr ought 
to be, in every otficer's possession, naval as well as military, for it an 

invaluable manual of the general science of discipline. ^ V j ^ ^ 
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are serving under, even in cases vv^here the officer may he in the 
right. And truly admirable is the promptitude with which he 
sets an example of the docile spirit of genuine subordination — not 
doggedly, but cheerfully, complying to the utmost of his power 
with all the wishes of his superiors. 

Addressing an officer who had written a testy letter, he says 
firmly, but courteously and kindly, 

‘ I have read with the utmost concern, the copy of a letter which you 
wrote to General Nichols on the 12th November. This paper was 
hastily drawn and dis])atchcd, to say no more of it ; and I strongly re- 
commend you to desire to withdraw it. It contains some strong cen- 
sures upon Mr. Duncan personally, and upon his government ; and a 
hope is expressed in it which I am convinced you never could entertain, 
that the day was not far distant when the government, and of course 
the British interests, would he involved in difficulties. 

‘ An officer in the service of a government, let his rank he what it may, 
has no right to, and cannot with propriety, address sucli sentiments to 
that government, even supposing they were merited, and had been excited 
in his mind by a long course of injurious treatment by that government.’ 
— vol. ii. p. 541. 

On another occasion it would seem that nn officer had ventured 
to remonstrate on being ordered to take command of a detach- 
ment, in consequence of the nature of the force not being exactly 
what he took upon him to think the fittest. The calm but de- 
cided ]nanner in which the Duke reproves this insubordinate 
spirit, is quite a model in its way, of what a gentlemanlike repri- 
mand ought to be : ■ — 

‘ In regard to the detachment to be left here, I intend that it shall he 
composed of those troops; and that it shall have such equipments as 
will enable it to perform the service which I expect will he required 
from it; and in forming this detachment, as well as the division which 
will march from hence under my command, I have exercised a discre- 
tion for which I am aware that I am responsible to my superiors. But 
I do not see any necessity for altering these arrangements ; and I should 
certainly deem it very improper to alter them, only that I might have an 
opportunity of gratifying the private feelings of the officer whom 1 should 
leave iii command here, hy giving him a better description of troops than 
I think will he required for the service. lu regard to your future prospect 
of commanding the corps to he stationed in the Peshwah’s territories, I 
<ificline^ at present, to give any answer uiion that subject. 

. ViijL genelal^ I imagine that it is not intended hy the Commaiider-in- 
Cfiielv that ah officer snail keep his leave of absence in his pocket, in order 
to avail himself of it at ahy moment that he may think proper, however 
inccftiyfemeiit fo the service. But I am aware that there is no use in de- 
tai^injg ^ officer in an employment to which he has a dislike, and there- 
fore Vfa avail yourself of your leave when you may think proper; 
only X i^ueet you to give me timely notice of your intention. In case 

you 
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you should have anything further to say to me upon this subject, I re- 
quest you to do me the favour to call upon me at any hour that may be 
convenient to you. I have the honour to be, &c.’ — vol. iii. p. 138. 

Nothing is more interesting than to observe the very different 
manner in which the Duke himself takes the unmerited censure 
of his superiors. It seems he liad made a report to the Bombay 
gov(»rnment of some circumstances relating to the camp followers, 
the truth of which that government did not choose to take upon 
his authority, but sent him a letter on the subject received from 
an officer under his own orders. In his answer to the ‘ Secretary 
of Covernment, Bombay,’ he adverts to the circumstance in the 
following paragraph, which, while it is as calm as possible, in- 
cludes all the reproof which, according to his views, it was respect- 
ful in him to offer : — 

* I have to acknowledge the receipt of yo\ir dispatch of the 26th Oc- 
loher, which contained a copy of a letter ironi Colonel Woodington upon 
the subject of camp followers. Cpon this subject 1 have only to ob- 
serve, that I miglit have hoped tliat a fact whicli J reported might have 
been considered as true, without the necessity of referring to Colonel 
AVoodington for an opinion regarding its prohaliility.’ — vol. i. p. 494. 

Speaking of a petty native chief, who had failed to comply with 
an article of the treaty of peace, and otherwise behaved in a 
maimer deserving of ])uriishment at tlio hands of his own imme- 
diate sujicriors, hut whieh they appeared unwilling to inflict at his 
suggestion — he writes as follows : — 

‘ As far as I am personally concerned, it is a matter of indifference to 
me whether this man is ])unished or not ; but if it is to he a j)riiiciple 
of British policy to introduce among the native ])owcrs, the allies and 
dci)cndciits of the British government, the principles of good faith and 
political moderation ; and if it is intended effectually to clieck the de- 
predations of the Marhatta powers, not connected with the British go- 
vernment, of all freebooters, it is necessary to begin by preventing the 
nominal servants of our allies from infringing tlie treaties of peace, and 
irom committing hostilities, and carrying on petty warfare under the 
shadow' of the British power, in direct disobedience of orders. This 
object can only be effected by punishment where it is deserved.’ — vol. ii. 
p. 218. 

And there he leaves the question in the hands of those whom it 
more immediately concerns; for it may be remarked in every 
part of these volumes, as a most striking characteristic <)f the 
author, that he never says a word too much or too little — neyer 
exhausts his topic on the one hand, nor leaves his meaning obs^Ute 
on the other — and, above all, never worries liis ])cople with .^ne- 
cessary minuteness of instructions. In short, he takes it for graniect 
that the persons he is addressing have some sense, and 4a 
require to be told m:ery thing ^ nor to have that which #nce 

made 
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made clear told over and over again. The genuine simplicity and 
precision of his style are due^ essentially^ to the simplicity of his 
own mind, and the singleness of purpose with which it is obvious 
from every line of his writing that he was influenced. It is the 
strong sense of duty and disinterestedness which pervades these 
dispatches, — in short, their incidental interest as laying bare the 
writer’s mind, in which, as we conceive, lies the chief recom- 
mendation of the Indian part of this collection. The incidents 
to which these volumes relate are almost forgotten, even by the 
few persons in this country to whom they were e^ or well known. 
But the maxims contained in them can never be forgotten, for 
they belong to no particular country or time ; and they may be 
rendered available for the conduct of affairs, not only by military 
men, and by statesmen, but even by persons in more private walks 
of life. Ilis views, indeed, of everything relating to the interc()urse 
between man and man are so well based, so sound, and so aj)p]i- 
cable to real business, that in reading these dispatclies we perpe- 
tually forgot that they rvere written for any particular purpose, 
and are forced, as it were, to reflect, generalize, and apply their 
wisdom as well as we may, to our own circumstances. 

Every person, who has been engaged in any way in public life, 
is aware of the great importance of reserve, or even secrecy, in 
the conduct of official business ; and those who have not, them- 
selves been so jQCCupicd, can readily believe that almost every 
description of affairs is better carried on where the knowledge of 
its details, while it is in progress, is <M)n lined to those whom it 
directly and immediately concerns. We do not remember, how- 
ever, to have seen the * rationale ’ of this established maxim of 
official life so distinctly rcas(>ned out as it is in the following 
letter. It was addressed to Colonel Wallace, an excellent officer 
in the field, but as yet not much accustomed to the management 
of official business. 

‘ I believe that in my public dispatches I have alluded to every point 
to which I should wish to draw your attention, excepting one, which 
I w’ill mention to you; that is, the secrecy of your proceedings. 

‘ There is nothing more certain than that of one hundred affairs, 
nmety-nine might he posted up at the market-cross without injury to 
the public interests ; but the misfortune is, that where the public busi- 
ngs the subject of general conversation, and is not kept secret as a 
niatter of wurse, upon every occasion, it is very difficult to keep it secret 
Upon that ftotasiori in which it is necessary. There is an awkwardness 
iiif a' secret which enables observing men (of which description there are 
alwaySrplenty in an army) invariably to find it out : and it may be de- 
upon, that w^henever the public business ought to be kept secret, 
it when it is exposed to public view. 

, Tor ^18 reason secrecy is always best, and those who have been 

long 
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long trusted with the conduct of public affairs are in the habit of never 
making public any business, of any description, that it is not necessary 
that the public should know. The consequence is, that secrecy becomes 
natural to them, and as much a habit as it is to others to talk of public 
matters, and they have it in their power to keep things secret or not, as 
they may think proper. 

‘ I mention this subject to you, because, in fact, I have been the 
means of throwing the public affairs into your hands, and I am anxious 
that you should conduct them as you ought. This is a matter whicli 
would never occur to you, but it is essentially necessary. 

* Remember that what I recommend to you is far removed from mys- 
tery ; in fact, I recommend silence upon the public business upon all 
occasions, in order to avoid the necessity of mystery upon any.’ — vol. 
iii. p. 563. 

Colonel Gurwood takes occasion, but much too seldom, to 
introduce short notes of his own, in order to elucidate circum- 
stances which the text of the letters does not explain. We greatly 
wish that he would be less diffident on this score, since he must 
have ample means, in consequence of his communications with his 
illustrious chief, independently of his own extensive professional 
knowledge, to furnish us with many valuable anecdotes and traits 
of character relating to the persons to whom the dispatches 
are addressed. Ilow much, for exanude, is the interest of this 
friimdly and important letter of the Duke’s enhanced by the fol- 
lowing truly military story, which Colonel Gurwood has intro- 
duced about Col. Wallace : — 

‘ A characteristic trait of this officer is recollected by those who 
served with the army in the Deccan. At tiie siege of Ch'iwilghiir, he 
had been charged with the execution of certain details necessary to the 
capture of that place. A licavy gun had been directed to be conveyed 
by night to an important point, and its transiiortation over the most 
rugged mountaiu so long bafHed all endeavours, that the artillery 
officer, in despair, rc]Jorted the accomplishment of it to be impossible. 
“ Impos'.sible, Sir!^^ exclaimed Colonel Wuilace, who had all his 
life maintained the most rigid adherence to obedience ; “ impos- 
sible ! lot ns He then called for a light, pulled the instructions 

from his pocket, and liaviug read them, said, “ Oh 710, not impossible ; 
the order is positive ” The result evinced the efficacy of the order, and 
also afforded another proof that implicit obedience, when accompanied 
by devoted zeal, will in general overcome every difficulty.’ — vol. iii. 
p. 563. — Note, 

There has occurred a curious circumstance respecting this pub- 
lication^ which we ought to have mentioned sooner, as it materially 
affects not only the reader’s interest in the work generally, but his 
comfort and convenience in its perusal. It appears from the pre- 
face to the third volume, that after the first was published, and 
the greater part of the second printed, a further collection of 

papers 
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papers was placed in the hands of Colonel Gurwood. All of 
these, had he received them sooner, would of course have been 
woven into the first two volumes ; and, in order to read the 
whole book with advantage, it is necessary to mark off the new 
documents on the dated index at the beginning of Vol. III., 
and peruse eacli after the letter of immediately preceding date 
in Vol. I. or II. This inconvenience, however, will no doubt 
disappear in the new edition which we see advertised. 

Colonel Gurwood, however, is mistaken when he says, in allu- 
sion to these additional documents, that ^ the repetition may 
not interest the general reader at least we have found, in almost 
every one of these fresh letters, some new and pleasing light 
thrown upon the subjects treated of in the old ones. In- 
deed we cannot conceive anything more interesting than the 
different manner, or rather different shades of maimer — (for the 
same sincerity pervades them all) — in which the Duke addresses 
the many different persons to whom it is his duty, or his plea- 
sure, or for the advantage of the service in some way, to 
detail the transactions in which he is engaged. We are thus 
furnished with a very considerable variety of new views of each 
transaction, and at length come to sec it with a degree of dis- 
tinctness which it would be impossible to derive from any letter 
addressed to a single individual. According to the relative 
station of the person he writes to — the degree of intimacy 
between them — the extent of his correspondent’s experience 
and abilities — the obligation he is under to be jiarticular in his 
report — or that he is at liberty to generalize, he, of course, writes 
with more or less confidence, or minuteness, or familiarity. We, 
however, enjoy the benefit of ail these phases of the writer’s mind ; 
and the advantage and pleasure of thus getting so completely 
behind the scenes is very great. To the Governor- General he writes 
officially and formally ; to the Governor-Gencrars private secretary 
he writes demi-officially, and relates a great many things, and 
enters into innumerable discu.ssions, which we presume were not 
intended, at all events in the first instance, for the council board, 
and still less for their present fortunate publicity. Occasionally 
he writes, about the very same matters, quite privately to the 
Cbvemor-Gieneral, as his brother, — Dear Mornington,’-— or to 
the Horfr 'Henry Wellesley (now Lord Cowley), — ^ My dear 
Henry.’ Amd on the same day that he sends off these letters, 
he probably writes an official one to Colonel Close, begin- 
ning ^Sir,’ accompanied by another intended for his confidence, 
banning, ^ My dear Colonel.’ He adopts the same course with 
his second in command. Colonel Stevenson, in the field with him, 
pt near him# and with his own commanding officer. General Stuart, 

at 
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at the distant presidency of Madras. For it is very curious to 
learn, that during the whole of the mighty wars which he carried 
on in India, and during the still more difficult operations in which 
he was engaged in negotiating the treaties of peace and in arranging 
the countries afterwards, he was not strictly the Commander-in- 
Chief of his own army, but all the time nominally under a senior 
officer stationed at Madras. 

It was of course provided for by the Governor- General that 
the efficient leader should not be interfered with by the mere 
official Commander-in-Chief ; but the interesting and highly- 
instructive point for military men to observe is, that although 
General Wellesley was really and truly charged with the ex- 
clusive conduct of the war, and with the multifarious diplomatic 
arrangements connected therewith, lie never for a moment pre- 
sumes uj)on this lofty authority vested in him by the sagacious 
Governor- General, but throughout the whole campaign goes on 
corresponding with and reporting to General Stuart, with the 
most unaffected respect, according to the strictest forms of mili- 
tary etiquette. General Stuart, on his side, appears to have 
behaved with singular discretion and good taste. An inferior 
mind might have been jealous of the prodigious success of an 
officer his inferior in rank ; but that no such feeling entered his 
breast is evident from the following expressions in one of the 
Duke’s letters to him, and which shows, by a pleasing sort of 
reflected light, that General Stuart had very early made the dis- 
covery of that transcendent ability which the world at large were 
not aware of till many years afterwards : — 

‘ I hud yesterday,’ says he, ‘ the honour of receiving your letter 
of the 20th, and two letters of the 22iid, of March. 

‘ I must first take the liberty of expressing my acknowledgments for 
the handsome manner in which you have hecii pleased to notice my 
services in your dispatch to his Royal Highness the Uuke of York and 
to His Majesty’s ministers. 

^ In the course of the operations intrusted to me, I certainly had dif- 
ficulties to encounter, which are inseparable from all inilitary service in 
this country. But I enjoyed an advantage which but few have had in 
a similar situation ; I served under the immediate orders of an officer 
who was fully aware of the nature of the operations to be performed, 
and who, after, considering all that was to be done, gave me his full 
confidence and support in carrying into execution the measures which 
the exigency of the service might require. Under these circumstances, 
I was enabled to undertake everything with confidence ; and if I failed, 
I was certain it woidd be considered with indulgence. 

‘ I declare,’ he adds, with the true warmth of a generous mind, ‘ that 
f cannot reflect upon the events of the last year without feeling for you 
the strongest sentiments of gratitude, respect, and attachment; and to 

have 
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have received tliese marks of approbation has given me more real satis- 
faction than all I have received from other quarters,’— vol. iii,, p. 506. 

Surely Colonel Gurwood will agree with jw thinking that 
we ought to be told by him who tjie officer wasi and what be- 
came of him, who drew forth such strong expressions of regard 
from the Duke of Wellington. We trust that he receded, some 
substantial reward from tlie Company* to increase the comforts 
of honourable repose on his laurels* enjoyed by our Indian heroes 
in that European Elysium of Asiatics — the stre,ets north of Car 
vendish and Portman Squares — ^yclep’d ^ Little Bengal,’ 

We must confess that* when these volumes were first an- 
nounced* we did not venture to anticipate the connected and 
dramatic interest wdiich they assume when read consecutively* and 
by virtue of which we are told the whole story* with almost as 
little break as if the Duke had actually undertaken to write Com- 
mentaries of his wars* in imitation of a high autlioi;ity. The title 
of commentaries y indeed* might have suited the book better than 
this oi dispatches ; and though that word must have provoked a 
dangerous comparison in any other case* the companionship of 
Caesar and Wellington would certainly not have appeared unsuit- 
able. At the same time wc have no manner of doubt that the 
Duke has done better to authorize the publication of the letters 
he actually wrote on the spur of the moment* when he was full 
of his subject, and possessed of an infinite mass of information 
which must long since have passed from his memory. Nor 
must we here forget our obligations to CA)lont4 Gurwood, with 
whom the idea of giving this coUectioii to the world originated ; for 
it will be obvious to any one who considers the variety, and con- 
sequently* various sources* of its materials* tliat had the present time 
been allow^cd to pass* no compilation nearly so complete could ever 
have been made. In reading these dispatches, we are carried along 
with the general from day to day — we become his companions — 
we live in his tent — we are present at every interview with Scin- 
diah's Vakeels — on a march* we listen while his scouts are making 
their rei>orts — in his study, wc look over his shoulder and see what 
he writes to his brothers* or to his equally confidential friends, 
Elphinstone, Malcolm, and Barry Close — or in the bustle of war* 
we- hear him giving orders to his gallant second in command* 
Colonel Stevgpson, for the battle next day. We are told all the 
details by the army is fed, and clothed* and paid — ^\ye learn 
the dif]Sculties of getting up huge supplies of rice*, and the stilj 
greate^ difficulty of getting up those numberless lacs of rupees* 
without which* as he frequently says* ^ the war cannot be earned 
on.’ We We , admitted into Tiis private consultations with bis officers 
aa to the discipline of the army, and, what is still more interest* 
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ingand important, we have laid before us the method of disci- 
plining, so to call it, the native courts with which were in 
alliance. S(»ne of these were to be coaxed — some to be threatened 
—some to be deliberitely bribed ; and we venture to that 
in the whole coursh df recorded diplomacy^ there cannot b^ found 
a series of doonments ito curious as some of those to which wo 
have just alluded ; we mean, particularly, the dispatches addressed 
to the political tesideutS at the courts Of Poonah and Hyderabad, 
and at tlie rWirfrari# of ^rindiah and the Rfyah of Berar. In 
short, it is quite a mista^ to suppose that the contents of this 
book are at all^similar to those brilliant, but often unsatisfactory 
official documents, which we may remember to have seen printed 
in the ‘ Gazette,’ from time to time, during tlie war, when it 
became necessary U) communicate to the public some striking 
result: Here wfe have dSIZ?/ accounts transmitted to yncernmont 
and to a number of its functionaries, military and civil, in order 
not only to keep them in full acquaintance with all that had 
passed, and was actually going on, but with what it was proposed 
to do, and why. I’lius we are admitted completely behind the 
curtain, and are allowed to sec the minutest workings of the ma- 
chines of war and diplomacy, as well as their grander operations. 
Here we have the whole system displayed before us under a hun- 
dred different aspects, by one of the most competent witnesses 
that ever lived, an actor in the scenes, and one of whose perfect 
candour and integrity it is impossible for any man not **to feel 
convinced before he has read a dozen of the letters. 

We suppose there are few persons so pacifically t1isp()se<l, as 
not to take an interest in knowing what directions the Duke of 
Wellington would give to an officer under him how to fight a 
battle with a regular army of the natives. Writing to Colonel 
Stevenson, he says — 

‘ There are three lines of operation to be adopted ; to attack the 
enemy, to stand his attack, or to draw off towards me. Supposing you 
determine to have a brush with them, 1 recommend wluit follow s to 
your consideration. Do not attack their positions, because they alw ays 
take up such as are confoundedly strong and dilficnit of access ; for which 
the banks of the numerous rivers and nullahs afford them every facility. 
Do not remain in your own position, however strong it may be, or how- 
ever well you have intrenched it, but when you shall hear that they are 
on thrir marj^Jo’litack you, secure your baggage, and move out of 
your camp. ‘ find them in the common disorder of march; 

they will to form, which, being but half-disciplined troops, 

is necessary . them. At all events you will have the advantage of 

making the attack ground which they wip not have chosen for the 
bi^tle» A part of thrit troops only will be engaged ; and it is possible 
you wiH/j^n an eaiay victory. Indeed, according to this niode^ you 
you tmu NO. cxv. H might 
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might xhoose the field of battle some days before, and might meet them 
on that very ground. 

* There is another mode of avoiding an action, which is, to keep con- 
stantly ill motion ; hut unless you come towards me that would not 
answer. For my part I am of opinion, that; after the heating they re- 
ceived on the 23rd of September (the battle of Assye), they are not 
likely to stand for a second ; and they wdll all retire with precipitation. 
But the natives of this country are rashness personified ; and I acknow"^ 
ledge that I should nut like to see again such a loss as I sustained on 
the 23rd September, even if attended by such a gain.’ — vol. iii. p. 329. 

So much for the contact of regular troojis — what follows refers 
to one of those formidable bodies of freebooters which at that time 
overran and scourged the country, and which, indeed, during all 
times of Indian history, antecedent to the? period when the British 
government set seriously about suppressing this monstrous oppres- 
sion, formed the crying evil of oriental misrule. 

‘ The account you give of the stale of Ilolkar’fe anny,’ says he, in a 
letter to Lord Lake, the commandcr-in-chicf of the army iu the north, 
‘ it. very satisfactory. I have served a good deal in this part of India 
against tliis descriiitioii of frechoolcr ; and I think that the .best mode 
of operating is to press him with one or two corps capable of moving 
w'ith tolerable celerity, and of such strength as to render tlic result of an 
action by no means doubtfid, if he should venture to risk one. There is 
hill little hope, it is true, that he will risk an action, or tliat any one of 
tliese corps will come up with him. '|’lic effect to he produced by this 
mode of operation, is to oblige him to move constantly and with great 
celerity. When reduced to this neixssity, he cannot venture to stop to 
plunder die country, and he does comparatively little mischief: at alt 
events, die sulisistcncc of his army becomes difficult and precarious, the 
horsemen become dissatisfied, they perceive that their situation is hope- 
less, and they desert in numbers daily. The freebooter ends by having 
with him only a few adherents; and he is reduced to such a state as to 
1)C liable to be taken by any small body of country horse, which arc the 
fittest troops to he then employed against liim. 

‘ In jiropijition as the body of our troops, to be employed against a 
freitbootcr of this description, have the power of moving with celerity, 
will sucli freeboiitcr he distressed. Whenever the largest and most 
formidable bodies of them arc hard pressed by our troops, the village 
])eople attack them upon their rear and flanks, cut off stragglers, and 
will not allow a man to enter their villages ; because their villages being 
in some degyee fortified, they know wxll tfiat the freebooter^ dare not 
wait the lirrf'e which would be necessary to reduce them. When this is 
the case, all their means of suhsistcncc vanish, no resource remains ex- 
cepting to separate ; and even this resource is attended by risk, as the 
village Jieoplc cut them off on their way to their homes.’ — ^vol. iii.p.' ^86. 

By far the greattu’ niffiber of these dispatches, as may well |je 
supposed, relate either xo successful operatioits, or to measur^li 
more or less calculated to secure success, in the event ^ almcwit 

. . * .. cvCTy 
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fevery contingency likely to occur. It is not possible within our 
limits^ eyen to refer to more than a few of the most important 
of these. But we cannot resist the temptation of quoting a |ew 
sentences from a private communication to Colonel W^allaco^ in 
wliich a detailed account is given of the retreat of Colonel Monsom 
one of the most unfortunate affairs which ever occurred to tarnish 
the renown of the British arms in India. 

The Duke vras never a man to sit down and lament to no 
purpose over ^ past disasters — and addressing a friend, who held 
a command where the troops might be called upon to act under 
similar circumstances, his words arc as follows : — 

*The Coimnaiider-iu-Chicf has taken the field) and it is to be hoped 
that he will have an early opportunity of wiping away the disgrace which 
we have suffered. It is worth while to revie-w the transactions, in order 
that we may see to what these nxisfortnncs ought to he attributed, that in 
future, if possible, they may be avoided. In the first place, it appears 
that Colonel Mouson’s corps was never so strong as to be able to engage 
Holkar’s army, if that chief should collect it ; at least, the Colonel was 
of that opinion. Secondly, it appears that it had not any stock of pro- 
vjaions. Thirdly, that it dcpcinlcd for provisions upon certain rajahs, 
who urged its advance. Fourthly, that no measures whatever were taken 
by British officers to collect provisions either at Boondy or Kota, or even 
at Rampoora, a fort belonging to us, in which we hail a British garrison. 
Fifthly, that the detachment w as advanced to such a distance, over so 
many inq)assablc rivers and nidlalis, witliout any l)oats collected, or posts 
U])on those rivers ; and, in fact, that the detachment owes its safety to 
the rajah of Kota, w^ho supplied them with his boats. 

* The result of these facts is an opinion, in my mind, that the detach-* 
incnt nmst have been lost, even if Holkar had not attacked tliem with his 
infantry and artillery. In respect to the conduct of ibe operations, it is 
my opinion that Monsou ought to have attacked Holkar in the first 
instance. If he chose to retire, he ought to have been the rear-guard 
with his infantry, and to have sent the irregular horse aw ay with the bag- 
gage. When he began to retreat, he ought not to have stcjppcd longer 
than a night at Muckupdra ; because he must have been certain that the 
same circumstances which obliged him to retire to Muckuudra w’ould 
also oblige him to (piit that position. The dilferencc betw^een a good and 
a bad military position is nothing when the troops are starving. The 
same reasoning holds good respecting Monson’s halt at Rampoora, unless 
he intended to fight : as he had been reinforced, he ouglit to have fallen 
hack till he \ras certain of his supplies ; and hiiving waited till Holkar 
approached him, and particularly as Holkar’s army w as not then in great 
strength in infantry and guns, he ought to have vigorously attacked him 
Wore he retired. When his piquets were attacked on the Banas, he 
QPght tQ h«tve supported them with his w hole corps, leaving one battalion 
on the northern bank, to take care of his l)«ggage : and if he had done 
he pmhably would have gained a victory, w^ould have saved his bag-* 

(p|0, and regained his honour* 

. H 2 We 
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‘ Wc have some important lessons from this campaign. First ; we 
should never employ a corps on a service for which it is not fully equal. 
Secondly ; against the Marhattas in particular, but against all enemies, * 
wc should take care to be sure of plenty of provisions. Thirdly ; ex- 
perience has shown us that British troops can never depend upon rajahs 
or any allies, for their supplies. Our own officers must purchase them ; 
and if we should employ a native in such important service, we ought to 
see the supplies l)efore we venture to expose our troops in the situation 
in which wc may want them. Fourthly ; when we have a fort which 
can support our operations, such as Rampoora to the northward, or 
Ahmednugger or Chandore in your quarter, we should immediately 
adopt effectual measures to fill it with provisions and stores in case of 
need. Fifthly ; when we cross a river likely to be full in the rains, 
we ought to have a post and boats upon it; as I have upon all the 
rivers south of Poonah, and as you have, I hope, upon the Becmah 
and the Godavery. 

‘ In respect to the operations of a corps in the situation of Monson’s, 
they must be decided and quick ; and in all retreats, it must be recol- 
lected, that they are safe and easy, in proportion to the number of at- 
tacks made by the retreating corps. But attention to the foregoing ob- 
servations will, I hope, prevent a British corps from retreating.* — vol, ii. 
p. 389. 

How Gom])lete and how delicately given, is this lecture of 
consummate wisdom and prudence ! 

There is nothing in these volumes which excites our interest 
more, than the power which the writer c^xhibits of abstracting* his 
mind from the crowd of objects by which he was surrounded, and 
applying his faculties to the particular point to which, for the time 
being, it was his most immediate duty to attend, and which must 
have seemed to those about him. to be the only thing he cared for 
in the world. Whether it be to anticipate, and if possible, pre- 
vent, the evils of famine — (vol. iii. p. 330) ; or to devise means 
for * alleviating the misery of the inhabitants when that dreadful 
scourge of India had fallen upon them — (vol. ii. p. ^2lO(2) ; or 
to lay all the particulars of an important treaty of peace before 
the Governor-General — (vol. i. pp. 357-361) ; to discuss the most 
intricate questions of exchanges— (vol. iii. p. 321, and vol. ii. 
p. 210) ; to regulate the currency of his camp — (vol. ii. p. 450) ; 
ot to enter minutely into extensive and complicated questions of 
finance (see a long and curious letter to Lord W. Bentittck on 
this subject, vol. ii. p. 234) ; or to chalk out the, plan of a cam- 
paign*— *(vol. ii. p. 232) ; to describe the operations of a siege— 
(vol. i. pp. 351-334) ; or to descend to the details of the formation 
of a body of cavalry — (vol. iii. p. 357) ; or to report the particulars 
of a forced marcli of sii^y miles in thirty -two hours, with a fight 
at the end of it — (vol. ii. pp. 97. 100) ; with a hundred other 
topics, — It is all one to him, for each and all of these services are 

described 
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described with a dc^ee of familiarity and spirit, only equalled by 
the energy with which they were undertaken and executed. 

It is pleasing to notice the gentleness of the expressions in which 
the strongest and most positive orders are couched. He scarcely 
ever uses the word ^ order and the word ^ command/ or even 
^ desire,’ is not to be found anywhere. It is always ^ I request 
you will do so and so ‘You will be so good as to do so and so.’ 
See, for instance, vol. hi. pp. 370^ 379:. *395. Neither does it 
matter whether he is writing to the Governor -General, at Cal- 
cutta, — or to the Commander-in -Chief, at Madras, — or to a 
native rajah, — or to one of his own officers commanding a detach- 
ment, — or, finally, to one of his own familiar friends and coad- 
jutors ; — the same uniform mildness in the expression, accompanied 
with clearness and force of diction, pervades the whole. Even when 
it is manifest that he is highly displeased with some blundering 
blockhead, whether high in office or in a subordinate station, he 
appears to take the utmost care to avoid wounding the feelings 
of any man ; or, if it be necessary to find fault, it would seem 
to be his study to inflict the minimum of punishment necessary 
to accomplish the salutary purpose in view. Nothing seems to 
give him more pleasure than making up a quarrel. The fol- 
lowing sentence shows how well he understands the springs of 
human nature. He is speaking of two natives who were at 
daggers drawn, and whom it was important to bring to good 
terms: — ‘In order to bring the parties to a decent state of re- 
conciliation and friendship, it will be n^^Jessary to save the 
honour of both parties, and that there should be no formal 
stipulation.’^ — (vol. i. p. .547.) On another occasion, when two 
British officers, one in charge of the civil arrangements of a 
district, the other of the military, were not on cordial terms, 
he writes to one of them as follows : — ‘ This arrangement will be 
convenient, as it will save you much time and trouble ; — provided 
there is a perfect understanding between you and Colonel Walker, 
and a sincere desire on both sides to carry on the service, and no 
wish in either to rjiisc his individual personal consequence above 
that of the other, all will go right, and the natives will not perceive 
that there is a divided authority,’ — (vol. i. p. 548.) 

The delicacy with which, in the above passage, he hints at the 
tendency amongst officers so situated to put their own consequence 
before the interests of the public service, is singularly adroit ; but 
we could quote a hundred instances of similar good feeling and 
dexterity in his discipline. 

In defending his officers unjustly attacked, or in supporting 
their just claims lb advancement, or to remuneration for losses 

incurred 
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incurrc<l in tho course of the public service, he displays a degree 
of generous warmth which must have greatly attached both officers 
and men to him : — 

‘ T am concerned,’ he says, in answering a letter from the Bombay 
government, ‘ to inform you, that Captain Mackay was killed in the 
action of the 23rd September (Assyc). It was unfortunate that 1 was 
not at first apprized of the precise objections to Ca])tain Mackay ’s ac- 
counts, because I could, by return of post, have transmitted the declara- 
tion in honour retpiired from him by the regulations of the Bombay 
government. Al) I can now say on the subject is, that as far as it is 
possible for one man to answer for another, I will answer for Captain 
Mackay, tliat the money laid out was honestly and fairly laid out for the 
public service, and that Captain Mackay derived no benefit fr(jm it 
whatever.’ — vol. iii. p. 333. 

The same amiable anxiety is well shown in the following ptra- 
graph, relating to an officer of high and estimable charactei\, the 
late General Macauley : — 

‘ I do not recollect,’ he -writes, ‘ whether anything was done respect- 
ing Major INlacauley. There is not a doubt hut that the mode in which 
lie broiiglit forward his proposition regarding the tobacco was unguarded. 
But Major Macauley is an lioiiest and deserving servant of tbe public ; 
one who, I know, is attacih’d personally to the Governor-General, and 
to the good principles of government in India; and it is evident he lias 
felt the censure wbicli be has received. The explanation h(‘. has given 
of his conduct is satisfactory, and tlicre is nothing against him, except 
that lie did not at first sufficiently cx])I«in the transaction whicli ho 
brought under the view of the Governor-General. That being the case, 
he no longer deserves the censure of the government; and as it is cer- 
tain that these censures never fail to damp the zeal and cool the attach- 
ment of the public servants of the government — and as the attachment 
of a man such as Macauley must always be of use, I most anxiously 
recommend that some measure may be adopted to soothe his feelings. 
In fact, if it be true that Macauley did not deserve the censure, and 
received it only because he made an eiToncuus or imperfect statement 
of a transaction in which he had been concerned, which I believe to be 
the case, to recall or cancel tlie censure is only a matter of justice.^—r 
vol. ii. p. 473. 

We may here take notice of a small circumstance, similar in 
taste and feeling to that above alluded to. It will be secn^ in 
many places in tlicse letters, that the names of the persons found 
fault with are left blank, and we have reason to believe that 
such omissions have been made in every case w here, by possibility, 
any unnecessary pain might have been given t*) the parties coix- 
cerned^ or to their friends. 

We have already mentioned that the Duke never takes offence^ 
filtliough we can often perceive that he must have teeh pro- 
voked 
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voiced by receiving no answers to the most urgent letters. In 
writings for instance^ ti> General Lake, he says, — I have never 
received any letter fnjin you ; but I concluded that you had been 
so much occupied as to have wanted leisure to answer the letters 
which I addressed to ^ou,or that your letter hadbcjcn intercepted. 
I am very sensible,’ he adds, ‘ of the favours conferred upon me 
and the ofBcers who have served under my command, in the pro- 
motion of Lieut. -Col. Wallace, and others, wliom I had the hojiour 
of recommend l)ig to your notice/ — (vol. ii. p. 27D-) Yet, in 
spite of all his gentleness, he seems to have been keenly alive to 
the unaccountabhj neglect of government in the cast; of his own 
advj\nccinent. In a letter to the Governor-Gmierars private se- 
cretary, dated 8th June, 1804, he expresses a wisli to return to 
England, and sa^.s, — 

‘ My principal reason for wishing to go Is, that I have served as long 
ill India as any man onglit who can serve anywhere else — [he had then 
been seven years and a half in tliat country] — ‘and T think there aj)- 
pcars a prospect of service in Knropc, in which I sJioiild he more likely 
to get forward. Another is, that I have been good deal annojed hy 
rheumatism in my bach, for wliltdi living hi a tent during another monsoon 
is not a very good remedy ; and a third is, that 1 do not think 1 liavc 
been very well treated hy the King’s government. It is now about two 
years siiice I have been a major-general, and nearly as niiich since I was 
ai>poiiit('d to the staff at Fort St. George, hy (icneral Stuart. Since that 
time it has been perfectly well kiiowni tliat 1 luul led a body of troops iiil(j 
the Marhatta territories; and supposing that I had no other pretensions 
to he placed on the stalf, I might have expt*,cted a conlirmatioii of General 
Stuart’s act, under tliose circumstances. The stall’ in India had h«‘en 
under consideration, and another uffiecr had been appointed to it.’ 

He then gives various other strong reasons for wishing to go 
home ; hut, true to the principles of discipline and public S])irit, 
which appear to reign paramount in his mind at all times, he 
winds up his letter thus : — 

‘I need scarcely add, that if the Governor-General should think that I 
can he of the smallest use to his plans, J shall remain with pleasure,’ — 
vol. ii. p. 294. 

He appears to have been taken at his word, for we find him 
writing, six months afterwards, in the following terms. It ap- 
pears, from the beginning of this letter, and from others which 
we do not cpiote, that after he had left the; Deccan alhtirs did 
riot prosper so well as they had done when he was there to 
guide them ; and, besides that, Holkar, wliose transient success 
against a detachment of the Hritish army has already been men- 
tioned, had caused serious alarm in the north. Those, and other 
circumstances, induced the Governor- General to wish his brother 
to return to the Deccan, and off he set accordingly. But before 

he 
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he reached bis destination various incidents occurred to detain 
him on the road. An attack of fever at Seringapatam was the 
first cause of detention. Then he heard of the redoubtable 
Holkar being defeated ; and lastly he learned that the troops in 
Guzerat were runnings as he says, the Lord knoAvs Avhere, in 
obodicncc to the orders of the Coinmander-in-Chief. 

The letter above alluded to is addressed to the GovernoT- 
Generars private secretary, and bears date the 4th of January, 
1805. After recapitulating tlic reasons which had induced him 
to set out on his return to the scene of his great Marhatta cam- 
paigns, the well-nigh exhausted general proceeds : — 

‘ Upon the whole, I conceive I am justified in not going into the 
Dcccan, by the accomplishment of one object in view in sending me 
there — ^l)y a concxirreiice of circumstances which render another im- 
practicable, useless, and dangerous — and by the sentiments of the Go- 
vernor-General 

He continues in the following words, which will be read, we are 
sure, with interest by every class of readers, as giving a picture 
of the Duke s mind at a moment when he could little have dreamed 
of his subsequent renown : — 

‘ I acknowledge, however, that I have determined not to go into the 
Deccan, not without a considerable degree of doubt and hesitation. I 
know that all classes of people look up to me, and it will he difficult for 
another officer to take my place. I also know lliat my presence there 
Avonld he useful in the settlement of many points which remain unsettled, 
and which will probably require, time and peace *to bring to a conclusion. 
But these circumstances are not momentary ; whenever I should depart, 
the same inconveniences Avould be fotind in an increased degree, and 
very possibly the same state of affairs which now renders my presence 
in the Deccan desirable, Avill exist for the next seven years. 1 certainly 
do not propose to spend my life in the Deccan, and I should not think 
it necessary, in any event, to stay there one moment longer than the 
Governor-General should stay in India. I conclude that he intends to 
go in Fchniary, as he proposed when I left Calcutta, in case Holkar 
should be defeated and the peace should he certain : and upon this point, 
having considered whether my presence in the Deccan, for one, two, or 
three months, would answer any purpose whatever, I am decidedly of 
opinion that it would not. 

‘ In regard to staying longer, the question is exactly whether the Court 
of Directors or the King’s Ministers have any claim upon me strong 
enough to induce me to do anything so disagreeable to my feelings (leav- 
ing health out of the question) as to remain for a length of time in tjiis 
country. 

‘ I have served the Company in important situations for many years, 
and have never received anything hut injury from the Court of Directors ; 
although I am a singular instance of an officer who has served under all 
the governments^ and in communication with all the political residents 
' ' and 
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and many civil authorities ; and there is not a single instance on record, 
or in any private correspondence, of disapprobation of any one of my 
acts, or a single complaint, or even a symptom of ill- temper, from any 
one of the political or civil authorities in communication with whom I 
acted. 

‘ The King’s Ministers have as little claim upon me as the Court of 
Directors. I am not vciy^ ambitious, and I acknowledge that I never have 
been very sanguine in my expectations that military services in India 
would be considered in the scale in w^hich are considered similar services 
in other parts of the world. But I might have expected to have been 
placed on the staff in India ; and yet, if it had not been for the lamented 
death of General Fraser, General Smith’s arrival would have made me 
supeniumerary. This is perfectly well known to the army, and is the 
subject of a good deal of conversation. 

‘ If my services 'were absolutely necessary for the security of the 
British empire, or to ensure its peace, I should not hesitate a moment 
about staying, even for years ; but these men, or the public, have no 
right to ask me to stay in India merely because my presence, in a par- 
ticular quarter, may be attended by convenience. 

* But this is not tli^e only point in w^hich this question ought to be 
viewed. I have considered whether, in the situation of affairs in India 
at present, my arrival in England is not a desirable object. Is it not 
necessary to take some steps to explain the causes of the late increase of 
the military establishments, and to endeavour to explode some erroneous 
notions which have been entertained and arc circulated upon this sub- 
ject? Are there not now a variety of subjects in discussion relating to 
this country, upon which sonic verbal explanation is absolutely neces- 
sary? I conceive, therefore, that in determining not to go into the 
Deccan, and to sail by the first opportunity for England, I consult the 
public interests not less than I do my owm private convenience and 
wishes. 

‘ I have now detailed the grounds upon which I have formed my 
plans, and determination to go home. However, I must inform you 
that I am not in a hurry to carry them into execution. I am prepared 
for everything, and in five days I can be at Madras ; and on the other 
hand, if I shoidd see any solid necessity for going into the Deccan, I 
shall not be remiss in my duty. But I can tell you that I shall not be 
drawn there by mere suspicions and unfounded surmises. 

‘ Believe me,’ &c. — vol. ii. pp. 519-521. 

We see in this letter, and indeed in every other, that, however 
urgent the personal motives might be w^hich urged him to follow 
any particular course, his sense of public duty formed the prin- 
ciple by which his conduct was eventually guided. Of this, 
the Duke’s high-spirited and able Editor, in one of those notes the 
' rarity of which we have already lamented, furnishes an interesting 
example : — 

‘ On the return of the expedition from Hanover (in the beginning of 
1806), he was appointed to the command of a brigade of infantry sta- 
tioned 
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tioned at Hastings, in the Sussex district, to the discipline, manoeuvre, 
^d minute details of which he paid the most scrupulous attention, 

* There is no situation,’ adds the gallant Colonel, ‘ and there are no 
circumstances, in which an officer of the army may he placed, that will 
not, in some manner or other, he stamped with the superior principles 
of a thorough soldier. An intimate friend having I'cmarked in familiar 
terms to Sir Arthur Wellesley, when at Hastings, how he, having com* 
tnaiided armies of forty thousand men in the field ; having received the 
thanks of the British parliament for his victories ; and having keen 
made Knight of the Bath, could submit to he reduced to the command 
of a brigade of infantry ! 

‘ For this plain reason,” was the answer; “ I am nimmuckwallak^ 
as we say in the East, that is, I liavc ate of the King’s salt, and 
llierefore I conceive it to . he my duty to serve, with unhesitating 'zeal 
and chceTfulncss, when and where the King or his government may 
think proper to employ me.” 

‘ This maxim,’ observes Colonel Gurwood, ‘ lias the more force 
from there being officers in the army who, unfortunately for them, having 
declined subordinate employ from flattering themselves willi supt^rior 
pretensions, have repented their decision during their jo'oiessional lives. 
And it is for this jeason that the compiler has presumed to dratv the 
attention of those who may hereafter be placed in similar circumstances, 
to this great military principle, as well as to the exam])le of the Duke 
of Wellington.’ — ^vol. ii. p. 61G, note. 

But we must hasten to bring our extracts to a conclusion. The 
following general view of the state of the British power in India 
in the lieginning of 1804, after the great Marhatta war, and still 
greater peace which the Duke concluded, will, especially as 
coming from his hand, be read with (»qual pride and pleasure : — 

‘ The Britisli government has hepii left, by the late war, in a must 
glorious situation. They are the sovereigns of a great part of India ; 
the protectors of the principal powers ; and the mediators^ by treaty, of 
the disputes of all. The sovereignty they possess is greater, their 
power is settled upon more permanent foundations, than any before 
knowm in India. All it wants is the popularity, which, from the nature 
of its institutions, and the justice of the proceedings of the government, 
it is likely to obtain, and which it must obtain after a short period of 
trauqudlity shall have given the people time and opportunity to feel the 
happiness and security they enjoy.’ — vol. ii. p. 47. 

Wfe learri, just as we arc finisliing our paper, that a valuable 
discoverj^ has recently been made in India, consisting of several 
volumes of letters in the Duke of Wellington’s liandwriting, 
found in tlie records of the Mysore Residency. These docii* 
ments embrace the period immediately subsequent to the 
Duke’s taking command of Seringapatarn, up to his illiless at 
Bombay in 18 QI; iu short, the period of his Mysore Gtwern- 
ixient. They arc till addressed to the late Colonel Barry Close. 

Wc 
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We are assured that these papers afford new and striking 
proofs of the versatility and extent of his capacity, and are 
of great interest, as showing how early in life lie had mastered 
all the difficulties that presented themselves to him ; — and it must 
lie remembered by every attentive reader, that as to this govern- 
ment, there occurred a most disappointing chasm in Vol. I, 
We therefore hope to see the whole of the new treasure worked 
up into Colonel CJurwood’s next edition ; and We heartily wish 
it might be found possible to give that edition in a cheaper 
form — and above all, with copious editorial notes in usum vithjL 
The dispatches already published have excited in India an in- 
terest, we are told, far lieyoiid that caused by an^'tliing which had 
heretofore appeared, and, in the opinion of the best authorities 
there, must do great good, by showing in what manner those 
countries ma} he successfully governed, and our power firmly 
consolidated, by the strictest adherence to the principles of good 
faith, fair dealing, and moderation in over \ thing. I3ut we must 
repeat, that the great charm and value of this collection in our eyes 
is, that it affords such a complete yet artles.s portrailuri* of the 
greatest of contemporary iniuds and characters — such a vivid pic- 
ture of the Duke as a moii, as we firmly believe the world never 
before possessed, of a really first-rate historical personage. It is 
well north all the autohiograpbics, that ever were penned with a 
view to publication, put togellier. 

We conchuh' liy adojiting tlie language of ouc Avho never writes 
feebly, but w ho has hcc*n inspired to a more than common energy 
of eloquence by this suhji'ct. Mr. W. R. Hamilton, in a note 
to a recent essay on matters of a far different description, takes 
occasion to say of Coloiud Cjurwood’s hook — 

‘ If you only read uiic iiortiuii of these letters, you might fancy the 
writer to have been bred in a merchant’s counting-house ; if another^ 
you would say he w jis a conimissairt' ifr tjurrrr, or a professed diplo'r 
matist, a fiiiaiicicr or a jurist, or tliat he had travelled all the W’orld over 
to collect historical and geographical knowledge ; he is the able couiit 
seller of his ccpials ; the honest adviser of his superiors ; the merciful 
chastiser of the erring ; the warm friend of the brave, and the best 
practical politician and moralist of his time ; lie is through(nit the true 
lover of his country, and if there is one quality more prominent than 
the rest, it is his inimitable singleness of heart and soul.’^ # 

* Second Letter to Lord Klgin, on the Architecture of the New Houses of Pair 
liamait, p, 61 . 
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Aet. V. — 1. Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and 
Statesmen, By Walter Savage Landor, Esq. Second edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. London. 1826. 

2. Imaginary Coftcersaiions. Second Series. 2 vols. 8vo. 1829. 

3. Pericles and Aspasia. 2 vols. 12mo. 1836. 

4. Gdbir, Count JvUan, and other Poems. London. 12mo. 1831. 

5. Idyllia Ileroica. Pisis apud S. Nistrium. 4to. 1820. 

6. A Satire on Satirists. London. 8vo. 1 836. 

TT is a perilous service to approach an author who challenges 
his critics to w’ritc dialogues. ^ My four volumes/ says Mr. 
Landor^ contain more than seventy dialogues ; let the sturdiest 
of the connexion ’ — (meaning ^ome of his critics, wc know not whom, 
nor why thus distinguished), — " take the ten umrst; and if he equals 
them in ten years I will give him a hot wheaten roll and a pint of 
brown stout for breakfast.’ The offered reward may possibly be not 
unsuitable to the task proposed. If to equal the ten best had been 
the challenge, whatever might still have been thought of the sin- 
gularity of such a defiance, no man could slight, and no modest 
man would willingly accept it ; for the more excellent of Mr. 
Landor’s dialogues contain specimens of eloquent composition, — 

f mre, concise, imaginative. — such as it may be safely affirmed no 
iving writer has surpassed. To attempt a rivalry with the ten 
worst would require an impudence of another description, — a 
brazen front, the exaggeration of caricature, and wit bordering on 
buffoonery. Let us hope that our notice of Mr. Landor’s wwks 
will submit us to neither sort of competition. 

Why will not tliis writer bear in mind, — ^what the simplest ob- 
server of our nature could suggest to him, — that he Avho wishes 
us to believe the sincerity of his contempt, ought to express the 
sentiment , but rarely ? The mere language of contempt is that 
which anger always uses ; it is the first retort of vexation and re- 
sentment. Why will he, on every occasion, under whatever name 
he is writing, Demosthenes, or Aristotle, or Pericles, betray the 
same exacerbation of feeling towards persons and things pro- 
fessedly puny and indifferent ? Why must the greatest and most 
successful orators be represented as smarting with the sense of 
unmerited censure or neglect? Why, in opposition to all dra- 
matic pi^riety, must the head and features of Pericles be painted 
on the nnlced body of a St. Sebastian, all wounds and writhing ? 
^ You are anxious,’ it is thus that the most fortunate of Athenians 
addresses the fair Aspasla, ' 

‘ You am. anxious that I should be praised as a wTiter, by writers who 
direct tl|Wpuhlic in these matters. Aspasia! I know their value. 
derstand me correctly and comprehensively ; I mean partly the intrinsic 

worth 
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worth of their commendations, and partly (as we pay in the price of our 
utensils) the fashion. I have been accused of squandering away both 
the public money and my own ; nobody shall ever accuse me of paying 
three obols for the most grandly embossed and most sonorous panegyric. 
I would excite the pleasure (it were too much to say the atlmiration) of 
judicious and thoughtful men ; but I would neither soothe nor irritate 
these busybodies. I have neither honey nor lime for ants.’ — Per, and 
Asp,, vol. i. p. 245. 

We take no pleasure in pointing out the triumph which, it will 
he suspected, has been obtained over this author’s irritability. We 
would rather have watched him in Ins quiet efforts to establish an 
enduring reputation, to be gained, we cheerfully acknowledge, by 
other means than are sufficient to acquire the popularity of the 
day. The love of posthumous fame no writer has better vindi- 
cated. ^ Fame they tell you is air ; but without air there is no 
life for any ; without fame there is none for the best.’ And in a 
beautiful passage, very appropriately assigned to Cicero, he thus 
describes and justifies this love of glory: — ^Everything has its 
use ; life to teach us the contempt of death, and death the con- 
tempt of life. Glory, which among all things between stands 
eminently the principal object, although it has been considered 
by some jihilosophers as mere vanity and deception, moves those 
great intellects which nothing else could have stirred, and places 
them where they can best and most advantageously serve the 
commonwealth.’ We regret that one cajiable of feeling, and of 
so accurately appreciating, this passion for a lofty and enduring 
fame, could not secure to it a less divided empire over his own 
mind. Neithijr his habits nor his position in life rendered va- 
luable to him the little buzz of temporary renown ; he should have 
raised his mind to its highest elevation, and kept it there, — should 
have written his best, and his best only — and given it forth for 
critics to discover in it what they could, or what they pleased. 

There is a never-dying feud, it seems, between those who write 
for praise, and those who take upon themselves the somewhat invi- 
dious office of its public distribution ; nor is it an easy task to decide 
which party in the contest has exhibited the most unfairness, or 
betrayed the worst temper. But whatever the comparative force, 
or bitterness, which the rival factions may bring into the field, wc 
may note, if the matter be worth an observation, that th^ victory 
wi%always ostensibly remain with the authors. Bad critics and 
bad authors are equally abundant ; but while, the despised author 
dies quickly out of sight, and is altogether forgotten, the hapless 
and transgressing critic is not always allowed the same refuge of 
oblivion. His name becomes attached to that which he vainly 
attejmpted to disparage ; his disgrace is perpetuated ; and rarely 
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13 a celebrated poet led forth iu triumph but a crowd of these 
l^nliappj caitiffs, with hands hound behind their backs, are doomed 
to make part of the procession. Tlic writer who perishes leaves 
behind no material^ for a tropliy ; ho who survives holds up, as it 
hang^s from hia shield, the ineffectual weapon that had assailed 
him. The successful blow is inevitably forgotten in its own 
result, and in the frailty of the material on which it fell ; the idle 
and presumptuous stroke is alone commemorated, — tlie axe lies 
in splinters at the root of the impenetrable oak. 

At the risk of sharing, in this unenviable manner, the immor- 
tality of Mr. Landor, — at the hazard of being classed with those 
who, occupying themselves with the good compositions of others 
only to produce iudifterent matter of their own, are here wittily 
enough described as exactly reversing the progress the sculptor, 
~^for this last begins with dirt and ends with marble, the critic 
begins with marble and ends with dirt,’ — in the face of all this, 
of the rude chastisement or utter contempt that await us, we 
shall endeavour to form an impartial estimate of the merits and 
demerits of this writer, — a wTiter who deserves to be much better 
known than he is, but who, however his celebrity may increase, 
can never be allowed to escape from censures, many and severe. 

Every extensive work presents us with parts of unequal merit, 
but nowhere do we remember to have met with so singular a dis- 
crepancy of this kind, as in the Imayinan/ Conversations, Tho 
light and darkness lie together in strong and fre(juent relief. Tho 
few passages we have already quoted, display the writer who can, 
on some occasions, as recklessly violate all the rules of taste, as, 
in other instances, ho can fully comply with their most rigid 
demands. The same man who- can deliver moial sentiments, or 
reflections ujxm human life, in language rarely excelled, whether 
in beauty of metaphor, in tenderness, or dignity, (!an ho coarse 
in his allusion^J, absurdly extravagant, and forget all teinperanco 
whether of thought or of expression. Lampoon, and caricature, 
and the dialogue of a dull farce, are found mingled with conver- 
sations which would not have disgraced the lips of those celebrated 
sages and orators of antiquity to whom he has thought fit to 
tribute them. 


The discordant ’ materials of those dialogues leave upon the 
mind an impression equally mixed of the character of their author ; 
we ahei ha^ly honour and recoil, admire and denounce. Grossly 
unjust In hi&f strictures upon others, and himself rankling witH 
the sense of undistinguished merit, he seems to have engrafted 
on a iterose disposition all the petty irascibility of a Sir Fretful. 
Yet the writer, of the Imaginary Conversations, (and as such only 
^ we acquainted with his character,) amidst his atrabilious 
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humours, his pitiable arrogance, his offensive intemperance, dis- 
plays a certain generosity, and a chivalrous independence of 
opinion, to which we would willingly do ample justice. He is 
prepared at all times to be the champion of the weak^ the ally 
of the defeated, the applauder of the unregarded or disesteeined. 
ff to be fortunate, if to have attained popularity, or rank, or power, 
be manifest provocations of Mr. Landor’s hostility, let it be also 
admitted that the neglect or censure of the world, or the im- 
pediment of adverse circumstances, arc equally effective in sccur- 
uig his appiobation or alliance. If our cynic growls, it is at the 
rich man, not the beggar : purple and fine linen he flies at and 
worries — he is tairie and civil — he fawns on tlie tatters of ad^ 
versity. 

The poetry of Byron docs not exhibit more wayw^ard and un*: 
tameable passion than tbc prose of Landor. Both of these fugi- 
tives to Italy are fond of parading their love of seclusion and 
their indifference to the opinion of their countrymen, sentiments 
which arc sometimes sincere, but never wben uttered in a loud or 
angry voice : they are then the efforts only of a proud fipirit ti| 
tmmnnUe some vexation or disappointment which it cannot over- 
come. They who really love seclusion do not find it necessary to 
raise a quarrel with the world iu order to reanimate their con- 
tent ; nor is the man who can live without the praise of others, 
very solicitous to convince them of the fact. ‘ I,’ says Mr. Landor 
in one of his prefaces, ^1, wdio never ask anything of any man.* 
-A heartless boast, if true. He wlm is unable to receive^ as well 
as to give, has learnt but the half of friendship. 

But from the character of the man. which can rarely be ascer- 
tained with accuracy from his writings, wc return to the workut 
tliemselves of our author. In attempts at humour or gaiety — -in 
all efforts to raise laughter or excite mirth — the waiter of the 
tmaginary Conversations is signally unfortunate. The dialogue 
between the Duke dc liichclieu. Sir Fire Coals, and Lady Olen- 
yrin, is one of the longest in the collection ; it is intended to be 
pleasant and facetious; we ({ucstion whether ten readers have 
l 3 ecn able to make a fair ])r ogress from tlie commencement to the 
end. What wit Mr. Landor possess(*3 (and he is not without wit) 
is such as is calculated, not to raise a smile, but to cut and wound, 
lie is top ■violent, too intolerant in his censures, over to admit of 
the playfulness of satire. The animosity by which he appears tq 
he actuated against every statesman of the time, is as iujuriqus to 
his witticism as it is dishonourable to his judgment. If it be true 
(as he himself assures us, and wo will not here take upon our- 
^^flvQS to dispute) that |us bon^rsalion^ are destined for iinmori- 

. . tality 
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tality — if those ^ two fingers * and that ^ pen mark out whom- 
soever he pleases for eternal applause or infamy — what black, 
hideous, and distorted ]^rtraits of some of the most illustrious 
of his contemporaries are fated to descend to future generations ! 
‘ Alas ! ’ he exclaims in a penitential note to the dialogue between 
Bishop Burnet and Humphrey Hurdcastle, ^ Alas ! my writings 
are not upon slate ; no finger — not “Sf Time himself, who dips it 
in the clouds of years and in the storrrt and tempest — can efface 
the written.’ Alas, then — for it is left us only to re-echo the 
lamentation — ^that calumny and ill-humour should be destined to 
endure so long, that invective so unjust, and so little animated 
by wit, should be imposed so irremediably upon all posterity ! 

Neither is our author happy in his descriptions. In these, 
whenever he attempts them, he is, with few exceptions, laboured 
and ineffectual, abrupt, overstrained, obscure. .What was pro- 
bably conceived with feeling has been executed with mere rhe- 
toric, and ends in a sort of frigid bombast. As an instance of 
this unfortunate species of writing, we select the brief introduc- 
tion — and where failures are to be exemplified the briefest in- 
stance is the best — to the Conversation between General Kleber 
and some French officers. 

* An English officer was sitting with his back against the base of the 
Great Pyramid. He sometimes looked towards those of elder date and 
ruder materials before him, sometimes was absorbed in thought, and 
somethnes was observed to write in a pocket-book with great rapidity. 

If he were not writing,” said a French naturalist to a young ensign, 

I should imagine him to have lost his eyesight by the ophthalmia, lie 
does not see us : level your rifle — we cannot find a greater curiosity.” 
The avis prevailed: the officer slided with extended arras from hi^ 
resting-place ; the bloody running ft^oni his breast^ was audible as a 
swarm of insects in the sand. No other sound was heard. Powder 
had exploded ; life had passed away; not a vestige remained of either.* — 
— vol. i. p. 197. 

But if descriptive powers afe not manifested in the pages of 
Mr. Landor ; — ^if humour is absent, and wit but thinly scattered 
over them — if good taste is violated in many ways — if fair and 
equitable estimation of human character is seldom to be found, — 
yet, as we have already intimated, the ^ Imaginary Conversations,’ 
when the theme is grave or lofty, and the speaker dignified, dis- 
play a congenial and appropriate eloquence — perspicuous, pow- 


* * Pallavicinu Your houses of parli ament, ^Mr. Landor, for their own honour, % ' 
the honour of the service and of the nation, should have animadverted en such an 
outrage; he should answer for it, he should sufler for it. 

* Landor, These two fingers have more power, Marchese, than those two houses. 
A pent he shall live for it. What, with iKheir anisnad versions, can they do like 
" is vol* i* p. 194, 

erf«l/ 
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erful, and rich with happy metaphor and well -considered remark. 
Whatever may be thought of the project of reviving — of bringing 
into familiar conversation^ and in a mpdern tongue, such men as 
Cicero^ and Aristotle, and Plato^ it must be allowed that a lan- 
guage unworthy of them is ' seldom put into their lips. Great 
skill is also manifested in the conduct of the dialogue. The page 
is not encumbered with mattef* merely introductory of that which 
the author has at heart to express. The conversation passes witli 
ease from one topic to another : there is no abruptness in the 
transition ; and no idle and intrusive attempt to explain at every 
turn why one subject is taken up and another dismissed. We 
arc not wearied, as in the dialogues of Shaftesbury, witJi imperti- 
nent detail to introduce what, as being the manifest object of the 
composition, neeiled no such formality. Enough that two men 
are conversing — that they discourse on a subject likely to occupy 
their thoughts — and that, one topic being exhausted, a new but 
kindred one is started. In some of the earliest dialogues there is 
a want of fluency iii the style, and of easy connexion in tlie ideas ; 
the reader is apt to suspect that the author is bringing together, 
not without violence, sentences separately produced, and perhaps 
at long intervals. But this aspect of constraint — this detection of 
niosjiic workmanship (and it is the detection alone which at any 
time constitutes the fault) does not accompany us far. The style 
assumes as much of the freedom of conversation as is perhaps 
compatible with its strength and accuracy. At least we ourselves 
should be unwilling to barter any portion of these qualities for a 
more tripping measure, or more flowing cadence. 

The Conversfitions in which Mr. Landor introduces tin? cele- 
brated personages of antiquity, please us most ; and to these we 
shall til's! turn for instances of those liapjiicr efforts we have been 
commending. Phocion is made to converse in a manner very 
suitable to one who was a Greek in philosophy, and a Roman in 
virtue. There is one argument, however, which is assigned to him 
against allowing citizens to determine by will the descent of their 
pn)perly, which is too frivolous for any but a sophist by profes- 
sion. lie is made to object against wills, that in receiving a 
bequest we take to ourselves wluit nobody has yimn — ‘ for he 
whom you call the giver does not exist, can do nothing, can accept 
nothing, can exchange nothing, can give nothing.’ This miglit be 
very appropriate in the mouth of a f£uibbling sopliist, but ill ac- 
cords with one who — we quote Mr. Landor’s.own pitliy eulogy-rr* 
^ conquered with few soldiers, and convinced with few words.’ A 
will was never thought to be the .act of tlie dead, but of the living 
' man it is the gift of his shield aiid spear when he shall no longer 
be able to carry them, of his house when he shall no longer inhabit it. 

^OL. LVUl. NO, cxv. I The 
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The conversation between Phodon and the orator Eschines, by 
a very natural transition, turns upon the rival of the latter — 
Demosthenes. 

‘ Eschines, — Oh ! could I embody the spirit I receive from you, and 
present it in all its purity to the x\thenians, they would surely hear me 
with as much attention as that invoker and violator of the gods, Demos- 
thenes, to whom niy blood would be the most acceptable libation at the 
feasts of Philip. Pertinacity and clamorousness, he imagines, arc tests 
of sincerity and truth ; although we know that a weak orator raises his 
voice higher than a powerful one, as the lame raise their legs higher 
than the sound. Can anything he so ridiculous as the pretensions of 
this man, who, because I employ no action, says, action is the firsts the 
second, the third requisite of oratory ^ while he himself is the most un- 
graceful of our speakers, and, even in appealing to the gods, begins ))v 
scratching his head ? 

‘ Phodon, — I smile at reflecting on the levity with which we contem- 
poraries often judge of those great authors whom posterity wdll read 
with incessant admiration ; such is Demosthenes. Differ as we may 
from him in politics, we must acknowledge that no language is clearer, 
no thoughts more uatiual, no words more proper, no combinations mure 
unexpected, no cadences more diversified and harmonious. Accustomed 
to consider as the best what is at once the most simple and emphatic, 
and knowing that whatever satisfies the understanding conciliates the 
ear, I think him little if at all inferior to Aristo teles in style, although in 
wisdom he' is as a mote to a sunbeam ; and superior to my master Plato, 
excellent as he is ; gorgeous indeed, hut becomingly," like w'ealthy 
monarchs. Defective, however, and faulty must he the composition in 
prose which you and I, with our utmost study and attention, c,annot un- 
derstand. In poetry it is not exactly so : the greater part of it must he 
intelligible to the multitude ; but in the very best there is often an under- 
song of sense which none beside the, poetical mind, or one deeply versed 
in its mysteries, can comprehend. Euripides and Pindar have been 
blamed by many, who perceived not that the arrow drawn against them 
fell on Homer. 

‘ Let us praise, my Eschines, whatever we can reasonably : nothing is 
less laborious or irksome — no office is less importunate, or nearer a sine- 
cure. Above all others, praise those who contend with you for glory, 
since they have already borne their suffrages to your judgment by enter- 
ing on the same career. Deem it a peculiar talent, and what no three 
men in any age have possessed, to give each great citizen or great writer 
his just proportion ot applause, A barbarian king or his eunuch can 
distribute equally and fairly beans and lentils; but I perceive that 
Esciines himself finds a difficulty in awarding just commendations. 

‘ A few days ago, an old woman, who wrote formerly a poem on 
CodniB — such as Codrus, with all his self-devotion, woula hardly have 
read to save his country — met me in the street, and taxed me with injus- 
tice towards Demosthenes. 

" You do not knm hirrij said stte; he has heart, and somewhat of 
genius t true, he is singular and eccentric , yet I assure you / have 

seen 
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een compositions of his that do him credit. We must not judge of him 
from his speeches in public : there he is violent ; but a billet of his^ I 
do declare^ is quite a treasure. 

‘ Lady, replied I, Demosthenes is fortunate to be protected by the 
same cuirass as Codrus. 

‘ The coniinendations of these people are not always what you would 
think them, left-handed and detractive : for singular must every man 
appear wl^o is different from his neighbours ; and he is the most different 
from them who is most above them. If the clouds were inliabited by 
men, the men must be of oilier form and features than those on earth, 
and their gait would not be the same as upon the grass or pavement. 
Diversity no less is contracted by the habitations, as it were, and haunts, 
and exercises of our minds. Singularity, when it is natural, requires no 
apology ; when it is affected, is detestable 

‘ Come, a few more words upon Demosthenes. Do not, my friend, 
inveigh against him, lest a part of your opposition be attributed to envy. 
ITow many arguments is it worth to him, if you appear to act from 
another motive than principle ! Tme, his eloquence is imperfect : what 
among men is not ? In his repartees there is no playfulness, in his voice 
there is no (lexihility, in his action there is neither dignity nor grace: 
hut how often has he stricken you dumb with his irony ! how often has 
ho itissed you from one hand to the other with his interrogatories I Con- 
centrated are his arguments — select, and distinct, and orderly his topics 
— ready and unfastidious his expressions — popular his allusions — plain 
his illustrati«)ns — easy the swell and siihsidcnce of his periods — his dia- 
lect purely Attic. Ts this no merit? Is it none in an age of idle rheto- 
ricians, who have forgotten how their fathers and mothers spoke to them ? 

Praise him, my Eschines, if you wish to be'Victorious ; 

if you acknowledge that you are vanquished, then revile him and com- 
plain. Ill com})ositiuii I know not any superior to him ; and in an 
assembly of tlie people he diTives advantages from liis defects them- 
selves, from the violence of his action, and from the vulgarity of his 
mien. Permit him to possess these advantages over you: consider him 
as a wrestler whose body is ndnist, but whose feet rest upon fitemetbing 
slippery; use your dexterity, and reserve your blows. Regard him, if 
less excellent as a statesman, citizen, or soldier, rather as a genius or 
demon, who, whether beneficent or malignant, hath, from an elevation 
Jar above us, launched forth many new stars into the firmament of mind. 

‘ Eschines. O, that we had been bom in other days 1 The best men 
always fall upon the worst. 

‘ Phocion. The gods have not granted us, Eschines, the choice of 
being born when we would ; that of dying -when we would they have. 
Thank them for it as one among the most excellent of their gifts, and 
remain or go, as utility or dignity may require. Whatever can happen 
to a wise and virtuous man from his worst enemy — whatever is most 
dreaded by the inconsiderate and irresolute, has happened to him fre- 
quently from himself, and not only without his inconvenience, but with- 
out his observation. We are ifrisoners as often as we bolt our doors, 
exiles as oJtcn as we walk to MunyeWia, and dead as often as we sleep. 

1 2 It 
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It would be a folly and a shame to argue that these things are voluntar}', 
and that what our enemy imposes are not: they should be the more so it’ 
they befall us from necessity, unless necessity be less a reason with us 
tlian caprice. In fine, Eschines, I shall then call the times bad when 
they make me so : at present they arc to be home, as must also be the 
storm that follows them.’ — hnag. Convers. vol. i. p. 124. 

The concluding paragraph is to be understood, we presume, as 
an imitation of those bold and heroic sophistries in which tlu‘ 
ancient moralist delighted ; ;nid as such it is an admirable s])eci- 
men. The panegyric iij^on Demosthenes is very elofjuent. The 
great orator himself is twice introduced iu the course (d‘ these Coo- 
versationSy but, we are sorry to add, with no remarkable effect. It 
is singular that Mr. Landor has made him abound in metaphor 
and that not always of the most accurate description : — 

‘ Demosthenes. Language is part of a man’s character. 

‘ Euhnlides. It is often artificial. 

‘ Dpiriostheiips. Often both are so. T spoke not of such language as 
that of Gorgias and Socrates, and other rhetoricians, but of that wbicli 
belongs to elocpienoe — of that wliieh enters the heart, liowcvcr closed 
against it — of that which ])icrces like the sword of Perseus — of Unit 
ivhich carries ns away upon its casUy as Medea her rJu/dreny 

and holds the world below in the same suspense and terror.^ — vol. i. 
p. 328. 

As those whom the orator carries away arc all who hear liijii, 
who are they that remain below to constitute that world vdiicli is 
held in J|j5uspense and terror ’ at the awful ahduetion ! llesid(‘s 
wliich, to speak of carrying away a whole audi(‘nce — or even any 
considerable part of it — on the point of a sword, is presenting an 
image to the mind, it must be confessed, somewhat too violent and 
improbable. Demosthenes continues : — 

‘ Aristotelcs and Thucydides were before me ; I trembled lest tliey 
should fead me ^\herc I might raise a recollection of Pericles, whoso 
plainness and conciseness and gravity they have imitated, not always 
with success. leaving down these qualities as the foundation, I have 
ventured on more solemnity, more passion ; I have also been studious 
to bring the powTrs of action into play, that great instrument in ex- 
citing the affections, which Pericles disdained, lie and Jupiter could 
strike any head with their thuiiderholts, and stand serene and motion- 
less ; I could not.’ 

It is hard to conceive how Jupiter himself could strike and bo 
motionless. 

There lie .scattered throughout the Conversations several stric- 
tures on Plato, his character, and his work.s. Tlie courtier is not 
forgiven in the philosopher, find the philosopher is too rigidly 
estimated by the practuSil value of his writings. Metaphysics do 
not appear to have been a faVourite study with Mr. Landor ; if 
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they had ho could hardly have exercised so singular a self-denial 
as not to have introduced the subject more directly in some of 
his dialogues. We apprehend that the opinion attributed to 
Diogenes on this iimtter is also his own. He says in the person 
of the cynic, with much of truth and still more felicity of diction : 

‘ You iiictaphysiciuns kill the flower-hearing and fruit-bearing glebe, 
Mith Helving and turning over and sifting, and never bring up any 
solid and nudleable mass from the dark j)r()fundity in which you labour. 
The intrlh^etaal wor/tl, like the jjhysical, is Inapplicahlc to profit^ and 
Incapable of cidllratlon^ a lllile wap beyond the surface, — of which 
there is more to manage and more to knuw'^ than any of you will under- 
take.’ — Second Seric.'i^ vol. i. p. 485. 

Not seduced, therefore, by the subtleties of Plato, Mr. Landor 
lias gi\en such a view of his writings as would naturally be tfikcn 
by one on the look-out hu- a\allahle and praclieal results; and if 
the writings of tliat philosopher were lik(dy to exert an influence 
on the customs or governments of modern nations, he would be 
justified in taking this view of them exclusively. Hut Plato is of 
value and of int(‘r(*st to us now — not from tlic iiinncdiatc utility 
of his politics, his laws, or his ethics — but because his dialogue’s 
preserve for us those early vigorous attempts at mental philoso- 
])liy, wherein the most subtle of human s))eculations went liand 
in liaiid v/itli a fancy tlic most vagrant, and a dogmatism the most 
adventurous. 

In tlie dialogue between Aristotle and Calistlienes tlie former 
critic ises, with very sound judgment, the Kepuhlic of l^ato. 

‘ I’hito w'ould make wives common, to abolish sclfislniess ; the very 
mischief which, above all others, it would directly and immediately 
hiiiig forlli. There is no scdlishiiess when there is a wife and family; 
th(‘ house is lighted up by the iniilual charities; everything achieved 
for them is a victory ; everything endured for them is a triumph. How 
many vices arc sup])rcssed that there may be no had example !, How 
many exertions made to recommend and iuculcato a good one ! Sel- 
hshiicss, then, is thrown out of the question. He would, ])crhaps, 
make men braver by his exercises in the common field of alFections. 
Now bravery is of two kinds, the covirage of instinct and the courage of 
reason: animals have more of the former, men more of the latter ; for 
f would not assert, what many do, that animals have no reason, as I 
would not that men have no instinct. Whatever creature can bo 
taught, must be taught by the operation of reason upon reason, small 
us may he the quantity called forth, or employed in calling it, and of 
however coarse matter may he the means. Instinct has no operation 
hut upon the w^ants and desires. Those who entertain a contrary 
oiiiniou are unaware how inconsequently they speak, when they employ 
such expressions as these, — Wc arc taught by instinct. Courage, so 
necessary to the preservation of states, is not weakened by domestic 
ties, hut is braced by them. Much is gained both on the side of in- 
stinct 
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etinct and on the aide of reason. All creatures protect their young 
while they know it to he theirs, and neglect it when the traces of that 
memory are erased. Man cannot so soon lose the memory of it, be- 
cause his recollectivc faculties are more compreholisive and more tena- 
cious, and because, while in the brute creation the parental love, which 
in most animals is only on the female side, lessens after the earlier 
days, his increases as the organs of the new creature are developed. . . . 

‘ To complete the system of selfishness, idleness, and licentiousness, 
the republican triad of Plato, nothing was wanting but to throw all pro- 
perty where he had thrown the wives and ehiklven. Wlio, then, should 
curb the rapacious ? Who should moderate the violent ? The weaker 
could not work, the stronger would not. Food and raiment would fiiil ; 
and wc should be reduced to soinclbing worse than a state of nature.’ — 
vol. ii. p. 508. 

Plato is brought into conversation himself with Diogenes. 
Most men would have been disposed to give to the former the 
preeminence in the dialogue; for wdiich reason, amongst others, 
Mr. Landor readjusts the scales, and bestows the largest portion 
of wit and eloquence on the cjnic. The following is drainatu*: — 
Plato. There are great men of various kinds. 

* Diogenes. No, by iny beard, are there not. 

‘ Plato. What ! ard ther^ not great captains, great geometricians, 
great dialecticians ? 

^Diogenes. Who denied it? A great man w^as the postulate. Try 
thy hand now at the po'sverful one. 

‘ Plato. On seeing the exercise of po\vcr a child cannot doubt who is 
powerful, i^re or less ; for power is relative. All men are weak, not 
only if compared to the Demiurgos, hut if compared to the sea, or the 
earth, or certain things upon each of them, as elephants and whales. 
So placid and tranquil is the scene around us, we cun hardly bring t«> 
mind the images of strength and force, the precij)ices, the abysses 

‘ Diogenes. Pry thee hold thy loose tongue, twinkling and glittering, 
like a serpent’s, in the midst of luxuriance and rankness.’ — Second Se- 
nes, p. 469. 

There are two other conversations in which the philosophers of 
antiquity are revived, from which we would willingly, if si)ace 
permitted, make larger extracts than we sliall be able. In one 
of iliese Epicurus, in the other Cicero, is the chief speaker. 
Epicurus discourses with two of his fair pupils, Leontion and 
Ternissa ; and the amenity of the pliilosopher and the spirit of 
his doctrine arc well sustained and exemplified. An endeavour 
to add tv a certain gaiety of manner — a dehonnair deport- 
ment — is not equally successful. There is some awkwardness, 
and a littltf ridicule, we fear, in tlie gallant attempt which is 
made by our very self-possessed philosopher, to salute the pretty 
Ternissa. 

* Ternissa. For shame ! what would you with me ? 


‘ Epicurus, 
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‘ Epicurus. I would not interrupt you while you were speaking, nor 
while Leontion was replying ; this is against my rules and practice ; 
having now endedy kiss me, Ternissa.^ 

This dialogue, however, is one of the most beautiful in the 
cx>l lection. An ideal of the terrestrial philosopher, whose object 
is to take from deatli its terrors and from life its agitations, whose 
noblest instruction is to sacrifice the low pleasures for the higher, 
the viohuii- and brief for the tranquil and continuous, is very ably 
and \(^r> elegantly delineated. 

‘ Very men,’ E[)icurus, ‘may difler widely from me, and 
very wise ones misunderstand me : for, their wisdom having raised up 
to them schools of their own, tlie}' have not Ibund leisure to converse 
with me; and from others they have received a partial and inexact 
re])oi't. My opinion is, that certain things are imliflcrent, and unworthy 
of pursuit or attention, as lying beyond our research and almost our 
conjecture ; which very things the generality of philosophers (for the 
generality arc speculative) deem of the first importance. Questions re- 
lating to them 1 answer evasively, or altogether decline. Again, there 
are modes of living which are suitable to some, and unsuitable to others. 

.... Having seen that the most sensible men are the most unhappy, 
1 could not hut examine the causes of it : and finding that the same 
sensibility to which they are indebted for the activity of their intellect, 
is also tlie restless mover of their jealousy and ambition, I would lead 
them aside from whatever operates upon these, and throw under their 
feet the terrors their iinaginatioii has created. My philosophy is not 
i'ov the populac’c, nor for the proud : the ferocious will never attain it : 
the gcinthi will embrace it, hut will not call it mine — I d,o not desire 
that th(iy should : let them rest their heads upon that part ^ the pillow 
whieli they find the softest, and enjoy their oavii dreams unbroken.’ — 
SecMtul Series, vol. ii. ]). 199. 

This is a very agreeable sketch of the philosophy of the garden. 
A little further on our coinplaceiit sage thus proceeds : — 

‘ All schools of philosophy, and almost all authors, are rather to be 
frequented for exercise than freight : but this exercise ought to acquire 
us health and strength, spirits and good humour. There is none of 
them that does not siip])ly some truths useful to every man, and some 
untruths eq\ially so to the few that are able to wrestle with them. Jf 
there were no falsehood in the world, there would be no doubt; if there 
were no dbuht there would be no inquiry ; if no inqiiiry, no wisdom, no 
knowledge, no genius. ^Fancy herself would lie muffled up in her robe, 
inactive, pale, and bloated.^ 

The two last sentences are not very accurate. If there were 
no falsehood in the world there might be no, genius, or vefy little ; 
we may even say there would be no wisdom, because by wisdom 
is underst(X)d a tried attachment to truth ; but we cannot assert 
that there would be no knowledge, for this would imply an ab- 
sence of all mental existence whatever. Neither is it easy to see 

why 
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why fancy should be entirely banished from the scene. Stinted 
she cerUiinly would be in the materials of which she forms her 
combinations ; but the inventions of fancy do not always require 
falsehood for their production, and as long as they are recognised 
to be inventions, introduce no falsehood themselves. He who 
frames the image of a goldm mountain, puts together two ideas, 
both true, of gold and a mountain, and, Avhile the image is under- 
stood to be a mere figment of his brain, has imposed no falsehood 
<*ither on othei's or hljnself. To speak of Fancy, who is sup- 
|x>sed to be perisliing for lack of susteiiam e, as bloated, was not a 
happy choice of expression. 

The conversation between Cicero and his brother Qninctns, 
will probably leave some feeling of disappointment on the reader’s 
mind ; if so much has been done for Epicurus, more, it will be 
thought, might have been performed for Cicero. It (ontains, 
how'ever, many excellent passages, and the st^lc (which is saying 
a great deal) is well adapted to the speaker ; it is more relaxed 
than usual, more ample and euphonious. riiis eonversatioii 
Cicero is su])poscd to hold at the extremity of life, and in the last 
days of the Republic. It is thus he speaks of Ca\sar : — 

* It is with more sorrow than asperity that I reflect on Cains Cfcsar. 
O ! had his heart been tve* i\namhitious as his style, had he been as 
prompt to succour his country, as to enslave licr, how great, bow iii- 
coinparably great were he! Then, per]ia))s, at this lionr, 0 Quiiictua, 
and ill this villa, we should have enjoyed his humorous and erudite dis- 
course ; foj; 110 man ever tempered so rcasonahly and so justly tlie ma- 
terials of conversation. How graceful uas he! How unguarded ! His 
whole character was uncovered ; as we rei)rescut the bodies of heroes 
and of gods.’ — vol. ii. p. 55f3. 

Here is an ethical reflection finely expressed. 

‘ The happy man is he who distinguislies the boundary bchrrrn de- 
sire and delight, and stands firmly on the liighcr ground ; ho wliu 
knows that pleasure is not only not possession, but is often to be lost, 
and alw^ays to be endangered by it.’ — ibid. p. 592. 

Even in these dialogues between ancient and Attic personages, 
however, the author has not been able to refrain from allusions to 
the political characters of his own times — allusions which, harsh 
and little refined in themselves, are rendered intolerable by the 
connexion in which they appear. Aristotle*" is made thus to glance 
at tile death of Lord Londonderry — 

‘ and OUT negotiator, whose opinion (a very common one) was, that 
exposure alone is ignominy, at last severed his wcason with an ivory- 
handled Itmfc. 

* Calluilienes. On this ivory the goddess of our city will look down 
with more complacency than on that of which her own image is com- 
posed i 
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posed ; mid the blade sbould be preserved with those which, on the 
holiest of our festivals, are displayed to us covered in their handful of 
myrtle, as they were carried by Harmodius and Aristogiton.’ — yol. ii. 
p. 517. 

And even iilpicurus departs from his placid and temperate 
character, which throufrhout the dialogue has generally been pre- 
served to him, to launch forth the following diatribe upon Mr. 
( aiming and her late Majesty (juecii Caroline : — 
j/ ‘ Even a fugitive slave, a writer of epigrams on walls and of songs 
(HI the g.easc of platters, for atteiu])tiiig to cut the throat of a fellow in 
the same household, who soon afterwards was more successful in doing 
it himself, is not only ealled our citizen, hut elected hy a large propor- 
tion of onr tribes, as the most worthy to administer our affairs, lie has 
notliing now' to aecpiire but a little purity of language, and somewiult of 
order and ratiocinati(m. Unhappily one of the last things he uttered 
hefoie the judges, sbowi'd his want in all its nakedness: it was a eulogy 
of a drunken old Avoman, the companion of soldiers and sailors, and 
lower and viler men ; one whose eyes, as much as can be seen of them, 
arc streaky, fat, lloating in semiliqiiid rheum : he called her the pride, 
fife, and ornament of polislicd society. 

‘ Leondan. Hardly a Ba'-otian biillock-dvivcr would wedge in life 
between prid<! and ornament.^ — Second Series, vol. ii. p. 194. 

The sagos of modern times have been treated with less cere- 
mony than tlioir c lassic' ]>rcdcccs6ors, being too frec^uently intro- 
duced to display some weakness in their character, or to converse 
on some subordinate topic, llac'oii exhibits nothing of himself 
blit his unfortunate love of money ; and N ewton has contrived to 
combine the foibles of his youth and of his old age, bashfulness, 
and a timidity of religious faith wdiicdi show ed itself too easily 
alarmed. Alii ton talks a little with Marvel on dramatic poetry 
and tlie inti’oduetion of the ehorus into c'omedy. A waiter is, and 
ought to be, left at liberty to choose that topic on which he can 
make the best display of his powers ; nor do w e presume to exer- 
cise the h'asl dictation upon this point. Hut as it was evident that 
Milton could not be brought forward in his character of poet 
without cTcating disappointment, wc are rather surprised that, if 
introduced at all, lie Avas not represented in liis civil or political 
relation. If Mr. Landor had seized upon that period of 'time 
when our great poc^t, — having discovered that 

‘ New' presbyter was hut old priest w rit large * — ^ 
was sore beset both hy the bigotry of parliament and his terror of 
kingship, he would hav (3 found ample scope, and no uncongenial 
topics, we suspect, for his c*loc^uencc. 

Amongst the moderns, IJarroiv and Sir Philip Sidney appear, 
in these dialogues, to the greatest advantage. Hut something too 
much of the author's own spirit has been infused into the divine. 

‘ I should 
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* I should entertain,^ says the most admired preacher of the first age 

of the English pulpit, — ‘ I should entertain a mean opinion of myself, 
if all men, or the most part, praised and admired me ; it would prove 
me to be somewhat like them. Sad and sorrcnvful is it, to stand near 
enough to people for them to see us wholly ; for them to come up to us 
and walk round us leisurely and idly, and pat us when they are tired 
and going off. That lesson which a dunce can learn at a glance, and 
likes mightily, must contain little, and not good. Unless it can be 
proved that tlie majority are not dunces, arc not wilful, |ircsnmptuous, 
and precipitate, it is a folly to care for popularity. There are indeed / 
those who must found their fortunes upon it ; hut not with hooks in 
their handsv After a first start, after a stand among the hootlis, and 
gauds, and prostitutes of ])arty, how few have lived contentedly, or died 
calmly ! One hath fallen the moment %yhen he had reached the last step 
of the ladder, having imdersawed it for him who went before, and for- 
gotten that knavish act; another hath wasted away more slowly, in the 
fever of a life externally sedentary, internally distracted 

‘ Isaac! Isaac! the climbing plants are slender ones. ^Icn of genius 
have sometimes been forced away from tlie service oi* society into the 
service of princes; but they have soon been driven out, or have retired.’ 
— Second Series^ vol, ii. p. 13. 

TISs dialogue between Barrow and Newton concludes with 
some advice of a practical nature on friendship and on matrimony. 
We quote it for the benefit of our readers, without venturing any 
comment of our own. 

‘ Netvfon. Is it not a difficult and a painful thing, to repulse, or to 
receive ungraciously, the advances of friendship ? 

‘ Barrow, It withers the heart ; if indeed his heart were ever sound 
who doth it. Love, serve, run into danger, venture life, for him who 
would cherish you ; give him everything but your time and your glory. 
Morning redreations, convivial meals, evening 'walks, thoughts, (pics- 
tions, wdshes, wants, partake with him. Yes! Isaac! there arc men 
born for friendship ; men to whom the cultivation of it is nature, is 
necessity ; as the making of honey is to bees. Do not lei them suffer 
for the sweets they would gather; and do not think to live upon those 
sweets. Our corrupted state requires robuster food, or must grow more 
and more unsound. 

‘ Newton, I would yet say something ; a few words ; on this subject 
— or one next to it — 

‘ Barrow. Speak it out, man ! Are you in a ship of Marcelliis under 
the mirror of Archimedes, that you fume and redden so ? Cry to him 
that you are his scholar, and went out only to ])arley. 

‘ Newton, Sir ! in a word — ought a studious man to think of mairi- 
mony. 

* BmtQUK Painters, poets, mathematicians, never ought : other studi- 
ous men, after reflecting for twenty years upon it, may. 

‘ Newton. Supposing me no mathematician, I must reflect then for 
twenty years ! 

‘ Barrow, 
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* Barrow. Wait. Begin to reflect on it after the twenty; and con- 
tinue to reflect on it all tlie remainder — I mean at intervals and quite 
leisurely. It will save to you many prayers, and may suggest to you 
one thanksgiving.’ 

Sir Philip Sidney, in a dialogue with Lord Broolce, has some 
eloquent passages assigned to him. We must contemplate him 
as the author of the Arcadia, and then the following sentiments 
are not inappropriate : — 

‘ God hath granted unto both of us hearts easily contented; hearts 
fitted for every station, because fitted for every duty. What appears the 
dullest may contribute most to our genius : what is most gloomy may 
soften tlie seeds and relax the fibres of gaiety. We enjoy the solemnity 
of the spreading oak above us ; pcrha]>s we owe to it in part the mood 
of our minds at this instant : perhaps an inanimate thing supplies me, 
while I am speaking, with whatever I possess of animation. Do you 
imagliu* that any contest of shepherds can afford them the same pleasure 
ns r receive from the description of it; or that even in their loves, hosv- 
ever innocent and faithful, they are so free from anxiety as I am while 
T celebrate them? The exertion of intellectual power, of fancy and 
imagination, keeps from us greatly more than their wretchedness, and 

affords us greatly more than their enjoyment Poets are nearly 

all prone to melancholy ; yet the most plaintive ditty has imparted a 
fuller joy, and of longer duration to its composer, than the conquest of 
Persia to the Macedonian. A bottle of wine liringeth as much pleasure 
as the acquisition of a kingdom, and not unlike it in kind ; the senses 
in both cases arc confused and perverted.’ — vol. i. p. 25. 

A moral reflection is well eonipiessed in the ensuing sentence: — 

‘ We must distinguish between felicity and prosperity ; for prosperity 
leads often to ambition, and ambition to disapjiointmcnt : the course is 
then over ; the w heel turns round but once, while the reaction of good- 
ness and happiness is perpetual.’ 

(Jueeii Elizabeth and James I. has been given the dialect 
of their own times. This we observe is a royal privilege, for it is 
shared by none but crowned lieads. We question whether the 
experiment were wise. There was no more necessity that Eliza- 
beth should speak in an antiquated style of English, than that 
Aristotle should converse in Greek, or Cicero in Latin; and the 
imitation in one instance induces us to look for it in others, where 
it was equally within the power of the author. E^'eu if wc sup- 
j)ose that the author has translated the language of his Romans 
and Grecians, this will only make it still more difficult to explain 
why Sir Philip Sidney should speak a dialect so much more 
modern than Queen Elizabeth. 

Dramatic propriety is by no means invariably sustained tlirough 
these Imaginary Conversations. A strain of sentiment is some- 
times attributed to a speaker not very suitable to his character, 

or 
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or to that of the age in which he lived. When we listen to 
Wallace, as he debates with his conqueror, Edward I., we almost 
imagine ourselves in the company of some venerable stoic, or 
some Christian martyr, so patient is he, so forgiving. ^ Few have 
a right to punish, all to pardon.’ A cast of thought like this 
who would expect from the rude, ruthless, and bafllcd champiou 
of the independence of a dai-k and barbarous country ? It is still 
less likely to have proceeded from the Scotch Guerrilla -chieftain 
than from the haughty I^lantagenet, to whom such sentiments arc 
so foreign, that he cannot even imd(‘rstaiid the language of his 
philosopliical contemporary. At other times, the sj)eaker in the 
dialogue is^inade to express a sentiment, or avow a motive of 
action, to which, even if he entertained them, it is highly im- 
probable that he would give utterance. This error is committed 
not only in the more light and farcical dialogues — not only in 
those broad caricatures, such as the convtasal ion between I^itt 
and Canning, where no truth of any kind whato\ or is adherc^d to 
— but also on those graver occasions where probability has been 
consulted, and wdicre the manner of the author h;is been regu- 
lated by his association wdth the character he personal(*s. Thus, 
ill order to convey his ow n impression of the conduct and motives 
of Cicero, he obliges that orator, — never too much disposed to 
speak or think disparagingly of himself, — to utter the? following 
avowal : — 

‘ I will not dissemble that I ujiheld the pcnalorial cause for no other 
rviison than that iny dignity was to depend on it. Had llic o])positc 
])arty beeen triumphant, and the senate been abolished, I sliould never 
have had a Catilinariaii conspiracy to tpicll, and lew of my orations 
would have been delivered. Without a senate what Verres? ' — \ol. ii. 
p. 558. 

It is vc^ry problcrnatical that Cicero, at the period of history 
alluded to, could have anticipated the aboliiiim of the? semah^ as a 
consequence of the success oi any political party; but if ho did, 
and if the vanity of delivering speeclies before that body was bis 
sole motive for sustaining the ancient institutions of Ills country, 
— what probability that he would ever liave uttered so humiliating 
ii eonfession ? — Why should the candour of conversiitiou bcdicj the 
whole tenour of his epistolary correspondence ? — Wh.it probability 
is there that, he, who in his political adversity was accustomed to 
solace himself with exaggerating his claims to the character of a 
patriot, !i^’Ould liave made this pitiable acknowledgment even in 
the privac'y of his own tlioughts ? — what probability that, if true, 
he would have believed it of himself ? 

We hold it also to be some violation of dramatic propriety that 
our countryman Cliaucer (albeit he is not at all. times the most 

lively 
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lively of narrators) should be called up to tell a ta}e alK)ut ^ Sir 
Magnus ’ ()f most unconquerable tediousness. To Boccaccio our 
autlior has been far more liberal. The story which the Italian 
relates, in the same dialogue, might pass for a translation from 
the Decameron, so exactly does it resemble, in spirit and manner, 
the tales of that collection. There is another story, of Amadeo 
itnd Moiina Titu, related by Boccaccio in a former conversation 
with Petrarch, which only differs from those tales by being su- 
perior to them. It is founded on a more subtle observation of 
human nature than the Decameron ever displays ; contains higher 
excellences of thought and of sentiment; and is admirably told, 
though not in the same simple .diaphonous manner which dis- 
tinguishes the Italian novelist. 

We have shown, in the (ourse of our observations, no reluctance 
Avhaic\ er to yield to M r. Landor the utmost license of that dra- 
matic form into which he has chosen to cast his thoughts — we 
hrn o even required that his characters should ' be consistently 
maintained — but it would be absurd, and is indeed impossible, to 
extend this iirmumily so far as the author appears in his preface 
to demand, and to attribute to himself none of the opinions ex- 
press(‘d in these imaginary conversations. In dialogues supposed 
to be sustained by irum of widely different principles it is evident 
that much must be introduced for the sake only of supporting the 
ehai acter of the speaker ; and the difficulty of discriminating, in 
all cas('s, whal is merely dramatic from that which is the genuine 
sentijiieiit of the author, and intended to work on the conviction 
of the reader, is, we apprehend, a great impediment to the j)opu- 
larity of this s})ecles (;f Avriting. But when dialogue after dialogue 
Is calculated t(^ leave the same impressii>n — when the same sttfte- 
inont is repeated, and on occasions distinguished by no peculiar 
dramatic propriety — Avhen, moreover, the languageof the dialogue 
is fully corroborated by that of prefiices and notes delivered in 
the writer’s own ])erson ; in all these cases it may safely be con- 
cluded that we arc not dealing Avith mere inventions and imitative 
reasonings, ljut with sincere opinions, which it is the object of the 
author to propagate. Indeed, we may remark, that the dramatic 
license enjoyed by a writer of dialogues enables him — in spite ol’ 
the doubt which will occasionally hang over the genuineness of the 
sentiment — to exhibit to intelligent readers a more faithful por- 
traiture of his own mind than could be given in the more usual 
and didactic method of composition, llc-can find a place in his 
intellectual Jframa for different shades of sentiment entertained by 
himself on difiereiit occasloiis — he can make avowals to which he 
would be unwilling openly to pledge his consistency — can indulge 
his genius in an extravagance of statement to which it would not 
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be desirable at all times td adhere^ — can move this way or that— 
can neutralize his dogmatism by opposing dogmas — can give his 
doubtSj his hesitations^ his half-accredited opinions, and, favoured 
by his mask^ find ap outlet for his most secret cogitations. By 
air these facilities he is induced, perhaps unintentionally, to ex- 
hibit a more complete and faitliful representation of himself than 
would have been given in a straightforward, methodical treatise, 
winch frequently obliges the writer to aj)pear more consistent than 
he really is — more fixed, precise, resolved — and which always, 
mote or less, conceals the man himself in the formalities of the 
author. TMr. Landor seems to have an inveterate partiality to 
writing under the name of others, yet no one has impressed his 
personal feelings more distinctly on his compositions, or given 
in them a more vivid representation i)f his own character and 
opinions. 

That a writer should oppose our church establishment, or any 
national piTmsion whatever for religious worshi]), is, in the present 
times, no peculiar mark of distinction ; nor do we intend, on this 
occasion, to enter, at any length, on the defence of our ecclesias- 
tical institutions. But there is one assertion on this subject 
which Mr. Landor several times repeats, and never more violently 
than when speaking in his own person, which tempts from us a 
reply. We take the objection as stated in language ascribed ti) 
William Penn — Slanguage, on the whole, much more suited, to 
Mr. Landor than the quaker : — 

‘ Peterborough. If we had no establishments wc should still have 

sects? 

‘Penn. What then? Whom would they fight for? Who would 
^pay them? Although there were no establishments, tliere might indeed 
he sects in religion, as there anciently were in pliilosophy : yet either 
w’e must suppose that Christianity is prouder, and cruder, and more 
avaricious than philosophy — or we must admit that cstablisliinciiLs, and 
not Christianity, have, wherever they existed, raised such tumults, 

seized upon such wealth, and shed such torrents of human blood 

If philosophy has not done it with her sects, neither woidd Christianity 
have done it with hers, without her purple and pretorians. These are 
as tmfriendly to the one as to the other ; and while they exist upon 
eat't|i, -the more civilized parts of it can expect no better state, long 
fhan external wars, internal discord, and universal oppression, 
may for a while relieve them ; chastisement, and the fear 
of m*y tender the princes more conciliatory and submissive : but the 
pois0n^'wili be poured again into the drowsy ear, by those upon whose 
pillow..j4j^ slumber.’ — Second Series, vol. ii. p, 338. 

philosophy religion are thus put in Wtithesls, they 
are But other .words for doubt and belief. To run a parallel 
between the operation of tilings so contrary is manifestly absurd. 

How 
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How can philosophy, whose knowledge here is a professed igno- 
rance, stimulate the same passions as the dogmatic certainty of 
a religious faith? But the charge, and it is an old one, still 
remains. To church establishments are owing, it is said, the 
strife and oiipugnancy of religious sects. If certain tenets had 
not become implicated with the wealth and worldly prosperity of 
their professors, would they, it is asked, merely by their own 
interest and importance, have given rise to the animosity and 
bloodshed they have, at times, occasioned ? In some instances, 
certainly not. But wealth and worldly prosperity become impli- 
cated with religious belief hy other means than by an ecclesiastical 
establishment, ileligious teachers (and religious teachers of some 
kind there will be as long as the w'orld lasts) who maintain them- 
selves by contributions from their disciples, are not without danger 
of a sinister attacdimcnt to the doctrine they profess ; and it has 
fre(|ucntly urged by men far more acute than Mr. Landor, 
and quite as indifferent to the controversies (4 theologians, that 
such religious teachers must inevitiibly be intu’e anxious to inflame 
the zeal of their several hearers, depending as they do immediately 
on that zeal for their subsistence, than a clergy supported upon 
revenues, secured to them by a legal title, and to be shaken only 
by the great and public revolutions of religious sentiment, Of 
two evils which cannot possibly co-exist, it is surely enough that 
our establishment bear the burden of one. If its sectarian oppo- 
nents loudly exclaim that it destroys zeal — that it makes dead and 
un})rofi table the oflice of the preacher — with what justice can its 
j)hilos()phical adversary, and within hearing of this very accusation, 
lay also to its charge that it infuses too great an ardour in the 
faith, and affixes too great an importance to the tenets, of those 
whom it undertakes to instruct ? 

Why should a philosopher — to concede the title~seek the 
overthrow of our established church? Were he to sweep away 
that polemical learning which so much offends him, he would 
next arrive at that broad basis of public opinion on religious 
matters, not so much the creation, as the support of ecclesiastical 
institutions ? What would he gain hy coming into close contact 
with the multitude ? They deceive him egregiously. They cheer 
him when he peunts to the envied wealth of c'hurchmeii ; but when 
he shall proceed to attack or enlighten their own faith-^when, 
not a bishop, but their own creed is the subject of his ridicul0^ 
will they cheer him then ? In tlie hour of popular frenzy— of 
religious terror excited by a dearth, a plague, or a prophecy— ^they 
would stone hhn in their streets. He might soon have ocea&iion 
to wish for the interposition of a clergy. 

Turn whichever way he might, the philosopher would find he 

had 
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had gained nothing by the destruction of that ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment which had so often excited Lis indignation. Tlie opi- 
nion of the more reputable portion of society would press more 
heavily upon him tWin ever. The hope of prolonging life — of 
carrying our existence into a scene more favourable to happiness 
than this world is found to be by (to splak modestly) the vast 
majority of mankind — the dread of invisible power, and of future 
consequences incalculable — the desire to preserve unimpaired 
over their' fellow-citizens a restraint upon passion of greater 
cogency than the interests of human life, brief and uncertain, (?an 
afford- — these motives alone are sufficient to uphold in a civilized 
community some religious belief — which belief, as it is to operate 
on hmnan conduct, must be something more than the doubtful 
suggestions of what Mr. Landor enWs j)hilofiophy. Now, to con- 
firm, this faith by a state establishment is not to increase, hut to 
diminish that jealousy which the public mind must entertain at 
occasional instances of examination or denial. The consciousness 
of security permits to be liberal. Around the pillars and beneath 
the arches of a strong and venerable church, a few meditative 
loiterers may be allowed to walk unmolested. But if pillar and 
buttress are to be removed, and nothing left to denote religion but 
the uplifted hands of its living worshippers, who then will be 
suffered to appear unconcerned, to stand apart or differ from tlu* 
throng? If the ‘creed which the nation generally believes to hv 
botli ti'ue aiwl salutary, is to find support altogether in the im- 
mediate force of opinion— 'if there are no permanent institutions 
to uphold it .in iseasons of laxity and indifference till affection and 
reveteutial feeling revive— if at all times, and at every moment, 
its security must rest on the gathered votes of its constituents — 
how manifest that a lively jealousy will be felt at every symptom 
of 'dqubt or alienation ! — that every man will incessantly be can- 
vassi^ — every vou‘e be wanted — every vole proclaimed ! Philo- 
sophy, under such circumstances, would be far mf)re constrained. 
Her boldest disciples would be the first required to swear allc- 
giaUce to the national creed. Like Keliama and his brother 
rebels, they must advance, how reluctantly soever, to their post, 
and' the throne of a religion they do not reverence must rest on 
the burning brows of these its unwilling and enslaved supporters. 

Wb.ltfe now looking, of course, at only one aspect of tliis ques- 
tion* regarding it from the station of an adversary. Expe- 
riefic6 coliG^paiids with our theoretical reasoning. At the present 
no country where the speculations of philosophy are 
sd discountenanced as in the United States— the land of 

ecclesiasiieal freedom. 

> It is remarkable that the form of the dialogue has never been 

taken 
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taken advantage of by Mr. Landor, in wler to inveatigate any 
one subject thoroughly ; either by giving to one speaker all the 
objections^ and furnishing the other with all the replies and ex- 
planations^ or by animating nith equal intelligence and ardour 
the champions of two opposite opinions. His thoughts are> for 
the most part^ detached^ desultory^ an^ manifesting more vigour 
than patience of reflection. The nearest approaches to regulmr 
discussion of any one subject are the dialogues between Dr. John- 
son and Horne Tooke — (wherein the latter, in spite of the doctor's 
incivility and doggedness, continues, in the most imperturbable 
manner, to display the contents of his philological budget) — ^and 
that between Peter Leopold and the President Du Paty, in 
which the conversation is maintained for some time on various 
topics of jurisprudence. Some of the opinions broached upon 
this last subject are very weak and immature. 

‘ I pay taxes,* says the President Du Paty, * for the security of my 
person, my property, and my character : every farthing I pay beyond 
for law, if I can demonstrate the equity of my cause, is an injustice** — 
vol. i. p. 230. 

The same opinion is expressed more than once. In the dial<^iie 
between Cromwell and Sir Walter Noble there is the following 
passage : — 

* CromwelL You have paid, I see, chancery fees, Walter. 

* Noble. I should then have paid, not only what is exorbitant, but 
what is altogether undue. Paying a lawyer in any court, we pay over 
again what we have paid before. If government has neglected to pro- 
vide that our duties he taught us, and our lives, properties, and station in 
society he secured, what right has it to one farthing from us? For what 
else have our forefathers and ourselves been taxed? For what else are 
magistrates of auy kind appointed.* — vol, i, p. 106. 

This opinion is always conveyed in a tone of discontent, as if 
not only an error in legislation but a grievous injury were com- 
mitted. That nothing more is requisite to the administration of 
the laws than a solitary judge sitting under a tree or on a bench^ 
is a notion too childish to attribute to Mr. Landor. To whai^ 
then, does his complaint amount? To this only — that all other 
persons employed in the business of litigation, such as barristers 
and attorneys, are not, like the judges, remunerated for their ser- 
vices out of the public purse ; that they do not constitute a body 
of government-functionaries, paid by the state — ^but are generally 
rewarded for their labours by the suitor liimSelf who emp}^^ 
them. Whether such an institution as a vast corps of lawysil^, 
salaried by the public exchequer, would be favourabljs lip 
pure administration of justice — whether it would not 
towards the suitor, to bribery, and exposed, towards the govmrn- 

VOL. Lviii. NO. cxv. K ment^ 
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ifienti to arbitoiry control — -whether the client would find that 
he had beneficially exchanged his friendly conferences with his 
own solicitor for the official negligence and official presumption of 
an independept ftinptionary ; — these are questions which, as Mr. 
Landor has not raised them, it is not necessary for us to discuss. 
This, at least, is clear," that such an institution must be paid for. 
To say that we are taxed already is idle — worse than idle — ^for it 
is palpable that some new source of revenue must be found for 
this novel expenditure. Mr. Landor, then, complains, censures, 
and inveighs, because his countrymen do not receive that as a 
public ^rvioe which as a public service they have not paid for, 
and probably would never be induced to pay lor. 

A little farther in one of the dialogues last quoted we have the 
ftdlowing passage. The Pi'csident Du Paty has been objecting 
to a too great lenity towards minor offences — 

’ ^ Leopold, In England great crimes escape through the intensity of 
the in Italy, small ones through its relaxation. Which is the 
worst? 

‘ President, I dare to answer that the latter is ; because great crimes 
^ |iat njn into smaller, but smaller into greater ; and because if there 
wert not. this reason, multitude turns the scale against magnitude.* — 
ihid,y p. 239. 

The President here decides that it is safer to be lax in 
the punishment of great offences than those of less enormity — 
am opinion which no society, we think, will ever bo induced 
to npt upon. Small crimes %vould certainly ^ grow into great 
ones ^ if the latter might be committed with comparative impunity, 
while the mriner were encx>untered with certain punishment. 
The President proceeds — 


‘ I inust here observe to you that the privilege of pardon in *a prince 
la the most flagrant of usurpations ; it belongs for the greater part to the 
injured, but not entirely.* 

It ought not to belong at all to the person injured. The right 
pardon is already virtually exercised by tlie sufferer whenever 
he 'foybeara to prosecute, and the law, at least in our own 
COUBitry, allows at this stage of the proceedings quite sufficient 
indhlgeiice to personal feeling. If after conviction, when resent- 
cooled and commiseration succeeded, tlie criminal might 
^jpardon from those he lias injured, all certainty of 
would be at an end, and the safety of the public 
wbludK^ to the caprice or weakness of individuals. 

right of pardon when exercised by the sovereign, 
usurpation ’ — that right being recognised by the laws and 
aubs^r^nt to the ends of jurisprudence — can be characterised 
nothing better than a peevish abuse of language. 

The 
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The next opinion which the President iirone on the use 
of fines as a mode of punishment — an opinion not csertainly the 
most luminous we have ever met %vith. . " 

‘ Fines and halters, the minions of English jurists, are th^ SUM- 
?nary and the least summary of chastisements, and by far the worst. ^ A 
great fine does no hann whatever to a man of great fortune : It is a brite 
to the laws, and ought as much to be pruliibited as a bribe to the judge. 
It ruins, not tlie poorer man, but the poorer man’s children : it derives 
him of what he perhaps may do without, but what they cannot without 
an injur} to society.’ 

The author himself, in a subsequent obscrvatioi^, neutrali^^ 
the last of these olijections by admitting that ^all punislunputs 
must in some degree touch the innocent.’ For the rest^ Mr. 
Landor lias discovered that a fine does no harm whatever either 
to the rich or the poor man on whom it is inflicted. A process 
of reasoning which leads to the conclusion that the abstraction 
of a sum of money can prove no detriment to any one, is n^y in 
these times, we suspect, likely to gain much attention. We may 
be excused, perhaps, for passing this fiver as ^ the most summary 
and tlie least summary ’ of juridical opinions. A bribe, too/ and 
a fine — since money is certainly paid away in both instaftces-^-asue 
found to be no longer distinguishable 1 

He who can WTite in this liasty, confused, and quibbling 
manner upon the science of jurisprudence has no hesitatiotv how- 
ever, in assuming the utmost severity of censorship-— 

‘ The laws of Eiiglaud have been the subject of eulogy, to many 
learned and sagacious nicu. I have read them repeatedly, and "pon- 
dered them attentively. I find them often dilatory, often uncertain, 
often contradictory, often cruel, often niinous. Whenever they find a 
man down they keep liim sp, and the more pertinaciously the more 
earnestly he appeals to them. Hke tilers, in mending one hole,,thpy 
abvays make another. Therr is no country in which they inove with 
such velocity where life is at stake, or, where property is to be defen^dy 
so slowly. I have hardly the courage to state these facts, and want it 
totally to hazard a reflection on them. Can we wonder that, upon W 
bench under so rotten an cfligy of Justice, sate a Scrogges, a Jeffreys, a 
Finch, a Page!’ — ibid., p. 231. 

The passage in italics, though uttered in the style of reproba- 
tion, contains, in fact, a compliment hpon the latvs of England. 
A case of criminal jurisprudence requires, and admits ol, sp^<p^er 
decision than a disjiutcd title to prop(*rty. It would have bnen a 
real cause of triumph to the authfir if he could have reviirs 0 <l fiis 
sentence — if he could have exclaimed, ' There is no 
which the laws move with such velocity if a 
stake, or where life is to be protected, so slowly.’ ^ 

Whilst upon this subject there is a suggestion respecting capital 

K 2 punishments 
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punishments which it may be worth while to take notice of. It 
is put into the mouth of Diogenes — 

‘ It is not, O Plato ! an absurdity of thine alone, but of all who write 
and of all who converse on them, to assert that they both are and ought 
to be indicted publicly for the sake of deterring from offence. The only 
effect of public nunishment, is, to sliow the rabble how bravely it can 
be borne ; and that every one who hath lost a toe-nail liath suffered 
worse. The virtuous man, as a reward and a privilege, should be per- 
mitted to see how calm and satisfied a virtuous man departs. Tlie 
criminal should be kept in the dark about the departure, of his fellows, 
which is oftentimes as unreluctant : for to him, if indeed no reward or 
privilege, it would be a corroborative and a cordial. Such things ought 
to be taken from him no less carefully than the instruments of destruc- 
tion or evasion. Secrecy and mystery should be the attendants of pun- 
ishment, and the sole persons present should be the injured, or two of 
his rdiatives, and a functionary delegated by each tribe, to w itness and 
register the execution of justice .* — Second Series^ vol. i. p. 484. 

Secrecy, or rather privacy, there may be. — and this, in spite of 
precautions, may give occasion to the popular surmise that par- 
tiality has been shown, and that some offenders have escaped 
their punishment ; — but there is very little room for mystery in 
the irimple execution of a criminal by a mode prescribed by the 
laws, and publicly announced. A mystery hung over the prisons 
of the Inquisition because tortures of an unknown description were 
supposed to be inflicted. Instead, therefore, of seeing the execu- 
tion, the public would only hear of it. I f the first appears to 
have little influence in deterring from crime, the second must 
have still less. Besides which, the exposure to the multitude, 
forms^ in the majority of cases, no inconsiderable part of the pun- 
ishment. 

What is done by the laws with human life ought to be done 
openly, solemnly, with the manifest sanction of society — that the 
act, even in external circumstances, may be separated in the 
popular imagination, as far as possible, from the deed of assassin- 
ation, which it probably punishes. It should be made palpable 
tp the most vulgar apprehension that, not a judge and an execu- 
tioner, but the whole community, arc putting the miserable 
criminal to death, and that no other reason than the general 
justifies the extinction of his life. The Iwwstring appears 
to ,^ very.puturally to associate with the dagger and the bowl. 

opinions upon other subjects scattered through 
thesS^ voli^es wliich the world, in general, >vill dignify with no 
than whims and crotchets. Mr. Landor advises the 
mmejrjarOfeehs (and if the Greeks why not the English) to sub- 
Btltut# & war the bow and arrow for the musket and bayonet ; — 
proposes cork-armour, which, at all events, would make robust 

soldiers^ 
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soldiers, and men of a terrible magnitude to the enemy ;~he is 
resolved that the Emperor Nero, whose name has been A synonym 
for cruelty, shall no longer be considered as a m^Ji de- 

stroyed by his own unrestrained passions, but shall be fairly pro- 
tected under the plea of insanity; — he thinks it also a singular 
instance of blindness in the readers of Don Quixote to suppose, 
as tliey have, that that work was written in ridicule of the ro- 
mances of chivalry, since the sole object at which Cervantes se^ 
riously aimed was to teach the folly of religious persocution^the 
Knight of the Woful Countenance representing Charlies V./and 
his Dulcinca the Virgin Mary, — though whom Sancho Panza 
typifies we are not informed. We doubt not that the readers of 
the " Fairy Queen * have been, in Mr. Landor s opinion, guilty of 
a similar perversity, who, while they have acknowledged certain 
allusions to Queen Elizabeth and her court, have persisted in tracing 
throughout the poem, as its ostensible purpose, certain allegories 
on faith, and temperance, and justice. Our author proves tliat 
Cervantes could not have ridiculed these romances, because, with 
the exception (d’ theology, they composed almost exclusively the 
literature of his cxiuntry.* It is just when an absurdity has passed 
its zenitli height of popularity and begins to wane, that it affords 
the most propitious subject for the exercise of wit; and m the 
time of Cervantes this was the case with the topics of cliivalry, 
which had beem brought into some disparagement, if not by books 
and authors, by what was still more effective, the spirit of trade 
and commerce then rising into influence. A subject must have 
some interest still clinging to it — must have, or be supposed to 
have, some remaining popularity — or the jest becomes flat and 
insipid. Mr. Landor has, indeed, overlooked this fact even in his 
own compositions. Nothing has surprised us more in reading the 
Convcrsfitions than the elaborate jocularity which has been ex- 
pended on tlie follies of popery — follies which, to his countrymen 
and readers^ are long ago worn out and defunct. For any 
gnancy which the wit gathers from the interest of the subject, he 
might as well have revived the pleasantries of Lucian against the 
pagan religion. f 

After 

* The merit of the best of these romances, such as the Amadis de Gaul, Cervaates 
has never been suspected of decrying; the Curate, in his criticism of the Don's 
library, makes Kreat distinctions ; and the writer of the first of mock-heioics hud 
self fonned a design, which death only interrupted, of ^Vriting a serious pieefe whi^h 
would have taken ilie shape of u chivalroius romance. But that the host of 
and the prevailing folly and extravagance of knight-errant liteTature,wemthjil^|k!|&ieits 
of his ridicule, is as certain as that there were windwills in those day$ 
skins. 

f Amongst the crotchets of Mr. Landor will, perhaps, be ranked hb peduliar me- 
thod of spelling certain words—reforms amongst our vowels aud pur cpnsona&ts, 

the 
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After the quotation^ we have made from the Imaginary Con- 
versations, we tieed not say that there are better things to be 
found in them than the specimens we have just been commenting 
on. There arfe especially many admirable observations of a cri- 
tical nature, well ccwteived and beautifully expressed. While 
he confines himsi^lf to general remark, Mr. Landor is an excellent 
critic : when he proceeds to affix praise or censure to any indivi- 
dual name, he is apt to become intemperate, and sometimes com- 
mits gross injustice. Mr. Landor delights — he revels — in derision 
of the critics. He who, in the writer of Guy Mannering, could 
fmd nothing to criticise but some trivial inaccuracies of language, 
and could then dismiss him from notii.‘e with contempt, (note to 
the conversation between T)r. Johnson and Horne Tooke,) has 
hihl^hlf afforded no very bright example to those whom he would 
castigate, and shown that a man of great ability may be so biassed 
by prejudice and ill-bumour as to become a sorry critic. 

. In his strictures also upon indi\idual passages of writing there 
is more of carping than we should have (jxpocted from Mr. 
Landor, and occasionally a very intemperate and violent chastise- 
ment is bestowed on some slight or doubtful offence. Words- 
wortbi in his ‘ Laodamia.' has the following exquisite passage : — 
‘ He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure, 

No fears to beat away, no strife to heal, 

The past unsigh’d for, and the future sure ; 

the (greater part ef which in his later wiiluigs he* seems, however, to have abandoned. 
Ill the he has attempted to introduce inh) our oithogvaphy no steady 

principle is preserved. He disclaims the project of spAlujg words accordinj^ to tlieir 
pronunciation — yet on what other grounds would he oblif^o us to write establish/ ^ 
The ii<xt reform has for its object to preserve distinct and perceiitiblethis very termi- 
Uahoja #4 which we form our participle ; he would write avorr, admi//, because 
th® P^iciple is averr^rf, admittcr/. VVe suspect — liuwuver reprehensible it may be — 
that <pHJOple Will he more easily induced to correct tins anonialy by (iropping a conso- 
the participle than by re])lacing one in the present tense. The introduc- 
tion of an e in monsleroiis is likely to gain as little favour, esiiecially as it would 
' U 8 to introduce it info some other woids, such us disasterous. He would spell 

j^rand&r fbr graiu/c?<r — adopting what is now felt to be a vulgarism in ])ronimcia- 
tion; and invey for dropping the aspirate which, when emphasis is laid on 

the word, is always given — anywhere, at least, out of the laud of C'oekneydom. But 
of all these alterations the most disagreeable to tlie reader is a return to the utd and 
custom of striking out the two first letteis of the word Mem; he writes 
mthotif em Whatever may have been the lasliion a century ago, 
o ffte t/ielaia never now omitted in these cases. When, indeed, the 
preVtto in M as in wif/t iAem, we dwell o i the termination of the first 

i^rd, and make" it answer lor the commencement of the second. But, even in this 
cn80,;tW«^und4S,Qot represented by with^em any mi>re than by wVthem. Besides 
whieJrlpMio at^ other words under the same ])redicameMt. Mr. Landor never writes 
tJfese; which, however, would be just as reasonable as witfCem for 
If our orthography is to he amended, the task* must be assigned to some 
more considerate person, who will condescend to pay a little regard to the pxoniiu- 
^llon ol his conteniiioraries* 

Spake 
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Spake as a witness of a second birA 
Of fdl tliat is most perfect upon earth*’ 

Now the expression second birtk^ beings appropijatl^ to lU# 
exposition of a Christian doctrine^ Was not fortunat0iy .,€l|oaeili 
but it is palpable that the poet (lid not Use it in it$.4Pnpttl^al 
sense ; he applied it only to signify a restoration to eidstmb^ in 
another workl. The term witness was certainly not empIoy64> if 
wo, may so express ourselves, in any technical maat^^er. ]Vtr* 
Landor fnstens on these words, and speaking under tUe name ot 
Person, thus vents his disa})probation : — 

‘ In a composition such as Sophocles might have exdlted taoWn, imd 
ill a stanza, the former ])artof which might have been heard withahoute 
of rapture in regions it describes, how unseasonable is the alliuiiioli 
to %vitness and second birth! Which things, however holy and venetabte 
in themselves, come stinking and reeking to us from the conVentfel^ 
I desin^ to see Ijaodamia in the silent and gloomy mansion of her be- 
loved Prutesilaus, not elbowed by the yodly butchers in Toiienham* 
court Road^ nor smellmy deroutly of ratajia among the sugar^hakets' 
wires at Blaclfriars ' — vol. i. p. 90. 

This IS truly pitiable. 

' Pericles and Aspasia is not inferior to the best among thn con- 
'v(?rsations, and abounds with passages of a chaste and glowing 
eloquence ; but the structure of the work is extremely unfortu- 
nate. We have fictitious letters, speeches, poems, dialogues, all 
written, dclh ercd, held, by historical personages and on historical 
occasions. JMeaiiwhile no narrative has awakened oar interest iti 
these persons and occasions, — no train of incidents has artfully 
combined tlie inventions of the author with our old rcminisceuces; 
and the inevitable consequence is, that the whole work bears the 
aspect of a series of themes, and exercises, and literary iiuiiatioUl^. 
The jiage, moreover, is overrun with verses, invariably inferior to 
the prose, and which arc not a whit more acceptable by 
introduced occasionally with some expression of slight or con- 
tempt. What little there is of narrative is not successful ; add 
the appearance of (Jleoiic at the conclusion of the piece, mi^ht 
be quoted as a justification of a remark we have previously made 
on this author’s deficieucy in descriptive talent. 

The work shares, in common with the Imaginary Cottversa^ 
tions, this sign.al disadvantage, that names are introduced Which 
excite expectations greater than it is always in the power of the 
author to satisfy. To Aspasia none of that wit is assigned Winch 
the conversational fame of the Attic be«kuty leads us to antid|^te. 
Some of the most distinguished men of antiquity are tevivTO to 
little purpose. We have Aristophanes, and not a jest ; Thucy- 
dides, 
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dldeSj and a compliment to Aspasia ; and Sophocles appears for 
little else than to thr<)AV confusion on all our Mitchells by con- 
fessing, of some verses of hk^^wn, that he had forgotten what he 
meaM wh^n he wrote them.^ 

TJhe "Character bf l^ericles, the statesman and orator, refined, 
ardent, collected, has been ably sustained throughout ; but Anax- 
agoras, the philosopher, is the man of greatest genius in the 
piece. How full of feeling and of thought is the following re- 
flection, which we extract from a letter of his to Aspasia : — 

* I hardly know what I am treading on when I make a single step 
toward philosophy : on sand I fear it is ; and whether the impression 
be shallow or profound, the eternal tide of human passions will cover 
and , efface it. There are many who would be vext and angry at this, 
and would say in the bitterness of their hearts that they have spent 
their time in vain. Aspasia! Aspasia! they have indeed if they are 
angry and vext about it.* — vol. ii. p. 232. 

Anaxagoras has been banished to Lampsacus, wdience he writes 
these letters to Aspasia: we shall make some further extracts 
from them. He has been counselling his correspondent against 
any attempt to divert Pericles from public business — 

* Age is cominl^ on ; this will not loosen his tenacity of power — i^ 
usually has quite the contrary effect ; but it will induce him to give ujX 
more of his time to the atudies he has always delighted in, which, how- 
ever, were insufficient for the full activity of his mind. Mine is a slug- 
gard : I have surrendered it entirely to philosophy, and it has made 
little or no progress ; it has dwelt pleased with hardly anything it has 
embraced, and has often run back again from fond prepossessions to 
startling doubts. It could not help it. 

* But as we sometimes Jind one iking while we are looking for 

another; soyif truth escaped me, happiness and contentment fell in 
mg way^ and have accompanied me even to Lampsacus 

^BcHeve me, I am happy : I am not deprived of my friends. Imagi- 
niltion is little less* strong in our later years than in our earlier. True, 
it flights on fewer objects, but it rests longer on them, and sees them 
. better. Pericles first, and then you, and then Meton, occupy my 
thoughts. I am with you still ; I study with you, just as before, al- 
thewh nobody talks aloud in the school-room. 

♦This is the pleasantest part of life. Oblivion throws her light co- 
verlet over our infancy, and soon after we are out of the cradle we forget 
how soundly we had been slumbering, and how delightful were our 
dxlenons* TM ftud pleasure Contend for us almost the instant we rise 
from it, arid weariness follows whichever has carried us away. We stop 
round us, wonder, to find we have completed the circle of 
exfs^ibe, fsid our arms and fall asleep again.’ — vol. ii. p, 130. 

Merp is the last letterVliich the pliilosopher writes. 

' ♦ Anaxagoras to Aspasia, 

* We arc now so near winter that there may not be, after the vessel 

which 
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which IB about to sail, any more of them bound for Athens, all thct re- 
mainder of the year. And who knows what another may bring or tiike 
away, 

‘ 1 remain in health, but feeble. Life slips from me softly^ ajgtd im- 
perceptibly. I am unwilling to tire myself by blowing a fire ^hich |m^t 
soon go out, whether I blow it or not. Had I any species of curiosity 
to send you, were it pebble, sea- weed, or new book, I would slehd" It ; 
not (for it is idle to talk so) as a memorial of me. If the friend iis tikriy 
to be forgotten, can we believe that any thing he has about him will 
repose a longer time on the memory? ' 

‘ Thus far I had wTitten, when my memory failed me. Stesicles and 
Apollodorus have told me I must prepare for a voyage. The shore is 

neither so broad or so stormy as the Hellespont 

‘ Think me happy that I am away from Athens — I who always lose 
my composure in the presence of crime or calamity. If any one should 
note to you my singularities, remembering one a year hence, as I trust 
you and Pericles will do, add to them, but not aloud, a singularity of 
felicity, “ He veilhcr lived nor died tmih the multitude I ” There are, 
however, some Clazomenians who know that Anaxagoras w'as of Clazp- 
incnai.’ — vol. ii. p. 232. 

The close of the life of Pericles is also one of the most select 
passages in the book. It is related by Alcibiades. 

‘ When he had ended, and I was raising my head from above the pil- 
low (for I continued in that posture, ashamed that he, who spake so 
composedly, should perceive my uncontrollable emotion), I remarked I 
knew' not what upon his bosom. He smiled faintly and said — 

* Alcibiades ! I need not warn you against superstition : it never was 
among your weaknesses. Do not wonder at these amulets : above all 
do not order them to be removed. The kind old nurses who have been 
carefully w^atcliiiig over me day and night, are persuaded that these, will 
save my life. Superstition is rarely so kind-hearted : whenever she is, 
unable as w c arc to reverence, let us at least respect her. After the good 
patient creatures have found, as they must soon, all their traditional 
charms unavailing, they will surely grieve enough, and perhaps fpm 
some other motive than their fallibility in science. Inflict not, 0 Alci- 
biades ! a fresh wound upon their grief, by throwing aside the tokens of 
their affection. In hours like these we are the most indifferent to opi- 
nion, and greatly the most sensible to kindness.* 

‘ The statesman, the orator, the conqueror, the protector, had died 
away; the philosopher, the humane man yet was livingr-'alas ! few 
moments more.’ — p. 291. 

Our next quotation shall be of a more sprightly kind, It is 
from 0. letter of Aspasia to Anaxagoras. 

‘ No WTiter of florid prose ever was more than a secondary poet. 
Poetry, in her bright estate, is delighted with exuberant abundance, but 
imposes on her worshipper a severity of selection. She has not oi% her 
days of festival, but also her days of abstinence, and, unless upon some 

that 
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that aie set apart^ prefers the graces of sedateness to the revelry of 
eathusiasm. She rejects, as iiiharmouious and barbarous, the niiinicry 
of lier voice and manner by obstreperous sophists and argute gram- 
marians, and she scatters to the winds the loose fragments of the 
schools. 

‘ Socrates and his disciples run about the streets, pick up every young 
man they meet with, carry him away with them, and prove to him that 
everything he ever heard is false, and everything he ever said is foolish. 
He must love his father and mother in their way, or not at all. The 
only questions they ask him are those which they know he cannot an- 
swer, and the only doctrines they inculcate are those which it is impos- 
sible they should understand. He has now fairly reached sublimity, 
and looks of wonder are interchanged at his progress. Is it sublime to 
strain our vision into a fog ? and must we fancy \vc see far because e 
are looking where nobody can see farther? ’ — p. 141. 

Aspasia is On excellent critic ; — and yet tliere have been ex- 
ceptions to her opening rule — for exainph?, is not one of the most 
florid of old English prose-writers the author also of the ‘ Paradise 
Lost ?’ The following remark upon the attempt to distinguish be- 
tween truth and fable in the early timlitions of a nation, is judi- 
cious and beautifully illustrated. 

‘ On an accumulation of obscure deeds arises a wild spirit of poetry ; 
and images and names burst forth and spread themselves, which carry 
with them something like enchantment far beyond the infancy of nations. 
What is vague imagination settles, at last, and is received for history. 
It is difficult to effi»ct and idle to attempt the separation: it is like 
bi^aldng off a beautiful crystallization from the vault of some intricate 
attd twilight cavern, out of mere curiosity to see where the accretion ter- 
minates and the begins,’ — ^vol. ii. p. 80. 

It will be seen that we are bent upon selecting only what is 
pleasing and excellent from this little book. It would be no 
difficult matter, were we disposed, to find examples of stiff and 
stilted composition, of laboured pleasantry, and ineffectual efforts at 
pathos. There are instances, also, of a negligent use of metapho- 
rical language hardly to be anticipated in a work composed upon 
the whole with so much accuracy. Here is image upon image in 
singular confusion — 

* As in the ocean that embraces the earth, whatever is sordid is borne 
away and disappears in it, so the flame of Love purifies the temple it 
burns in.’*.— vd. i. p. 132. 

At the qtoclhsion of this work there is a sort of appendix or 
essay, entitled, ^ Reflections on Athens at the Decease of Peri- 
cles,’ whichia, however, far more concerned about the politics of 
England, tU&h with either Pericles or Athens. It is written with 
an asperity of disposition extremely repulsive, and with a perver- 
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sity of opinion that quite baffles and eludes all argumentative 
reply. Strange! that he who had supplied an appropriate 
eloquence to Pericles, should reserve for himself the language of 
Cleon — that he who can write for another with elegancd and ^ 
temperate judgment, should compose his own orations of ^ mtid 
from the Nile,’ rife with things noisome and prodigious. He finds 
that England is governed by an oligarchy : — 

‘ To this likewise,’ he says, ‘ must be assigned our periodical wars, 
tenderly protracted and carefully husbanded ; and xchat is nwre iniqui^ 
tons than the most iniquitous u‘ar, and 'produces more strife and hatred^ 
our bloated ovcnvhelming church estahlishmcnt. Every rising genera- 
tion requires a ten years’ war to support the younger branches of the 
dominant faction; and the public must pay the servile polishers of 
golden tufts with deaneries and bishoprics.’ (Ashe proceeds he betrays, 
it will be suspected, some personal feeling of offended vanity.) ‘ Hence 
the descendants of persons whose chief merit was subserviency, and 
whose knowledge was confined within the covers of a Greek classic, 
raise up their heads in society above the ancient gentlemen and heraldic 
nohility of the land. The Greek is not a more difficult language than 
the Welsh. I had a groom who acquired the Welsh of a scullion, in 
seven or eight months, and ijet never rose by merit or interest to become 
a doctor of divinity,^ 

In politics Mr. Landov is not a democrat ; it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that he is not the advocate of arbitrary power. One 
would think tliat such a man might rest contented with the con- 
stitution of this country, under which he may live with as little 
molestation as possible from king or populace. But some cause 
of displeasure, it seems, lies rankling in his mind, and he has 
presented us here with his own project for its amendment. This 
plan of reform is announced in a manner somewhat rambling and 
discursive, but we jnust do our best, on a subject of so much im- 
portance, to convey the writer’s proposition in liis own language 

‘ I would not, as matters are, destroy the House of Lords : I woiiM 
not, as in his drunken democracy Mr. William Pitt did, conspire to 
bring it into contempt. Here, as everywhere else in polity, we shoidd 
avoid all possible innovations. To remove abuses is indeed to innovate, 
in our government ; but my meaning is, that we must introduce nothing 
which wants analogy in practice or in principle. 

‘ Mr. Fox would have reduced the peers to a series of cyphers. He 
was unlucky in all his projects. On one occasion he said he had a peace 
in his pocket, when he no more had a peace in it than he had a guinea. 
He was, however, less democratic, less subversive of social order and 
national dignity, than his rival. To descend from Pericles to such as 
these, is like descending from the downs of Clifton to the sttects of Bris- 
tol. Tke better of the two had an equaler match in Cleon : the latter 
before he left us tossed up a serpent into the air, which went off with a 
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fikz in Canning. May we never see again sucli a wasteful expenditure 
of gunpowder and coarse paper ! * 

‘ The legislature, at two epochs widely distinct, has recognised, de- 
vised, and framed, an elective peerage. This has been done for tw'o 
parts in three of the empire. Had it been for only one there would 
have been guide and authority enough : it has been done for two, and 
by ministers called the most constitutional and conservative : he surely 
who shall bring it about for the third, cannot fairly be called otherwise. 
The body should be so constituted as to be the stay and support of the 
agricultural interest, which the invention of machinery and the spirit of 
speculation have depressed. Unless it be so, it will, under any form, 
become a by-word, and be scarcely more respectable in itself than the 
rabble of lawyers and litcrators tricked out for stage cfi’cct in the mil- 
linery of the Palais Royal, and holding courts for the trial of hang-dogs 
and incendiaries. Provided our peerage never exceed nine hundred, 
nor the portion elected as functionaries more than three hundred, why 
should not gentlemen distinguished by wealth and ahilifirs, and pos- 
sessing hereditary landed proj)crty to tlie low amount of only a hundred 
thousand pounds, be called, or stand in a situation to be called, to the 
high council board of their country ? ’ 

The scheme of a representative peerage hero laid down, though 
it appears but a slight departure from the form of our constitu- 
tion, is not the less utterly impracticable ; for who that is at all 
conversant with fhc state of public opinion in this comitvy, would 
propose to draw a new line of distinction between the jwssessor of 
hereditary landed property, and the proprietor of wealth of every 
other description — of land not inherited but acquired, or of trans- 
mitied riches in factories or commerce? To mention abilities as 
a separate qualification for the new peerage, is futile ; unless we 
are also told by what means and by whose decision these are to be 
discriminated — unless some additional test is also provided, beside 
the old presumption which amnects intelligence with property. 

If the upper house is to become a representative body, and 
wealth to be admitted to rank its possessor amongst those who 
elect the members of that house, and are eligible themselves, it is 
manifest that no species of opulence could be excluded from the 
distinction ; and our first step of reform conducts us to an elective 
peerage chosen by the wealthy orders of society. This may 
appear to some a very attractive scheme ; it would be a very 

♦ Mr. j>olilical boats have a strange influence upon his figures of 

speech. another instance, Mr. Pitt is boasting how he pillages the country. 

‘ What is any man’s private purse, other than that into which he can put his hand 
at his option ? Neither my pocket nor my house, neither the bank nor the treasury, 
neither London nor Westminster, neither Kngland norKurope, are capacious enough 
for mine : tt swing* between ike Indies^ and tt sweeps the whole ocean **^Seeond Se^ 
rieSi vol. i. p« 85. 

Pitt is speaking with great seriousness at the time — is this pendulous prodigy 
intended to illustrate the style of that minister’s rlietoric 
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hazardous experiment. It would array one class of the people 
distinctly against another. If any sprious opposition should arise 
between two legislative assemblies, represexiting distinct sections 
of society, and composed, both of them, of men who had merged 
their personal responsibility in their representative character, it is 
diflicult to foresee how the contest could be terminated but by 
the utter prostration of one of the two rivals. An upper house, 
constituted as we have been imagining, must either sink into in- 
significance or it would be too strong. The house of peers, in its 
present stale, will never carry opposition to an extent ruinous to 
the peace of the country. Its members, acting with a sense of 
individual responsibility, seek for their support that general 
opinion of society which docs not always display itself even at 
popular elections — and, although they may oppose a house of 
commons, will never stand in array against the people of England. 
Let us rest assured that we must either keep the house of lords 
we now possess, or have none at all. 

Enough of the turbid stream of Mr. Landor’s politics. Let us 
turn to his poetry. The verses scattered through his prose com- 
positions are such as rarely give an additional interest to those 
works — rarely invite to a second perusal. They are cold, con- 
strained, unattractive performances. But Mr. Landor has also 
published a separate volume of poems, in which, though a sin- 
gular harshness of style pervades them, there are evident traces 
of genuine poetic feeling. 

The tragedy of Count Julian is, both from its length and merit, 
the prominent piece in the volume. The plot is not very skil- 
fully devised ; the catastrophe is mainly formed by the death of 
Count Julian’s sons, of whose existence we have never been in- 
formed till we hear of their execution ; and throughout the drama 
there is a painful indistinctness in the events which are supposed 
to be passing before us. Southey’s ^ Don Roderick ’ has fami- 
liarized all readers of poetry with the historical facts on w- hich the 
play is founded — otherwise we verily believe they w'ould have great 
difficulty in extracting them from the abrupt and rugged verse of 
Mr. Landor. With respect to the characters of this drama, we 
detect nothing faulty in their original conception ; but the idea of 
the artist is seldom adequately executed. Egilona, for instance, 
the wife of Roderick — the spoilt, amiable, jealous, miserable 
woman — we perceive the author to have accurately understood, 
but not vividly to have portrayed. We read her s])eeches 
without emotion, and see exercised in the composition before 
US the powers rather of the critic than the poet. 

As Count Julian is not very generally known — nor likely ever 
to become so—it would be a mei’e weariness to enter into a minute 
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criticism of its blemishes. It will be a more acceptable service if 
we select from it some of the passages of most signal merit. 

Here is a description of Egilona which we give as it stands in 
the poem^ though there are some lines whose omission would be 
an improvement : — 

‘ Beaniiing with virtue inaccessible 
Stood Egilona ; for her lord she lived, 

And for the heavens that raised her sphere so high : 

All thoughts were on her — all beside her own. 

Negligent as the blossoms of the field, 

Arrayed in candour and simplicity. 

Before her path she heard the streams of joy 
Murmur her name in all their cadences, 

Saw them in every scene, in light, in shade, 

Reflect her image ; hut acknowledged them 
Hers most complete when flowing from her most. 

All things in want of her, herself of none, 

Pomp and dominion lay beneath her feet 
Unfelt and unregarded : now behold 
The earthly passions war against the heavenly 
Pride against love, ambition and revenge 
Against devotion and compliancy : 

Her glorious beams adversity hath blunted ; 

And coming nearer to our quiet view, 

The original clay of coarse mortality 
Hardens and flaws around her.’ — p. 138. 

The grief of Julian is finely portrayed in the following image — 

‘ Wakeful he sits, and lonely, and unmoved, 

Beyond the arrows, views, or shouts of men ; 

As oftentimes an eagle, when tlie sun 
Throws o’er the varying earth his early ray, 

Stands solitary, stands immovable 
ITpon some highest cliff, and rolls his eye. 

Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased, 

In the cold light.’ — p. 164, 

A battle is fought, and Roderigo falls into the hands of Count 
Julian, who sentences his enemy (the violator, it will be remem- 
bered, of his daughter, here called Covilla) to the perpetual im- 
prisonment of a monastery. This dismissal of the king is regarded 
hy the vmtafipus Moors, who had been called in to execute this 
revenge, asXith act of treachery towards them; and Muza, their 
leader, condemns first the children of the Count to be executed, 
and then himself. 

* Muza, Away with him. 

‘ Julian, Slaves ! not before I lift 

My voice to heaven and man : though enemies 
Surround me, and none else, yet other men 
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And other times shall hear : the agony 
Ot an opprest and of a burning heart 
No violence can silence ; at its voice 
The trumpet is overpowered, and glory mute, 

And peace and war hide all their charms alike.’ 

And at tlic conclusion he exclaims, — 

And my Covilla ! dost thou yet survive ? 

Yes, my lost child, thou livest yet— in shame 1 
O agony, past utterance ! past thought ! 

Thai throwect dpnth^ a? name lujhl idle thing, 

With all its terrors info dust and air.* 

This collection of poems opens with one entitled *Gebir,’ a 
youthful production — a thing distressing to read, and of an uncon- 
fjueiable obscurity and jet containing glimpses of poetic thought. 
We r|uot(* the following lines — though, unlike most of Mr. 
Landor s, they hav'e been oltmi cjiioted before-— not only for their 
ou n beauty, but because they pre.sent a rather singular coinei- 
deiiee with a passage in The Excursion : — 

‘ And I have sinuous shells of pearly hue; — 

Shake one and it awakens, then apply 
Its ])()]isht lips to your attentive ear, " 

And it remembers its august alwdes, 

And murmurs us the ocean murmurs there.’ 

The passage from ‘ The Excursion ’ is this — 

I have seen 

A curious child, wlio dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smootli-lipped shell ; 

To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Jastened intensely; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for murmurings from within 
Were lieard — sonorous cadences ! whereby, 

To l)is belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea,’ 

Woidsworth makes a moral application of the image, but in the 
mere description of the fact or incident we prefer, iu this iirslancc, 
the preceding and inferior poet. 

Some brief pieces complctp the volume. The stanzas ad- 
dressed to * lantlie ' have this merit, that they appear to have 
been dictated by a sincerity of feeding. There is one entitled a 
" Faesulan Idyl,’ which contains materials for a light and elegant 
poem, but they are not disposed in a natural or lucid order. The 
expression of any genuine feeling, taste, or inclination of a writer 
is almost sure to interest — and accordingly these lines will be read 
with pleasure: — 
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* And ’tis and ever wa;a my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely and all die, 

Whene’er their genius bids their souls depart. 

Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose ; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank. 

And not reproaclit me ; the ever sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one gi*ain of gold.’ 

The polished trifle that follows shall conclude our quotations. 

‘ Imitation of the manner of Catullus. 

^ Aurelius, sire of Hungrinesses ! 

These thy old friend Catullus blesses. 

And sends thee three fine water-cresses. 

There are who would not think me quite 
(Unless we were old friends) polite 
To mention whom you should invite. 

Look at them well ; and turn it o’er 
In your own mind ; — I’d have but four— 

Lucullus, Csesar, and two more.’ 

Mr. Landor has also published a volume of Latin poems, en- 
titled ^ Idyllia Heroica Decern, Librum Phaleuciorum Unum.’ 
The work was published at Pisa, that it might more certainly 
create for the author a reputation amongst the Italian literati. 
He tells us In his characteristic manner, * Scriptum in Italia edidi 
(cur dissimulem? quae ambitio enim innocentior ?) quia nolui 
furtneUis esse, nolui opinione hominum cum ceteris Britannorum 
peregrinantium, cujuscunque slnt ordinis, conturbari.’ But it is 
not a European reputation only that Mr. Landor proposes to 
himself ; he scarcely disguises from us that he adopts the Latin 
lat^uage in order to secure an imperishable name when the 
English shall be forgotten ; so that when the planks of the British 
vessel fail him, he may step on the terra firma of the imperial 
literature of Rome. How long Mr. Landor’s works may last in 
his own language we are not disposed to prophesy. He has 
himself an ardent faith — a pleasant one — and we have no wish, 
and are quite aware that neither we, nor any other, have the 
power, to jfJhsturb it. That true salt lies scattered through his 
works, i.* c^ain ; whether sufficient, or of savour strong enough 
to preserve the whole mass from decay and dissolution, we will 
not venture to assert or deny. But if his fame in after-ages is to 
depend qn these Latin productions, we have no hesitation w'hat- 
ever in pronouncing the futility of his hopes. 

The poems are accompanied by an essay inquiring ^ Cur poetae 
Lfatini recentiores minus legantur?’ Judging from this, Mr. 
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Landor appears to us to be not altogether aware of the extremely 
disadvantageous position in which a writer places himself who 
composes i)oetry in a dead language. Perhaps no task in letters 
could be devised more diflicult than to obtain the lasting protec- 
tion of the Roman language for modern genius. We read the 
poems of the ancients, and our remotest posterity^ and the pos- 
terity of the most distant nations of the earth will probably read 
them, not only for their intrinsic merit, but because they were 
really written by Greeks and Romans. The perusal of works 
produced under the influence of a totally dilferent religion, of a 
different ])olity, and in a condition of human knowledge and the 
arts of life which never can again return, must always be highly 
interesting, highly beneficial. It corrects the prejudices of times 
and countries, and is to the intellect a species of foreign travel, 
libevjilizing even still move than it enlightens. But the modern, 
though he may write in an ancient language, can attach to his 
work no poi tion of this interest ; — he foregoes the use of w^ords 
which have grown uj) with, and l^een modelled to, the thoughts 
and feelings of his age ; — adopts a language loaded with associa- 
tions from a distant ora; — he must not see, or hear, or know, wliat 
an ancient has not left him a term to express ; he ])ccomes un- 
avoidaldy an imitator ; lie belongs to no period, to no (X)untry, — 
he is neither Roman nor Englishman, he is merely linguist. 
To compose under tliese disadvantages anything whieh, merely 
from its essential merit, should be cherislied and preserved b}^ a 
different people, in a distant age, would require far more than 
the genius of Virgil or of Horaee; and such gemius who would 
not regret to see exercised under so great restraints, and deprived 
of its best resources ? 

At the revival of letters poets wrote in Latin, and naturally, 
because so large a portion of the ideas they sought to express 
were immediately dermal through the medium of that language ; 
to them, as writers, it wms a native tongue ; and tin* ablest of 
them all, Buchanan, had no other in which be could have ex- 
pressed the higher and more eh^gant movements of his mind. 
Yet even these have obtained no footing on the soil of ancient 
times ; the worst poet in the W'^ovst age of Roman literature is 
more secure of his position than the best of these imitators ; their 
works live but as part of modern literature — must sluire its fate 
whatever that may be, and will lie neglected in the meantime, 
or be read only to be pillaged. As a scholar-like accomplish- 
ment — as the graceful amusement of a literary leisure — Latin 
poetry will at all times be written ; nor as such do wo seek for 
a moment to disparage it. But to anything higher than this, 
we da not expect, and hardly wish it to be carried. 
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Mr. Landor ’s volume, viewed in this subordinate character, will 
do him credit. In his imitations of classic fable, whether mytlio- 
log-ical or heroic, he has caught the air of antiquity ] and he uses 
the language as one perfectly familiar with its resources. But 
his line is not melodious, the metre and the thought seldom flow 
in harmony together, and, above all, there is nothing in the sub^ 
stance itself of the poems to challenge admiration, nothing to 
render it any loss to the English reader that it was not composed 
in his native tongue. 

We meet with little in the Idyls that tempts us to quotation. 
If we are wearied wdtli reproductions, by a modern, of heathen 
mythology or Flomeric fable, is the case much mended by having 
the same thing presented to us in the Latin language? But 
there is a book of HendecasyllahicSf many of which are occasional 
poems composed on events of our own time, and which, if they 
have no other interest, are at least very cliaracterislic of their 
author. We, lunvcyev, willingly coniine ourstdves to a single 
.specimen. It is in this amia])le and graceful fashion that Mr. 
Landor thinks fit to disport hiinstdf over the grave* of Mr. I’ox : — 

‘ F'>iiaijhiuni C. Foxii. 

‘ Torrens eloquio, inque ])raq)otenle^ 

Tracimdus et accr, ct fcroci 
Yultu vinculaquc et cniocs luinatus, 

Placandurt tanicii ut catcllus <rger 
Qui luorsu di^iiuiii petit proter\o 
Et laiuhit dccies — tiiis aiuicis 
Tan to carior in dies ct hoj as 
Quanto deciperes magis, luagisijue — 

O Foxi Icpide, O imsellc Eoxi, 

Ut totiis, me ita dii juvciit ! })cnsti ! 

Tu iiec fallcrc iicc potes joenri, 

Til nee ludere. mane vesperi-ve. 

Qua nemo cuhitum (jualit, fjuies(‘is I 
Jacla’est alea, ctheu! silet fritilliis.’ — p. 24. 

We have brought ourselves to the conclusio)! of Mr. Landor’s 
volumes. They leave upon the mind of the reader impressions 
singularly discordant of displeasure and admiration ; and these we 
have endeavoured impartially to convey. If praise and blame 
have alternated somewhat abruptly tlirougli our pages, the in- 
consistency is not in us ; if the scales of criticism have vacil- 
lated more than usual, this must not altogether be attributed 
U) wefi^ness in the hand that held the balance. Where we 
have p||iised we have quoted largely ; where we have condemned 
we have often trusted to our reader’s candour, or his memory, 
for tlie justification of our censure. Why should we be engaged 
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in scraping refuse into a heap ? He who loves such occupation 
jiiay find employment in Mr. Landor’s works. He who,, on the 
contrary, shall set aside what is really excellent in them, and 
return to a second perusal of this alone, will be abundantly re- 
warded for his labour.**' 


A II I’. VI. — 77/e Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley 

.Montagu. Ldited by her Hr cat -grandson, Lord Wharncliffe. 
3 vols. 8 VO. London. 1837. 

volumes will, we f('ar, disappr)int in some d(*gree the 
^ public (‘X])t^ctarion ; indeed it could hardly be otherwise. 
When a work is know n to have been published with certain pru- 
dential restrictions, there i^’. ahvays a strong curiosity excited about 
the suppressed parts; and it is supposed that what has been con- 
cealed must b(,' much more ^>//^//f//// than Avhat has been published, 
'^rjiis feeling exists especially with regard to private letters and 
incmioirs, and in no ( ase was it more* likely to be pushed to its ex- 
treme than \Nlth regard to tlie gay, witty, and superabundantly 
IVanlv correspondence of Lady Mary Wortley. ‘ When such 

things 

s . * After cunelnrliiigj ns we tlumght, our notice of Mr. Laiidor's works, we received 
^ another pruduetioii lioin his ])eii — a pamphlet in verse — entitled Satire upon 
Sat ins/s and .Idinomiion to Detmetoi s. The author, by a strange principle of cal- 
culation, seems to reckon ujion its veiy poveity of merit as a passpoit at least to its 
circubitum. ‘ Jt is only our intimate friend«,’ says the preface, ‘ who like us best 
vdicu we write v'cfl ; the i^reater ]>avt of readers arc complacent at imagining their 
sii])erionty as they discover our aberrations.’ The greater part of readers c.uc for 
htlle else than to be pleased with what tliey lead ; but, if there arc others of an 
ujiposite temper, it cannot lie denied that Mr. Laiidor has here written with sullicieiit 
meiliociity to secure their attention. 

Net having oui selves a taste for abeirations into dnlness, should not have 
alluded to this Irille, but for the injurious mention that is made in it of names which 
must awaken an interehi in eveiy one at all ac(piuintcd with Kn|j;hsh literaliue. 
The reader of the Jniaginanj Converaatiow^ must have observed that their autlior pro- 
fesses a somewhat claiiiovous friendship for Mr, Southey. To one Avho is a lover of 
peace it cannot be very agreeable to find a stout fellow by his side — ever and anon 
[uotesting that he is the properest man alive — and def^in^ all the world to gainsay 
it. 'H ot such is the attitude which Mr.Landor assumes by the side of his Irieud Mr. 
►Southey. In the present instance he has signali/.ed this amicable zeal by biiiigiug 
before him, as the calumniator of his worth, another friend of his own. jVir. 'Words- 
worth. For this purpose, and under pretence of keeping peace between the two 
]ioe1s, he ^cracks the satiric thong:’ — 

* Under iny wrist ne’er let the whip he crackt 
When poet leaves a poet’s fame intact. 

When from their rocks and mountains they descend 
To tear the stranger or to pluck the friend, 

1 spring between them and their hoped-lor prey, 

And wlioop them from their fiendish feast away.’ — p. 2‘1. 

The Author of the Exct/rswrif it seems, is wjported to have spoken disparagingly 
of the ^thor of ThalakCs poetry at some time and place, neither of which are inen- 
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things have been printed, what/ it is naturally asked, "must 
that be which is kept back ? ’ N ow, in truth, in this as in most 
cases, it turns out that the suppressions have been much less im- 
portant than was fancied ; they bear but a small proportion to 
the whole work, and generally apply to matters — delicate perhaps 
at the moment of the first publication, but — of very little interest 
to the general reader of after-times. We cannot but suspect, also, 
that every reperusal of Lady Mary’s " Letters’ will tend to a doubt 
whether her merit has not been somewhat exaggerated. Wlien 
they first appeared, a traveller and an author of Lady Mary’s 
rank and sex was a double wonder — which was much increased 
by Lady Mary’s personal circumstances, and by the vivacity, spirit, 
and boldness of her pen. Hut now that the extraneous sources 
of admiration have run dry, we confess that the intrinsic value of 
the letters seems less striking ; and that if we werci to deduct from 
Lady Mary’s pleasantry and wit, those passages which a respect- 
able woman ought not, perhajis, to have written, w'e should very 
considerably reduce her claims to literary eminence. The addi- 
tional letters now produced will add little to Lady Mary’s fame, 
and take little from her reputation. They exhibit her neither 
wntlier nor looser than she was already known to be — on the 
contrary, the pleasantry and the coarseness being diluted, as it 
were, by a large addition of very commonplace matter, the 
liarities of Lady Mary appear on the whole, we think, less pun- 
gent than in the earlier editions. 


tioned. Now reports of this kind arc almost always found on examination to he 
false: the words were cither not uttere<l at all, or they were spoken in a lone which 
has been misapprehended, or they were accompanied by limitations which h.avo 
been omitted. Mr. Landor, however, piVes full credence to the on dit^ and because 
it has found its way (as what does not ?) into print, he thinks it quite becoming and 
necessary to give it the immortality which waits up ‘that pen’ and ‘those two 
fingers.’ Such conduct as this, in the ordinary intercourse of social life, people 
would be apt to say, was meddlesome, and call it mischief-making; and why it 
should gain a more dignified title in the world of letters — we are unable to explain. 
And, moreover, we arc \ ery sorry to add — we cannot avoid suspecting that some 
personal grudge of his own has had its share in moving Mr. Landor to this per- 
formance. Our satirist quotes in a note the parallel passagt‘8 from Gebir and 
the Excursion^ to which wc have already alluded us bearing a close resemblance to 
each other. lie makes his charge of plagiarism, and reclaims his own with due 
flourish of tr^impets. If Wordsworth had borrowed all Mr. Landor’s poetry, ho 
would have had but little to restore— little in comparison to tlie wealth that would 
still remain behind, and scarce nerceptibly diminished. Every one, however, has 
a right to claim his own, be it what it may. But if any pique arising from this 
transgression— this casual forgetfulness of the tuum in a poetical idea— 

has prompts Mr. Landor to an attack on quite different grounds, and induced 
him to present Mr. Wordsworth as the detractor of his old, and, we believe, con- 
stantly aftectionate friend, the Laureate— tliis is an ‘ aberration ’ which affects more 
than the literary character, and would afford gratification to a darker malice than is 
pleased with detecting the weaknesses and blemishes of a copy of versesi ^ 

^ But 
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But this observation applies only to the additions from Lady 
Mary’s own pen ; for there are some very remarkable and inter- 
esting circumstances connected with iJiia publication. It is edited 
by Lord WharncllfTej the descendant and heir of Lady Mary, 
Avith a liberality and candour deserving the thanks and worthy of 
the imitation of all literary men : but his lordship claims but a 
secondary merit in the Avork, the most important as Avell as the 
most interesting novelty in the edition, being an ample introduc- 
tion under the title of Biographiad Anecdotes, and frequent ex- 
planatory notes from the pen of Lady Louisa Stuart, the daughter 
of Lord and Lady Bute — the grandchild of Lady Mary. 

It will surprise tlu^ generality of readers to find that we have 
still amongst us, in the full vigour and activity of her faculties, a 
lady, Avho, herself born in the reign of George TI., received the 
maternal caresses of Lady Mary Wortley, and who thus forms a 
link — the cmly one probably noAV existing — betAveen the reigns of* 
William III. and William IV^. — betAvceii 1 6*90 and 1 837 » a period 
of almost 1. 30 years. 

Tli(‘ Avonder and ])leasure that such a circumslnncc is in 
itself sure to excite, Avill be greatly incrc'ased by the perusal of 
h('r aiujcdoles, aaIucIi narrate the experience of age Avith all tlu; 
vivacity of youth. It is Avith great justice that Lord WharncliiTe 
remarks, ^ that the spirit and vigour Avith Avhich these anecdotes 
are Avritten must satisfy the reader that a ray of Lady Mary’s 
talent has fallen on one of her descendants.’ — a'oI. i. p. 4. 

But entertaining and interesting as these recollections are, it 
is obvious that they can go h\ii a little Avay towards elucidating 
the obscLirt? passages of Lady Mary’s life, or cA'en of her letters. 
Lady L(n.iisa, only five years old Avhen Lady Mary died, barely 
saw — iantinn vldit — her celebrated grandmother — all she knoAVS 
she derives from her conversations Avith Lady Bute and the peru- 
sal Avith Avhich Lady Bute indulged her of part of a journal, kept 
by Lady Mary throughout her Avhole life, but of Avhich Lady 
Bute’s delicacy and prudence allowed but a small and very early 
portion to be seen l3y her daughter. The more pUpfant topics of 
the personal history and correspondence of such a Avoinan as 
Lady Mary, it is obvious that Lady Bute herself Avas not likely to 
hav^e fully known — andAA-as still less likely to Ikia’c impartecito her 
children. 

Lady Mary, wc ar© here informed, kept journals even from her 
earliest youth. That prior to her marriage Avas, on her elopement 
Avith Mr. Wortley, in 1713, destroyed by her sister. Lady Frances 
Pierrepont, afterwards Countess of Mar, lest it should fall into 
her father’s hands and further exasperate him. ^ After her mar- 
riage she renewed the practice and continued it as long as she 

, lived 
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lived ; at her death the journal fell into the hands of Lady Rule, 
who always kept it under lock and key ; and though she often read 
passagc^s to her family and friends, would never trust any ]iart out 
of lier own hands, except a few of the earU co])y-l)ooks which she 
allowed one of the family’ — no doubt Lady Louisa herself — ‘ to 
peruse alone, on condition tliat nothing should be transcribed and 
a short time before her death Lady Bute burned the entire jour- 
nal, to the great grief of at least the younger part of tin* family. 
To Lady Louisa's recollections of the small portion she was llius 
permitted to read, w e are indebted for these anec dotes ; and vrr 
are therefore not surprised at finding them somewhat nu'agre as 
to the most delicate points of Lady ]\lary’s own history, and 
rather too abundant in scandal about all her society. Hut imh'cd 
Lady Louisa characterizes with great honc'siy her source of in- 
formation, and fairly puts us on our guard agair.st lier ow n 
, traditions derived from so suspicious an authority. 

‘ Lady Bute so admired her mother’s WTitiiigs, and tijok such pleasure 
111 reading her letters to perhous wliom she thouglit endowed with taste 
enough to relish them, that it might have been held siillicienlly certain 
she liad the most cogent reasons for making what clearly appeared a 
sacrifice — the bumiiig the ‘ mriial. Yet, as youth is inconsiderate, and 
the fragments she did allow o) he seen or heard were not a lit tie umnsiiig, 
she was very often assailed with entreaties to forego her di sign. Wiien 
pressed on this head, she w’ould ask whether, supposing the case one’t. 
own, one could hear the thought of having every rntdt^ npuiii)n^ eviny 
transimt wish, Q\Qry anfp t/ Irr/huj that had llitted across one’s mind, 
exposed to the world after one was no more? — And tliough slie ahvtus 
spoke of Lady Mary with great respect, yet it miu,ht be perceived that 
she knew it had been too much her custom to note clnini und eiUartfc 
upmi all llie scandalous rumours of the daif,, without wehjhinij theii 
truth or even their prohahility ; to record as certain facts^ stones that 
perhaps "iprany up Itke mushrooms fnmi the dirt, and had ns brief an 
existence, hut tended, to d< fame persons of the most spotless rhararter. 

* These wxrc Lady Bute’s arguments \ and what could any one wdio 
had a sense of rectitude urge in reply especially since it mnst he ac- 
knowledged, that in the volumes which she did communieatc, the earliest 
written^ and (one may be confident) the least exceptionable, there occa- 
sionally appeared traits of satire that show^ed what might ensue when the 
vexations and cares of advancing life should have soured the mind, 
given objects a darker shade of colour, and made farther demands upon 
a Christian charity not at all likely to have increased in the mean time.’ 
— Anecdotes, voL i. pp. 21, 22, 23. 

This candid and sensible admission does Lady Louisa infinite 
honour, vnpd ought, in fact, to constitute the preface of any edi- 
tion of Lfey Mary’s works — for her letters and her verses are full 
of the kind of scandalous gossip which Lady Louisa thus censures. 
We shall have occasion by-and-by to return to these anecdotes, 

and 
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and to show in some remarkable instances the justice of Lady 
Louisa’s warninjy. 

Lord Wharncliffe himself has^ as every ])ody must regret^ con- 
tributed little to the work ; and with the exception of Lady 
Louisa’s notes and of a few attempts — lu^t always successful — 
to corrc'ct disorder and explain ol>scurities — he has contented him- 
self with adopting the arrangement and annotations of Mr. Dal- 
laway’s edition of 1817- He states^ however, that — 

‘ The editor of the present edition having had an o])port\mity of com- 
paring Lady Mary’s letters in their original state, with Mr. Dallaway’s 
book, found tliat he luid not only oiniticd several letters altogether, hut 
that he had thought fit to leave out passages in others, and even to select 
])ortions of tlifferont lette rs, on ilillcront subjects, and of diftevent dates, 
and, having conibincd and adapted them, to print them as original let- 
ters, Tic has also ihroughont both his editions freqiuuitly suppressed 
the names of the persons mentioned, and given the initials only. In 
the edition now offered to tlie public these defects arc remedied.’ — Pie- 
fare, p. ii. 

We shall see l)y-and-by that these drfeefs' are very imperfectly 
remedied, and tlu‘ additions, as wo have' already said, will be 
found of no great (‘xtentor value, foi\ though a considerable num- 
ber of newletters are glvc'u- — many of them are short notes ; others 
had been omlllcd obviously because they contain notliing of intc- 
rc'st, and the rest because they arc on topics merely domestic, 
which it is prohahl<> the family (naturally more sensitive twenty 
or thirty years ago than they are now) desired Mr. Dallaway to 
suppress, as being painful to llieniselves, without affording suffi- 
cient compensatory amusement to the public. As to the edi- 
tor i(d. defects, we cannot. lioAvever, but express a wish that Lord 
Whanicliffe had filled up all Mr. Dallawfiy’s blanks, and found 
leisure to havt^ made a general revision of that gentleman’s notes, 
and al)ovc all, of the dates and. order in whi('h Air. Dallaway had 
arranged the letters. In adopting, as he generally docs, Dalhi- 
May’s views. Lord Wharnclift’e has rcpeatiHl a great number of 
inaceuracies and errors — some so very obvious, that we wonder 
that tlicy could have escaped him ; aiul in some of the corrections 
which he has attempted on Dallaway, wo think he has been by 
no means successful — at least he has left a great deal still to ])e 
done before Lady Afary’s letters are cleared from biographical 
and chronological difficulties. 

Besides the additions to the former correspondence, and Lady 
Louisa’s anecdotes, the editor states — 

‘ The most considerable novelties to which this edition pretgnds, consist 
in the letters to Lady Pomfret, those to Sir James Stcuurt of Coltne'ss, 
and Lady Frances p — Preface, p. v. 


but 
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but he does not here notice a more important class than either of 
those wliich he mentions^ which is equally new to us, namely, 
twenty-four letters written between 1744 and 17o0, to the 
Countess of Oxford, These letters arc of a more sober cast 
4han any of the others — the character of the amiable and re- 
spectable lady to whom they were addressed, seems to have 
sol>cred Lady Mary’s fancy and formalized her style. The letters 
to Lady Pomfret arc in a tone rather more lively ; but the notes 
fTiid letters to Sir James and Lady Frances Steuart — twenty-seven 
in number — seem to us as destitute of any talent or interest, as any 
batch of familiar letters in our language ; and neither they nor even 
the letters to Ladies Oxford and Pomfret will, we arc satisfied, 
add anything to Lady Mary’s epistolary fame — but we do not, 
therefore, blame the noble editor for inserting them. His edition 
being intended ‘ to (jive a complete vieiv of the vharacter of Lcuhj 
Mary' he has inserted much that a less honest editor might 
have suppressed, and he, therefore, does quite riglit in gh ing us the 
less lively l)ut more respectable portion of her correspondence. 

Indeed, wc have been struck with the kind ol instinctive skill 
which guided Lady Mary in suiting — wo suspect unconsciously — 
her style to th<; characters of her correspondents. 1 o her late 
and transient acquaintance. Sir James and Lady T’rnnccs Steuart, 
luu’ letters arc \ crbose and empty — to Lady Oxford, a high-bred 
lady of the old school, she tfdks the language of a grave and some- 
what formal friendship — to Lady Pomfret, a kind of Blue, she In- 
tersperses her chit-chat with scraps ol learning and antiquarianisin 
— with her sister and Mrs. Hewet, the companions and confidants 
of her youth, she is giddy, sarcastic, and even coarse — towards 
her husband .she always employs a sober, respcctlul, and busi- 
ness-like style — to her daughter, she mingles maternal tender- 
ness with a decent pleasantry and much good sense — and finally 
(to end almost where she began), in the celebrattid ^ Letters 
during the Embassy,’ — which she obviously intended for the 
world at large, and which she therefore addressed to a variety ol 
correspondents — there is a combination of the easy grace the 
polished wit — the light humour — ^the worldly shrewdness of the 
clever and not over scrupulous woman of fashion. 

It wofuld be superfluous to extract any specimens of these 
various styles, from the letters wliich have been so long the ad- 
miration of the world ; but we shall select some passages from 
those whidh are either new or little knowm, and we shall make 
our selections with a double view ; first, to fulfil the editor’s in- 
tcr^fion lijbgiving tlie world ^ a complete view of Lady Marys 
clmracief ; and, secondly, to endeavour to correct some of the mis- 
takes injto which all the editors appear to us to have fallen. 


On 
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On the first point it will, we fear, turn out that we shall differ 
very much from the editor’s amiable partiality towards his he- 
roine ; hut as his Avork is «avowcdly published in an honourable 
anxiety for telling the whole truths and as Ave shall abstain from 
stirring any obnoxious topic which has not been already brought^fc 
before the public, cither in his OAvn edition, or in authorities to 
Avhich he refers, we trust aa’c shall be excused if the result be 
not rjuite so faAT)urable to Lady Mary’s character as her dc- 
scendanls might Avish. On the second point, avc are sure he Avill 
be obliged to us for pointing out errors into which he has been led, 
either by his ])redecessors or his oAvn inexperience in the dull 
and complicated duties of an editor. As his Avork must carry 
Avith it such authority as Avould, if now un([ucstioncd, be hereafter 
considered as decisive, we think it our duty to show that it is in 
tlie details of editorship by no means entitled to implicit defer- 
ence. 

It is not Avithout some hesitation that avc venture to give any 
specimen of her ante-nuptial correspondence with Mrs. 1 Towel, 
Avbich is replete Avith Avit and shrcAvdness, but superabundantly 
sprinkled Avith something more than hnity ; but that which the 
llcvcrend Mr. Dallaway thought not unfit to be printed, and 
Avhich Lord Wliarncliflc has republished, avc hope we may be 
forgiven for quoting, not merely as a sample of Lady Mary her- 
self, but as a fact in the history of female manners, if not morals, 
in Ihigland. • 

‘ I was last Thursday at the nCAV opera, and saAV Nicolini strangle a 
lion Avith great gallantry. But he reprcsentctl hakedness so naturally, 

I Avas surprised to sec those ladies stare at him without any confusion, 
that pretend to he so violently shocked at a pour entendro or tAvo 

in a comedy ; which convinced me that those ])rudcs avIio AVould cry 
fie I fie ! at the Avord linked, have no scruples about the thing. The 
marriage of T^ord Willough])y goes on, and he sAvears he Avill bring the 
lady doAvn to Nottingham races. IIoav far it may he true, I cannot tell. 
By Avhat fine goullcmcn say, you know, it is not easy to guess at Avhat 
they mean. The lady has made an acquaintance Avith me after the 
mRiiner of Pyraimis andThishc: T mean over a Avail three yards high, 
Avhich separates onr garden from Lady Guildtord’s. The young ladies 
had found out a Avay to pull out tAA'o or three bricks, and so climb up 
and hang their chins over the wall, where avc, mounted on chairs, used 
to have many belles conversations a la derobce for fear of the old mother. 
This trade continued several days ; but fortune seldom permits long 
pleasures. By long standing on the Avail, the bricks loosened ; and, 
one fatal morning, doAvn drops Miss Nelly ; and, to complete this mis- 
fortune, she fell into a little sink, and bruised hqrpoor - — self 
terrible degree, she is forced to have surgeons, plaistdt^s, anfi^God 
knows what, Avhich discovered the whole intrigue ; and their mamma 
forbade them ever to visit us but by the door. Since that time, all our 

communications 
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commiinications have been made in a vulp^ar manner, visiting in coaches, 
&c. &c., wliich took away half the pleasure. You know danger gives a 
hautgoCd to everything.’ — vol. iii. pp. 206, 207. 

Wo shall venture on one more extract : — 

* ‘ poor licad is distracted ^Yith such a variety r/nl/imalia^, that 1 

cannot tell you one bit of news. The lire I su])|)ose you have liad a 
long and true account of, though not ])erha])s that we were raised at 
three o’clock, and kept waking till live, by the most dreadful sight 1 
ever saw in my life. It was near enough to fright all our servants half 
out of their senses : however, wc escaped better tlian some of onr neigh- 
bours. !Mrs. Braithwayte, a Yorkshire beauty, who liad been but two 
days married to a Mr. Colemait, ran out of l)cd rn rhetnisf?, and luo’ 
husband followed her in liis, in A\hicli pleasant dve^s tbo^ ran as far as 
St. James’s-street, where they met with a chair, and prudejitly crammed 
tliemselves hotli into i<^, ohserving the rule of dividing the good and 
i)ad fortune of this life, resolved to run all hazards togi'tlu'v, and onh'rt'd 
‘the chairman to carry them both away, ])erfectly represeiiting — botii in 
love and nakedness, and want of eyes' to see that lliey were nuked — oui* 
first liappy parents. ^?miday last 1 had the pleasiirt' of he.ii'iiui* Ihe 
whole history from the lady’s own mouth.’ — vol. iii. ]). 210. 

VVo do not pretend to know whether there is more fcniah’ 
virtue now-a-dnys than ‘ i^ tin? reig-n of good (^uemi Anno," — but 
we are confident that there is more both of <(<re)tci/ and tlelinirjj, 
and that there is not now an unmarried Lady Whmj in Ragland 
who would or coxdd .sully her paper with that species of wit which 
constitiftcs the cbict’ jnorit of those loiters to Mrs. Mow’cd. 

To Lady Alary’s strange argumontalivo I()\ o-detlms to Mr. 
Wortley before marriage, already piiblishod, tbon* is an addition 
of half-a-dozcn, exhibiting the same oonibination of .sober ( alc n- 
lation and headlong giddiness. Wo extrac t the last passage of a 
long letter WTitten on the very eve of her elopement with Mr. 
Wortley 

‘ Reflect now for the last time in what manner you must take me. I 
shall come to you with only a night gown and ])etticoat, and that is all 
you will get by me. I told a lady of my friends wliat T intend to do. 
You will think her a very good friend when T tell you, she ])rolfered to 
lend us her house. I did nut accept of this till I Jiad let you know it. 
If you think it more convenient to carry me to your lodgings, make no 
scr^iple of it. Let it he where it wall : if 1 am your wife, I shall think 
no place unfit, for me where you are. I beg we. may leave London next 
morning, wherever you intend to go. I should wish to go out of 
England if it suits your affairs. You arc the best judge of your father’s 
tempej^. Jf you think it would he obliging to him, or necessary for yon, 
I \yiU^^.^^i|h you tmn^ediatcly to ask his pardon and his blessing. If 
thaLil not^]^per at first, I think the best scheme is going to the Spaw. 
When you come back, )^ou may endeavour to make your fother admit of 
me, and treat with mine (though 1 persist in believing it will be 

to 
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to no purpose). But I cannot think of living in the midst of my re- 
latioiiH and acquaintances after so nnjustifhihle a step: — so unjustifiahlo 
to the 'world, — but T think I can justify myself to myself. I again beg 
you to liave a coach to be at the door eaily on Monday morning, to 
carry us some part of our ^vay, ^vhGrcver you resolve our journey shall 
he. If* you detcmiine to go to the lady’s house, you bad best come wilK 
a coach and six at seven o’clock to*moiTow. She and 1 will be in tlu*, 
balcony ^^bich looks on the road ; you have nolhing to do but to stojj 
under it, aixl we will come do^Mi to yon. Do in this what you like; 
but after ail think very seriously. Your letter, which will he waited for, 
is to deteiinine everything. 

‘ Yon can sluuv me no goodness I shall not he sensible of. How ever, 
tliink again, and resolv(‘ never to think of me if you have the least doubt, 
or that it is likely (o make you uneasy in your fortune. I belicwe, to 
travel is the most likely way to make a solitude agreeable, and not tire- 
some : remember you have promised it. 

‘ ’7Vv s<nnolliinfj oihl for a woman thaf hriny^ nolhiny to expert, am/- 
lluny ; hat after the vuty of my education^ J dare 7iot pretrnd to //?v* 
fait ni some deyree si/ihdjir to It, I had rathe?' die f/um rctnrn to a, 
depeadanry upon refafwns / hare di^ohJiyfuL Sare me f?'om that fea? 
if you tore me. If you eitn/iof^ or thmk I oiiyhf not to expect it^ he 
sineerc aud le/l me uh ’7)v heiter / should not he yours at all^ th(Ut, 
for a short hapiil}}e^^ iurolro myself in ayo^ of 'tuisery, I hope there 
will nerer he orca\ion for litis precaution ; huf, houu>r,ery ^tis iieressary 
to ?nal{e ft. [ depend cuiirely upon your honour, and I cannot suspect 
you of any way doing wrong. Do not imagine 1 shall be angry at any- 
tiling you can tell me. Let it be sincere ; do not impose on a w'omaii 
iliat leaves all ibings for you.’ — vol. i. ])p. 190-192. 

So 0(1(1 a niixlurc of pruchmi'c and temerity, — so keen an (we to 
luT owm personal objects, and such blindimss to all otlic‘r coii- 
sidevatioiis, — arc very iii(li(‘alive of that wayward head and selfish 
lu'art which contimuid to misguide all her subseejuent lilb. 

\V(‘ iKwt arrive at tlie celebrated letters written during jMr. 
Word(.*y’s emlKissy, in I71f> and 1717» — but as iberois no addition 
wliatsocwer made to them, and as tli(?y are in the bands of (wery- 
body who has any book of the class, w^(i shall only observe upon 
them an oversight which lias hitlmrto been made by all the (ulitors, 
and we sujipose by most readers, — ecwlaiuly by ourselves, till w e 
discovered the fact in our rcccnit exaniiuaiiou : — lliese letUws wan e 
not all written during the embassy to Camstantinoplc, properly so 
called. Tt seems, from a comparison of the dates., that Mr. 
Wortloy and Lady Mary arrived at Vienna about the first week in 
September, 17 lb, and remained there lujarly two months, when 
we find them retracing their steps to Prague, Drescl^ttjt Bruns- 
wick, Hanover — where George 1. then was — wliich reached 

towards the end of November; and the letters show that their 
friends in England expected them home., and that their arrival in 

London 
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London was actually announced^ when, suddenly, we find that they 
had once more crossed Germany, and arrived again at Vienna, on 
the 1st of January, 1717 — having made, in the depth of winter, 
this long and fatiguing march and countermarch — which is not 
only unexplained, hut, as far as we know, unnoticed. Yet it must 
have had some grave cause ; — perhaps some attempt was made 
to supersede Mr. Wortley, and he may have gone back to Hanover 
to appeal to the king in person ; — perhaps he had some special 
mission to Vienna, which obliged him to return to make his report 
in person ; at all events, this is a remarkable movement, of which 
we arc surprised that the present Editor has not endeavoured 
to offer some explanation. 

To this class of letters Lord WharnclifTc has added four from 
the edition of 1789, which Mr. Dallaway rejected as spurious, 
but which Lady Bute thought genuine ; Lord Wharncliffe, there- 
fore, admits them ; but we do not understand why he has Jiot 
inserted them in their proper places. It is remarkable that there 
is not in this edition one single alteration in the arrangement, 
nor one additional line of explanation, as to this class of letters. 
They are in order Jis they appejircd in the first imperfect editions, 
and except Mr. Dallaway's rare and meagre notes, we have almost 
nothing — we believe we might say positively nothing — in eluci- 
dation of tho obscurer circumstances to whicii the letters allude?, 
or of the personages to wh<^ they w’ere addressed. — We shall 
give one out of many instances of this defect. Some of these 

letters arc addressed to the ylhbot of , while others arc 

addressed to the AWg , The same person we suppose is 

meant, — but why is he in one place called the Abbot, and in 
another the Abbe, which, in common parlance, mean very different 
things; and who, after all, was this distinguished correspondent? 
We suspect the Abbe or Abbatc Conti — an Italian literate, who, 
w(5 know, visited George I. at Hanover, about the time that Lady 
Mary was there, and who afterwards came with the king to 
England, and was one of the earliest to make the name of Newton 
popularly known on the continent. We have no doubt that all 
these letters .should be fiddressed to the Abbe Cmiti, and this is 
the kind of information which we chiefly look for from the editor 
of such a work. 

Next to these ^ Letters during the Embass}^’ the most important 
class for wit and cleverness at least, are those addressed to her 
sister I^y. -Mar, between 1720 and 1726*. To about thirty 
lett ers;^^^!^ class, th irteen or* fourteen arc now added, '^rhey 

* We atapbHgedall through to use these vague expressions from the difficulty 
ascertaining the exact numbers ; as in all the editions, — and in this as much as any, 
— the^e are several misplacements, misdates^ and misnomers, which occasion small 
varienons in the reckoning. 


are 
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are like their predecessors^ light and gay, seasoned with a good 
deal of scandal and some rather coarse wit. We shall extract the 
first of these — both because it is as good a specimen as any of the 
rest, and because it gives a proper occasion for offering some sug- 
gestions for a future edition of the work : — 

‘ [No date.] 

‘ 1 am heartily sorry, dear sister, without any affectation, for any un- 
easiness that you suffer, let the cause he what it will, and I wish it was 
in my power to give you some more essential mark of it than mere pity ; 
but 1 am not so fortunate ; and ’till a fit occasion of disposing of some 
superfluous diamonds, I shall remain in this sinful scacoal town ; and 
all that remains for me to do, to shcwiny willingness at least to divert 
you, is to s(*ud you faithful accounts of what passes among your ac- 
(piaiutance in this part of the wmrld. My Lord Clare attracts the eyes 
of all the ladies, and gains all the hearts of those who have no other 
way of disposing of them hut through their eyes. I have dined with 
him twice, and had he been dumb, T believe I should have been in the 
number of his admirers ; hut he lessened his beauty every time be- 
spoke, ’till he left himself as few cliarms as Mr. Vane; though I confess * 
his outside very like Mrs. Duncombe, but that the lovely lines are softer 
there, with wit and spirit, and improved by learning. 

‘The Duke of Wharton has brought his Duchess to town, and is fond 
of her to distraction ; to break the hearts of all the other women that 
have any claiiu upon his. He has ])ublic devotions twice a, day, and 
assists at them in person wdtli exemplary, devotion ; and there is nothing 
pleasanter than the remarks of some pious ladies on the conversion of 
so great a sinner. For iny own part 1 have some coteries where wut 
and pleasure reign, and 1 should not fail ta;„umuse myself' tolerably 
enough hut for the horrid quality of growing okfer and older every day, 
and my present joys arc made imperfect by my fears of the future.’ — 
vol. ii. pp. 127, 128. 

T"o th(? passage relative to the Duke of Wharton, the editor 
sii])joins the follow ing note : — 

‘ This passage does not help us to fix the date of this letter, unless we 
suppose it to have been written very early after his ^lr!^t marriage, in tlie 
year 171G. llis second wdfe, as it appears by the account in Cbaimers’ 
Biographical Dictionary, did not come to England till after bis death. 
Ilis first wife died 1726.’ — vol. ii. p. 128. 

This note ju'oves that the editor feels the advantage — we should 
say the necefisity — of ascertaining the dates of the several letters, 
and of Identifying the personages alluded to, without which all 
familiar letters become in a certain degree unintelligible, and — 
more than proportionably — uniiilcresting. Wc therefore entirely 
concur in the noble editor’s view, but we submit ta his re-con- 
sideration whether in many instances — and in this one, for example, 
he has adequately worked out his intention. In the first place, 

he 
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he might, we think, have spoken with more certainty of this 
letter having been written at an early period of Wharton’s union 
with his first duchess; but there is not wanting in the letter 
itself another circumstance which should not have been over- 
looked, the mention of Lord Clare — ^who was Lord Clare? 
'File only Lord Clare of those times was a very remarkable 
man — Thomas Hollis Pelham — Lord Pelham, created Earl of 
dare in October, 1714, and Duke of Newcastle on the 29th 
July, 1715. Was this iiandsome young hilow, ^who lessened his 
heauty every time he spoke/ that same Duke of Newcastle who 
for near half a century had so great a sliare in the adininistration of 
England? This is a little blographi(‘al circumstance wliicli, vve 
think, the editor should have cleared — ^l)ut it involves a .still more 
serious difficulty as to the date of the letter. This (itle of Clare 
seems to fix the writing of the letter to the short period bc^ivvc^eii 
October, 1714, and July, 1715; and ' the .sinful sca-coul town,’ 
seems to limit it still further to tlio winter montlis — so that it 
was profiably written while the tide of Claie was in its iirst 
novelty, in the winter of 1714-15. Put then wliat becomes of 
the Duke of Wharton, whose numiage the editor places in 17 Id, 
and whose creation as Du ^e did not take place till tin* 20th 
January, 1718? How are these discrepancies to be rc'coiu iled I 
Has the editor copied tin? letter from an autlumtic original? or 
are the passages wliieli motion Lord Clare and the Duke if 
Wharton — titles which never were co-existeul — fragmcails of 
different letters errojacously united? Or is Lord CHaia^’s name 
altogether a mistakef We think we may say that die mallca* 
recjuired more elucidation than the editor has given.'*' 

There is one letter of this series })ublished in tli<* old (a! i I ions, 
but which, ns it seems to us to be on the whole the liveliest letter 
which ever fell from Lady Mary’s p<*n, we think our readers uill 
forgive us for extr.acting as a specimen of her very best style • and 

* Kveii tlie date of 1710, assif^tied for the Duko of Wharloo’s iruiniai^e, srrnis 
very snspicio^is, as are, indeed, alt the dates ordinaiily given of the duke's eaily life. 
The Iliographical Dictioniiry, to which the editor refers us, does not date the m.u- 
rjage,in 1710 ; on the contrary, it r ays that grief for that event killed his father about 
a year after its celebration. Now the father died on the TJlh April, 1715, so that, 
according to this authority, the marriage would have occurred about the spring of 
1714, when he cotild have been little more than fifteen — ^ scarce I if sixteen is the 
expression of the Biographical Dictionary. This would accord with the mention 
of Lord Cfare, but not with the title of Duke, In 1716; Wharton went abroad ami 
reconcileilr^ihistilf with the Pretender, from whom he a*ccepte<l the title of Duke of 
Norihumbet^^nd / Yet — immediately after these and even worse eccentricities, and a 
couple before he came of this profligate hoy seems to have been allowed 

to take his ^^eat in the Irish House of Loids, and was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council, and cheated an Eityhah Duke ! These strange circumstances, if triie,^ 
seem to prove not so much that Wharton himself was mad, as that every boily 
el^e was so j and if not true, show how carelessly English biography lias been 
wzitten. 


we 
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we must add, that we doubt whether there is any other letter in 
the whole collection of equal merit : — 

M>t.31,1723. 

‘ I write to you at this time ])ipiug-hot from the hirth-night; my 
brain wanned with all the agreeable ideas that fine clothes, fine gentle- 
men, brisk tunes, and lively dances, can raise there. It is to he hoped 
that my letter will entertain you; at least you will certainly have the 
freshest account of all passages on that glorious day. hirst you must 
know that I led up the hall, which you’ 11 stare at ; but what is more, 

I believe in iny conscience T made one ot the best figures there; to say 
trutli, people arc grown so extravagantly ^lUfly) that we old beauties aic 
forced to conic out on show-days, to keep the court in countenance. I 
saw hlrs. Murray there, through whose hands this epistle will be con- 
veyed ; I do not know whether she will make the same complaint to you 
that T do. Mrs. West was with her, who is a great prude, luiving but 
two lovers at a time; I think those are Lord Haddington and Mr. 
Jjindsay ; the one for use, the other lor sho\v. 

‘ The woi’ld iin])rovcs in one virtue to a violent degree, I mean plaiii- 
dcaliiig. Hypocrisy licing, as the Scripture declaics, a damnrihlc sin, 1^ 
lio])e our publicans and siiiiu'rs >m 11 he saved by the o])cn prolessioii ot 
tlie contrary virtue. I was told by a very good author, who is deep in 
the secret, that at this very miniile there is a bill cooking-u]) at a hunt- 
ing-seat iu Norfolk,* to have not taken out of the connnaudinoiits and 
(dappl'd into tlu! creed, the ensuing session of parlmmcut. This bold 
attempt for the liberty of the subject is wholly ])rojected by Mr. Wal- 
pole, wild projiosed it to the secret committee in his parlour. \\ illiam 
Vmingt pccouded it, and answered for ali bis acquaintance voting right 
to a mail: l)oddinglou+ very gravely objected, that the olistinacv ol 
Immau nature was \iicli, that he feared when they had positive com- 
iiiaiulinents to do so, perhaps people wonkl not commit adultery and 
l)(‘ar false witness against tlmir neighbours with the roadiness ami clicor- 
fuluosH (lu-y <lo al present. This objocti.m secmeil to sink deep into the 
minds of'tl.c greaicst politicians at tl.e lioard, and I don t know whether 
the hill won’t he dropped, though it is certain it ruiglit he earned on 
witli great ease, the world being entirely “ reenutr du bayatellc, ’§ and 
Jionouv, virtue, reputation, &c. whicli we used to hear ol 
s('iT, as much laid aside and forgotten as crumpled nhands. lo speak 
nluinlv, I am very sorry for the forlorn state ot malnmony, ^^hlt'l| as 
much ridiculed liy our young ladies as it used to he by young tollows . 


'Ilouglvtun; IMr. (afterwards Sir Rnihert) Walpole’s, then pnmc-mmister.’ 

I ^ George Buk^Doddiiigto afterwards Lord Melcoinb-Rcgis, whoso Diary has 

Iwbut Lady Mary cmild not have made sucjva nihtake. We suspect 

that Lord WharncliffehL-sometiraes, at Icast-pmjted from 
without consulting the originals. In a letter of the 30th August, LI 6^ Lad) Mary 
ulludes to a litigious old lady, who.se name Dallaway and, alter. hinij^Lord W’arn- 
clifle— print R/ac/taiVe— having, we suppose, forgotten >chedy s idow BJac i- 
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in short, both sexes have found the inconveniences of it, and the appel- 
lation of rake is as genteel in a woman as a man of quality ; it is no 
scandal to say Miss — , the maid of honour, looks very well now she 
is up again, and poor Biddy Noel has never been quite well since her 
last confinement. You may imagine wc married women look very silly ; 
we have nothing to excuse ourselves, but that it was done a great while 
ago, and we were very young when we did it.’ — vol. ii. pp. 159, 160. 

The concluding letter of this series we shall also extract, 
although it is not now published for the first time, because it 
affords strong characteristic traits of Lady Mary, and suggests 
some observations on the present editor's mode of arrangement in 
a case where he differs from 1ms predecessors : — 

‘ 1739. 

‘ It is very true, dear sister, that if I writ to you a full account of 
all that passes, my letters would be both frequent and voluminous. This 
sinful town is very populous, and my own affairs very much in a hurry ; 
but the same things that afford me much matter, give me very little 
time, and I am hardly at leisure to make observations, much less to 
write them down. But the melancholy catastrophe of ])oor Lady Lceh- 
mcrc is too extraordinary not to attract tlie attention of every l)ody. 
After liaving played away Iier reputation and fortune, she has j)oisuncd 
herself. This is the effect of prudence. All indiscreet people live and 
flourish. Mrs. Murray has letricved his Grace, and being reconcile<l to 
the temporal has renounced the spiritual. Her friend Lady I-Jervey hy 
aiming too high has fallen very low ; and is reduced to trying to per- 
suade folks she has an intrigms ; and gets nobody to believe her ; the 
man in question taking a great d6al of pains to clear himself of tlie 
scandal. Her Chelsea Grace of Rutland has married an attorney, — 
there’s prudence for yoti ! ’ — vol. ii. p. 201. 

This letter is one of those Avliich Mr. Dallaway is charged with 
liaving garbled and misplaced — and the fact is, that in his edition 
it appears i\s part of a letter under the date of 172.) ; but Lord 
Wharncliffe states in a note, that the death of Lady Lech mere (who 
died on the 10th April, 1739) ascertains the date of this letter, 
which ho accordingly places at the end of the whole correspond- 
ence, and no less than twelve years later than that which imme- 
diately precedes it. 

No doubt the primu facie evidence justifies this arrangement — 
the fact of Lady Lechmere’s death as stated by Lady Mary, and 
its known date, lead naturally to that conclusion — and yet it is 
certainly erroneous. The ^melancholy catastrophe" thus imputed 
by Lady Mary to one of her own"^ earliest friends, never took 
place at all. The tetter was, we are satisfied, really written about 
1724, subsequent to which Lady Lechmere became a widow, was 

‘ Lechindre was the eldest of Lord Carlisle’s daughters, with whom she took* 

the alarm that followed Queca Aone's deceaso.*— volt i. p. 209, 21 1. 

» , ’ ' re-married 
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Sir Thomas Robinson of Rokeby, and died a natural death in 
1739, a period at which there had, we belierv^c, ceased to be any 
epistolary intercourse between Lady Mary and Lady Mar, We 
believe, also, that the anecdote of the ipJirriage of the Duchess of 
Rutland is equally unfounded. These are instances of the justice 
of Lady Louisa’s observation, that Lady Mary would ‘ record as 
certain facts stories that perhaps spruruj up like mushrooms from 
the dirt, and had as brief an existence but they are also just 
such cases as the editor ought, in justice, to have examined and 
corrected. 

Wc next arrive at the letters to Lady Pomfret, which commence 
in July, 1738, and end in 1742 ; they are of two classes ; the first 
ten are written from London to Lady Pomfret in Italy, and are 
full of the tittle-tattle of the town — the other twenty-five were 
Avritteii abroad, and contain cldefly the anecdotes that she picks 
up of the travelling English, who then, as now, swarmed in Italy. 

The following account of the storming of the gallery of the 
House of Lords by a body of Amazons, is amusing in itself, but 
leads also to some more serious considerations : — 

* At the last warm debate in the House of Lords, it was unanimously 
resolved there shoidd be no crowd of unnecessary auditors ; consequently 
the fair sex were excluded, and the gallery destined to tlie sole use of the 
House of Commons. Notwithstanding which determination, such a tribe 
of dames resolved to shew on this occasion, that neither men nor laws could 
resist them. These heroines were Lady Huntingdon,* the Duchess of 
Queensbury, the Duchess of Aiicastcr, Lady Westmoreland, Lady Cob- 
ham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, Lady Archibald Hamilton and her daughter, 
Mrs. Scott, and Mrs. Pendarvis, and Lady Frances Saunderson. I am 
thus particular in their names, since I look upon them to be the boldest 
assertors, and most resigned sulferers for liberty, I ever read oi. They 
presented themselves at the door at nine o’clock in the morning, where 
Sir William Saunderson respectfully informed them the Chancellor had 
made an order against tlieir admittance. The Duchess of Queensbury, 
as head of the squadron, pished at the ill-breeding of a mere lawyer, and 
desired him to let them up stairs privately. After some modest refusals 
he swore by G — he would not let them in. Her grace, wdih a noble 
warmtli, answered, by G — they would come in, in spite of tlic Chancellor 
and the whole House. This being reported, the Peers resolved to starve 
them out ; an order was made that the doors should not be opened till 
they' had raised their siege. These Amazons now shewed themselves 
qualified for the duty even of foot-soldiers ; they stood there till five in 
the afternoon, without either sustenance or evacuation, every now and 
then playing vollies of thumps, kicks, and raps, agiiinst the door, with 
so much violence that the speakers in the House were scarce heard. 
When the Lords were not to be conquered by this, the two Duchesses 

* * Lady Hunthigdon, the same who afterwards became thfl head, tjie Countess 
Matilda, of the Whitfieldtan l^ethodisis.' 

VOL. LViii. NO. cxv. M very 
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(very well apprized of the use of stratagems in war) commanded a dead 
silence of half an hour; and the Chancellor, who thought this a certain 
proof of their absence (the Commons also being very impatient to enter), 
gave order for the opening of the door; upon which tliey all rushed in, 
pushed aside their competitors, and placed themselves in the front rows 
of the gallery. They stayed there till after eleven, when the House rose ; 
and during the debate gave applause, and shewed marks of dislike, not 
only by smiles and winks (whicli have always been allowed in lliose 
cases), but by noisy laughs and ai)parent contempts ; which is supposed 
the true reason why poor Lord TIervey s])oke miserably. T beg your 
pardon, dear madam, for this long relation ; but ’tis impossible to be 
short on so copious a subject ; and you must own this action very well 
worthy of record, and I think not to be ])aralleled in any history, ancit'nt 
or modem. 1 look so little in my own eyes (who was at that time in- 
gloriously sitting over a tea-table), I hardly dare sul^scribc myself even, 
Yours.’ — vol. ii. pp. 222-224. 

Lord Wharncliffe adds — 

‘ The debate to which this story relates, must have been that of May 
2, 1738, on the depredations of the Spaniards, vvliich ap])cars to have 
been closed by a speech of Lord llervcy’s. (See Pari. Hist. vol. x. ]). 
129).’ — vol. ii. p. 223. 

If this be so, then the letter is misplaced, for the two preceduKf 
letters are certainly sul^soquent to May, 1788. One of tliem 
offers another inaccuracy on the part of the editor, which it is but 
justice to set right. Lady Mary, after telling, in a style of very 
exaggerated satire, Lady Harriet Herbert’s resolution to marry 
Heard, the actor, expresses some doubt as to how the matter was 
to end, on wliieb the editor remarks, — 

‘ Lady Harriet Herbert, daughter of the last Marcpiis of Powis. She 
did marry Beard in spite of her relations. He was a singer at Vauxhall, 
and an actor in musical j)icccs at the theatres; but what Avas niucb 
Avorse, a man of very indifferent character.’ — vol. ii. p. 218. (Nolr.) 

Now here is at least one very serious mistake, — Lady Harriet 
Herbert was (as all the books assert, and as we bell(W(‘) not tlie 
the daughter of the last Marquis of Powis, — nor, indeed, of the 
Herbert blood .at all, — she was a daughter of Earl Waldcgravc, 
jy:}d only the widow of Lord Henry Herbert. As to Heard'.s 
character, which is stated to be ^ indifferent,^ aVo never beard any- 
thing worse of him than his marrying this foolish w^oman ; and we 
hope lord Wharncliffe may have been as much mistaken aW»ut 
his reputation as lie certainly is about his lady’s parentage. 

In another instance, in this series, when Lady Mary states, 
inter alia, that Lady Margaret Hastings bad disposed of herself 
to a poor wandering Methodist, the editor says, ^ Perhaps none of 
news was true — hy the peerage books it appears that Lady 
:Margaret Hastings died w/imarried.’— vol. ii. p. 254. Now CoL 

lins’s 
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lins s peerapfe states that Lady Marp^aret Hastings married the 
Re3v, Mr. Ingham, — and the notes on the ^ Correspondence 
between Lady Hertford and Lady Poiiifret ’ (vol. i. p. 50) state 
the same fact. 

The next serit^s of lett(‘rs (which is dirided, we know not Avhy, 
into two, one (‘ndinj^ in March, and tlie other beginning in May, 
1744/’) extends from her going abroad in 17‘3() to her return 
a])out ]7b‘0, and coinjnises her letters to her husl)and and her 
da light (‘r Lady Bute, during that period, and are the most re- 
sp(3ctal>le, thougli not the most entertaining portion of the volumes. 
They arc about on(3 hundred and fifty in number, of which a])out 
tvv(‘nty-s{‘ven are new, and, exce]it one, of little interest. They 
W(‘re obviously omitted from tlie former edition, because they, for 
the most ])art, ri'late to her eccentric and unfortunate son. 

Tlie first feeling that the consideration of this mass of letters 
creates, is some wonder that they do not explain, nay, do not afford 
the slightest eliu* to the mysterious cause which led to Lady 
Mary’s prolonged separation from her husband, her family, and 
lier country. In tlie ‘ Ijit rnductonj yinovdotofi' there is a passage 
which wc dare say l<41s candidly enough all that her descendants 
t nfov on this subjc'ct : — 

' Why Jiady Mary Worlley left her own country, mnl spent the lust 
t\vi)-snnl-lwonty yeuiH of her lif<‘ in a foreign land, is a (piestion which 
lias ])(ien ripculeilly asked, and never can be answered with certainty, 
for want of any positive evideuee assurance on the subject. It is 
very ])()S!-i])le, liowever, that the solution of this supposed mystery, like 
that of some riddles whicli put the ingenuity of guessers to^llic fartliest 
slreleh, Avould ])rove so simple as to leave curiosity blank and baffled. 
Lady ]\tary writing from Venice (as it appears, in the first year of her 
ahsenee,) tells laidy Poinfrct that she had long been persuading Mr. 
Wnrth‘y to go ahnaid, and at last, tiled of delay, liad set out alone, he 
promising to follow licr ^ w hich, as yet, parliamentary attendance and 
other })iisiness had ])revc‘nled his doing; but, till sbe knew whether to 
expect him or not, slic could not proceed to meet her (Lady Pom fret) at 
Home. If this was the real truth, and there seems no reason to doubt 
it, Ave may easily conceive farther delays to have taken j)lace, and their 
re^ union to have been so deferred from time to time, that, insensibly, 
living asunder becjunc like the natural order of things, in which both 
acfpiiesced without any great reluctance. But if, on the contrary, it 
was only the colour they chose to give the affair; if the hushand and 
wife — she in her fiftieth year, he several years older — had determined 
upon a separation, nothing can be more likely than that they settled it 
(juietly and deliberately betAveen themselves, neither ])roclaiining it, to 
the world, nor consulting any third ])ersou ; since their daughter Avas 
married, their sou disjoined and alienated from them, and there existed 

Here again there is much disorder — the title of the second series is, * Letter^ 
from 174G to 1756,’ though, in fact, they ])egin in 1744 and continue down to 1760. 

M 2 nobody 
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nobody who had a right to call them to an account or inquire into what 
was solely their own business. It admits of little doubt that their dls^ 
position's were unsuitable, and Mr. Wortley had sensibly felt it even 
while a lover. When at length convinced that in their case the approach 
of age would not have the harmonizing effect which it has sometimes 
been known to produce upon minds originally but ill-assorted, he was 
the very man to think within himself, “ If wc cannot add to each other’s 
happiness, why should we do the reverse? Let us be the friends at a 
distance which we could not hope to remain by continuing uneasily 
yoked together.” And tliat Lady Mary’s wishes had always pointed 
to a foreign residence is clearly to he inferred from a letter she wTOte to 
him before their marriage, when it was in debate where they should live 
while confined to a very narrow income. Ho^v infinitely better would it 
be, she urges, to fix their abode in Italy, amidst every source of enjoy- 
ment, every object that could interest the mind and amuse the fancy, 
than to vegetate — she does not use the word, but one may detect the 
thought — in an obscure country retirement at home ! 

‘ These arguments, it is alloAvcd, rest upon surmise and conjecture ; 
but there is proof that Lady Mary’s dejiarture from England was not 
by any means hasty or sudden ; for in a letter to Lady Pomfret, dated 
the 2nd of May, 1739, she announces her design of going abroad that 
summer ; and she did not begin her journey till the end of July, three 
months afterwards. Other letters are extant affording equal pr()of that 
Mr. Wortley and she parted upon the most friendly terms, and indeed 
as no couple could have done who had had any recent quarrel or cause 
of quarrel. She wrote to him from Dartford, her first stage ; again a few’ 
lines from Dover, and again the moment she arrived at Calais. Could 
this have passed, or would the petty details about servants, carriages, 
prices, &c. have been entered into betw:een persons in a state of mutual 
displeasure? Not to mention that his preserving, docketing, ami in- 
dorsing with his own hand even these slight notes as well as all her 
subsequent letters, sho^vs that he received nothing wliich came from her 
with indifference.’ — vol. i. pp. 89, 92. 

This is expressed with delicacy and good taste, but, consldor- 
ing the position of the amiable writer, it is impossible not to see 
that she suspects that the separation did arise from incompatibility 
of temper, or some more serious cause ; and as no one has accused 
Mr. Wortley of any eccentricity or severity, we cannot but con- 
clude that the fault was chiefly if not altogether Lady Mary’s. 
It appears, we think, incidentally, in the corresjrondence that Mr. 
Wortley was at least twice abroad during the interval — once as 
far as Bohemia — but that they never met ; this proves that it was 
not mere 'business in England’ which prevented his seeing her. 
Causes for tliis separation have been rumoured of a nature which, 
of course, never could have reached her grand-daughter, — but 
which, if true, make it wonderful only that Mr, Wortley should 
have so long borne with such eccentricities of conduct and 

temper. 
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temper, and should have arranged the separation with so much 
good feeling and good sense. 

The new part of this correspondence is principally occupied 
l)y the melancholy confidences which Mr. Wortley and Lady 
Mary have to make to each other about tlicir unhappy son ; a 
subject which Mr. Dallaway was no doubt forbidden to expose. 
That reserve is now removed^ and the following account given in 
the Inlrndiictonj Anecdotes of this extraordinary man will be read 
with in Iciest : — 

‘ Some of Lady Mary Wortley’s early letters, expressing vividly all 
a mother’s fondness for her infant son, gave sullicdent occasion to mo- 
ralize over the fate of those parents who arc doomed lo see the object of 
such intense alTection, the creature \vhosc birth made them so happy, 
become, when grown up, the curse, the torment, and the disgrace of 
their lives. Young Wortley hardly waited so long to signalize his pro- 
pensity to vice and folly; betraying from the beginning that surest 
symptom of inveterate moral (or mental) disease — an halntual disre- 
gard of truth, accompanied hy a fertile rcaily invention, never at fault. 
AVherc these prevail, it is building upon a (piicksand to attempt w^orking 
a reformation, lie was a mere child when he ran aw^ay from school ; 
and this first exploit was follow ed at short intervals by others still more 
cxtniordimiry, until he finally scaled his ruin hy marrying while under 
age a woman of very low degree, considerably older than himself ; one 
for whom he cotdd scarcely have felt more than a momentary liking, 
since he forsook her in a few weeks, and never sought to see her again, 
lliuugh her life lasted nearly as long as his own. To be capable at a 
mature age of such an act as drawing a youth into a disproportionate 
marriage, did not denote much principle or feeling ; yet, as lier conduct 
w'as not liccnlious, she never pul it in his powx'r to obtain a divorce. In 
future, more than one lady took the title of his w ife, w ith or without the 
pretext of a ceremony wiiicli, it is to be feared, he w'ould not have 
sei uplcd to go througli any number of times, if rc(piisite for the acconi- 
])lishmcnt of his wishes. But the last person so circumstanced, and 
tlic hnulest in asserting her claims, met him upon ctpial ground, having 
herself a husband living, from whom she had eloped ; therefore she at 
least could not complain of deception, 

‘ Notwithstanding all the mistakes, inaccuracies, and exaggerations 
attending public rumour, tliis singular man’s various adventures, at 
home and abroad, were perhaps better know n to the worhl at large than 
to the near relations wdio must have heard of them with pain, and 
shunned instead of seeking particular information upon so distressing a 
subject: consequently little light respecting it could glimmer dowinvards 
to more distant generations. He was said to have had a handsoiiie 
person, plausible manners, and a liveliness of parts which rei)ort mag- 
nified into great talents ; but whether he did really possess these may 
be doubted. They arc often gratuiluusly i)resumed to exist in conjunc- 
tion with profligacy, whenever that takes any wdld extraordinary form, 
because the notion of such an aflhiity has in it gomclhing wonderfully 

agreeable 
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agreeable to Uvo very numerous classes of men, the direct opposites of 
each other. The disorderly and vicious are parties concerned ; they 
rejoice to claim kindred with superiority of mind; and would fain have 
it a point established, that clever people can never by any possibility 
remain tethered within the pale of discretion and virtue. While, on tlie 
other hand, nothing delights sober, self-satisfied mediocrity and dulnoss 
like a lair opportunity of stigmatizing genius as incompatible with com- 
mon sense, and the faithful ally, if not the parent, of every baneful ex- 
travagance. 

‘ Thus much is certain ; Mr. W^ortley and Lady Mary (neither of them 
an incomj)etcnt judge) were far from thinking highly of their son’s 
abilities and undcrstanditig. His irregular eondnet was imputed by 
them rather to weakness of cliaracter than to “ the ilash and outhreak of 
a licry spirit’’ conscious of its own powers; ami from first to last they 
held him utterly iueapahlc of pursuiug any object or course whatever, 
praiseworthy or blain cable, with that firnmess and consistemey of ])nr- 
pose which perhaps belongs as necessarily to the gretit wicked man as 
to the eminently good one. They Avoid d have ])asscd upon lum the 
sentence of the palriarcli on liis lirst-borii : “ Unslahle as water, tlum 
shalt not excel.” ’ — Ami. i. pp. 86 — 89. 

After this preparation avc shall noAV exti act one of tlu‘ letters 
Avhirli gi\'es an account an interview nliieb Lady Mar> had, 
by Mr. Wortley’s desire, Avitli their son, in tlu* hope of persuad- 
ing him to a more rational line of conduct. 

‘ Avignon, June 10, N. S. 1742. 

‘ I am just returned from passiuu- two days with our son, of whom 
1 Avill give you the most exact account T am capable of. Ih* is so 
iiiucb altered in j)erson, I should scarcely have known 1dm. He ]\as 
entirely lost his beauty, and looks at least seven yeais older than le* 
did; and the wdldncss that he always hud in his I'ycs is so imieh in - 
creased it is doAvnriglit shocking, and 1 am afraid Avill (md fatally. He 
is grown fat, but be is still genteel, and ba.s an air of ])olitciuiss that is 
agreeable. He s])caks French like a Frenehman, and lias got all the 
fashionable expressions of that language, and a volid)ility of Avords 
AA'hich lie abvays had, and Avhich I do not wonder should ])ass for A\it, 
with inconsiderate pcotile. Ilis behaviour is jieifoetly civil, and \ 
found him very submissive ; but in the main, no way really improved 
in bis undeTstaudiiig, wdiich is exceedingly weak ; and I am convinced 
he AA’ill always he led by the iiersou he converses Avith cither right or 
wrong, dot being capable of forming any fixed judgment of his oAvn. 
As to his enthusiasm, if he had it, I suppose he has already lost it ; 
since I could percciAX no turn of it in all his conversation. But with his 
head I Ijclieve it is possible to make him amouk one day and a Turk three 
days after. He has a flattering insinuating manner, which naturally 
prejtuliccs strangers in his favour. He began to talk to me in the usual 
silly cant I have so often heard from him, which I shortened by telling 
.him I desired not to be troubled with it ; that professions were of no 
Use where actions Avere expected ; and that the only thing could give 

me 
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me hopes of a good conduct was regularity and truth. He very readily 
agreed to all I said (as indeed he has always done when he has not 
heeu hot-lieadcd), I endeavoured to convince him how favourably he 
has been dealt with, his allowance being much more than, had I been 
his father, I would have given in the same case. The Prince of Hesse, 
who is now married to llie Princess of Phigland, lived some years at 
Geneva on 500/. })er annum. Lord Hervey sent his son at sixteen 
thitlicr, and to travel afterwards, on no larger pension than 200/. ; and, 
tlunigh without a governor, he had reason enough, not only to live 
within the compass of it, but carried home little presents to his father 
and mother, which he shewed me at Turim In short, 1 know there is 
no place so exj)ensive, but a jmident single man may live in it on one 
ilOO/. j>cr annum, and an extravagant one may riui out ten thousand in 
the ciieai)est. Had you (said I to him) thought rightly, or would have 
l egardcd tlie advice I gave you in all my letters, wdiile in the little town 
of fslestein, you \vo\dd have laid up 150/. per annum; you would now 
have had ^50/. in your pocket, which w’ould have almost paid your 
del)is, and such a management w'ould have gained yon the esteem of the 
rcasoiiahlc ])art of the world. I pcrccivcil this refleclion, which he liad 
never made himself, had a very great weight with him. He asked me 
whether you had settled your estate. 1 made answer that I did not 
doul)t (like all other wise men) you ahvays liad a wdll by you; hut tliat 
you had certainly ii(»t ])ut any thing out of your pow'cr to change. On 
that he began to insinuate, that if I could prevail on you to settle the 
estate on him, I might expect any thing from his gratitude. I made 
him a very clear and positive answer in these wamls : “1 hope your 
fatlier will outlive me, and if I should be so imhirtuuate to have it 
otherwise, I do not believe he wall leave me in your power. But was 1 
sure of the contrary, no interest, nor no necessity, shall ever make me 
act against my honour and conscience; and I plainly tell you, that 1 
will never persuade your father to do any tiling lor you ’till I think you 
deserve it.” He answered liy great promises of good behaviour, and 
economy. 

‘ The rest of his conversation w^as extremely gay. Tlie various things 
he has seen has given him a superficial universal knowledge. lie really 
knows most of the modern languages, and if I could believe him, can 
read Arabic, and has read the Bible in Hebrew'. He said it was impos- 
sible foi him to avoid going back to Paris ; but be promised me to lie 
but one night there, and to go to a town six posts from thence ou the 
Flanders road, w^here he would waiit your orders, and go by the name 
of Alons. dll Durand, a Dutch officer; under w'hich name I saw him. 
These arc the most material passages, and my eyes arc so much tired I 
can write no more at this time. I gave him 240 livres [less than 12/.] 
for his journey.’ — vol. ii. pp. 324 — 328. 

The editors seem anxious to acquit the parents of all blame in 
their treatment of this wayward temper^ and in essentials, no 
doubt, young Wortley had no excuse, — but we cannot think that 
the very small allowance which was made him (though justified 
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by the examples quoted by Lady Mary)^ and the narrow system of 
economy which she recommended to him^ were at all judicious — 
particularly considering the enormous wealth which the father 
was accumulating. ' Have you heard/ writes Mr. Walpole to 
George Montagu, ' Avhat immense wealth old Wortley has left — 
one million three hvndred and fifty thousand pounds. It is all to 
centre on Lady Bute and her family.’ — (Qtli Feb. 1761.) We 
do not say that more liberality would have corrected this perverse 
being, but it was an expedient which ought, we think, to have 
been tried by a father who could accumulate out of his income 
anything like ljJoO,OOOZ. 1 

To complete the story of this extraordinary man we shall ex- 
tract Lord Wharncliffe’s own account of the conclusion of his 
career. 

‘ It was not \intil a conviction of his hcint^ irreclainiahlc was forced 
upon Mr. Wortley that he adopted the severe measure of depriving 
him, by his wdll, of the succession to the family estate. But even this 
step was not taken 'without a sufficient provision being made for him ; 
and ill the event of his having an heir legitimately born, the estate was 
to return to that heir, to the exclusion of his sister Lady Bute’s chil- 
dren. This provision in Mr. Wortley’s wdll he endeavoured to take 
advantage of, in a manner which is highly characteristic. Mr. Edward 
Wortley early in life was married in a way then not uncoiuinon, namely, 
a Fleet marriage. With that wife he did not live long, and he had no 
issue. After his father’s death he lived several years in Egypt, and 
there is supposed to have professed the religion of Mahomet, and in- 
dulged in the plurality of w ives permitted by that faith. 

‘ In 1776, Mr. E. Wortley, then living at Yenicc, his wife being 
dead, through the agency (as is supposed) of his friend Romney the 
jiainter, caused an advertisement to he inserted in the “ Public Adver- 
tiser” of April 16th in that year, in the folloAving words : 

‘ “ A (jrntlcmany who has filed two successive seats in parliament, is 
nearly sixty years of aye, lives in yreat splendour and liospiialily, and 
from whcmi a considerable estate must pass if he dies without issue, 
hath no objection to marry a widow or sinyle lady, provided the party 
he of yenteel birth, polite manners, and is five or six months yone in 

her prey nancy. Letters directed to Brecknock, Esq. at Will’s 

Coj fee-housc, will be honoured with due attention, secrecy, and every 
mark of respect.’'^ 

‘ Itiig'i always been believed in the family that this advertisement 
was successful, and that a woman having the qualifications required by 
it w^as actually sent to Paris to meet Mr. E. Wortley, who got as far as 
liyons, on his way thither. There, however, while eating a becafigua 
for supper, a bone stuck in his throat, and occasioned his death ; thus 
putting an end to this honest scheme.^ — vol. iii. pp, 446, 447. 

Wft had often heard this story of the advertisement for a wife^ 
but never could believe that it was a seriom project — and the 
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story^ as now told, only increases our doubts. For if it had been 
serious, would it have been so published ? A pregnant unmarried 
woman is not so rare an article as to be had only in England, 
nor there only to be found by public advertisement. Nay, an 
Fnglish woman so found, was the only perst)n with whom the ob- 
ject could not have been accomplished — for if it could be shown 
that she had not been out of England, while he had not been in 
I'inglarid, and if all the circumstances — to which the advertisement 
could not fail to direct public attention — could have been proved, 
there is no tribunal which would not have in such a case over- 
ruh^d the general proposition of pater est quern nupticc demon^ 
si rant — the rule of law never could have covered a physical 
impossibility. It is observable, also, that whoever penned the 
advertisement, was not even acquainted w ith the Christian name 
of the solicitor wdio was to conduct the affair. In short, mad as 
Mr. Wortley was, w^e think he had more method in his madness 
than to have published such an advertisement, if he really intended 
to caijy the design into effect. It was probably a mere scheme 
of intimidation. 

As all the novelty in this series consists of letters relating to the 
younger Wortley, we need make no further extracts from them ; 
but we must notice — by way of example — a few of the ana- 
chronisms and errors of the present arrangements and notes ; and, 
when w’c show what strange mistakes have been made in matters 
w here the editors nxe personally concerned, our readers will j udge 
of what must be the inaccuracy on other subjects. 

Dal law ay had placed under the date of May, 1749, a letter 
congratulating Lady Ilutc on the birth of ‘a new daughter.’ 
Lord Wharncliffe alters tliis to May, 17o4, and places it in a later 
volume. We cannot discover why. None of the authorities that 
we have consulted place the birth of any of the children in 1754, 
and the letter specially intimates that this is the fourth daughter. 

‘ I have already wished you joy of your new daughter, and wrote to 
Lord 13utc to thank him for his letter. I don’t know whether I shall 
make my court to you in saying it, but T ow n I cannot lielp thinking 
that your family is numerous enough, and that the education and'dis- 
posal of /our yirls is employment for a wdiole life.’ — vol. iii. p. 86. 

Now the fourth daughter. Lady Augusta, is stated in I>)uglas’s 
Scottish Peerage (the best work of the kind we ever consulted) 
to have been born in 1749, which agrees with Dallaway’s arrange- 
ment. But still more strange is a mistake, as it seems to us, 
made about the birth of Lady Louisa herself, and a mistake made 
by adding some years to her real age. 

* This was, we suppose, the notorious Timothy Brecknock, afterwards hanged in 
Ireland fur the murder of Mr. Macdonneli. As he was a fellow of infamous cha> 
racter, his name was probably used to heighten the intimidation. 

A letter. 
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A letter, dated 9tli October, 1754, acknowledging the receipt 
of one fnnn Lady Bute, says — 

‘ I am fond of your little Loitisa — to say the truth, f was afraid of a 
Bess, a Peg, or a Suky,whicli all give me the ideas of washiiig“tu])s and 
the bcowering of kettles.’ — vol. iii. p. 101. 

Now, as we have just said, there was no daughter born in i7.Vl, 
though, if we were to credit the editor’s arraiigenieiit, there must 
have been no less than three — viz. J^ady Augusta the fourth in 
the spring, and Lady Ij)uisa the sixth in the autumn, and, of 
course. Lady Caroline the fifth in some intermediate moiitli. I’lie 
fact is, that Lady Augusta was born, as we have said, in 174<h 
Lady Caroline in 1750, and Lady Louisa on the lotli August, 
J757; which event Lore/ Bute immediately announced to Lady 
Mary in a letter, which she acknowledges on the oOlh Septemlxu* 
(vol. lii. p. ll-O); and Lady Bute herself, on the ^cry day lier 
month was up — viz. 15th August — announced the christvuiny of 
Lady Louisa, and the grandmother replies (as we have seen) on 
the fjtli October, all of 1757 — 

‘ I have received yours of the 15th September, and am fond of your 
little vol. iii. p. 101. 

And these dat<*s iue on the fare? of the volumes. Lady 
Louisa must excuse us for knowing lier age better than she siuuns 
to do herself, and for proving that slie is in her eiyhtielh year, 
and not in her eiyhty ‘fourth, as the dates assigned to the letters 
would import, nor in lier cujhteenth, as might be suspected from 
the vivacity of her style. 

Such mistakes, made by parties themselves, are \ery strang{‘ ; 
])Ut another, in wdiieh Lord VVliarnelllhi is spixnally concerned, is 
still more so. A letter to Lady Bute, which Dallaway had placed 
under tlie date of C/th May, 1749, is by the present editur ilat^d 
the ^11 th May, 1754, and, transposed accordingly, it begins — 

‘ I had the pleasure two days ago of your letter, in which you tell me 
of the marriage of Mr. Mackenzie.’ — vul. iii. p. 90. 
wdiicli is appended this note — 

‘James Stuart Alackenzie, only brother of John Earl of Bute, married 
Lady Betty Camphcll, second daughter of John Duke of Argyll, lie 
died in 1798,’ 

Wln;n we add, that Lord Wharncliffe is thus not only Mr. 
Mackenzie’s grand-nephew, but that he has, we believe, inherited 
his estate, no one could entertain any doubt that Dallaway must 
have been egregiously wrong, and that, in what relates to such 
mtiinate relations, the editor must be infallibly correct — but it 
seems not to be so. 

In the first place, the date now assigned to the letter of 1 754 
is wrong by five years ; for Mr. Mackenzie was married to Lady 

Betty 
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Betty the idth Fehrvnry^ I74f) (Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, 
vol. i, p. 1280); the birth of tlniir first child was the 21st T)(;- 
comber, 1740 (ib.). Nor did Mr. Alat^keiizio die in 1708. Ho 
survived his huly (who died the 10th July, 1700) — hiins(df 
on the ()th April, ISOO (ib.) ; and his library was sold by auction 
in the following month, and attracted some iiotice. That Lord 
VVliaj nciifie should have made these mistakes about the death of 
liis granduncle, which happened some years after he hims(df came 
of age, and which he has such daily cause J‘or remembering, seems 
very surprising — nor could w(‘ ourselves believe it, if we had not 
verifu^d the dates in .Douglas by reference to conteinjwrnneaus 
authorities. 

Another mistake, though not (piitc so surprising, is more geme- 
rally important, and retjulres correction, because it confounds 
national histor\ . 

Lady Mary writes to Lady Bute, under date of tlie (Ilith July, 
1 7.‘):J-— 

‘ I am glad you arc admitted into the conversation of the pruicf* and 
princess.’ — vol. iii. ]). 7b. 

To which Lord VVliarnclilFe subjoins a note on the word prince — 

‘ FrcdcM-ick, Prince of AValcs, father of (leoyge ITT.’ — ihuJ. 

It <‘sc;»ped Lord Wharuclilh' s memory that Prince 1^'rederick, 
father of (ieorgo III., had died on the 2()tli March, 17-31, 
that the prince here mentioned was George III. himself. 

VV(j could make observations of a similar kind to a greater ex- 
tent than we liave room I’or, but thes(i are snflicl(nit to show that 
('(litorship is m>t so easy a task as it may seem, and that there is a 
good deal in the way of arrangement and annotation to be anumded 
in another odition. We are very w<ill aware ol how difficult it is 
to avoid mere errors of date in such matters, and how unimportant 
th(‘y sometimes are ; but when the errors in tin? dates go so far as 
loaltej- and confuse the course of the (‘orres])oiKh'nee, they become 
important. 

Of the grave letters to Lady Oxford, and tlie ('inpty ones to 
Sir James and Lady Prances Steuart, we have already expr(‘ssed 
our opinion, and we hav(‘ no room for any extracts from them. 

To the IVorks — so called of Lady Mary — theiai is no addition 
wdiatsoever^ but a new version of a worthless ballatl already in 
the collection^ and a few satirical and indelicate lines on General 
Churchill, attributed, onwiiat seems insufficient auth<wity, to Lady 
Mary. Indeed, wc know not on what authority many of the verses 
arc charged on Lady Mary, and if the* editor has no other ground 
than that he finds them ascribed to her in fonricr collections, Ik^ 
should, we think, have said so ; because his edition is In itself an 
authority, and many of those tilings assuredly do lier no honour. 
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As our readers may be glad to have a specimen of her poetical 
talents, and as the only new piece is rather too loose for quotation, 
we extract one of the old ones, which has a peculiar interest, 
tliat will be obvious to everybody — 

‘ John, Du ho of Marlborough. 

‘ When the proud Frenchman’s strong rapacious hand 
Spread over Europe ruin and conmiaiul, 

Our sinking temples and expiring law 
With trembling dread the rolling tempest saw ; 

Destin’d a province to insulting Gaul, 

This Genius rose, and stopp’d the ponderous fall. 

His temperate valour form’d no giddy scheme. 

No victory rais’d him to a rage of fame; 

The hapj)y temper of his even mind 
No danger e’er could shock, or conquest blind. 

Fashion’d alike by NaUire and by Art, 

To please, engage, and int’rcst cv’ry hearl ; 

Tn ])ublic life by all who saw a])prov’cl, 

In private hours by all who knew him lov’d.’ — vol. iii. p. 313. 

It is exceedingly curious that this should be* as exacd a portrait 
of our living hero, as it was above a century ago of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. 

We arc surprised, however, that Lord Wharncliffe should not 
have inserted a copy of verses which are undoubtedly by Lady 
Mary, and which (as far as the mere poetry goes) are about the 
best she ever wu'otc ; they are to be found in the correspondence 
of Lady Pomfret, to whom Lady Mary herself gave them — - 

‘ Addressed to , 1136. 

‘ With toilsome steps I pass thro’ life’s dull road, 

No pack-horse half so tired of his load ; 

And when this dirty journey shall conclude, 

To what new realms is then iny w ay pursued ? 

Say, then, does the unbodied spirit fly 
To happier climes, and to a better sky ? 

Or, sinking, mixes with its kindred clay. 

And sleeps a whole eternity away? 

Or shall this form be once again renew’d, 

With all its frailties, all its hopes, endued ; 

Acting once more on this detested stage 
Passions of youth, infirmities of age? 

* I see in Tully what the ancients thought, 

And read unprejudic’d what moderns taught ; 

But no conviction from my reading springs — 

Most dubious on the most important things. 

Yet one short moment would at once explain 
What all philosophy has sought in vain ; 

Would clear all doubt, and terminate all pain; 


Why, 
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Why, then, not hasten that decisive hour ; 

Still in my view, and ever in my pow’r ? 

Why should I drag along this life I hate 
Without one thought to mitigate the weight ? 

Whence this mysterious bearing to exist. 

When every joy is lost, and every hope dismiss’d ? 

In chains and darkness wherefore should 1 stay, 

And mourn in prison whilst I keep the key? ’ 

— Correspond, of Ladies Hertford and Ponifret. vol. i. p. 53. 

We cannot resist adding the observations made by Lady Hert- 
ford on the recei])t of this apology for suicide, and we give them 
the rather from the contrast they afford in their ladylike style and 
Christian spirit to the coarseness with wliich Lady Maiy treated 
Lady Hertford — if, indeed, the allusions and the verses at vol. hi. 
pp. 137, 205, of this edition (which Dallaway, and Lord Wharn- 
chffe, we suppose, in deference to him — though without a word 
of explanation why they do so — apply to Liidy Hertford) are really 
aimed at that respectable woman — 

‘ My Dear Lady Ponifret, — Lady Mary Wortley’s verses have a wit and 
strength that appear in all her wTitings ; Init her mind must have been 
in a very melancholy disposition when she composed them. 1 hope it 
was only a gloomy hour, which soon blew over to make w^ay for more 
chetu'ful prospects. If I bad been near her then, I should have persuaded 
her to look into the New Testament, in hopes that it might have afforded 
her the conviction wdiich she had sought in vain from Tully and other 
authors. She has so much judgment and penetration, that I am satis- 
fied, if the Scriptures were to become the subject of her contemplation, 
and if slie would read them with the same attention and impartiality 
tliat she does any other books of kiiOAvledge, tliey woulil disperse a 
thousand mists which, without such assistance, w ill loo certainly hang 
upon the finest understandings.’ — ihid. p. 105. 

What good-breeding, charity, and trutli! Lady Pomfret, in 
her reply, makes some further observations on these verses, which 
belong to Lady Mary’s personal history : — 

‘ What pity and terror docs it create to see wfit, beauty, nobility, and 
riches, after a full possession of fifty years, talk that language — and talk 
it so feelingly, that all who read must know that it comes from the lieart ! 
But, indeed, dear Madam, you make me smile when you proposed putting 
the New Testament into the hands of the author I* — ibid. p. 111. 

In a subsequent part of this correspondence Lady Pomfret 
sent to Lady Hertlord Lady Mary’s town eclogue, entitled 
* Saturday,’ in which an altered beauty laments ‘ her disfigured 
face,’ and both the ladies treat it as descriptive of Lady Mary’s 
own case — ^^ve doubt how justly; but Lady -Hertford’s o])serva- 
tions on the subject give us the least suspicious evidence that we 
know of Lady Mary’s personal charms : — 

‘ Nothing can be more natural than her complaint for the loss of her 

beauty ; 
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beauty ; but as that was only of her various powers to charm, I should 
have imagined she would have felt only a small part of the regret tluit 
many otlicrs have sufi'ered in a like misfortune, who, having no claim 
to adiniiation but the loveliness of their persons, have found all liopes 
of that vanish much earlier in life than Lady Mary— for, if I mistake 
iiot, she was near thirty before she had to deplore the loss of beauty 
(jroitfrr Hum I ever saw in any face hut her own!^ — ibid. p. 109. 

This is all we need say on the subject of Lady Mary’s ]K)etieal 
works, which are but too well known : — but prefixed to tlie Letters 
are two pieces in prose, which are ])otb mwv, and both possc^ss 
some historical interest : one, by Lady Mary, is an ‘ Airaunt of 
the court of Georye I. at his accession ; ’ the other, by Mr. Wortley, 
is On the state of party at the accession of Georyc T' The 
lady deals in personal, the gentleman in political, scandal; tlune 
may be, and probably is, some truth at the bottom of their satire*, 
but it is pretty clear that Mr.Wortley’s not having had a suffieienlly 
great or lasting share of the goldcui shower which the aeeession of 
the House of Hanover poured on the Whigs in general, was the 
primum mobile — the exciting spirit of the pens both of the husband 
and wife. Mr. Wortley’s paper is (hielly, and Ladv Mary’s 
incidentally, directed against Sir Robert — then Mr. — Wal])ole, 
whom they both accuse of 'candalous eovruplioii in the Pay C)ffiee 
(for which, indeed, he was s(‘nt to the Tower in the (jueen’s lime), 
and they — eont(unporary witnesses and Whigs — boldly pronounce 
that affair to have heeu the r<*sult of notorious culpability, which 
J loraee Walpole filially represimts as llu? mere injustice of party. 
It must bo observed, that Mr. Wortley was in the commission of 
the Treasury formed on the accession of Ceorge L, but eontinued 
there for only a year, vvlien lie was displaced by a board of wbieb 
Walpole was the head as Chancellor of the Exeheijuer; aud it 
seems to us clear that this paper of Mr. Wort ley’s was the draft 
of a remonstrance against that catastrophe. Wo select two or 
three extrac'ts, which exhil)it portraits of Whigs in the best Whig 
times, by the hand of an eminent Whig : — 

‘ Before the opening of the session, Mr. Walpole was in full power; 
and when the places of consequence were to he disposed of, Mr. Wj» 1- 
pole named as many as he thought fit, striking out of the list prcscntcil 
by the Treasury to the king, not only Tories, but Wliigs, when he 
wanted to put others in their places ; and at a debate, at which eight of 
the cahinet and about as many conimoneTs were present, Mr. Waljiolc 
carried it thht the hooks, letters, and papers on wliich the late ministers 
were to he impeached, should not he read till the orders were made* 
Mr, Walpole ])reteuds he did not think Lord Halifax W'as to he trusted 
with them. But most people are of ojiinion Mr. Walpole wanted to 
have the whole credit of the management of this and, by know- 
ing more of these papers, to seem au able talker and writer It 


was 
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was owinp; to him that, in the proclamation for choosing the parliament, 
it was declared in pretty strong terms that it was the king’s desire that 
Wliigs should l)e chosen ; and was an open declaration that no Tories 

were to have any share in the king’s favour The injustice 

shown in trying of elections has perhaps this sessions been greater than 

cv(a- Lord Townshend acts inucli against his own interest in 

setting up IMr. Walpole above the rest ; hut Lord Townshend was never 
thought to have a strong judgment, though his language and winning 
carriage and honest intention made all the Whigs justly wish to see 
him secretary of state, lie is the fittest man for it in the House of 
T^ords ; iiotl\iug could have sunk his credit, or can ever make the Whigs 
sec him changed, unless his blindness towards Mr. Walpole’s actions 
slumld set them against him, as it has made them less for him than they 
would have been otherwise. Mr. Sfemhopry ivho has douhhal his for^ 
hi/ne iti one year by the favour, as he thinks, of Lord Townshend, wnll 
always second wliat he does ; and perhaps his want of judgment, or 
want of skill in the House of Commons, may give him a great opinion 
of Mr. AVali)ole. 

‘ There may be another reason Mr. Walpole is so supported. Baron 

B is said to take what 'money he (‘an. Mr. Walpole is the most 

proper man in Eiigland (o assist him in getting it; and why should 
Baron B. join himself with a man so suspicious, unless he did take it? 
T]\(‘r('> are very strong circumstances for suspecting Baron B. has got 

great sums, and ^ is known to he the director of Baron B. ; 

and, indeed, this alliance is so well known, that no man ever says any- 
tJ)ing of Mr. Walpole, except in praise of him, to any of them. 

‘ Mr. Walpole is already looked upon as the chief minister, made so 
by Tiord Townshend ; and when he is in the Treasury, it will bethought 

that tlie king has declared liim so Can it be for the honour of 

the government to have a man marked for corniption declared first 
minister? Can he bear the envy of having such a ])ost ; especially 
when he lias already the places of two paynla^(els, and a jilaec for his 
uncle, though a Tory. If he is to he in it Qhe Treasury')^ is it reason- 
able be should make all the rest? If there he one or two in 

the commission who arc not of Mr. Walpole’s choosing, they cannot 
hinder any of his projects, so that they can do no harm ; and (‘an do no 
good hut to inform the king of his affairs. '^Tliis is what Mr. AValpoIc 
will endeavour to prevent all he can.’ — ^vol i. jip. 123-128. 

All tlieso charges of corruption against Stanlio})e, Walpole, and 
the Hanoverian ministers, may he true, hut it is obvious that iMr. 
Wortley was very reluctant to he put out of the Treasury by the 
nomination of Walpole and his friends to that board. 

Lady Mary’s sketches are more general and inoix* satirical. I Ter 
Accoimt Is really a curious piece of court gossip, worthy to stand l>y 

* * The name to be supplied seems evidently Mr. Walpole.’ This is Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s note, but we think that the name to be supplied is ‘ evidently ’ /lo/ Walpole-— 
Walpole’s name is given full length twice over : the blank — wc think, refeis 

to one of the subordinate agents of Baron B * Why does, not the editor kdi us 

who these B, B.’s were ? We suspect Bernstoff and Bothman. 


the 
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the side of Horace Walpole’s sprightly, but very inaccurate, Remu 
niscences. As this piece is not to be found in the former editions, 
wc shall make extracts — as large as decency will permit — from 
her sketches of the remarkable characters of that court. 

‘ The new court with all their train was an ived before I left tlic 
country. The Duke of Marlborough was returned in a sort of triumph, 
with the apparent merit of having suffered for his fidelity in the suc- 
cession, and was reinstated in his office of general, &c. In short, all 
people who had suffered any hardshjb or disgrace during the late mi- 
nistry would have it believed that it Was occasioned by their attachment 
to the House of Hanover. Even Mr. Walpole, who had been sent to 
the Tower for a piece of bribery proved upon him, was called a con- 
fessor to the cause. But he had another piece of good luck that yet 
more contributed to his advancement : he had a very handsome sister, 
whose folly had lost her reputation in London ; but the yet greater folly 
of Lord Towmshend, who happened to he a neighbour in Norfolk to 
Mr. Walpole, had occasioned his being draw'ii in to marry her some 
months before the queen died. Lord Towushend had that sort of un- 
derstanding • 'which commonly makes men honest in the first part of 
their lives; they follow the iustniction of their tutor, and, till somebody 
thinks it worth while to shew them a new path, go regularly on in the 

road where they arc set This was his character when the Earl 

of Godolphiii sent him envoy to the States ; not doubting but he would 
be faithful to his orders, without giving himself the trouble of criticising 
on them, which is what all ministers wish in an envoy. Robotun 
[Rohethon], a French refugee, (secretary to Benistoff, one of the Elector 
of Hanover’s ministers,) happened to be at the Hague, and was civilly 
received by Lord Towushend, who treated him at his table with the 
Englidi hospitality; and he was charmed with a reception which his 
birth and education did not entitle him to. 

‘ When King George ascended the throne, he was surrounded by all 
his German ministers and play-fellows, male and female. Baron Goritz 
w^as the most considerable among them both for birth and fortune. He 
had managed the king’s treasury, for thirty years, with the utmost 
fidelity and economy ; and had the true German honesty, being a plain, 
sincere and unambitious man. Bernstoff, the secretary, was of a dif- 
ferent turn. He was avaricious, arthd, and designing ; and had got his 
share in the king’s councils by bribing his w^omen. Robotun w as em- 
ployed in these matters, and had the sanguine ambition of a Frenchman, 
fife resolved there should he an English ministry of his choosing ; and, 
knpwing non^of them personally hut Townshend, he had not failed to 
recommei J him to his master, and his master to the king, as the only 
proper ^raon for the important post of secretaiy of state ; and he en- 
tered upop that office with universal applause, having at that time a 
very popidar character, which he might prol>ably have retained for ever 
if he n^d not been entirely governed by his wife and her brother Robert 
Walpole, whom he immediately advanced to be 'paymaster, esteemed a 
post of exceeding profit, and very necessary for his indebted estate. 

‘ Lord 
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‘ Lord Halifax, wlio was now advanced to the dignity of earl, and 
graced with the garter, and first commissioner of the treawyi treated 
liiin with contefiipt. The Earl of Nottingham, who had the real merit 
of having renounced the ministry in C^ueen Anne’s reign, when he 
thought they were going to alter the succession, was not to be recon- 
ciled to Walpole, whom he looked upon as stigmatized for corrupfioii. 

‘ The Duke of Marlborough, who in his old age was making the 
same figure at court that he did when he first came into it, — I mean, 
bowing and smiling in the antecl^amber while Townshend was in the 
closet, — w’^as not, however, pleaseftfewith Walpole, who began to behave 
to liim with the insolence of new favour ; and his duchess, who never 
restrained her tongue in her life, used to make public jokes of the beg- 
gary she ’first knew him in, wlicn her caprice gy-’e him a considerable 
place, against the opinion of Lord Godolphin and the Duke of Marl- 
borongli 

‘ The king’s character may be comprised in very few words. In 
private life he would have been called an honest blockhead ; and fortune, 
that made him a king, adde<l nothing to his happiness, only prejudiced 
his honesty, and shortened bis days. No man was ever more free 
from ambition ; he loved money, but loved to keep his own, without 
being rapacious of other men’s, lie would have grown rich by saving, 
but was incapable of laying schemes for getting ; he was more properly 
dull than lazy, and would have been so well contented to have remained 
in bis little town of Hanover, that if the ambition of those about him 
had not l^eeu greater than his own, we should never have seen him in 
England ; and the natural honesty of his temper, joined with the nar- 
row notions of a low education, made him look upon his acceptance of 
the crown as an act of usurpation, wmeh was always uneasy to him. 
But he was carried by the stream of the people about him, in that, as 
in every action of his life. He coxild speak no English, and was past 
the age of learning it. Our customs and laws were all mysteries to 
liim, which he neither tried to understand, nor was capable of under- 
standing if he had endeavoured it. He was passively good-natured, 
and wished all mankind enjoyed quiet, if they would let him do so. . . . 

‘ Mademoiselle SchuVenberg was duller than himself, and consequently 
did not find out that lie was so ; anli had lived in that fi^re at Hanover 
almost forty years ({or she came hither at threescore), without meddling 
in any affairs of the electorate; content with the small pension he 
allowed her, and the honour of his vijits when he had nothing else to 
do, which happened very often. She even refused coming hither at 
first, fearing that the people Of England, who, she though^ were accus** 
tomed to use their kings barbarously, might chop off his head in the 
first fortnight ; and had hot love or gratitude enough to venture being 
involved in his ruin. And the poor man was in peril of coming hithar 
without knowing where to Jf^as ms evenings ; which he was accustomed 
to do in the apartments of women ; free from business. But Madame 
KilmansCgg saved him from rids misfortune. She was told that 
MademoifeeUe Stib^enherg scrujiled this terrible journey j and took the 

VOL. LViii. cxv. N opportfinity 
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opportunity of offering her service to his Majesty, who willingly accepted 
of it 

‘ Madame Kilmansegg deserves I should be a little particular in her 
character, there being something in it worth speaking of. She was past 
forty : she had never been a beauty, but certainly very agreeable in her 
person when adorned by youth ; and had once appeared so charming to the 
king, that it was said the divorce and ruin of his beautiful princess, the 
Duke of Zell’s daughter, was owing to the hopes her mother (who was 
declared mistress to the king’s father, and all-powerful in his court) had 
of setting her daughter in her place ; and that the project did not suc- 
ceed, by the passion which Madame Kilmansegg took for M. Kilman- 
segg, who was son of a merchant of Hamburgh, and, after having a 

child by him, there was nothing left for her but to marry him 

She was both luxurious and generous, devoted to her pleasures, and 
seemed to have taken Lord Rochester’s resolution of avoiding all sorts 
of self-denial. She had a greater vivacity in conversation than ever } 
knew iif a German of either sex. She loved reading, and had a taste 
of all polite learning. Her humour was easy and sociable. Her con- 
stitution inclined her to gallantry. She was well-bred and amusing in 
company. She knew both how to please and he pleased — and had ex- 
perience enough to know^ it %oas hard to do either without money. Her 
unlimited exjienses had lefi’ her with very little remaining, and she 
made what haste she could to make advantage of the opinion the Eng- 
lish had of her power with the king*, by receiving the presents that were 
made her from all quarters ; and wliich she knew very well must cease 
when it was known that the king’s idleness carried him to her lodgings 
without either regard for her aS^ice, or affection for her person, which 
time and very bad paint had left v/ithout any of the charms whicli had 
once attracted him. 

‘ His best-beloved mistress remained still at Hanover, which was the 

beautiful Countess of Platen That lady was married to 

Madame Kilmansegg’s brother, the most considerable man in Hanover 
for birth and fortune ; and her beauty was as far beyond tliat of any 
of the other women that appeared. However the. king saw her every 
day without taking noti.ee of it, and contented himself with his Imbi- 

tual commerce with Mademoiselle Schulenberg In those little 

courts there is wo distinction of much value but wbat arises from the 
favour of the prince; and Madame Platen saw with great indigna- 
tion that all kfT charms were passed over unregarded ; and she took 
a methpd! tq get over this misfortune which woidd never have en- 
texed into' head of a woman of sense, and yet which met with 
\YQpderiiil.,|ncce$6. She asked an audience of liis highness, who granted 
it v(itboni jessing yrbat she meant by it ; and she told him that as no- 
body conltt r^se ner the first rank in that place, it was very mortifying 
to fiee bis highness not show her any mark of favour ; iind, as no person 
conl(^ be ipore Mtached to his person than herself^ she with tea^ 

ip bet fine pyes that he wo\dd alter his behaviour to her. The elector, 

/ very 
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very much astonished at this complaint, answered that he did not know 
any reason he had given her to believe he was wanting in respect for 
her, and that he thought her not only the greatest lady, but the greatest 
beauty of the court. “ If that be true, sire,” replied she sobbing, ** why 
do you pass all your time with Mademoiselle Schulenberg, while I 
hardly receive the honour of a visit from you ? ” His hi^ness pro- 
mised to mend his manners, and from that time was very assiduous in 
waiting upon her. This ended in a fondness, which her husband dis- 
liked so much that he parted witk^er The elector, however, did 

not break with his first love, and often went to her apartment to cut 
paper, whicii was his chief employment there ; which the Countess of 
Platen easily permitted him, having often occasion for his absence. She 
was naturally gallant; and, after having thus satisfied her ambition, 
pursued her warmer inclinations. 

‘ Young Craggs came about this time to Hanover, where his father 
sent him to take a view’ of that court in his tour of travelling. He was 

in his first bloom of youth and vigour The elder Craggs was 

notliing more considerable at his first appearance in the world than 
footman to Lady Mary Mordant, the gallant Duchess of Norfolk, who 
had always half-a-dozen intrigues to manage. Some servant must 
ahvays he trusted in affairs of that kind, and James Craggs had the 
good fortune to be chosen for that pin-j)ose. She found him both faith- 
ful and discreet, and he was soon advanced to the dignity of valet-de- 
cliambre. 

‘ King James II. had an amour with her after he was upon the 
throne, and respected the queen enough to endeavour to keep it entirely 
from lier knowledge. James Craggs was the messenger between the 
kijig and the duchess, and did not fail to make the best use of so im- 
])ortant a trust. He scraped a great deal of money from the bounty of 
this royal lover, and was too inconsiderable to be hurt by his min ; and 
did not concern himself much for that of his mistress, which by low'^er 
intrigues happened soon after. This fellow^ from the report of all parr 
ties, and even from that of his professed enemies, had a very uncommon 
genius ; a head well turned for calculation ; great industry ; and 
s<» just an observer of the world, that the meanness of his education 
never ap])eared in his conversation. 

‘ The Duke of Marlborough, who was sensible how well he w6s qua- 
lified for affairs that required secrecy, employed him as his procurer 
both for women and money ; and he acquitted himself so well of these 
tmsts as to please his master,' and yet raise a considerable fortune, by 
turning his money in the public funds, the secret of which qame often 
to his knowledge by the duke’s employing him 

‘ Young Craggs had great vivacity, a happy memory, mi flowing 
elocution ; he was brave and generous ; and had an appearance of open-: 
heartedness in his manner that gained him a universal good-will, if not; 
a universal esteem. It is true, there appeared a heat and want of |udg- 
ment in all his Vords and actions, which did not make him very tri- 
able in the eyes of cool judges, but Madame Platen was not of that 
number. His youth and fire made him appear a conquest worthy her 

N 2 charms, 
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charmS) and her channs made her appear very well worthy his passionate 
addresses. Two people so well disposed towards each other were very 
aoon in the closest engagement; and the first proof Madame Platen 
gave him of her affection was introducing him to the favour of the 
elector, who took it on her word that he was a young man of extraordi- 
nary merit, and he named him for Cofferer at his first accession to the 
crown of England, and I believe it was the only place that he then dis- 
posed of from any inclination of his own 


* I have not yet given the |3haractcr of the Prince. [George II.] The 
fire of his temper appeared in every look and gesture ; which, being un- 
happily under the direction of a small understanding, was every day 
throwing him upon some indiscretion. He was naturally sincere, and his 
pride told him that he was placed above constraint ; not refiecting that a 
high rank carries along with it a necessity of a more decent and regular 
bek aviour than is expected from those who are iu)t set in so conspicuous 
a llglff. He was so far from being of that opinion, that he looked on all 
the men and -women he saw as creatures he might kick or kiss for his 
diversion ; and, wlienevcr he met w'ith any opposition in those designs, 
he thought his opposers insolent rebels to the will of God, who created 
them for his use, and judged of the merit of all people by their ready 
submission to his orders, or the relation they had to his power. And 
in this view he looked upon the Princess as the most meritorious of her 
sex ; and she took care to keep him in that sentiment by all the arts 
-she was mistress of. He had married her by inclination ; his good- 
natured father had been so complaisant as to let him choose a wife for 
himself. She was of the house of Anspach, and brought him no great 
addition either of money or alliance ; but was at that time esteemed a 
German beauty, and had that genius which qualified her for the govern- 
ment of a fool, and made her despicable in the eyes of men of sense ; I 
mean a low cunning, -which gave her an inclination to clieat all tlie 
people she conversed wdth, and often cheated herself in the 'first place, 
by showing her the wrong side of her interest, not having understanding 
ea^ough to observe that falsehood in conversation, like red on the face, 
should he used very seldom and very sparingly, or they destroy that 
interest and beauty which they are designed to heighten.’ — vol. i. pp. 
103t118. 


The reader will have observed with some surprise, that 
George so quiet and contented in other respects, should have 
involved hinnieU the complicated trammels of three mistresses 
at a is one more than even Horace Walpole, in his 

scandal<^,^ronicle, assigns to him. But the fact is, that Wal- 
pole Madame I^lmansegg, the shter of Count Platen, 

vHth ^ By the foreign fashion, all the daughters of a 

themselves by the patronymic title, and Madame 
lOiid^liegg having been Countess o/PZafen, became con- 
founaed with- h^r sister-in-law, and thua George L was de- 



one^third of lus amatory fame, to which, however. 

Lady 
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Lady Mary — a suitable historian of such matters-^— has now re- 
stored him. But this is not all. His Majesty, it seems, thou^t 
there was a charm in the number three, and as the Ceutttess of 
Platen would not come over, ‘ he paid,’ says Walpole, ^ his new 
subjects the compliment of taking an English mistress — Miss 
Brett, daughter, by the second husband, of the notorious Countess 
of Macclesfield, Savage's pretended mother. After the king’s 
<leath, Miss Brett married Sir William Lemon.’ The history of 
this amour is told in Walpole’s Reminifcences — we notice it here 
because, first, it completes Lady M*ary’s historical sketch — and 
secondly, it explains an allusion in one of her letters, vol. ii. 
p. t2()0, to Sir William Lemon’s marriage and death, of which the 
editor takes no notice, and which is unintelligible without it. 

Lady Louisa remarks, that her grandmother states that while 
at Louvcrc, in 17o‘2, she amused herself in successively writing 
and destroying the sheets of a ^ history of her own time,* of which 
Lady Louisa supposes the piece we have just quoted to be a 
fragment. We cannot be of that opinion. It is, we think, clear 
by internal evidence that this paper was written during the life of 
George 1., and probably early in the reign, under the influence 
of the same sentiments of personal disappointment wdiich prompted 
Mr. Wurtley’s pen. But whenever written, we may be well 
assured that the facts are strongly discoloured by the passions 
and prejudices of the writer. 

We have now done with Lady Mary Wortlcy’s works and 
letters, and must return to^the interesting ^ Introductory Anec^ 
dotes ' of Lady Louisa Stuart — of which our readers will be obliged 
to ^us for giving them a few further specimens — though it may 
happen that we shall have to question some of the facts stated, 
and many of the conclusions drawn. Lady Louisa states nothing 
of her own knowledge, but relates from Lady Mary’s journal, 
which she candidly admits cannot be received as indisputable 
authority. 

Lady Louisa attributes to Horace Walpole an excessive dislike 
of Lady Mary, though we can see no evidence that he thought 
worse of her ladyship than the generality of the world about her 
did — but she accf)unts for it by endeavouring, on the authority of 
Lady Mary’s journal, to turn the tables on Walpole^s'mother— 

‘ His mother and she had been antagonists and enemic^. before he 
was born ; “ car tout est redyroque^^ says Bruyfere. We see hqw 
Lady Mary represented Lady Walpole, and may take it^for granted 'that 
Lady Walpole did not love or spare Lady Mary ; and if they continued 
to keep up the outward forms of acquaintanceship^ which 
brought them often into contact, they would naturally hafe ea^. other 
all the more. 
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‘ Mr« Walpole’s atFection for his mother was so much the most amiable 
point in his character j and his expressions whenever he names or alludes 
tq her are so touching, come so directly and evidently from the heart, 
that one would very fain think of her as he did, and believe she had 
every perfection his partiality assigns to her. But, in truth, there was 
a contrary version of the matter, not resting solely, 7ior yet principally^ 
upon the authority of Lady Mary Wortley. It filled so prominent a 
place in the scandalous history of the time, that the world knew as well 
which way Captain Lemuel Gulliver was glancing when gravely vindi- 
cating the reputation of my Lord Treasurer Flimnap’s excellent lady, 
as what he meant by the red, green, and blue girdles of the Lilliputian 
grandees, or the said Flimnap’s feats of agility on the tight-rope. Those 
ironical lines also, where Pope says that Sir Robert Walpole 
“ Had never made a friend in private life. 

And was besides a tyrant to his wife^^^ 
are equally well understood as conveying a sly allusion to his good- 
humoured unconcern about some things which more strait-laced hus- 
bands do not take so coolly. Openly laughing at their nicety, he pro- 
fessed it his method “ to go his own vray, and let madam go her’s.’ — vol. 
i. pp* 32, 33^ 

Here — before we copy the scandal that follows — we must pause 
to say that it may be very true that Lady Walpole was gallant, 
and Sir Robert over easy ; but that the evidence Lady Louisa 
brings in support of Lady Mary’s charge docs not support it. 
The plcilsantry in Gulliver’s Travels’ about the Treasurer 
Flimnap’s lady turns on the very contrary of Lady Louisa’s sup- 
jKJsition— it being directed against the morbid jealousy of the 
husband in a case where it must have been groundless. The fun 
is in the punctilious gravity with which the man-mountain vindi- 
cates the character of a lady who .was not so tali as the little /linger 
of her suppose^l admirer. And again, as to Pope’s lines, they 
occur in a passage in which, if ever he could be so, he must have 
been sincere, for the praise of Walpole is coupled with that 
of his own dearest friends — Cobham, Marcbmont, Lyttelton, 
and Bolingbroke — a sneer in this place would have been a 
sneer on them, and is morally impossible to have been meant : 
anil finally the sneer would have been worse tlian pointless, 
because piiqr ^Lady Walpole was dead and buried before the 
poem , Pope and Swift, therefore, who have malice 

enough own to answer for, are certainly no accomplices in 

this of Lsi^y^^ We proceed with the extract : — 

*lu a w^djj'^]pforace Walpole himself was generally supposed to be the 
don of Qafr Hetvey,* and Sir Robert not to be ignorant of it. One 

stflklcj^jenf^umsta^ visibk tothc naked eyei no beings in human 

Karl of Bristol* He unmarmd, and 
by nhi l^alf-brother^ th^ more famous John Lord Hervey, the issue 
of father’s second marriage.’ 

shape 
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sliape could resemble each other less than the two passing for father and 
son ; and, while their reverse of personal likeness provoked a malicious 
whisper, Sir Robert’s marked neglect of Horace in his infancy tended 
to confirm it. A number of children, young Walpole one, were accus- 
tomed to meet and play together. Such of them as, like himself, lived 
to grow old, all united in declaring that no other boy withiii their know- 
ledge was left so entirely in the hands of his mother, or seemed to have 
so little acquaintance with his father ; the fact being, that Sir Robert 
Walpole look scarcely any notice of him, till his proficiency at Eaton 
school, when a lad of some standing drew his attention, and proved 
that, whether he bad or not, a right to the name he went by, he was 
likely to do it honour.’ — voL i. pp. 33, 34. 

Now we will not deny that Horace’s persons and tastes were in 
many respects unlike those of Sir Robert — nay, wc will admit that 
in them and some other peculiarities he may have resembled the 
Herveys, but we must say that the additional and corroborative 
evidence advanced by Lady Louisa seems to us wholly ground- 
less. What ! because a prime minister leaves — for all the jmblic 
may know — his youngest son in the hands of his doating mother, 
and is only observed to take notice of him when he has liecome a 
school -boy (a course which happens in the family of many men 
loss occupied than Sir Robert), arc wc therefore to infer that he 
knows the son to be illegitimate ? Sir Robert’s ^ care and tender- 
ness ’ to Horace arc gratefully recorded by liimself; and cer- 
tainly, if Sir Robert bad any such suspicion, be was the most 
plac^able and generous of men ; for he distinguished Horace not 
only by as much alTection as he showed any of his children, but 
by some very remarkable favours. Again ; — 

‘ Though ill all probability Lord Orford never suspected that any 
doubt hung over his own birth, yet the mortifications of his youth on 
his mother’s account could not but be severe ; for, as she lived till he 
reached manhood, he must have known how completely she was over- 
looked and disregarded, though not ill treated, by her husband ; and, 
before his tears for her loss were dried, he had the pang of seeing Miss 
Skerritt, the rival she hated, installed in her place. That Lady Mary 
Wortley had been the chief friend and protectress .of his stepmother, was 
alone enough to make him hitter against her.’ — vol i. p. 34. 

We wonder Lady Louisa does not see in this revelation a 
more probable explanation of the whole preceding story. Sir 
Robert Walpole had an intrigue with, and a natural child by, 
this Miss Skerritt — Lady Mary s protegee. Lady Mai^ herself, 
we think, quotes the Italian proverb — Chi offende perdona mat 
Lady Mary and her ^ dear Molly Skerritt^ having inflicted the 
most scandalous injury on Lady Waltole, may have 
would be some justification of themselves if they could her 
appear guilty of antecedent misconduct ; and they wer6 there- 
fore 
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fdre likely enough to calumniate the poor woman after having 
ilisulted and injured her in the lalt degree. 

We cannot afTord room for a similar examination of all the 
scandalous anecdotes which Lady Mary’s journal afforded. We 
only offer this as a simple of our historic doubts. We proceed to 
other matters. 

lady , Mary’s father, the Duke of Kingston, died in 1726. 

‘ Lady Bute remembered having seen him once only, hut that in 
manner likely t?^ leave some impression on the mind of a child. Her 
mother was dressing, and she playing about the room, when tliere 
entered an elderly stranger ^of dignified appearance, and still handsome) 
with the authoritative air of a person entitled to admittance at all times ; 
upon which, to her great surprise. Lady Mary instantly starting up from 
tlie tgilet-table, dishevelled as she was, fell on her knees to ask his bless- 
ing. K jprdof that even in the great and gay world this primitive cus- 
tom was still universal. Lady Bute witnessed the observance of 
another, now obsolete, in the ceremony that her grandfather’s widow 
had to go through soon affer his funeral was over. It behoved to ser 
company; that is, to receive in person the compliments of condolence 
which every lady on her grace’s visiting list was bound to tender, in 
person likewise. And this was the established form : the apartments, 
the staircase, and all that could be seen of the house, were hung with 
black cloth ; the duchess, closely veiled with crape, sale upright in her 
state-bed under a hi^h black canopy ; and at the foot of the bed stood 
ratiged, like a row of mutes in a tragedy, the grandchildren of the de- 
ceased duke — Lady Frances Pierrepont, Miss Wortley herself, aiulLa'dy 
Gower’s daughters. Profound silence reigned : the room hud no light 
but from a single wax-taper ; and the condoling visiters, who curtseyed 
in and out of it, approached the bed on tiptoe ; if relations, all, (low n to 
the hundredth cousin, in black-glove-mouriiiiig fur the occasion. — vol. i. 
pp. 42, 43. 

The preface affixed to the first edition of the letters, dated 1 7C4, 
apd signed M. A. was, Lady Louisa informs us, written by Mrs. 
Mary Astell, ^ of learned memory, the Madonella of the Tatler, 
a very pious, exemplary woman, and a profound scholar.’ This 
had, it seems, addressed to Lady Mary a copy of an Ode to 
,^hich is preserved in an album or scrap book of Ljidy 
Mary's, pde turns out to be that which Boswell, on the 

plitWrliy cfelSirijHector, assigned to Dr. Johnson. — (See Crokers 

'On asks — 

* these two conscientious people, the Doctor or Mrs. 

Astell,^ ^ ipuilty of pujjoining their neighl;our’s ^ods and passing 
their own ? the difference of ages and (iistance 

conside^di what V^ii^ fcould have wafted the stanzas of the 
The sentiments |mdbubteffi^^^ 

Mted to ah aWetf gentlcwo^ ever the sWohi^foe of 
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love, than to^ etripling at the time of life when that boy and that 
boy^s deeds are tseldom held iu/aay great abhorrence, ‘mt'that wc 
dare build upon this argument, because many young people will; defy 
him stoutly before they have the. misfortune to make his aetjuaintonce. 
But dates ^ as Johnson himself would have said^ are stuhboni * things. 
Boswell tells us that this ode was hrst published in the year 
Now Mrs. Astcll had then been dead twelve years; and, sftice het 
ghost never did pay Lady Mary WortVey a visit, it is to be ptesiiftxed 
she gave her the verses while slic was alive. In short, the pro and con. 
of the affair m%ht find the Gentleman’s Magazine in tnaiter of contro- 
versy for a Uvelvemonth. — vol. i. pp. 54, 55. 

Wc beg her ladyship’s jiardon ; there is not matter for a ten 
minutes’ controversy anywhere. — Whoever wrote the vbrses, this 
copy of Mrs. Astell’s is assuredly not the original, as the .first 
stanza sufficiently testifies — which stands in the version by 

Boswell — 

‘ Frieudshii) 1 peculiar gift of Heaven, 

The noble mind’s delight and pride, 

To meyi and angels only given, 

To all the lotver world denied’ — 

meaning, as the sequel exemplifies, that the sensual passion was 
com moil to man and brutes — the lower World — but that friend- 
ship was the attribute of men «and angels. Good Mrs. Astell, 
wdio liad somehow got hold of the verses without understanding 
them, thought that they might be turned into a pretty cninpli- 
inent to her friend Lady Mary, and so she altered the third line 
into — 

‘ To Woriley and to angels given. 

To all the lower world denied’ — 

w liicli makes nonsense of tlie whole poem ; first. By confound- 
ing tlie distinction on which the ode is founded, between the 
higher or intelligent world, and the lower or brute creation ; 
secondly. By supposing that should there be such a thing as a 
solitary friendship for all the human race, Wortlcy alone en- 
joyed the gift ; thirdly. This tirade against love, and this e^^y 
of 1^1 atonic friendship, is addressed to one who h^ eloped with 
a lover^ and was leading, at the time that tl^e verges mufe.t have 
been written, a life of, to say the least of it^ fj^hioJ^ble , levity. 
Wc therefore conclude, that by whomever iynl^e^,' they never 
could have been addressed to Lady Mary, excejit by the ’pen of a 
plagiarist and flatterer. , ; .. . 

We must add another instance, of ^the mojile in whiph^^^«^0fe« 
are, in the progress of i;epetiti9hi Uli^ered anA. faisjfiett^p!a4y 
Louisa^ amongst her gtandnmther’s ..anethole# puchess 
of Marlborough, jells tihe ^ ^ 

‘ Ifttdy 
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^ JLiady Anne Egerton, one of the duchess’s grand-daughters, inherited 
such a share of her grandmother’s imperial spirit, as to match her 
pretty fairly, and insure daggers’ drawing as soon as it should find time 
and opportunity to display itself. But, ere the stormy season set in, the 
grandame had acquired her picture ;• which she afterwards made a 
monument of vengeance, in no vulgar or ordinary mode. She did not 
give it away ; nor sell it to a broker ; nor send it up to a lumber garret ; 
nor even turn its front to the wall. She had the face blackened over, 
and this sentence. She is nmch blacker icithin, inscribed in large cha- 
racters on the fratne. And thus, jdaced in her usual sitting-room, it 
was exhibited to all beholders.* — vol. i. pp. 78, 79. 

Horace Walpole in his Reminiscences tells the same story, 
almost in the same words, of another grand-daugliter, Lady Anne 
Spencer, the wife of Lord Bateman ; but though there was some 
colour for the story, the details arc exaggerated— the following 
wc believe to be the truth. The ducdiess had se^eral sm.'ill 
whole-lengths of her family in her closet at Marlborough House, 
with the arms and name of the person painted in a corner of the 
j)icture — amongst them was that of Lady Bateman — and the 
picture bears evidence — not that the face was blackened, but — 
that the duchess’s vengeance had contented itself with erasing the 
name of the offender, as is still evident on the picture, which we 
ourselves have seen, and which is, we believe, in the possession of 
Lord Spencer, at Althorpe. The coincidence (excepting the mis- 
take of one Anne for another) of Lady Louisa’s story Avith that of 
Horace Walpole, is a sufficient proof of the accuracy of her lady- 
ship’s memory in reporting what she had read, but the facts afford 
an equally strong example of the mode in which anecdotes arc 
embellished by such wits as Walpole and Lady Mary. 

We have by no means exhausted these very amusing anecdotes, 
nor the critical observations which we could make upon them, 
but tve have already exceeded our limits, and must conclude, Mn 
order to give,’ as Lord Wharncliffe says, a complete view of Lady 
Mary’s character,’ with some allusions to her personal conduct, 
which, thanks to the friendship and the enmity of Pope, as well 
as to her own talents and eccentricities, have formed for above a 
century a to|itc of literary debate. 

We have said that this is an honest work, — that Lord 

Whai^diii9^ aild Lady Louisa have performed their parts with re- 
markable, Wfe; had almost said, unexampled candour ; — but it 
would beyond human nature that they should have 

been altogettffer'^ impartial— that they should not have felt and 
cheykbdd a belief that ^fi,^rious discreditable stories about 
Lady^^&W were abi^lute liifC^oods or gross exaggerations. The 

reached the eye^pf Lady 
Louisa, 
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Louisa, would be utterly unintelligible to her ; and Lord Wharn- 
clifFe, although he does (as we shall see presently) advert to one 
or two of these stories, appears to be by no means apprized 
how Augean the task would be of clearing Lady Mary’s character 
from all the imputations which lier contemporaries for half a 
century concurred in heaping upoti it. Wc arc not going to rake 
up all that filth, nor indeed to go farther into such questions than 
the observations of the editors lead us, but wc think that a 
r€'gard for moral justice and historical truth obliges us to enter 
our protest against the entire and absolute acquittal which Mr. 
Dallaway and L(^rd Wharncliffe, both writing under the influ- 
ence of a laudable partiality, arc inclined to pronounce upon 
her whole conduct. We abhor, with Lord Whariiclitfe, Pope’s 
detestable and unmanly charges — inter jwUtos non nomina/nda, 
— which have eventually d(ine at least as iriiich injury to his own 
I’haracter as to Lady Mary’s, — which constitute the chief drawback 
on his jx)pularity, and will for ever exclude his works from the 
unrestricted perusal of youth and innocence. But, on the other 
liand, it must be recollected that if Pope had dared to make 
even one, — the least, — of these atrocious attacks, on a Lady of 
reputable character, he must have been either shut up in a mad- 
house or a gaol^-or at all events been punished by total exclusion 
from society. 

We have seen that neither Lady Louisa nor Lord Wharncliffe 
attempt to assign any precise reason for Lfidy Mary’s strange 
resolution \)f leaving England in the year 1731), and her never 
returning till Mr. Wortley’s death, two -and -twenty years after, — 
when she immedintehj returned. Dallaway attributes this emi- 
gration to her declininy licidthy but the letters for several years* 
after do not afford the least colour for that supposition; one 
letter, written thirteen years after she had left England, gives an 
account of health and diet, so very inconsistent with such a delicate 
state as should exile her from her country, and is, withal, so 
curious that (though published in the old edition,) we will here 
insert it. I’alking of a new novel, " Pompey the Little,’ which she 
had been reading, and in the characters of which she recognises 
some of her friends. Lady Mary proceeds, — ^ , 

‘ I also saw myself (as I now am) in the character of Mrs. Qualmsick. 
You will be surprised at this, no Englishwoman being so free from 
vapours, having never iu my life complained of low 8pirit8j>,"or weak 
nerves ; hut our resemblance is very strong in the fancied kiss of appetite, 
which I have been silly enough to he persuaded ' into by the physicifin 
of this place. He visits me frequently, As being one of the m^oet qqn- 
sidctable men in tM parish, and is k ftober, thinking, grdatYool, 

whose solemn appearance, and deliberate wa^ of delivering his senthnmits, 

gives 
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gives them an air of good sense, though they are often the most injudi- 
eidus that ever were pronounced. By perpetual telling me I eat so little, 
he is amazed I am able to subsist. He had brought me to he of his 
opinion ; and I began to he seriously uneasy at it. This useful treatise 
has roused me into a recollection of what I ate yesterday, and do almost 
every day the same. I wake generally about seven, and drink half a 
pint of warm asses^ milk, after which I sleep two hours ; as soon as I 
am risen, I constantly take three cups of milk coffee, and two hours after 
that a large cup of milk chocolate ; two hours more luiugs luy dinner, 
where I never tail swallowing a good dish (I don’t mean plate) of gravy 
soup, with all the broad, roots, helongiug to if. I then cat a icing 
ana the whole body of a largo fat capon, and a veal sweetbread, con- 
cluding with a competent quantity of custard, and sonic roasted chest- 
nuts. At five in the aftcnioon I take another dose of as ses^ milk ; and 
for twelve chesnuts (which would weigh two of those in London), 

mw new laid egg, and a handsome poringer of white bread and milk. 
With this diet, notwithstanding the menaces of my wise doctor, I am 
now convinced I ain in no danger of starving; and am obliged to little 
Ponipey for this discovery.’ — vol. iii. pp. 7, 8. 

Thus swallowing, at an interval of two hours each, a series of 
meals which would, in quantity at least, satisfy an English plough- 
man ; and this, thirteen years after she had been obliged to ex- 
patriate herself on account of declining healfh! Tlie present 
editors, though unable to unravel the mysterious emigration, are 
too candid to adopt Dallaway's ridiculous pretence, which can 
have no other effect than to prove that the real reason was one 
which his informant did not venture to tell. 

But we have a picture of her — ad riccun — by a master, the very 
year after her emigration, wliich (though the name has been left 
in blank,) there is no mistaking. • Horace Walpole, then a young 
man on his travels, writes to Mr. Conway, from Florence, 25th 
Sept. 1740, — 

‘ Did I tell you that I^ady [Mary Wortlcy] is here ? She 

laughs at my Lady W [Walpole, afterwards Lady Orford], scolds 

my Lady Pomfret, and is laughed at by the whole town. Her dress, 
her avarice, and her impudence, must amuse any one that never heanl 
her name. She wears a foul mob [cap], that does not cover her greasy 
black lock? th^t hang loose, — never combed nor curled ; an old maza- 
rine blue|5wr^j^eVi;that gapes open and discovers a caiivass petticoat. 
Her — [here follows a passage which we cannot 

eopy3*|!i|)^^ with a plaster, and partly with white paint, which, 

for c&eapae6s,,^ib^as bought so coarse that you would not use it to wash 
a chimiv^yi . Ju %ee words I will give you her picture, as we drew it 
iatlie Virgiliants , — , 

/V ^ Insanam yatem aspicias.” . 

-v ^Lorif0rfo^^s Works, 4to. edition, vob y. p. 13. 

t^ken attributing 

’ '' to 
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to, Walpole a personal enmity to Lady Mary, — but, however he 
may be suspected of over-colouring his pictures, there can be no 
doubt that the broad features of the foregoing portrait cannot 
be imaginary — they are too graphic -not to have been in some 
degree drawn from nature — they are given to a person who 
must have known Lady Mary, and wlio probably had seen her in 
lilngland in the preceding year ; and Walpole appeals to the 
testimony of several other Englishmen — Gray, Mr. Coke, Sir 
Francis Dashwood, Sic, then at Florence — in a way which he 
could not have ventured to do if his story could he substantially 
contradicted. And this st<iry of the swelled face, and its cause, 
which is the most serious part of the whole, is accidentally and 
strangely confirmed liy her biographers, — who state, assigning, 
however, mere eccentricity for the motive, — that she was in the 
habit, when English visitors waited on her, of receiving them in a 
mask ! 

This piece of evidence, though it has been long before the pub- 
lic in the great edition of Horace Wfilpole’s works. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe does not notice. It probably had escaped his observation ; 
for he very candidly quotes and discusses, in his appendix, two 
other passages of Walpole’s more recently published letters to 
Sir Horace Mann, whicdi reflect more grossly — if more be possible 
— on Lady Mary. 

‘ The first of these is to he found in letter 231, dated Mistley, Au- 
gust 31, 1751, and is in these words: — ‘‘Pray, tell me if you know 
anything of Lady Mary Wortley : w'e have an ohsenre story here of her 
being in durance in the Brescian or the Bergamesco ; that a youny 
fellow ichom .she set nut iviih keeping lias taken it into his head to keep 
her close prisoner, not permitting her to write or receive any letters but 
what he sees : he seems dctcriuincd, if her husband should die, not to 

lose her as the Count lost my Lady 0.’* [Orford.] And in tlie 

next letter he again alludes to this report.’ — vol iii. p. 431. 

On this the editor, with remarkable candour, admits that 

‘ Among Lady Clary’s papers there is a long paper, written in Italian, 
not by herself, giving.au account of lier having been detained for some 
time against her will, in a country-house belonging to an Italian count, 
and inhabited by him and his motlfer. This paper seems to be drawn 
up either as a case to he submitted to a lawyer for his ©pinion, or to be 
produced in a court of law. There is nothing else to be found in Lady 
Mary’s papers referring in the least degree to this circumstance. It 
would appear, how^ever, that some such forcible detention aS ‘ i;& alluded 
to did take place, probably for some pecuniary or intferested object ; but, 
like many of Horace Walpole’s stories, he took care not to let this lose 
anything that might give it zest, and he therefore makes the person by 
whom Lady Mtfry was detained “ a young fellow whom she set out with 
keeping.’* Now, at the time of tins transaction, tating. place Lady 
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Mary was sixty-one years old. The reader, therefore, may judge for 
himself, how far such an imputation upon her is likely to be founded in 
truth, and will bear in mind that there was no indisposition upon the 
part of Horace Walpole to make insinuations of that sort against Lady 
Maiy.’— vol. iii. pp. 431-434. 

Now, we entertain, with Lord Wharncliffe, a strong* opinion of 
Walpole’s disposition to exaggeration, but we confess that we 
never expected to have found anything like such a confirmation 
of this story as the discovery in Lady Mary’s papers of a law- 
case attesting the substantial facts. As to the objection^drawn 
from the Lady’sj. aye, we can only say that it would have been 
more cogent had it been the gentleman who was sixty-one — for 
the histories of the Empress Catherine, and of many less noto- 
rious ladies, prove that age does not always correct irregularity 
when it has grown habitual. Besides, we have a strange avowal 
of Lady Mary herself, in one of her letters to Lady Bute, about 
1758, that vanity, or some other still more discreditable motive, 
was still so strong in her that — 

‘ it is eleven years since I have seen my figure in a glass, and the 
last reflection I saw there was so disagreeable, that I resolved to spare 
myself such mortifications for the future, and shall continue that reso- 
lution to my life’s end.’ — voL iii. p. 171. 

The circumstance, too, that no trace of so serious an affair is to be 
found in any of her letters to her family, nor (with the exception 
of the law case) in her private papers, seems to justify a sus- 
picion that there was soinetliing to be concealed. If such an insult 
had been offered to an innocent and wcll-rejmted English lady of 
sixty, is it credible that she would have thus hushed up so shocking 
an outrage? — ‘^Tlic reader,’ as Lord Wliarnclilfc very fairly says, 
‘ must judge for himself.’ 

His Lordship proceeds — 

‘ The other passage is in Letter 232 ; and after saying that he had 
lately been at Woburn, where he had had an opportunity of seeing fifty 
letters of Lady Mary’s to her sister Lady Mar, “ whom she treated so 
hardly while out of her senses,” Horace Walpole adds as follows: — 
“Ten of the letteis, indeed, arc dismal lamentations and frights on a 
scene of villany of Lady Mary’s, who having persuaded one Riiemonde, 
a Frencljim^W]^ her lover, to entrust her with a large sum of money 
to buy frightened him out of England by persuading him 

that Mr. bftd ^ the iirtrigue, and would murder him; 

and sunk the trust. That not succeeding, and he 

threat^ifeg to prittf her letters, she endeavoured to make Lord Mar or 
cut his throat. Pope hints at these anecdotes of her history 
in tb# Ime — 

♦ Whu iijturves a sinter or denies a debt’ **«*^vol. iii. p. 432b 
Upon this dbserves-^^ 


‘ Nothing 
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‘ Nothing whatever has been found to throw light upon the ill treat- 
ment of Lady Mar by Lady Mary ; and that accusation is supposed, by 
those who would probably have heard of it if true, to be without found- 
ation. But nine letters to Lady Mar relating to a transaction with a 
person whom Lady Mary calls R., a Frenchman, are among the papers 
which have been communicated to the editor, which must be the letters 
alluded to by Horace Walpole, although there appears to be one short 
of the number mentioned by him, possibly by mistake. In order that 
the reader may be enabled to see the actual grounds upon which a 
charge of so scandalous and heinous a character has been made by Mr. 
Walpole, these letters are now given to the public.’ — ibid. pp. 432,433. 

Now these letters (which are much too long to be quoted in 
evienso) seem to us to confirm, in a very extraordinary way, 
Horace Walpole's impression. 

Nine letters arc found on this subject — Walpole says he saw 
ten — which, as Lord Wharncliffe says, might be a natural mis- 
counting, but vve shall see presently that there is reason to sus- 
pect tliat he saw one which is not now extant. Walpole calls the 
her«) Ruemonde — where he got the name does not appear, — but 
the letter.s admit that there was a certain transaction wdth a 
iMons. R . 

That transaction the letters state to have been a complaint of 
the Frencljman (a. very unjust one tlioy, of course, allege) that 
liaving entrusted Lady Mary with some money to buy stock, she 
wanted to cheat him out of it. These letters further admit that the 
b’reiicliman was in possession of some letters of hers which were 
of the greatest importance to licr character. Now, if tlie case 
bad been — as she represents it in the business part of the letters — 
a mere money difference on the score of certain stock -jobbing trans- 
actions in that season when all the world were Soidh Sea mad, we 
can hardly understand why Lady Mary should have been in such 
an extreme j)aiiic as she certainly was. 

‘ I have attestations and wdtuesses [she says] of the bargain I made, so 
that nothing can be clearer than my integrity in this business ; but that 
does not binder me from being in the utmost terror for the consequences 
{as you may easily guess) of his [R — ’s] villany; the very story of 
which appears so monstrous to me, that I can hardly believe myself while 
1 write it ; though I omit (not to tire you) a thousand aggravating cir- 
cumstances. . . I beg your pardon (dear sister) for this t^ious account ; 
but you see how necessary 'iis for me io get my loiters from^kit^ mad- 
man. Perhaps the best w^ay is by fair means ; at least they ought to 
be first tried. I would have you, then, (my dear sister,) try td make 
the wretch sensible of the truth of what I advance, without asking for 
my letters, which I have already asked for. Perhaps you mdy inak6 
him ashamed of his infamous proceedings by talking of me^ with^t 
taking notice that you know of his threats^ only of niy ^ealin^, 1 
take this method to be the most likely to wdrk upon beg you 

' would 
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^Ill^ti^^d Di\e a fidl ^ true aecouat ofXlm deiasktbif^^ir, . . I 9Xa 
acquainted with the wprld (of which pupr Mr«. Mi\rr^^y*» affair 
ia a fatal iuatauceO not to hnow that the most ^^uxdless accusation is 
always of ill iconsequencc to a w^oman ; besides^^ the cruel misfortunes it 
may bring upon me in my own family. If you have any compamon 
nither for me or my innocent children^ I am sur<i you will try to prevent 
it. The thing is too serious to be delayed, I tljink, (to say nothing 
of either blood or affection,) that humanity and, Cliristianity are in- 
terested in my preservation, 

‘ I cannot enough thank you, my dear sister, for the trouble you give 
yout^?elf in my affairs, though I am still so unhappy to find your care 
very ineffectual. I have actually in my present possession a formal 
letter directed to Mr. W. to acquaint him with the whole business. You 
may imagine the inevitable eternal misfortunes it would have thrown me 
into, had it been delivered by the person to whom it was intrusted. I 
wish you would make him sensible of the infamy of his proceeding, 
which can no way in the world turn to his advantage — . ... All he 
can expect by informing Mr. Wortley, is to hear him repeat tlie same 
things I assert ; he will not retrieve one farthing, and I am for ever 
miserable. 


* I am now at Twickenham : ’tis impossible to tell you, dear sister, what 
agonies I suffer every post-day ; my health really suffers so much from 
my fears i that i have reason to apprehend the worst consequences. If 
that monster acted on the least principles of reason, I should have 
nothing to fear, since ’tis certain that after he has exposed rne he will 
ge^ nothing by it, Mr. Wortley can do nothing for his satisfaction I 
am not willing to do myself. .... I desire notliing from him, but that 
he would send no letters or messages to my house at Loudon, where Mr. 
Wortley now is. I am come hither in hopes of benefit from the air, 
but I carry my distemper about me in an anguish of mind that visibly 
decays my body every day. I am too melancholy to talk of any other 
subject. Let me beg you (dear sister) to take some care of this affair, 
and think you have it in your power to do more than save the life of a 
sister that loves you.’ — vol. iii. pp. 435 — 443. 

Lord Wharncliffe thinks that all this is the natural anxiety to 
conceal from Mr. Wortley and the world the indiscretion (if it 
can even be called so) of her having undertaken to purchase a few 
hundred poun^ of South Sea stock ; but surely this passionate 
terror, disproportioned to any such cause^ particularly^ as 

she seems indeed able to prove, that her pecuniary 

trarisi^d^ q correct, and that she is ready and anxious to 
refiiiiff^b balance. 

But there are not wanting a few sentences here and there 
w^j^ to point to a more serious cause^a causae mupb 

xaor0 ^^ with terror we h^Ye just read. We find 

in 0^^ 

, ' ^ ‘A person 
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* A person whose name is not necessary, because you know it [that is 
R-*-], took all sorts of methods during almost a year^ to persuade me that 
there never was so extraordinary an a<toc/iwie/i< (or what you please to call 
it) as they had for me. This ended in coming over to make me a visit 
against my will, and, as was pretended, very much against their inte- 
rest. I cannot deny I ivas very silly in giving the least credit to this 
stuff. But if people are so silly, you’ll own ’tis natural for any body 
that is good-natured to ])ity and be glad to serve a person they oelieve 
unhappy on their account. It came into my head, out of a high point 
of generosity (for which I wish myself bang’d), to do this creature all 
the good I possibly could, since ’twas impossible to make them happy 
their own way. I advised him very strenuously to sell out of the sub- 
scription, and in comjdiancc to my advice he did so ; and in leas than 
two days saw he had done very prudently. After a piece of service of 
this nature, I thought I could more decently press his departure, which 
his follies made me think necessary for me. He took leave of me with 
so many tears and grimaces (which I can’t imagine how he could coun- 
terfeit) as really moved my compassion ; and I had much ado to keep 
to my first resolution of exacting his absence, which he swore would 
be his death. I told him that there was no other way in the world I 
wouhl not be glad to leave [qu. serve?] him in, but that his extrava'- 
gancies made it utterly impossible for me to keep him company.* — voL 
lii. p. 434. 

Here, it must be admitted, that there is evidence of coquetry 
at least — of a flirtation begun abroad, and lasting almost a year — 

in consequence of which R followed her to England — where, 

in order to bribe him to go back again, she turned it into 
a stock- broking affair. Let it be recollected, also, that we have 
only her own account of the transaction, in which, of course, even 
if she had ^ made him happy in his own way,’ she could hardly 
he expected to confess it. 

Hut Lord Wharncliffc thinks that Walpole’s malice and false- 
hood arc clearly proved, because he says ‘ that she endeavoured to 
make Lord Mar or Lord Stair cut his [Mens. R.’s] throat’ — 

‘ she certainly threatened him, through Lady Mar, in case of his coming to 
England ; hut no one who reads that threat can imagine that it is meant 
to convey the idea of her intending to have his throat cut by any body.* 
— ^vol. hi. p. 445. 

Her letters certainly do not, in express terms, talk of cutting 
throats, which, however, at that time, Was only a cant phrase for 
fighting a duel; but after having, in the eight first letters,, tried 
wliat ‘ fair means ’ would do, she, in the ninth, talks of injures 
of violence — 

‘ I am told he [R — is preparing to come to London. I desire vou 
would assure him that my first step will be to acquaint my Lotd-^qir 
with all Ids ohligatioHs to him as I hear he is in Iik)n4on ; and if 

he dares to give me an^ further trotthf^, I shall take care to have bim re- 

voL. Lviii. NO. cxv. o Warded 
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warded in a stronger manner than he expects ; there is nothing more 
true than this ; and 1 solemnly swear, that if all the credit or money 
that I have in the world can do it, cither for friendship or hire, I shall 
not fail to have him used as he deserves ; and since 1 know his journey 
can only he intended to expose me, I shall not value what noise is 
made. Perhaps you may prevent it ; I leave you to judge of the most 
proper method ; ’tis certain no time should be lost ; fear is his i)redo- 
minant passion, and I believe you may fright him from coming hither, 
where he will certainly find a reception very disagreeable to liim .^ — 
vol. iii. pp. 433, 434. 

It is fair to observe that, though in the nine letters published 
in Lord Wharncliffe’s appendix there is no mention of Lord Mar, 
it is possible that in the tenth letter, which Walpole speaks of, 
and which Lord Wharnclilfo has not found. Lord Mar’s name 
may have been employed by way of intimidation, as Lord Stair’s, 
in our judgment, certainly was. 

There is one circumstance more which, if explained, might 
corroborate or impair Walpole’s evidence. Amongst the letters 
which he saw, was one in which (he says) be found the following 
passage, which, for its originality and wit, he remembers amt 
quotes : — 

‘We all partake of Father Adam’s folly and knavery, ^\ho first ale 
the apple like a sot, and thon turned informer like a scuimdrel.* — Let- 
ters to Mann, iii, 41. 

Now, there is a passage in Lady Mary’s letters which has 
some similarity to this, though the witticism is not so strongly 
put : — 

‘ This is a vile w^orld, dear sister, and I can easily comprehend, tliat 
whether one is at Paris or London, one is stided with a certain mixture 
of fool and knave, that most pcojde arc composed of. T would have 
patience with a parcel of polite rogues, or your downright honest fools; 
but Father Adam shines through his whole iirogeiiy.’ — vol. ii. p. 187. 

Tills proves, we think, that Walpole had a general recollection 
of a passage about Father Adam but Lord Whavnclifl’c, or 
whoever is in possession of the originals, can tell whether the 
profane wit exists in the original, or was an addition of Walpole’s 
own. 

We have given a large space to the detail of this curious affair, 
because we think that, in fact. Lord Wharncliff'e’s ten pages of 
Append!^ give us more insight into Lady Mary’s personal of>n- 
duct ajEid> real character than all the rest of the volumes. Lord 
Wharncliffe, in his desire to weaken Walpole’s authority, states, 
vol. iii p. 44G, that — 

^ Cole, in his MS* now in the British Museum, states of Lady 
that he had heard from Madame Geoffrin and Mr. Walpole, who 
Knew k^r well, that she was the vilest of womenkind, notwithstanding 

her 
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her talents for wit, vivacity, and genius, and elegance of taste, were un*- 
exceptionable* — 

Wlierejis Lord Wharnclilfc doubts whether Walpole could have 
known her very ivell, as she went abroad when Walpole was barely 
of age. Hut surel} this does not impair Walpole’s veracity. In 
the first place, Mr. Cole may not have accurately repeated the 
exact words, but — even if he did — the expressions seem quite jus- 
tifiable by the facts. Walpole must have known Lady Mary from 
Ills childhood, as an acquaintance of his mother’s. He had also 
seen her in Italy, where he seems to have spent some months in 
her society. All this would justify the popular phrase that he 
knew her v^ell — so, at least, thought Lady Mary herself, for she 
writes to Lady Bute (vol. hi. p. l67), that ^ she was well ac- 
quainted witli ’ Horry Walpole, as she in another place (vol. iii. 
p. B7) familiarly calls him. We think, therefore, that Lord 
VVharncliffe gives too much importance to what he thinks a false 
statement, and which w^e do not think even an inaccurate ex-^ 
pression. 

,Of Lady jVTary’s appearance and manners on her return to 
England, there is another lively sketch by the hand of Walpole. 

‘ February 2, 1762. 

‘ Lady !Mary Worthy is arrived; I have seen her; I think her 
avin icc — luT dirt/' tiiid her vivacity, are all increased — her dress, like 
her laiiguago, is a galimatias of several countries — the groundwork 
rags, and the embroidery nastiness. She needs no cap, no handker- 
eliief, lio gown, no petticoat, no shoes — an old black-lace hood repre- 
sents the ilrst ; the fur of a horseman’s coat, wdiicli replaces the third, 
ve I jrescnls the second ; a dimity petticoat is deputy, and officiates for 
tli(‘ fourth ; atid slip])ers act the j>art of the last.’ — Letters to Montagu^ 
4tli edit. vol. vi. p. 277. 

And on tlic following June he thus announces the approach of 
tlic moment w liicli was to bring — for the first time — this extraordi- 
nary woman to the mere level of other mortals. 

‘ Lady Mary Wortlcy is dying of a cancer in her breast.’ — ihidy p. 
292 . 

Walpole was well informed; she died, in fact, on the 21st of 
August following. Mr. Dallaway says, ‘ of a decline,’ and the 
present editors seem to evade the mention of the immediate cause 
of her death. We wonder what objection there could have been 
to assigning the real disease — particularly as it justifies a hope that 

* In the quarto edition diri is misprinted diet. Her dUif as we have seen, was 
extraordinary enough, but. it is clear that dirt is the proper word — it is well known 
that even in her youth she was a slattern, and she ceitainly had not in 

this respect by her sojourn in Italy. % . 

o 2 what 
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^hat Pope and Walpole have dwelt upon in teritis not to be quoted, 
may have been, in fact, a constitutional disorder. It is probable 
that something of the style of dress which Walpole and others at- 
tribute to eccentricity, such as the ^ domino ’ in Italy (Dallaway, 
vol. i. p. 11^)^ and * the horseman s coat' (probably only a 
in England — were rendered necessary by the dreadful calamity 
under which she was suffering. How unjust and how cruel do 
these sarcasms on her dress appear, when wc know what a vulture 
was gnawing her vitals, and with what admirable fortitude she 
bore it ! 

To conclude. We are strongly persuaded, that Lady Mary 
Wortley's fame, both as an author and a woman, stood highest when 
it rested on the Letters during the embassy, in which her literary 
talent shines brightest and purest ; and her maternal and moral 
courage in the introduction of innoculation by trying the experi- 
ment on her own son, gives her an honourable immortality as one 
of the benefactors of the human race. We regret to be obliged to 
express our opinion that every subsequent publication lias impaired 
her character for good nature and good conduc t — and, judging by 
the last of all which has appeared — this Appendix — we are war- 
ranted in suspecting that the more her life is examined, and the 
more her history is sifted, the less personally creditable they will 
be found. 

In a literary point of view it is to be hoped that Lord Wham-, 
cliffe, or some other editor having more leisure and inclination for 
the details of such an affair, may one day present us with the 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley arranged in a strictly chronoloyical 
order, interspersed with such a running commentary of illustra- 
tions and notes as might, with a little trouble, bc^ made to render 
all that is worthy of thc^ curiosity of the world clear and inttdli- 
gible. To such an edition of Lady Mary’s letters, her other 
genuine writings would form a proper and not a bulky appendix. 


Art. VII. — 1. Second Report of his Majesty s Commissioners 
(wpointed to consider the state of the Established Church in 
Englarid and Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and 
R^crpies. 

2. Cl^fge delivered by Henry, Lord Ilishop of Exeter, at his 
Triennial Visitation, October, 1830. London. 8vo. 

3. on the Prospective and Past Benefits of Cathedral 
'tl^Htutionsin the promotion of sound Religious Knowledge, and 

, Sf lQlerical Education, By Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.I)., 

, , Regius 
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Ropflus Professor of Hebrew, &c., Oxford. Second edition* 
1837. London. 8vo. 

4. A Letter to Archdeaeon Singleton on the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. By tbc Rev. Sydney Smith. London. 8vo. 1837. 

1). On the Proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners : A 
Letter to the. Bishop of Lincoln, By Christopher Benson, 
M.A.^ Master of the Temple. London. 8vo. 1837. 

have placed at the head of this article one of the most^ 
^ ^ iinpoitant, and let us add at once, one of the most alarming 
documents which have appeared for many years — the Second 
Report of the Ecclesiastical Commission. There is little good at 
any time, and much mischief in exaggerating fears. When men 
find that some evils apprehended do not occur, they soon believe 
that none exist at all. And we have passed recently through so 
many clianges, without as yet experiencing all their anticipated 
cons(;qiu‘nccs upon our personal interests ; and let it also be said 
to our shame, there is such a sclfislmess and shortsightedness in 
most of our jn esent worldly policy — that it is extremely difficult 
to bring home to any mind the full extent of a mischief, of which 
the working is future and prospective. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the inexpediency of using strong language, especially in the 
prolbiuid and unaccountable apathy which seems to prevail on the 
sul)jc('t before us, we must again deliberately repeat, , that to any 
Ihiuking mind nothing connected with our ecclesiastical, and 
Ihovcforc our constitutional system, has for many years presented 
such reasonable ground for anxiety and alarm as the jiresent re- 
commendations of the Ecclesiastical Commission. In proceeding 
to point out their nature and tendency, it is our earnest wish to 
a])proacli the subject with no sentiment but sincere respect for 
llic authoiities from which they emanate. In the Commission 
itself are contained some of the greatest ornaments of the Church, 
and its undoubted fri(!iids. And, looking at facts as they stand, 
throwing aside every political prejudice — as we arc bound to do 
wlien considering matters of this high and sacred order — we do 
believe, that in the ministers of the crown themselves no intention 
has existed of ])ronosing measures which they believe detrimental 
to religion. The Church has already suffered long enough, and 
acutely enough, from an unhallowed connexion — not with political 
interests, from which in the true sense of polity it can never be 
separated, but with the interests of parties and factions.’’ 

That the government has neither strength nor zeal to battle in 
defence of the Church — that it will abandon even the appe-arance 
of defence, if the pressure from without becomes too sttOXl^-**-and 
that its theoretical principles, if carried consistently intd piraptice. 
Involve the destruction of the Church — ^all this is too manifest. 

And 
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And it must rouse suspicion and alarm in reference to every 
measure wliich they sanction. But the present measure is sup- 
ported by a whole body, who cannot be the enemies of the 
Church ; and the circumstances under which the blow is threat- 
ened seem to be these. No mischievous direction has intention- 
ally been given to it. An urgent want has been felt for improve- 
ment in our religious system, and a loud clamour raised for what 
is vaguely called Ecclesiastical Reform. Little or no time has 
* been allowed to the Church for consideration. Very little thought 
and practical learning have been ready at the call of the moment, 
to suggest all the consequences of measures. A long lurking 
sense of weakness and want of faith in the power of the Church, 
has paralysed resistance, and suggested a temporary compromise. 
Perhaps some embarrassment has been caused by the association 
of the heads of the Church with men who care little for it, and 
their co-operation in planning measures for its benefit. And the 
result has been that the first instrument at hand has been snatched 
up to ward off a temporary pressure, and ward it off, by the con- 
fession of its movers, most feebly and ineffectually; while few 
seem to have perceived, that the instrument thus remov(‘d from 
its present use, has its own original high destination, infinitely 
more important than the new functions assigned to it, and must 
leave a chasm not only never to be supplied again, but fatal to 
the whole efficiency of the system wliose w'orldiig was to be 
strengthened. 

We wish at present, looking to the future prospects and effici- 
ency of the Church of England, to make some observations on 
that part of the Ecclesiastical Report, which proposes to destroy 
pur cathedral establishments for the partial support of our parociiial 
system. There are many other points in the Report, as well as 
in the constitution of the Commission itself, deserving the most 
serious consideration, and full of alarm. Rut the Commission 
has already been created, and the arrangement of the bishops’ 
revenues has passed into an act. The cathedrals are still undc- 
stroyed. Time, though a very short lime, is given for inquiry. 
It may yet be possible to turn the attention of the public, 
|ind especially of the clergy, to views which reach further 
than a pecuniary relief for the moment, and a lulling of po- 
pular cla^Uour. And to encourage them, no indisposition has 
been shown by the Commission itself, to review their opinions 
when pro|>er representations have been made. We have a gua- 
rantee for a sincere and earnest desij o to do good in the jiersonal 
character pf its most influential members, — in the pure Christian 
temper of one who has bound to himself the whole Church, over 
i^hjch ho presides, by the strongest ties of personal aifection ; and 
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in the energy of another^ who is striving to wipe out the deep 
disgrace of a heathen metropolis in a Christian nation. And this 
is no lime to despair of either the Church or the country. Let us 
only come to the inquiry with a sober and honest mind — with no 
wish to secure personal interests, to maintain abuses, to defend 
what cannot be defended, to confound the Church of Christ with 
a politic*.'! 1 body. Let us take our ground upon the very principle 
of the C'ommission itself — consider in what consists the true 
efricieiu;y of the Ciiurc'h. — see what form of organization is neces- 
sary to gi’/e it strength, and carry its ministrations with power 
and virtue into the whole body of tin? people ; and so far from 
hoping that any ])ermanent increase of parochial power can he 
gained by the sacrifice of our cathedral institutions, it will appear, 
we assuredly believe, that in the whole of our ecclesiastical system, 
W’licn properly invigorated and directed, there is no organ moi-e 
viial,and more essential to the health and vigour of the Christian 
Church, as the conservator of the Christian religion, than the 
bodies which seem to be on the eve of destruction. 

In inaintaiiung this view, it is not necessary to prove that they 
have iK'ver bcicu aliuscd, or that they are now in the fittest con- 
dition to fulfil their natural destination. Much improvement 
inav ho inlroduecMl into them, as into every corporation and in- 
(hiiduaJ member of the Church or of mankind; and we arc 
1)01111(1 to introduce it ; though he who has watched most nar- 
rowly the history of legislation and the course of past events, 
will trust more for this and every other amelioration to a reform 
within men’s hearts, than to the wax and parchment of the 
statute-book. The fact of jiast abuse, or present imperfection, 
('.'umot be an aiguineiit for dt'struction, until it is proved beyond 
dispute that rc^eovery and reformation arc hopeless. It is in- 
deed so employed in the jiresent age, and is the trite vulgar maxim 
of vulgar politicians in all ages. But if tlie maintenance of an 
integral part of our national Church is to be debated by the 
members of that Church, surely they are not the men to sanction 
such follies— surely we shall not ]icriiiit to intrude into such an 
iiKjuiry the miserable fallacies of the world. Let men indeed 
purify their siiirits, before they enter on the very solcnm work of 
remodelling the House of God. It is the first wisdom, the only 
sure guide in every work. But how can we be safe without it, 
when wc are about to pull down pillars, and strip away conse- 
crated decorations, and remove landmarks, and disturb the ashes 
of the dead in the temple of God — to mutilate that fabric of the 
Church, in which every part and portion, transmitted to us from 
its original foundation, must be believed to be important, it is 
proved to be useless. It is proposed to cut down, by oxm siroke 
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of legislation^ a system which took root in the first days of Chris- 
tianity, and has grown up for 1800 years, nursed by the prayers 
and charities and gratitude of Christian generations. And the 
purification of heart which we require, before we may presume to 
touch a stone in this great edifice without the fear of desecration, 
may not indeed be such as would be needed by a grasping, sacri- 
legious, secular avarice. But it may be a solemn, serious, calming 
down of a temporary excitement. It may be a self-distrust, 
before we dare rashly to destroy what so many ages have built 
up. It may be strength, to resist popular outcry and ])lausible 
calumnies, and well-intentioned but thoughtless zeal, when 
nothing but the hope of slow and future, though lasting, good can 
be opposed to hasty projects of immediate, but transitory glitter. 
And it may be faith — faith in the power of high principles — to carry 
us through all perplexities — faith in that great law of God and 
nature, that expediency always follows on right, but right rarely or 
never on expediency — faith, lastly, in a Providence above us, that 
he will raise up now, as he has often and often raised before, relief 
for the most crying want of a great nation — the knowledge of their 
God, — and will raise it without tempting us farther to supply it 
by an act of robbery and by a sacrifice which can never be re- 
trieved.* 

It is not indeed to be supposed, that to set a very high value 
upon one part of our ecclesiastical system is to d(.*preciate the 
other — or that those who would struggle to maintain and to in- 
crease the efficiency of our cathedral bodies are insensible to the 
. urgent and appalling demands which this nation is now making 
for the extension of our parochial ministrations. Without at 
present dwelling on this really fearful subject, and only to guard 
against a wrong view of the following remarks, as if all eyes were 
not opened to the spiritual destitution of our parishes, wc will say 
but one word just now ; but it will be sufficient to show our sense 
of the exigency of the case. We believe, from the bottom of our 
heart, that the salvation of this country depends on its parochial 
ministers. Wc believe that the ruin, which threatens all our 
institutions, has come in upon us through breaches and neglect 
in our parochial system. We hold, that unless some gigantic 
' effort is made, and speedily made, to widen and strengthen and 
multiply it, our end, as a nation, is at hand. And yet with this 
deep and deliberate conviction of the necessities in which we are 
placed, wd would not dare even wholly to relieve, were it possible 
~muoh less, as the Commissioners propose, to scarcely palliate 


* eulogiutn of Giceio^ou Piso should be the motto of the Conunissioa * Non 
ei&ere x>osfieb cogitavit; sed quid ipe fagere deberet,* 

them — 
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them — by the mutilation and consequent destruction of our, ca- 
thedral establishments. 

It irr, in the first place, to do a deed of charity by an act of rob- 
bery. Let us take the question of right first. Every correct view 
of a subject depends on the correctness of our own position. We 
have no concern whatever with the utility or inutility of institu 
tions, till we are assured that they are ours to dispose of. And 
woe to the honesty of the man, or of the nation, that dares to 
cherish any jdeasant dreams, even of benevolence, to be realized 
with the property of others. 

What, then, are the grand constitutional maxims, by which 
human reason, and that law which is the perfection of human 
reason, tie up the needy, grasping hands of successive statesmen, 
and secures against them the perpetual transmission of those 
funds, which arc the common and best inheritance of a people — the 
funds left by ])rivalc individuals for the use of future generations ? 
And why are they guarded with so much care, and require from 
us, even in the last exigencies of a spiritual starvation, our most 
anxious observance ? 

They are simjdy these, — 

First, That all such funds shall be held sacred and inviolable, 
and beyond the reach even of the supreme power of the State, 
until they are either abused, or the end of their creation becomes 
impracticable. 

Secondly, That when they are abused, the State, as the last 
appeal, shall interfere, but cautiously and gradually, to restore the 
use, and nothing more. 

Thirdly, That when their end is impracticable, the State may 
again interfere to direct their application, not by itself, but by their 
trustees, to some other purpose, bordering as closely as possible 
on the original intention of the testator. 

l^hese are simple principles of every day practice. But they 
arc so vitally important, so bound up with the whole theory of our 
constitutio)!, so fundamental a part of that whole system of pro- 
])erty on which, whether happily or not, our present social condi- 
tion is raised, that to touch them even for the purposes of religion, 
will involve consequences Avhich no legislation can repair. They 
arc the Magna Charta of one great and the most valuable portion 
of human property. And it is a happiness to think, that as yet. 
they may still be appealed to even in opposition to a statute. 
These are laws which are paramount to acts, of parliament, 
judges who are superior to legislation. And it will be the bounden 
duty of the present possessors of cathedral property not to be 
dispossessed of a fraction of it, without trying the legal question. 
Let us sec what we are about. Let us at least know, if the 

legislature 
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legislature of ihe day is Ixmiid to confine itself within the laws 
of the constitution, or is ])ermiUod to overturn the great founda- 
tions of our liberty, and' of all that is valuable in a nation, arl)i- 
trarily and capriciously, though, by an accident, for a pur])ose of 
religion. 

If the propertv of cathedrals falls, as it indisputably does fall, 
under the protection of those vital laws, it must b(‘ protected by 
them. Seize on it in despiu^ of them, and no extension of paro- 
chial teaching, no — not even the planting of a Jiiinister in the 
centre of every dozen houses, much less the paltry ])ittance now 
j)i(>mised to be wrung aut and scraped togoih(‘r, could in any 
degree compensate for the deadly mischief inflic tt'd, both on the 
Cliurch and the State, by such an act of spoliation. 

For these arc not mere legal techni(‘alities, but the result of 
three great principles of social polity, which must fall or stand 
with them, and under which every stale has llourished exac tly in 
proportion as it maintained them. They are first, that the natural 
feelings of man, particularly in the distribution of liis jiroporty, 
should be allowed to take their own courses, unchec’ked and un- 
censured by the Icgislatuie, until they produce palpable* evils to 
the public. It is not sufficient that they produce little good ; 
the\ must produce ])o.sitive harm before a wise government will 
interfere. A late wealthy individual is said to have destined his 
property to the maintenance of a college of infidels. And th(^ 
state would at once have interposed. 11 ut he might have founded 
a liospital for cats, or a college for dissecting butterflies ; and, 
however the Court of Chancery might lament the folly, it would 
have no right to obstruct^it. And why ? Because the activity of 
a nation is most roused by giving great scope and expansion to the 
exertions of individuals — because legislation, instead of that rest- 
less, feverish bustle, w hich is called wisdom in the present day, 
should be slow and rare, and be employed, like the reason of man 
when used for its legitimate purpose, rather to regulate than 
coerce — rather to remove obstacles when an impetus has been 
created, than to waste itself uselessly in attein])ls to produce a 
momentum, which is wholly beyond its reach. Because it is of 
the ^ery essence of private liberty, under our present system of 
governricnt, to be secured against the arbitrary interference of the 
state. And because it is far less dangerous to license harmless 
folly, than to place the property of the subject at the mercy of 
every capricious theory of improvement, whicti the irresponsible 
legislature of the day may happen to devise, whether honestly or 
not. ** 

For tliese reasons, the constitutional law of tlus country pro- 
hibits the state from inter/erixig arbitrarily with any private ar- 
rangement 
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rangement of property until the public are proved to suffer by it. 
For other rcuisons, it watehcs with great jealousy over all those 
funds which arc consccrateil, in whatever sha])e, to the use ol 
future generations. It not only permits a man to indulge the na- 
tural and inno( ent, and more than innoccuit, tin? very noble and 
ben(fficird instinct by whi(di he seeks to continue his power and 
existence beyond the grave — to connect his name witli future 
ag(!S, and to provide for wants which he never saw, and where he 
(annot be repaid for the relief. It not only ])ermits this, but 
until, as s(unctiines must occur, these accumulations become ]>osi- 
tiv(?ly dangerous, a wise state encourages and protects them, 
'^rin.'y form the links, which every soc ial system requires, [)e- 
tween lleeting successive generations. They insure principles ol 
stability and ])ermanence, to counteract the variations ol the day. 
I'liey maintain a great public inheritance for the whole p(?ojde, 
saved from tlie general plunder of private rapacity. They are 
appropriat(Ml for the most part to classes ot men, whereas private 
propcM’ty falls into the hands ol individuals without any restriclion 
of character. And thus theygiv(? a body and power to principles 
and habits of mind, which form collectively the temper ol the 
nation — j)riiiciples which never can be ))r()ught out clHciently 
while scatlered ihrough a mass of individuals. JMuch more may 
be said on this point when we come to the value ol such endow- 
ments in till' preservation of religion. 

lint for these and other reasons our old constitutional law did 
proti'ct with great vigilance its trusts and corporations. Even in 
that gross violation of these ancient principles — the destruction of 
the old municipal bodies — thi* pica was a nuisance — a great 
national e\il which could only he remedied by an entire change. 
We deny, indeed, the nuisance. We repudiate the precedent. 
But even here the principle was allowed. 

But th(?re is aiiotliiu’ maxim of our law, which has been gra- 
dually obliterated from our legislation, though it still happily re- 
tains its paramount importance in the court ol e([uily. It recog- 
nized rights, and duties, and lecUngs, ami jiersonalitv, as much 
in corporate l)odies as in individuals. It would no mure plunder 
a society, though not a living member by himsell sustained any 
loss, than it would rolj those members tliemselves. riierc is a 
wretched sophistry at work now, which evinces our profound 
ignorance, and deludes us to consent without alarm to acts which, 
if threatened on individuals, would rouse us at once to resistance. 
It is the pretended anxiety to guard vested rights, to save indivi- 
duals from harm, while we are destroying those bodies ol which 
they arc component^ parts. We seem to be losing all concep- 
tion of the rights of bodies. 

Propose 
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Propose to plunder A or. B of liis house, and we all sym- 
pathize with bis feelings, and appreciate the loss. But seize on the 
property of deans and chapters, leaving to each his full personal 
share in the common stock so long^ as he lives, and we imagine no 
loss is sustained, and no injustice done, because after a gradual 
extinction the body will finally be left without a voice to remon- 
strate and a heart to feel. And it is true, though only partly true, 
that where vested rights are secured, there may be little pain 
caused by the destruction of a body — little pain if its members arc 
thoroughly selfish, and have no view^s beyond tlic quiet enjoyment 
of their own peculium. But a state that would make its subjects 
noble and elevated characU^rs, always presupposes that they are 
such already. It gives them credit for high principles and good 
feelings. It supposes that men deriving benefits from endowed 
societies love and cherish those societies with an interest wholly 
distinct from their own selfish share in them. It allows for a 
similar feeling in numbers who are themselves without their 
boundaries, but have been brought up under their shadow , and 
would miss in ten thousand associations their influence for good. 
And it recognizes the reversionary interests even of persons not 
yet born, who might hereafter be benefited by these foundations, 
as no less real than the interests of the present possessors. An 
entail is not permitted to be cut off because the future heir is not 
yet in existence. And having looked, first, as all wise Icgislatiucs 
look, to the good and natural sentiments of man, with a resolution 
not to shock them needlessly, it soon perceives, here as in all 
other cases, that what is right and natural is also expedient. In- 
corporations are the palladium of the State. They may be legal 
fictions, metaphysical abstractions, which we ( annot bring under 
the eye of any man, still less under the consciousness of a self- 
conceited statesman of the present day ; but, like many other 
things invisible, they arc not the less real. They are the centres 
from which the w^hole crystallization of society commences, and 
is completed. They are the tenons by which we dovetail man 
into man, and age into age. They arc the depositories and gua- 
rantees of public principles and hereditary maxims; the fulcra on 
which the arms of the state arc to move and be supported — the 
representatives of higher virtues than may be found contingently 
in individuals — ^the bulwarks against the encroachment of op- 
pression — the strong towers from which the watchmen are to 
look down ready to give notice of danger, and to summon their 
scattered troops to resistance. • 

Let us remember that Europe owes all its liberty, its know- 
ledge, its wealth, its power, to incorporations* And we shall then 
.understand why in the eyes of our laws they have as true an ex- 
istence. 
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Istence, as much reality, as distinct rights, as much claim to re- 
spect and delicacy of treatment, as any individual. And we may 
then also be roused into alarm at a plan, in which the great in- 
cor})orations of our ecclesiastical polity are now to be made the 
victims of a theory of reform, wholly setting at nought the wisdom 
of our ancient laws, and overturning the whole framework of our 
constitution. 

Our cathedral establishments, many of them literally, all of 
them virtually, arc the oldest incorporations in the kingdom, 
coeval with the conversion of tlie <xmntry to Christianity. Their 
property is the gift of individuals, not of the public. Kings, in- 
deed, have augmented it, but not as representing the State. 
They owe it mainly to bishops. Kven what they received from 
Henry VIIT. must be regarded in all equity as a restoration, not 
a gift. The purposes for which it was left are at least innocent. 
There* can be no mischief to the State in the due and splendid 
maintenance of its public wwship ; even in the wealth, how^ever 
indolently employed, of some portion of its clergy. Popular envy, 
however naturjil or dangerous, is not to be removed by spoliation. 
Otherwise we may tremble for the safety of all the private pro- 
perty in the country. It i^ to be cured, not by giving way to its 
rapacity, but by establishing the rights of property — and securing 
against atta(‘k what others ought not to covet. And when this 
has been done, wo may then turn to explain how little reason 
there is for envy, and to remove every natural ground for discontent 
or offence — not looking, indeed, to this end, which is never a safe 
object, and never can bo wholly attained in any legislation, but 
looking to the real principles of right, which are wholly inde- 
pendent of popular censure or apjdause. We fear that the spirit 
of the present Church Jleform is in some minds very different ; that 
our rulers are inclined to act on the princi])lcs of a distinguished 
writer whose pamphlet is now before us"^' — (a writer whom we most 
d(’eply regret to see employed in such a cause, with such a temper) 
— and may think of conciliation till tliey have forgotten justice. 

* In this remark on the painplilet of the Rev. Sydney Smith, wo have done, per- 
haps, some injustice to the author. We were disappointed to see a question so 
important in all its beariiif's argued upon the low grouml of right of patronage, and 
any discord on such a point exhibited or fomented between the dignitaries of the 
cliurch. We must also protest against his position that the primary object of the 
Commission w.is to strengthen the Church by removing the envy of its opponents. 
The only mode of doing this would be to remove tlie Church itself, liut liie wiiter 
may have wished to coniine his observations to one very objectionable part of the 
proposals of the Commission — and he has exposed it withjelearness, shrewdness, and 
much admirable humour, though not without a ])ainful personality, which wo wish 
had been spared. We agree with him that the transfer of cathedral patronage from 
the chapters to the bishops is at least not graceful. It is undoubtedly illegal, and 
there is no reason to think it expedient. The great safeguard of the Church against 
the abuse of patronage is its dittusion, iiOt its concentration. 

There 
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There js, indeed, an attempt made to reconcile the spoliation 
of cathedrals with those acknowledged principles of law which 
are the basis of all dealings with corporate trusts. It is assumed 
that the property was left for the benefit of religion in general, 
and therefore may be applied to its most pressing exigencies. 
We deny the fact. Look to the charters of incorporation, to the 
trust deeds, even to the prevailing habits and sentiments of the 
age : and if these, on such a question, be legitimate evidence, 
it will appear beyond a doubt that the intentions of the founders 
all run into definite specific local channels. A local ceremonial 
to be maintained, specific services to be performed, particular 
buildings to be supported, a separate class of men to be benefitcnl, 
the connexion of tlie cathedral with neighbouring charities, its 
deposits of books, its vast edifice, far beyond any mere parochial 
utility, a commemoration of past acts to be continually repeated ; — 
all these are assuredly proofs, proofs which no theory can with- 
stand, and which no court of equity would permit for one moment 
to be invalidated, that the object of the founders was, indeed, to 
promote religion ; yet not by a scanty, vague, invisible derivation 
of their bounty over the whole country, but by establishing a 
central reservoir, and creating a peculiar organ in our ecclesias- 
tical system for a distinct object, an<l one in their eyes, and in the 
eyes of all thinking men, no less needful than a parochial priesthood. 

It is a plain and simple question for legal decision. What was 
the intention of the donors of cathedral property ? And we liope 
and believe that the trustees of that property will not rashly sur- 
render a particle of it, without bringing the question to this issue, 
'^['he intention may not have been fulfilled. Enforce it at oik.'o. 
It may seem useless. But so will a parochial system in the eyes of 
some future legislature ; and we dare not alter it. It may, indcied, 
be called a nuisance. And wlion this is proved, let it be abated. 
But till tlien, to disturb its destination is iu)thing short of a tyran- 
nical robbery, subversive of all constitutional principles. 

If the Commission w ishes to see how carefully, even in the most 
despotic and most melancholy precedent of the kind, these great 
])vinciples were guarded, let them turn to the preambles of the 
statutes which were ]:)assed for the robbery and destruction of 
ecclesiastical corporations under Henry VllT. 

Let ilrrn remember how carefully he collected and invented 
every monstrous calumny against the smaller religious houses 
bel’ore, in the preamble of the first statute, it was possible to rest 
their suppression upon the ground of incurable depravity. Let 
them epdeavour, as he did in the case of the larger bodies, though 
by every act of cruelty and extortion, to obtain a voluntary sur- 
render of their property, rather than risk the precedent of an 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary appropriation. Ov^ if neitlior of these preambles can 
be employed, let it be the third, so elaborately drawn out in the 
case of the chantries and chapels ; and let some illegality be found 
ill the administration of the present trustees sufficient to forfeit 
their charters. Any one of these pleas, however false, however 
tyrannical, will be safer and bettor for the country than the prin- 
ciple now asserted. They will leave the «;reat foundations of our 
national justice still untouched, to be recurred to by our posterity 
in some happier days. An insulated act of wrong, however 
ruinous, niay still be repaired. But destroy a principle, and it 
nev('r can b(; restored. 

There is but one more word to be said on tfte question of right. 
1^110 mutilation or suppression of cathedrals has been called a 
rolibei y, because everything should bear its proper name. But the 
Commissioners cannot intend to roll, and how are they inscnsilile 
to the real nature of the act ^ Probably because the two parlies, 
one of whom they arc plundering to enrich the other, are members 
of the same great body of the Churc h, and therefore identified 
ill the one great interest of promoting its efficiency. If alienation 
forchil purposes was proposed, the flagitiousriess of the dc*ed 
Avould be palpable. If for any other religious sect, there could 
be no delusion. But the property of brothers seems common, and 
honesty need have no place where there is love. But a very little 
knowledge of human nature shows that, in the most common 
interests, the strictest lines of division arc required ; and the most 
scrupulous rc'gard to scjiarato rights is never more necessary than 
in regulating the properly of friends. Community of interest will 
generally suggest voluntary sacrifices, but it never justifies com- 
pulsion. And let us beware of the precedent. If the ])nrochial 
and cathedral funds are applicable to cither class of clergy, be- 
cause both are united in the preservation of the t!hurch, there is a 
more })opular view and generalization afloat — that all sects of 
Christians arc' e([ually united in the maintenance of Christianity. 
And heyond this there is a more general theory, which joins 
Christian, and Mahometan, and Jew in the cultivation of religion. 
And OTK' ovon more <*omprcht'nsivc still, wliich reduces all the 
purposes of charitable bequests and political measures, to the one 
ultimate end of general utility. And how soon these views may 
come successively into operation, no one knows. No one can 
expect much delay, unless a stand is made at once — unless we 
define the application of pi’operty by the strict intentions of the 
founder, instead of our capricious interpretation, and tic up the 
hands of others from what we should feel to bo sacrilege, by re- 
fmining ourselves from an act which cannot be legal. Every 
successive legislator forms bis ow n views of the right distribution 

of 
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of property within his reach; and each believes his own 
to be the best. But out of the Jiundred, ninety-nine must be 
wrong. To save ourselves from the licentious folhes of the many* 
even the wisdom of the one must be restricted. It must s^ubmit 
to laws like all the rest-^it must acquiesce in a Jess degree aS good 
than it sees, or fancies^ opportunities pf producing — it must be 
patient even with evil, rather than let loose upon mankind all the 
wild speculation of future arbitrary powei*. 

There is very little in the present conceited wilfulness 

of the age, of soon restoring the legislative body to this sober and 
self-denying wisdom. But the heads and the friends of the Church 
are assuredly the IfLst body from whoni it should meet with dis- 
couragement, or rather, who should set the example, even with 
the best intentions, of breaking down the barriers of justice and 
the rights of property. 

There are considerations which may, and should press alike 
on all classes of the community. The principles which are 
the safeguards of cathedral institutions, are the common safe- 
guards of property and life throughout the whole country. They 
concern citizens as well as Christians, dissenters not less than 
churchmen ; and — though in the heat of men’s animosities, or 
covetousness, or wants, it is hard to realize the retortion on our 
owm heads of the precedent we are establishing upon others — even 
the enemies of the Church, if they are friends to liberty and 
order, may well pause before they consent to the spoliation, at 
present proposed. 

But there is another defence of our cathedral establishments, 
which can be addressed only to that large portion of the commu- 
nity who know, from the experience of a former day. as w^ell as 
from the reason of the thing, that with the safety and strength of 
the Church is closely and necessarily involved the safety of the 
country at large. We mean their natural use of these institutions ; 
a use which they have only lost by degrees, as the quiet of the 
Church sunk down into a state of torpor, but which, by judicious 
management, can easily be restored, and of which we shall assuredly 
have need in the critical days which are approaching, llie effi- 
ciency of the Church is the professed object of all these changes ; 
and it is the vital importance and necessity of cathedral establish- 
ments, v'hen properly invigorated, in promoting the efficienc'y of 
the Church, which it is necessary to bear in mind. A parochial 
system, however essential, is not the only instrument required 
for the purpose of the Church. There is another, prior to it in 
antiquity? more elevated in its functions, more extensively effi- 
cacious, more closely connected with the vitality pf the body ; and 
without which the most enlarged scheme of a parochial ministry 

must 
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must fail in its end^ and gradually be dissolved. We possess at 
this moment the whole frame-work and skeleton of such an in- 
strumentj surviving from" the remotest antiquity, in our cathedral 
institutions. In what way it was intended to act we sTmll point 
out iininediately. To the neglect and decay of its functions we 
may attribute nearly aft the present disorganization and danger of 
the Church; and to ther^valof those functions, not — as the Com- 
mission would propose — to the impairing and aimihilation of them/ 
we must look, under the blessing of Gro, for - our restoration to 
vigour and safety, especially in our parochial institutions. And 
before we proceed to this point, let us say one word to two classes 
of politicians, equally dangerous to the true interests of the Church ; 
those who regard it solely as an instrument of political power, who 
maintain its establishment simply because it is established, and 
would restore its energies for the aid of a party — and those, on the 
other hand, who dread its power, and would cripple its resources, 
as if its efficacy were inconsistent with the liberties and welfare of 
the State. 

There is no hope of making the right organization of the Church 
intelligible, or its true spiritujil efficacy an object of interest to 
those who regard it only with a secular eye ; and, excepting the 
clergy, few of those from whom support can be obtained in the 
legislature, seem to regard it with any other. It has been always 
the crying sin of statesmen to deal with the Church as their tool 
or their enemy. It must be neither. The Church, indeed — not 
merely the clergy, but the whole body of the Church — ran do, 
and will do, essential service to any sound political party — will save 
the nation for them, when no other arm can save it — but it must 
be by working out steadily, and independently, and quietly, its own 
religious system ; by the infusion of its own spirit into the people, 
by holding up its own principles and character as a light from 
which the lower parties of the world may kindle their fires. But 
this is the only mode. The power of the clergy, as an official body, 
is very nearly gone ; over a great mass of the population, from the 
deficiency of our church establishment, it has never been able to 
extend ; and where but a few years back it exercised a prescriptive 
and hereditary influence — the new temper of the age has substituted, 
not dislike or disrespect, for to say this for the most part would be 
false — ^but a personal attachment to the virtues and talents of an 
individual, instead of a devotion to the society which he only repre- 
sents. When the true principles of Christianity and its essential 
form, ecclesiastical union, have been revived and made known, it is 
possible that the official influence of the clergy may revive with it. 
But the natural and only mode of reanimating it at present, is 
perianal influence and affection. This is one reason why every 
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effort to preserve the Church on the part of its friends, even If the 
ultimate end be anything but the spread of pure Cliristianity, ought 
even from political motives to be directed to its spiritual im- 
provement. Watch over its ministers, guard its doctrines, extend its 
ministrations, circulate the Bible, make it as far as the influence 
of the slate can make it, a pure, and holy, and elevated body, free 
from all low and unworthy subserviency, and it will become in the 
hands of the state, what God always intended it to be, an arm of 
gigantic power for preserving our civil polity. But corrupt it, or 
permit it to remain, safe indeed in its outward privilege, but with 
no increased power in its inward spirit, and it will be a dead 
paralyzed limb, which a politicial party will be afraid to abandon, 
thotgh compelled to drag it on with them — a useless and mis- 
chievous incumbrance. The spiritual improvement of the Church 
must be the first object even of its political supporters, and no 
power, which it can thus gain, need be an object of fear to any 
one. 

But there is another point which ought also to be kept in mind 
by its political friends; they should fully understand in what 
sense and manner the spiritual influence of the Church will be- 
come the legitimate and ilxo. strongest support of a constitutional 
statesman. We hear of loud and clamorous applause of The 
Church at conservative dinners, and the good old toast of church 
and king is again coming into fashion, and we rejoice to sec it. 
It is a happy substitute for the violence and abuse with which the 
clergy have lately been assailed, and may bring back, as it already 
betokens, the revival of a true English spirit in the hearts of many. 
But we doubt if the true connexion between loyalty to our king 
and loyalty to our church is well' understood ; and without a clear 
insight into this, all efforts to promote the latter as a means to 
promote the former, will assuredly be misdirected. 

It is not then merely as an institution, as embodying and con- 
secrating the same principle of hereditary right, that the Churc li 
will form a bulwark to the throne. It was once strong in this 
view, but that is gone for the present. Nor again is it as an organ 
of religious feeling ; religious feeling, but misdirected feeling, was 
neyet so strong as in the men whose fanaticism ended in the murder 
of their sovereign. But examine the conduct and character of any 
individual, and we may trace the whole of it up to the prevalence 
\vithin him of one or other of two opposite tendencies — self-witfuK 
ness of servility. He either trusts to himself or to another ; and 
thi^ is the key to all combinations, both of moral and inteUeCtual 
qualities, and to the division of all mankind into the two great 
bqdiea of governors and governed. These two tempers of mind 
give respectively the tone and direction to all the operations of the 
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man. They form slavery or democracy in politics — faitli or scepti- 
cism in religion — spirituality or rationalism in philosophy — popery 
or ultra-protestantism in Christianity. And we shall never uH' 
derstand the true complexion the present times, and the only 
mode of averting the dangers which threaten us, till we look here 
for the explanation of the mystery. 

Now it is evident that the perfection of human character consists 
in the proportionate combination of these two principles. There 
must be both confidence in ourselves and confidence in others 
— freedom and obedience — power and submission. The moment 
one preponderates too much, we run into error. Measure them 
out each by the proper legitimate demand for them, and we ob- 
tain a sound, active, intelligent spirit, formed to govern where it 
is superior, and ready to be governed where others are placed 
abo^ c it. l^his was the spirit of our old British character — all 
the complications and counteracting forces of our political consti- 
tution sprung from it^ and were formed to presl^rve it. The 
House of Commons represented our confidence in ourselves. An 
hereditary legislature, an established monarchy, and well-defined 
laws, were the creation of our confidence in others. Freedom and 
loyalty went hand-in-hand, and (till within a very few years) never, 
perhaps, has a nation exhibited so perfect a balance of these two 
antagonist principles as our own country. But the fever of reform 
came on, or, rather, conceit and ignorance, and with them impa- 
lience and envy found their way among us. Wo became arrogant, 
self-willed, and presumptuous. Many causes concurred to with- 
draw from ns the proper checks of a suj^erior power, and thus to 
destroy our loyalty, loyalty not merely to our king, but to all over- 
ruling authority ; and we have advanced far, very far indeed — it 
may be too far ever to return — ^in that path where each man is 
right in his own eyes, and cares nothing for the wisdom of another. 
The question is, can we he brought bacik .^ Is it possible, even 
now — retaining our freedom, encouraging an honest independence, 
spreading knowledge on all sides, and stimulating men to thinit 
and reason — is it possible to recover our humility, our loyalty, our 
faith? Can we revive the spirit of our old constitution? If we 
can, wc may be saved. But to those who look thoughtfully into 
history, the only conceivable hope of safety is to be found in the 
aw^akenlng energies of the Church of England. And why? Be- 
cause the Church of England is the great and only organ and con- 
servator and diffuser, as it wa.s the original creator, of that principle 
and spirit Which we now require to recall into our political sys- 
tem. Compare together every form of reljgioii, and every sect of 
Christianity, and they will be fouild to* diror indeed in 
arid ritual \ but the one fundatnenial, pervading, alI-modellii% dif- 
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ference lies m their temper — their errors all flow from an excess 
of self-wilfiilness, or an excess of servility. Catholic Christianity 
alonC;, and the Church of England, its single representative, have 
preserved the mean between tht^in, giving to each tendency its 
due indulgence — granting something to independence, but ex- 
acting more of faith, and so rearing up man’s reason under a 
salutary and pai'ental control, for the very purpose of making him 
free when he can exercise his freedom with safety. Between the 
slavery of popery on the one hand, and the anarchy of puritanism 
on the other, those who restored the foundations of our church 
held their course steadily and firmly. They put the Bible into 
every man’s hand, to encourage thought and reason ; ljut they 
placed by it a human authority, that he might not run wild in 
its interpretation. They demanded of him a spiritual \vorship ; 
but they bound it up in forms, to coniine extravagancies of feeling. 
They threw every man on his own responsibility, but cast over him 
the protecting prayers and the absolving consolations of the Chris- 
tian Church. They told him of a Power above, wbicli bends all 
things according to his will ; but they spoke also of a power within, 
which each man must exert and improve. Every doctrine of the 
Catholic church embodied in our own Briti.di cliurcli is a recon 
ciliation of antagonist forces — an encouragement of man's indepen- 
dence, and a claim to his entire obedience. Its spirit is the sjiirit 
of our constitution. , It animated the State as it animated the 
Church, and as the two bodies grew up together, and hattled 
together, if it died away in the one, it was preserved in the other. 
At one time the freedom of the Church corrected the desjiotisin of 
the Slate ; at another, the authority of tlie State threw checks on 
licentiousness in the Church.' But far oftener has the Church 
infused its temper into the State, than the State into the Church. 
And so it will be again. A moral and spiritual power rightly 
exerted, must be stronger than %ne which is temporal. Religion, 
if carried into men’s hearts, will command their wovldly interests, 
wdien worldly interests w'ill not command their religion ; and a 
people will obey man in obedience to God, tliough they will not 
obey God in obedience to man. And thus it is, that if the true 
catholic spirit of the Christian Church In this land can be pre- 
seiwed, of, rather, restored and invigorated, we may hope by the 
bleising of God to see it penetrate into all tlie channels of social 
life, actuate our civil as well as our religious conduct, correct our 
wild schemes of political innovation, as it teaches us to look with 
distrust on our own coiTupted natures — make us loyal to our king 
as as to our God, and full of reverence to that glorious 
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duties — and all this without impaii'Ing in the least the natural right 
of our freedom. 

But to bring back this blessed consummation^ much, let . 
us remember, is yet to be done within the bosom of the 
Church itself. With the decay of humility, and obedience, and 
social attachment in the state, the same principles have decayed 
in tlie Church. Individual independence has run out into extra- 
vagance, and the spirit of mutual control, which is th^ great 
connecting bond of all social systems, has been nearly lost. It is 
needless at ])rescnt to enter into all the causes of this perilous 
and threatening evil. Among them have been the constant 
jippenl to piha-te reason made through the art of printing, and 
the circulation of books — the withdrawal for the most part of ^ral 
instruction — the gross flatteries addressed to intellect and an 
eiiUffhtcncd aye by very ignorant or very criminal leaders — a 
neglect to rest the defence of the Church against dissent on its 
proper logical and Christian ground of antiquity and authority — 
ignorance of the history of past ages, sanctioned by the vanity 
and coiK'eit of our present physical science — an excessive appli- 
cation of excitement and feeling to rouse religion in the mind — 
and a dr(\ad of reverting to papacy, or, rather, the natural incli- 
nation to that ultra-protestantism which erects a papacy in the 
bosom of every individual. We must add. Indolence in the clergy, 
timidity in many of their leaders, and a political jealousy of eccle- 
siastical power which has suppressed all its ancient modes of 
incorporating and exerting its authority in synods and convocations. 
And all these causes would long since have dissolved the Church 
of England as a body, and broken into the fragments of dissent 
both its fonn and the trutlis which it has to guard, but for a few 
counteracting influences. It has been held togetlier by old here- 
ditary prejudices in fa^’ou^ of the Church of our fathers — by poli- 
tical jjassions — by local associatijMus — by the natural aristocratical 
spirit of Englishmen — by the possession of more real attainment 
and sobriety than has prevailed among the dissenters — by an 
occasional exhibition of ecclesiastical law and episcopal discipline, 
however rare — l)ut mostly hy personal attachment to a body of 
])arochial clergy such as no nation in its happiest times ever was 
blest with before. But iii all this there is very little, or rather 
nothing of that loyal, dutiful patriotism to the church and its pa- 
rental authority, apart from the authority of its ministers, which is 
the true spirit of Christianity, and which we re/juire to see infused 
through it, into all the analogous relations of the citizen to the 
state. Whatever is our present outward unity, and real aversion 
to dissent, if the very firmest adherents to the Church were polled 
to-morrow, there would be found in thousands by whom the charge 
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of dissent would be repudiated with indig-nation — the very prin- 
ciple and ]X)ison of dissent, only prevented from working into 
action by some casualty which a tnornent may remove. Through- 
out the nation, from the top to the bottom, there is one undisputed 
clamour for an unbridled right of private judgment, in defiance of 
all human authority. And where this is the case, it is vain and 
silly to talk of attachment to the Church, of Christian faith, of any 
other virtue, civil or religious, which is coupled with limnility, 
dutifulness, and obedience. It is vain and silly to think of pre- 
serving either the Church or the state from rapid dissolution : as 
vain as if a man should hope to keep a mass of earth together 
when he had taken off the law of gravitation. We are at pre- 
sent a ball of sand held together by an extraneous pressure, or 
chance affinities ; and until that vital, informing, and vegetating 
spirit is reinfused into our hearts which will hold us all together 
by an internal obedience and common sympathy, our existence is 
a mere casualty. We may cut off the bough of a tree and replace 
it again, so that no eye can detect the separation ; but the bough 
dies, and the first wind blows it down. And all the limbs of our 
social body, both ecclesiastical and civil, have been secretly se- 
vered from the trunk by the conceit of individual authority : and 
though, as yet, they are held together by a cramp, a f(‘w years 
and the first storm will show their fate. 

And men’s eyes arc opened to the fact. Why is there such a 
stirring in the Church to bring back her ancient records, and revive 
long-dropped claims? Why is her authority and the disci})line of 
her forms put forward by one class of her adherents (cautiously or 
Incautiously, we arc not now inquiring), and received by amjtlier 
class witli so much alarm as if they led to that popery from which 
they are as far removed as the constitutional monarchy of England 
from the despotism of Morocco ? Why even was the Commission 
itself established, and its anxiety to strengthen our parocliial 
system, made the grounds for such fearful innovations — but that 
all men alike acknowledge the approach of a crisis — and all see 
and feel the danger of the Church, and all understand that the 
danger arises from something in her internal constitution? And 
one weakness there undoubtedly is — in her parochial system — ^yet 
hot the greatest, not the most vital, not the first to be rejnedied ; 
but o*te which will be easily remedied, if another more fatal and 
more.^niir^ly beyond the hope of cure — should our cathedral 
institutfojas be destroyed — is first removed. We do not question 
the Commission. We acknowledge the greatne^ of 
thh,^^ which. they have kept before their eyes. We will go all 
and must refuse no sacrifiee to rffmove it. But we 
j[|i:qkent bitterly over what cannot huit be called— we WAuld the 
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words without any disrespect — the short-sightedness and thought- 
lessness in which an infinitely greater evil has been overlooked, 
and is proposed to be perpetuated for ever, that a smaller may be 
partially palliated — that a few more years of lingering existence 
may be eked out for the Church in feeble and scanty pittances, 
instead of pouring ncAV life and energy into her very heart, and re- 
animating her whole gigantic stature to live and to labour for ever. 

Let us consider in what the vitality, and safety, and efficacy of 
the (^luroli really consist, and we shall then see the respective 
uses of a parochial ministry and of cathedral institutions, not per- 
haps in their present state, but such as they may be and should 
be made. There are two wholly distinct functions to bo per- 
ionned by the Church, requiring these two establishments as their 
respective organs. A sound and healthy state in the latter will 
produce a sound and healthy state in the former ; but no increased 
energy in the former can compensate for the loss of the latter. 
Give us only catliedr^ils, rightly employed, and we will create, as 
we have created before, parishes. But give us only parishes, 
and we cannot even preserve, much less create, cither one or the 
other. The destitution of our parishes is hut a symptom of an 
internal disorganization in some other part. And the whole of 
this mischief luas arisen, not from the existence, as some suppose, 
hut from the inactive existence, the torpor, the alienation from 
their original purposes, of our cathedrals. He is but a sorry phy- 
sician who would destroy the organs of digestion because their 
derangement had produced numbness or weakness in a limb. It 
is a very short-sighted wisdom that would paralyze a wrist to 
multiply the fingers. Let us go to the scat of the disease, and 
not palter with symptoms and palliatives. 

Now, the first end and object of the Church, as an incorporation 
under the authority of God, is not to make men moral or religious, 
nor even to spread the knowledge of God himself, but to guard 
and prcsciwe against a constant tendency to corruption a certain 
body of truths in which tliat knowledge is contained. Such a 
notion may be very foreign to an age in which for religious truth, 
and indeed for all truth in itself, one half the world professes to 
care nothing, and the other not to know where to find it. Still 
the first great work of the Church is to be a writness and pillar of 
the truth, and whoever knows anything of human nature and its 
universal tendency to pervert and obliterate all the high doctrines 
of Christianity, will acknowledge the necessity of guarding them 
by a very artfully-constructed body which may serve as the glass 
shade to a lamp, — suffer the light to pass through it unobscured 
and untinged, and secure it at the same time from being blown 
out by the caprices of human reason. This machinery is not 
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peculiar to Christianity : it existed also in the Jewish polity, and 
indeed has been a common conditiop for the maintenance of truth 
in all ages. 

When truth has thus been protected, the next duty is to circu- 
late it. But to form schemes for diffusing what, in the absence 
of proper safeguards, a very few years may corrupt into grievous 
error, is but a short-sighted zeal. An organ for spreading, with- 
out an organ for preserving it, is but a mutilated machine. But 
when both these purposes have been fully provided for, the eccle- 
siastical system is complete. Upon sound doctrines will grow 
sound practice. Men’s moral duties will flow naturally from their 
comprehension of the gospel. And in those duties will be in- 
cluded all the virtues of obedience and loyalty, for which even a 
secularized legislature is interested in the promotion of religion. 

This is an arrangement of the duties of the Church, which will 
appear strange and false to many who think morality has nothing 
to do with dogmas, and that truth can be cast off to the wind to 
be blown about by every current, without casting away also the 
stability of our virtues. But it is a very old arrangement, coeval 
with the birth of Christianity, and it has never yet been disturbed 
or departed from without a fearful end. But the point to be 
remarked at present is the respective adaptation of a parochial 
system and Cathedral institutions to the two great purposes, the 
one of circulating, the other of maintaining the truth; and the 
necessary dependence of the fonmer upon the latter. 

What must be the consequence of a scheme of parochial ministry 
put into a high degree of activity, and carried into every corner 
of the country, without some counterpoise behind to steady and 
direct it ? What, to repeat a former illustration, will be the use 
of the fingers, however multiplied and strengthened, without a wrist 
to support and guide them ? The answer is, that the tendency 
and natural end of such a scheme is not to diffuse the truth, but 
to corrupt and destroy it. Take it by itself as the Commission 
now proposes to establish it, without any other check than Epis- 
copal authority, and Christianity is not safe in its hands. 

When the Church; or any other society, endeavours to grasp 
or detain its members within its arms, it must, indeed, employ 
for that put^pose individuals as its representatives and ministers. 
The teaching and example of individuals is the essential element 
of parochial instruction. They are the last fibres of the roots, 
the extre)(icip feelers and pi'^hensors of that hundred-armed power 
which enlarge and to hold together the body of the Church. 

Comh^ii men with dnly eyes' of sense cannot leamt he presence 
of an "invisible agent, or form a notion of personality in abstract 
bodies, They must have before them something to touch and 
r handle,— 
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handle,— -a living person from whom they may learn their relation 
to an incxirporatcd person beyond him. And God in nature 
deals with us thus in the world. Man s highest civil perfection 
is to love and reverence his country and his king. And God 
opens the eyes of the infant upon an image of its country in its 
mother. Its mother brings it to its father. From them it learns 
its first and earliest duties to its family. From family it ascends 
to neighbourhood, from neighbourhood to country. And so in 
religion. All that 'we know at first of the Church is what we see 
in the person of its minister. He points to a higher power in his 
bishops. They lead us to the Church of our country. Through 
it Ave pass to the Church, the mother of us all, — even the ab* 
straction of Catholic Christianity, — and through it we reach our 
God. But can vre trust, — has the Church, or any society, ever 
trusted, — any valuable deposit, whether of truth or property, to 
individuals, Avitlmut providing some check and control upon them ? 

The more cleAated and necessary a truth is, the more unintel- 
ligible it becomes to inferior minds, — the greater temptation there 
is to pare and rasp it away in order to fit it to our OAvn narroAV 
comprehension. One point is suppressed and another exagge- 
rated, and tlio meanings of Avords, however strict, are gradually 
loosened and obliterated, and by the necessary liberty allowed to 
a minister opportunity is given of totally altering, in the course of 
his preaching, the Avhole character of his church doctrines, and 
even of Christianity itself, though Avithout any deliberate intention 
or even consciousness of the fraud. ’ In addition to this common 
tendency of imperfect human nature, which cannot be removed, 
a preacher has peculiar temptations to contend w’ith. He is neces- 
sarily brought into contact Avith a variety of speculative opinions. 
His very zeal Avill be a hinderance to that sober, and comprehen.sive, 
and balanced view of truth, which is necessary for a complete 
development of any body of doctrines. He has, in the present 
state of pastoral duties, little, very little time for study and reflec- 
tion. He is and must be, to a certain degree, dependent upon 
his congregation for reputation, if not for income j — and fcAv minds 
are wholly proof against the seductions of popularity. If he courts 
them it Avill be by a sacrifice of truth ; if ho resists, it w ill very often 
be attempted by exaggeration. And lastly, placed as he is in 
an almost irresponsible authority, and led to create for himself a 
personal influence, as the first mode of bringing meft into the 
bosom of the Cburph, there is a danger, which Ave know from 
expeitiencc not to be visionary, of fostering a scbismatical pre- 
sumptuousness. A general Aiew of the present state of the 
Christian Church would clearly show this case. It exists to a 
^ considerable 
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cotisiderablG extent in jiortions of our own community. One 
party suppresses one doctrine and another itj$. converse. One is 
inclined to take liberties with the words of the Liturgy, and 
another misinterprets their meaning. Many popular and zealous 
preachers have been instrumental in encouraging dissent, even 
in sanctioning it, and not unfrequently have seceded themselves. 
In the great dissenting communities, whatever eflforts have been 
made against it, the most fervent orthodoxy has, to a very deplo- 
rable extent, settled into llnitarianism. In Ireland, Avhere the 
Chapters have little or no weight, the connexion of discipline be- 
tween the bishop aind the clergy has been proportionably weak- 
ened ; and the main safeguard for purity of doctrine lies in the 
hostility to Romanism. In Germany, where, in 1825, out of 
a liundred Professors of Theology, not more than nineteen were 
orthodox, one province alone has escaped contagion, — and that 
province, the Duchy of VVirtemberg, is the one which, at the 
Reformation, preserved its Cathedral establishment untouched. 

No argument^ this kind goes to discourage a parochial system, 
or to throw any damp upon the present exertions of the country in 
extending it on all sides, and developing its highest energies. But 
it points out a great danger involved in it, and warns us to pro- 
vide a safeguard. But where is this safeguard to be found ^ Some 
will say, in canons, and articles, and subscriptions. But no one 
who knows anything of human nature can be ignorant that all 
these are a mere dead letter, wholly in the |x>wer, and subject' to 
the modification of human reason, without some security else- 
where. Others look to Episcopal authority. But let any sober- 
minded spectator of these times ask himself if Episcopal autho- 
rity, in the present temper of public opinion, and in the divided 
state of the bishops themselves, could hold out against a rapid 
and general corruption of Christian Faith by their subordinate 
ministers? — We answer the question by another. What arc the 
safeguards pointed out by reason for such purposes, which men 
employ in all analogous cases of common life — which the Ciuirch 
herself especially provided long before she threw out her missionary 
and parochial forces — ^which have proved in all her perils the great 
bulwark of the truth, and which we are bound, in this age of 
excitement, ijmd fancy, and innovation, not — as the Commission 
purposes -utterly to overthrow, but to guard, as the very citadel 
of sound doctrine? 

There ^re two, and only two — ^the same which civil society em- 
ploys in c|ieeking the extravagance of her servants. They are 
first a counterpoise of opinion, and secondly a power of discipline. 
The former is the most i|nportant. But each — this is the point 

to 
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tp be obseryed—must be deposited, xiot in the hands of an indi- 
vidual, but in a collegiate body. ^ Opinion has little weight, and 
very little logical strength, except it comes from a community. 
The different tempers and acquirements of individuals, acting and 
counteracting on each other, form the best check upon error. 
They give validity to testimony, expansion to views, modification 
to hasty generalities, authority to individual character, caution and 
steadiness to the impetuosity of feeling. And thus the State, as 
ivell as the Church, has always placc^d her counsels and laws in 
tlu' hands of corporate bodies. 'J"hc collegiate form is the na- 
tural and primitive organization of all societies, but especially of 
the Church. We owe to it all the struggles against error which 
worked out the full form of Christianity in the first centuries. 
We may trace back to it all our national ecclesiastical S3'stem. 
Cathedrals preceded parishes, and have been the fust objects 
of eaie with all the greatest legislators of the country. Examine 
lh(^ whole scheme of Christianity, and it presents a vast mass — 
not of individuals but of bodies, very carefully^framed into each 
other. Frenu the first Apostles sent out in pairs to the great 
CEcumenical councils, all is incorporation. The bisho])s them- 
selves, in the words of Cyprian, are ‘ one episcopacy.’ In the 
discharge of their individual functions they are to require the 
co-operation of priests. If nothing is to be done by the clergy 
without the bishop, few things are to be done by the bishop 
without the clergy. Even the individual minister is in a great 
measure made a corporation by joining with him his ehiirth- 
wardeiis. The historical details of this system arc deeply in- 
teresting ; — but we have no space for them ; and must turn to 
the principles to be employed in the construction (jf corporate 
liodies for the purposes now in view — discipline and the preserva- 
tion of truth. 

The qualifications requisite for the former purpose are obvious — 
age, character, independence, station in society, habit of command, 
removal from local prejudices, and yet a natural and as it were 
ofiicial sympathy with the olfender, a central and permanent po- 
sition, commanding the whole field of its jurisdiction, and constant 
communication with all portions of the ecclesiastical bodies, espe- 
cially the upper. These seem to be the natural requisites for a 
body which is to strengthen the hands of the bishop and maintain 
his discipline. It is needless to say that they all exist,, or may all 
be created by care^^l appointment, in our cathedral bodies. These 
bodies y^ere qrigina,!^ intended to be the council of the bishops. 
It is a historical fact. l( they have fallen into disuse, where has 
been the fault I Cm we afford any longer to let their functions 
lie dormant ? Is there any diflRculty in reviving them ? Will they 

not 
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not prove the greatest and only securities to Episcopal authority 
in any coining crisis, whether from without the Church or from 
witliin it ? And are they not the natural remedy for the evils so 
often lamented over — the decay and impracticability of a stricter 
ecclesiastical discipline? Remove them, and place nothing in 
their stead, and leave each bishop by himself to regulate the move- 
ments of his clergy within the Church and resist the attack from 
without, and how will they be able to Resist the storm which is 
gathering round us ? * 

The qualification of bodies constructed for the maintenance of 
sound doctrine by the quiet, imperceptible opemtion of opinion 
and discussion, are partly the same with those for discipline ; but 
they should be framed with particular reference to the influences 
which they are to counteract. If the tendency to error in paro- 
chial clergy is caused by excitement, by over activity, by depend- 
ence on their congregation, by the love of novelty, by withdrawal 
from the restraint of superintendence, by partial views, or in one 
word by ignorant#, — there should be depositories of truth sta- 
tioned throughout the country, where a portion of its ministers 
may be removed from the heat and zeal of controversy, and tlie 
perpetual struggle with vice, — where they may bo devoted to that 
branch of Christian duty which is as necessary as active bustle — to 
quiet meditation and prayer. They should be wholly independent 
of the world — set free from the seduction of popularity, and able 
to meet its highest ranks on a fair footing of equality. They 
should be kept under a moral restraint by the influence of coad- 
jutors, and by communication with authority above them. They 
should be imbued with a reverence for antiquity, and the sound, 
safe maxims of prescription, which are the natural inheritance of 
corporate bodies, and act as the balance-wheel in all hasty move- 
ment to innovation. But, most of all, they should have learning. 

The last prophetic words of Bishop Hackett, when defending 
the same institutions against the same attack before the Great Re- 
bellion, should be constantly sounded in our ears — ‘ Upon the 
ruins of the reward of learning no structure can be raised up but 
ignorance ; and upon the chaos of ignorance no structure can be 
built but profaneness and confusion.’ And he must be blind in- 
deed who cannot see, in the circumstances of these times, calls for 
learning, .ind very profound learning, altogether different from the 
light, superficial, atid general information of the day ; — a call which, 
let it be fiii^ly avowed, we have at the present moment scarcely 
any mtisan^ of answering, and Which we cannot hope? to see sup- 
plied ^'cept by a proper exercise of cathedral patronage. Let 
us remember that we are not^'an enlightened age^ as a minister of 
tha^fGrown — (but we will ndt revert to words of which the igno- 
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ranco is only equalled by the conceit, and the mischievous effect 
of such flattery by the degradation of the flatterer)-; — let us re- 
member that we are not an enlightened, but a very ignorant age. 
We have made some discoveries in science. Wc have furnished 
ourselves with many new luxuries. Wc have picked out some 
errors in the notions of our forefathers ; and possess, many of us, 
a smattering of things of which they knew little. But we are too 
conceited to be really wise ; and, least of all, to be really learned. 
And in theology, of wdiich the whole basis and superstructure is 
learning, as distinct from general information and cultivation of 
mind, we are sadly in the dark. But the Church is placed at this 
crisis between great enemies, llomanism and Ultra- Protestantism ; 
and the only weapon with which either of these can be cncxiun- 
tcred is learning — an extensive knowledge of antiquity, accurate 
researches into history, profound scholarship. The great strength 
of Romanism is her appeal to antiquity, and the deepest his- 
torical knowledge is requisite to prove that her corruptions are 
novelties. And the primary source of all th»^ heresies of Ultra- 
Protestantism, through every shade of theology down to the most 
perverse Socinianisni, is the conceit of ignorance — and this, also, 
can be corrected only by learning. We have suffered this genera- 
tion to bo reared up as if, like the dreaming Autochthones, they 
had sprung out of the ground, had no ancestors, had received no 
inheritance, were the first of their kind who ever walked erect on 
the earth, or gazed upon the light of the sun. We have rarely 
ourselves referred them to the judgment of wiser ages, or acknow- 
ledged that allegiance which every wdse and good man is proud to 
pay to the accumulated experience of antiquity; aiid the end has 
been such as wc might have expected, Wiien the only arbiter of 
truth, from which there can be no appeal, has been set aside, the 
opinions of all men and all parlies are reduced to a level — no guide 
to truth is left but an arrogant private judgment, or the infallibility 
of our own reason ; and when this has failed, nothing remains but 
a dreary universal scepticism. . Scarcely any man out of tlie bosom 
of the Romish Church now dares to speak as if be were sure that 
be is right. Our liberality is mere weakness ; and our hesita- 
tion to charge others with error scarcely more than ignorance 
whether we ought to convert them, or be converted ourselves. 

For this melancholy and most dangerous spirit, there is but one 
cure, learning. And unless the cure be speedily undertaken, 
everything is to be feared. But where is this learning to be 
supplied ? In our parochial clergy ? But tlieir whole time and 
attention is swallowed up with the management of schools, the 
visiting the sick, thO direction of local charities, the preparation, 
hasty as it i$, for the duties, of the Sunday — ^leaving them no 
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leisure whatever for deep study. The day is ^one when men 
could retire to a country parish for reposfe and reading. Their 
whole life is one of constant harassing fatighe. And unless some 
greater exertions are made to imbue them with theological know- 
ledge before they enter on their office, a very few years may see 
our parochial clcfgy Utterly incapable, from excess of occupation, 
of preserving any learning in the Church, much less of contributing 
to augment it. But in our Universities? Undoubtedly the Uni- 
versities have done much in this work, and they will cto more ; 
and there is, at the present time, a very remarkable and grati- 
fying revival of deep study, particularly in the candidates for ordi- 
nation. But it must be remembered, that whatever foundation 
Is laid there, the superstructure must depend on other aid. Our 
Universities possess very few situations adequate to maintain men 
to which laborious duties are not attached. To these few there is 
generally, or rather universally, attached the prohibition of mari iage. 
And if all sinecujres — let us use the word — that is, if all places 
w here nothing is required of their possessors but to employ for the 
good of the w’orld their minds instead of their bodies — if ail these 
are cutoff, we have no right to expect that young men will sacrifice 
their future advancement, and the prospec t of domestic happiness, 
to learning in early life, and poverty and destitution in old age. 
All the learning which the Universities can supply to the Chui ch, 
beyond that which is reijuired to be kept up for the preparatory 
education of their students, must be counted on as precarious and 
gratuitous. And it must be very materially affected by the removal 
of all hopes of a future lea|;ned independence in the cathedral 
endowments. These are things which the Commission ought to 
bear in mind. It should be seen that these endowments arc in- 
tended for the encouragement of learning. They are the proper 
centres of that knowledge which is not only to guard the Church 
against her enemies, but to serve as a check to the ignorance, or 
fondness for novelty, or self-conceit, to which active jiarochial 
clergymen are at tlie present day peculiarly exposed, from their 
very zeal in the discharge of their duties. Destroy these, and 
they cannot be recovered. But maintain them In all their effici- 
ency — make fit laippointmehts — select men who will discharge the 
duties of which they are receiving the rewards — exact from them 
some labomj^which may compel exertion, and benefit the clergy 
of the diocese, or students of theology, or the inhabitants of the 
city in .^getieral— let the cathedral libraries be Enlarged and 
rende#^ serviceable tO the whole neighbourhood, jpartxcularly tb 
the — ^nd mix tip perhaps with the quiet afia retirement of 
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Church in this hour of peril, by the strength of which it may yet 
stand, and by its own salvation save the nation. They have already 
done mucli. 

Dr. Pusey, in his valuable pamphlet on Cathedral Establish- 
ments, has given a striking view of the theological learning which 
lias already been fostered in them. And another consideration 
might be suggested of the sound and sober character of their 
theology, contrasted with the partial and often intemperate views 
which have bfeen circulated from parochial clergy; and of the 
check which even insensibly, without any literary controversy, has 
been imposed by them on wrong tendencies of religious feeling 
ill this day. There is, of course, a party in the Church, with 
whom this resistance to peculiar notions will seem the best reason 
for destroying them ; but by a careful legislature providing for the 
stability of Christian truth, the principle of permanence will be 
as much consulted as the principle of movement, and even more. 

From the influence of cathedral establishments on the clergy of 
the Church, and immediately on the purity of lSer doctrines, let 
us now turn to their natural effect upon her members generally. 
And here, again, they should be considered, not perhaps exactly 
in their present condition (though nothing can be farther from 
the truth than the ignorant outcries against their useless wealth 
and indolence), but as they may easily be made, and these 
calumnies openly refuted by some public employment provided 
for them. 

The crying evil of the present day, as regards the unity and 
power of the Cliurch, is the >vant of some visible incorporation of 
the Church itself. Provincial synods have been dropped. Con- 
vocation is an empty form. The bishops act as individuals, and 
not as a college. And the State Las in a great measure witii- 
ilrawii that support which stood in stead of the exhibition of inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical power. In the mean time, dissent has 
raised its tone higher; and a general spirit of scepticism and im- 
patience of restraint has pervaded the country. Attachment to 
ihe Church as a society — that is, not to her ministers, but to hot 
principles, and formularies, and communion — has nearly vanished, 
because no object has been held out to it. We may love religion 
and respect our ministers, but we know little and care nothing for 
the Church. Very pure and cultivated minds can still discerti its 
image in antiquity, and recognize its presence on the eardi even 
now ; but common minds cannot reach this abstraction, and re- 
((Uire some visible incorporation of its power to remind them of 
her claims upon their duties. The word church-authority^ 
the very notion of ecclesiastical power — ^i$ too often received with 
suspicion or a sneer, as if its object were a clerical despotism, and 
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its spirit mere party zeal. But a true and honest view of the 
Christian character will never fail to place alt^hment to the 
Church as ome of tlie first virtues of the perfect Christian, He 
reaches it, indeed, like all other high principles, through the 
patient exercise of many inferior duties ; but when it is reached, 
his conduct naturally flows from it steadily, and with increased 
strength, into all the derivations of morality. It is the patriotism 
of religion. We little know how many of our vices have grown 
up with the loss of it— how great its power is to encourage more 
homely virtues, to check evil, and, above all, to stimulate those 
exertions for the support and extension of its object — ^for the want 
of which in past days we are now placed in our present danger — 
for which it is a miserable shift to substitute any paltry sums 
which may be pargd away from the cathedrals — and which, if 
again revived (and reviving it assuredly is), will amply and rapidly 
cover the pressing wants of our population in the same spirit from 
which have flowed all the past endowments of the Church in their 
unbounded proftjsion and magnificence. The same spirit which 
now builds a chapel for a minister from personal attachment to 
him (and the case is very common) will raise a chapel for the 
Church, when we have taught it attachment to the Church. We 
want supplies Xor the Church, and we repeat it, let us first create 
the spirit from which they are to flow. 

But Church loyalty is not only an integral and primary part of 
Christian virtue, and the best fund on which to draw for' the 
maintenance of the Church : — ^it is also, especially at present, tlie 
main pillar of her doctrinal truths to her people at large. So long 
as these truths were rarely ijisputed, or disputed .pnly by a small 
and often contemned body — or .were supported by the strong un- 
hesitating . sanction of those temporal powers to which common 
men look for guidance in spiritual as well as civil conduct — so long 
there was no need of incorporation of the Church to support her 
doctrines, or exhibit visibly her moral, and intellectual, and tem- 
poral strength in the aggregate, as legitimate authority for the 
correctness of her judgment. Men were then retained in the 
Church, as in other communions, by habit, or prejudice, or indo- 
lence, but mostly under the influence of the State. They found 
their religion established, and therefore believed it to be true. 
It can now sc^ircely be said to be established. And we require 
some other reason, not for educated men, who find it by patient 
research in We catholicity of her doctrines, an4 tl^e sanction of 
primitive antiquity, but for common men, whose natural doubts 
are to be swayed, and their good prejudices supported by a pal- 
pable array of power which they can tindbrstand and respect. 

This reinoorporation of the ChurcK is a matter of great delicacy 
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and difficulty, but it is assuredly the first problem to be solved m 
our present condition. Cx)nvocation is the natural organ ; but its 
rights are so precarious, its past liistory so unsatisfactory, and the 
danger so great of suddenly convening a representative body of 
the clergy without securing the regularity and unanimity of their 
proceedings, that few careful legislators would risk its resumption 
at present. It is better to commence upon a small scale. The 
clerical meetings and associations which are spreading throughout 
the country are the natural but irregular efforts suggested by the 
crisis to re-unite the Church in a social and visible form. But 
diocesan synods seem the legitimate means, and the cathedral 
establishments are the primitive and constitutional centres for 
their restoration. They offer regular forms, distinct rights, and 
well-established precedents as the framework on which a more 
extemhid system may gradually be created ; and the position 
which they occupy already in the eyes of the clergy and tlie 
world, supplies that basis of naturfil authority and influence which 
is required in the construction of a new body. 

Even in tlie present condition of the Church they contribute 
very mainly to support it in this way by their corporate character, 
howev<*r rarely brought publicly into action. They possess large 
c‘states and considerable privileges ; their rank in society is high ; 
tli('y are invested not only with a certain dignity of outward ad- 
vantages, which a wise legislature always confers on a body whmn 
it wishes to be respected, but with a dignity and splendour in the 
discharge of the offices of religion, which tolls with as much 
force on the imagination of the people, as on the sounder feelings 
and affc?( tlons of the educated Christian. 

What is the natural train of thought which the cathedral esta- 
blishment and service, with all their appendages, insensibly suggest, 
even to an ordinary man ? He comes, perhaps, from a country 
\illage, where he has heard the truths of his church bt3t forth by 
a single individual, often destitute of personal weight, and within 
walls neglected and bare of any mai'k of human respect, as if it 
was not the house of Cod. He comes into large city, filled 
with the bustle of commerce and wealth, perhaps witli something 
worse — the violence of angry sects banded together for the over- 
throw of the Church. He hears abuse of her doctrines, and 
ridicule of her rites and piety — and he then goes to the cathedral. 
And how does it effect him? Not merely with that vague, but 
strong devotion which God, for the tuning of our sluggish hearts 
to his praise, has breathed like a holy charm over all his works of 
wonder, and which mart but humbly strives to create by art where 
there is no nature to infuse it ; but there is a (juiet, solemn voice 
of sober reason in all such works of human zeal which reaches 
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the most thoughtless ear. How much of all that men most 
value must have been sacrificed to raise tiiis pile ! How much 
of thought^ and science^ and rare intellect concentred on every 
part! How much of earnest faith and ardent love of God, to 
raise for prayer, and scarcely more than prayer, these glorious 
gigantic halls, which for those who <lo not pray have no use, and 
wliich are but incitements to prayer for the two or three who 
meet together in their recesses in the name of Christ ! How 
many generations, again, have dwelt beneath the shadow of these? 
temples, upheld their worship, added to their splendour, and so 
engraven upon the very stones their witness to the truth of that 
invisible world, of whic?h they are, in every part, the syirdiol and 
the type ! And how strong the bulwark to each man’s belief in this 
awful sanctuary of religion, fenced round from profanation in the 
midst of worldly sordidiuiss and thoughtlessness — this pomp and 
luxury of worship, secured through living saints and dying sinmu’s, 
for the use of a daily congregation whose very profession shouUl 
be worsliij) — and all to (jffer up to God the sairu* j)raycis, in the 
same forms, and in the same belief, in w hich the poorest congre- 
gation of his people minister to Him at the humblest of His altars ! 

All this may sound like mysticism to the matcu'iali/ed notions 
of this day, but it is very real and true. And W'h(?n the walls on 
which are written these attestations to the greatness of the Church 
are deserted aud decayed, we may learn, too late, that they who 
raised them were wiser in their generation tliaii w(‘ who contrived 
their ov<?rthrow . 

That the \icwv of the whole threatened evil may not be defective, 
the cathedral establishments should be considered in another rela- 
tion, as a part of a defensive body against the present attacks u])ou 
the Church. It is needless to repeat in what the real strength ol 
such a })ody must ultimately rest, and without which all other aid 
will be useless — its piety, its learning, its zeal for (iod’s glory, 
its sound faitli, its labours for the benefit of mankind, ilut 
human wisdom is not to be slighted even in w^orking the work ol’ 
Cjod; and human wisdom, in organizing any boily of dehmcf*, 
always endeavours to secure three points, — a close connc'xiou be- 
tween all the parts, coinbinatkms of individuals at intervals to 
concentrate force, and intermediate degrees of power and respon- 
sibility between the highest and the hnvest members. Now, 
destroy our cathedral establishments, and wlyre are we to look in 
the Church for any such advantages? Few things at present can 
be more insulated than the position of a parochial clergyman. His 
acquaintance with his fellow ministers is only local ; his know- 
ledge of the dignitaries of the Church casual, if any; his con- 
nexion with the bishop absolutely cut off, except on rare occa- 
sions^ 
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sions, and p^enerally in matters of discipline. In particular tlio 
poorer parochial clergy have very little connexiop with the richer, 
and those of the country very little with those in the town. VVe 
speak of them as an organized society, which, for jdl }>ractical 
purposes of gt)od, iKjt less than for the defence of the Church, 
they ou^ht to be. Tliere are indeed numberless exceptions, but 
they are accidental anti precarious ; and these are mostly caused 
by the intermixture with the parochial benefices of those nume- 
rous cat In di al ofRces which — generally Avithout emolument, and 
Avithout iluty -have been distributed for honorary purposes; and 
aaIjIcIi are noAv to bt‘ cut off at a single stroke — nearly four hun- 
tlred })laces of rank and dignity to bo annihilated, that a foAV 
thousand pounds may be frittered away in fruitless charity. 
'^I^hesc small prebendal stalls, Avhich are Avorthless in point of 
income, are among the most valuable part of our ecclesiastical 
system. They confer honour Avithout expense : extend the range 
f>f the cathedral bodies and increased their poAver; bring all 
c lasses of clergymen more' into contact Avith each otlmr ; and 
form an admirabli? skeleton for a machinc'ry of combined action 
througliout the whole (>hurch. Just at this moment, Avhen they 
may bc' most useful, it is i>roposed to sweep them away. We are 
on the <'\'e of a battle, and this is thcj time seleeted for cashiering 
our subaltern ofliccus. 

Of the eflieieney of bodies hi any scheme* of organization, we 
have? spokc'ii alreaely — and this age of Commissions and Societies 
can reijuire no dlustratiou of it. Hut there have been recent oc- 
casions in Avhich, uotAviihs landing all their apparoit inacti\ify, the 
cathedral cor])orations have jiroAcd hoAV muclj of tlie safety of the 
Cdiurch may dcipend on their exertions. Very fcAv persons may 
knoAV what the Church oAves to them in several of her recent 
struggles ; but those avIio do, Avill never consent to see them sup- 
])ressed or remdered poAverless, when those struggles are multi- 
]) lying upon us. 

Jdie bish()})s themselves, as tlu^ natural and ap])ointed leaders 
of the (diurch in all her conflicts, must wish to seek and gather 
round them, as in primitive times, couri(‘ils of presbyters and 
coadjutors as strong as possilile, rather than trust to their own 
single arm to rouse up the energies of their peojile and govern 
them, as they must be gOA'erned, to act Avilli eflieai'v against their 
enemies. Tho Church is at present very mucli divided betAvecn 
two opinions : — one, Avliich elevates e]nscopacy almost to a. tiespotic 
authority ; the otlicr, Avhich yiehls it at best a cold and hesitating 
obedience. In each case intermediate bodies are the natural and 
only security ; and that jxwver Avill be very short-lived which is 
purchased by their detriment or destruction. All these con- 
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siderations, however willing many may be to slight them as mere 
theory, are yet indisputably such as ought to make us pause before 
we take a step which can never be retraced. There is one more^ 
which can scarcely be approached without alarm, and requires 
for its full development much more space and historical illustration 
than can now be spared. It refers to the ('onnexion between the 
Church and the State^ and the important link in this connexion 
wliich is maintained by the cathedral bodies. Who can t(jll how 
soon it may be necessary for a Chapter to risk all the penalties of 
a praemunire^ and refuse to elect a bishop on tlie nomination of 
an infidel or heretical government ? We l(‘avc the suggi'stion to 
those wild are proposing to weaken, or rather destroy, the very 
bodies who may, and at a moment, be placed in this advanced 
post of danger, and from whom alone, exc;ept the universities, the 
Church can expect such resistance. So long as the King rejire- 
sented the laity of the Church, and an oath was h(dd obligatory 
on the conscience of a legislator, the ajipointment of bishops was 
perha])s most fitly intrusted to the hands of the Crown. TJie act, 
indeed, which virtually destroyed the independent co-operation 
of the Church by making resistance in it treason, was most tyran- 
nical. But some excuse may be found in the fear of a foreign 
power, and in the irregularities of the first striiggh^ of the Re- 
formation. Now, however, the King is in the hands of his mi- 
nisters, his ministers in the hands of a majority of the House of 
Commons, and that majority in the hands of an Iri.sh incemdiary 
Romanist. What Ave predicted, but few believed, when the act of 
(unancipation was about to be passed, is now upon our heads, and 
the Church must be prepared for any ennirgimcy. A few bishops 
and a single college have, before this, saved the State; and a single* 
Chapter may noAV bo called on to save the Church. Surely this 
is not the time to weaken or degrade these bodies. Surely it is 
rather our interest and our duty to guard and strengthen them 
by all possible precautions, to raise them in the respect of the 
people, to make them fit for the discharge of such a noble but 
dangerous office, to turn the eyes of the country upon them, that 
they may feel the importance of their post, and learn, by times, 
in what spirit to defend it. 

We will, hoAvever, abstain from more ill-omened words. It 
may yet please God to bring back the heart of this nation, as of 
one man, to its Church and its King ; and with all the anxieties of 
a great crisis there is much to hope. It should be known as a 
statistical fact, that the number of dissenters, instead of increasing 
in proportion to the increase of the population, has decreased,-— 
that their own organs lament over the lukeAvannness of their 
followers; — that the great majority of enemies to the Church in 
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this country arc enemies to religion itself ; — that the Church is 
tlius placed in a position to rally round her by degrees the whole 
strength of the Christian body, and so regain her hold upon 
the legislature and the nation. But whatever, indeed, are her 
ultimate prospects, surely, in any plan for altering her constitution 
at present, we ought to proceed upon the assumption that the 
State will not apostatize from her communion, or, in words more 
tenderly dealing with the greatest of national sins, that the union 
of Church and State will still be maintained. And this brings 
US to the last view of expediency in upholding our cathedral 
institutions. 

We Ijavc licfore remarked, what is in itself obvious enough, that 
to maintain the two powers, civil and religious, of Avhich every State 
is composed, In harmony and union, tlie temper and principle of 
both must be the same. Active republicanism in the Cdiurch 
cannot co-exist with inonan hy in the State, nor democracy in the 
State with episcopal government in the Church. ‘ No bishop, no 
king,’ is a maxim of much wider apjilication than to the policy of 
a, court. Now the temper of the Church of hhigJand, and that 
of its old (kmstitution, were precisely in unison; and if the old 
Constitution can be maintained, the Cliurcli will be maintained 
nith it. Hut the forms as uc'll as the .spirit of the two bodies 
must be harmonized and adjusted to each other, or they cannot 
work well together. Every reader of ccc'lcsiastical history must 
be struck at the instinct with which the Clumh, the moment her 
I'ircle had (‘xtended so as to embrace and fall in with the circle 
of the civil community, adapted itself to all its forms and outlines, 
so that — preserving the entire distinctness of the two bodies in 
th(>ir several privileges and funclions — their cxuitres coincided, and 
their respective divisions follow(‘d each other throughout all their 
intricacies and windings. This union of distinctness and con- 
h)rmlty is in fact the perfect union of (Church and Stale, and it 
was realized in a peculiar manner in England, from the fact that 
a balanced monarchy accorded better than any other constitution 
with the principles of church government and with C’liristlanity 
itself. Without stopping at present to work out the illustration, 
the fact is indisputable. The limits of dioceses followed the 
boundaries of kingdoms and of provinces ; parishes the division 
of estates ; and subsequently many civil local arrangements have 
been constructed on the basis of parishes. In the same manner, 
for every gradation of political rank, there were ecclesiastical dig- 
nities. The primate, especially when armed with the power of 
the pope, balanced the sovereign ; bishops 'iverc ranked with 
carls, abbots with barons, monasteries with towns and corpora- 
tions. We need not wish to see the details of this system re^ 
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stored ; but the spirit is too wise to be abandoned. Will there 
not be a strange incongruity in a nation, composed like this of 
such infinite gradations of rank, all running into each other, and 
linked together by a perpetual quiet circulation of all their parts, 
if, when viewed in its form as a church, instead of falling into 
similar subordinations with a similar cirtmlation in its j)arts, it is 
fixed rigidly in two great masses — the bishops and the parochial 
clergy, with nothing between them? Will it not be strange, if 
steps and degrees of wealth and of outward dignity are thought 
necessary in the State to uphold its government, to encourage its 
industry, to reward its virtues, to maintain its stalulity, to invest 
that goodness and right, which common peo])le cannot see or r('- 
vereiice, with an external splendour whieli they may see and 
may respect — if it is necessary in our civil capacity to deal with 
man not as a spiritual being, cap.ablc of disc erning s])irits, but as 
a creature of flesh and blood, swayed by his senses ; and to pro- 
vide for the allegiance of his fellows, not as if he wene an angel, 
but knowing him to be frail and corrupt: — Will it not be? stiange 
indeed if all these are our daily maxims in common life — ])ut in 
providing for the? safety of the Church these are all to be laid 
aside, — if heritage, and v^ealth. and mind, are made the mixed 
condition of respect in tiie world, but no security is takem by 
heritage, and wealth, and mind, for respect to some j)ovtion of the 
Church? Or rather, is it strange at all, that wlic'ii every effort is 
making to degrade the aristocracy of the State, llio same blotvs 
should be directed against all appearance of dignity in tb(; eccle- 
siastical body? Arc we not pulling down, and with our own 
hands, our ecclesiastical House of Lords — that portion of It which 
can he reached at present, and which the rt'st will assuredly 
follow, — and that portion the most irajtortant, because always 
first to be attacked? Let the readers of history look to it. 
From Edgar down to Charles wo have had a series of struggles, 
sometimes of the Church to tyrannize over the State, t)fteiicr of 
the State to enslave the Cliurcli. In all alike the first assault 
has been made on cathedral bodies. When they were gained 
by either party, the whole was accomplished. And so irresistible 
is the consequence, that if w'e were enemies of the Church, we 
should congratulate its aggressors, as they are congratulating 
themselves, that they have found a hand williin the Church to 
hammer down its gates, and level its walls, without any violence 
of theirs. We should recommend them to silence, for the pre- 
sent, any further clamour. Remain quiet — suspend your de- 
mands. Let the Church take its own course, and it will soon 
place itself at your feet, a helpless and voluntary victim. And 
if there is in the Commission, or at the Council Board, any 
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secret and crafty plotter against that body, the Church, which has 
done more than any other to resist the miserable tendencies of the 
day, and throw back the torrent of misrule, we can imagine tlie 
quiet sneer witli which he must listen and subscribe to those pro- 
jjositions of reform. It is, we believe, a fact, that the lay members 
of tJie Commission have rather followed than led, and are them- 
selves surjirised, as well they may be, at the boldness of others. 

We have dealt throughout with the question as oiie of de- 
struction. It may be very well to call it a reduction of super- 
fluities; but admit tlie principle of thus invading property — hohl 
up the paramount exclusive importance of a parot'hial system, so 
as entirely to lose sight of the value of other clerical endowments 
— lorget all tlio interests involved in the maiiitcmaiice of eccle- 
siastical corporations, steady by their own weight, and throwing- 
out their roots through all parts of the Church, and coniine 
tli(‘ir use, ns we grieve to Si*e done by such authorities, to the 
mere name of worship and the maintenance of buildings — and 
when these false theories liave once lieen saiiclioiicd, no prejudice, 
or old association, or lurking fear of danger, can hold out against 
tlic legitimate conclusion, that if useless in their full organi- 
zation, they are inor(‘ useless when mutilated and helpless. They 
may lingi'r for a lew years, but tlieir end is c ertain. Th(;y will 
beeoino impoKmt and contemptible, and the (Uinrch impoti'iit 
and coiitemjitible with them, and then both will fall. 

It IS, w(‘ l)elieve, tin* present Duke of Wurteml)erg of whom 
tli(^ following anec<lote is recorded. At the Helormation, the 
cathedral endowments of Wurtomborg, instead of being plun- 
dered, w ere all transferred to the Prot(\stant elergy ; and tlic 
ronsequence has been, that in all the melancholy follies wdiich 
havii sprung Up in the rest of Ci<‘rmauy i]i the fonn of philoso- 
phical religion, Wurteiiiberg has b<*eii remarkable for the purity 
of its faith, aud served as a sclvool of sound Protestantism. The 
Duke Avas alarmed at this bigoted retention of aiuient jirequ- 
(lic(*s. Ho lamented that bis people should be so far beljind the 
rest of the world, and proposed to remodel his cathedral. He 
was stopped by the sight of an old inscription, which wc Avish 
Averc cngraA'en on the Avails of every cathedral in Pngland, and 
still more on the minds of our government : — 

^ Claustra hscc cum patria stantquc caduntquc sufu’ 

It is not poetry, but it is sound sense. Let us hope that it is not 
a prophecy. 

Wo would here willingly leave the subject upon the grounds 
of right and of expediency, — of right, as eoutain(*d in tlie common 
maxims of our constitutional laAV' — of expediency, for the real in- 
terests and efficiency of the Church. Not as if expediency were 
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any plea whatever^ where right exists, but that there arc at present 
many men who make it their God. But there was another pur- 
pose of our cathedrals, which, though these pages arc little litted 
for religious discussion, we cannot forbear to touch on. The 
country needs nothing at present so much as to have the question 
pro])oscd to them discussed upon the highest principles — upon 
jirinciplcs which have nothing to do with petty expediences of the 
day ; and though seen with little clearness at first, these principles 
will tell at last. 

Our cathedrals, then, were consecrated virtually by the spirit 
of their founders, and expressly in their charters, to the glory of 
God ; and to the promotion of his glory, in a mode which to us 
may seem strange, though the Church, in her best of times — at 
all times, till notliing but utility engrossed our thoughts — es- 
teemed it the greatest, and most natural, and most necessary of 
her duties. They were intended, not like our present churclies, 
as lecture-rooms for teaching religion, or decent shelters against 
weather for the convenience of assembling on the Sabbath, but 
as great temples, where daily, and jilmost hourly, a solemn ser\ice 
might be celebrated to God, even if no worshippers were present 
but those by whom it was performed. The (Church, in her best 
of times, never made, as we make, the preaching of man the first 
of her objects : she rested most on prayer ; and, as in all other 
cases, what she received from the autliority of her first teachers, 
and naturally adopted by the instinct of her own })ure spirit, was 
also most consistent with reason. Kven as an instrument of chris- 
tianizing man, prayer is better than prcacliiiig. Prayer requires 
the active exertion of our own minds — preaching places us at 
our case, to be moulded and fashioned by an outward influence. 
Preaching fixes our thoughts on man, prayer upon God. Preach- 
ing may make us vain, conceited, and judges of our tcacliers — 
])rayer leaves us humble and contrite. We sit during the one, 
we kneel at the other. Preaching is precarious, and its power in 
human words — prayer never can fail, and the answer to it is 
always at hand. Preaching is the help of ignorance — prayer the 
exercise of faith. Preaching may come home to our hearts — 
prayer takes us from our hearts into a better world and belter 
thoughts. Preaching may bless ourselves — prayer is the means 
of blessing thousands. 

But the Church had other views of prayer than as a spiritual 
exercise for man. The knowledge is small,’ says Hooker, in 
that beautiful fifth book of bis Polity, — ^ the knowledge is small 
which we have on earth concerning things that are done in heaven. 
Notwithstanding, thus much we know, even of saints in heaven, 
that they pray. And therefore prayer, being a work common to 
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the Churchy as well triumphant as militant, a work common unto 
men with anj^cls, Avhat should we think, but that so much of our 
lives is celestial and divine as wc spend in the exercise of prayer ? ’ 
And it was to set forth the pattern of a celestial life upon earth, 
however we may have fallen from its spirit, or debased God’s ser- 
vice to a form, that men who entered deeply, far more deeply 
than ourselves, into the gloriousncss of Christianity, planted 
throup^hout the land, and resolved to perpetuate for ever, com- 
munities of its ministers whoso business and profession should be 
prayer. They wished to reserve some spots Avherc man, free 
Irom the trammels of the world, mip^ht live in his natural state of 
constant communion with his Maker. They kiiew that over the 
j^rcat part of the world men’s sins make the very heavens as it 
were of brass, that the dews of God’s blcssinj^ cannot pass 
throug^h them ; and th(‘y kept open, in the midst of each nation, 
some accesses to God, some of those p;oldcn ladders of prayer by 
which men's hearts ascend to him, and his bounties descend upon 
ns. They heard w ith an ear of faith, wliicli in us is deaf or lost, 
the soncfs of all created things, morninfTf and evening, rising up 
Ixdbre the throne of their (hcator; and they thought it shame 
that no voice should join thcjn from men, his own c’hosen 
clilldron. And they kept up their communion with angels, and 
past generations of saints, and the host of spirits, w ith which they 
were about to dwell, by uniting their hymns of praise in time, 
in sj)irit, in the very words themselves, with the praises and 
thanksgivings of a world above. 

For this purpose they consumed the labours and accumulations 
of lives upon fabrics worthy of such a scrAico. They did not 
build, as wo do, for the pleasure of man, running up thriftily and 
meanly every part which was withdrawn from his view ; but, as 
if the eye of God Avere even on the hidden stones, — as if it Avere a 
AAork of love, in Avhicli no speck or flaAV could be endured, they 
wrought every minuti'St portion as (lod himself, for his own glory 
and the luxury of our senses, has wrought out the embroidery of 
his lloAvers and the plumage of his insects. Tliey embodied the 
mysteries of their faith in the form of its tem])les ; so that an eye 
of thought might reach some familiar truth even in their seeming 
deformities. The spire — 

‘Its silent finger pointing up to heaven,’ 
the massive tower, emblem of the stronghold of God’s truth — the 
triple aisles, the cross of the transept, the elevation of the altar, 
oA^en that remarkable peculiarity almost universal in ancient 
churches, the inclination of the chancel from the nave — all had 
their meaning. The very elements and shapes of their archi- 
tecture, which they seem to have seized by some instinctive sense 
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of beauty beyond what art could learn or teach, to one who 
owns the real though secret sympathies betAVcen man’s eye and 
his heart, are full of thought and feeling. Cod, who knew what 
was in man, and made the outward world to soot lie his eye and to 
feed his mind, has worked in every leaf and throughout the whole 
range of nature with just such moulds, and thrown forth his 
creations of beauty with the same spirit breathed upon them, ft 
was not that art in some caprice of fancy slavishly copied the lofty 
bowers and canopies of the foriist, and made from them a temple 
for religion ; but God framed the canopies of tin* foriist to breathe 
religion into the hearts of his creatures, and Avlien religion took 
possession of their heart, the outward cTcations of their e>e 
instinctively fell into those forms which nature^ had made con- 
genial to their feelings. 

And in these glorious Imildings, perfected — as far asihe work of 
human hands can bo perfected — by a consummale art, which tlu; 
prodigality of a boundless zc^al supplied, the Cdiurch willed that Inn* 
daily homage should be paid to fiod, and her songs rise up to 
iieaven with a certain pomp of devotion, and csjiecaally with the 
harmony of music. She washed, amidst the general frailties and 
cold-heartedness of man, to .secure and perpetuate in certain spots 
those natural observances of heartfelt piety which, if onr nature 
was perfect, Avould be our hourly occupation and delight in every 
place. It is natural, and therehire right for man to approjich 
liis Maker as he waiuld apju’oach an earthly sovonugn, -with 
nothing of sordidness or iK'gleet, with more lhandecenc\, with 
much of sjilcndour ; not perhaps when he comes alone and as a 
penitent sinner, but wlam he stands before (iod in the eompanv 
of that church which is the representative of God njion (‘arth. 
It is natural, and therefore right, that the overllowings of devo- 
tion should take that form and be accompanied with those in- 
dulgences in which all such affections delight, and which create 
in others the feelings from wdiich they How in onrsclv('s. ‘ Poor 
is the wisdom,’ says the poet,'*' ^ which provides the harp and the 
song, and all the sweets of melody for feasts and th(' hours of joy, 
and has none for our days of .sorrow, to cure the achings of the 
heart.’ And poorer still is the wisdom which fits them all for 
the joys of earth, and has none for the joys of heaven. For our 
common life, for the drudgery of the world, for tlie venting of angry 
jiassions and low desires, for everything mean and frivolous, we 
have common words and sounds of discordance — one language, 
as Homer wrote, for vulgar men, but another for diviner beings. 
And this other is poetry and music. No belter thought, no 
nobler affection rises from the heart of man without clothing itself 

* Eiiripid. Medsea. 
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in melody. Our words and utterance flow on with the current 
oi our emotions, and swell into lofty phrase, and solemn rhythm, 
and sweeter sounds as our souls are purified and awed. And it 
is fit that with such sounds and words we should come before God 
in worship — that we should speak to him in the languaj?e of 
heaven, and not of earth. It is fit that we should attune with 
no sliglit ('are and labour the voice of the Cdiurcli in her devoticni 
to tile praise of Him, who delights in all that elevates and spiri- 
tualizes our nature ; who made the ear the inhrt of our [lurest 
pleasures and our highest knowledge; who fraimal the heart to 
answer unerringly and universally to every pulse of sound; who 
has given to every motion in naturo its own peculiar song, and 
wrought them all blended and raiscnl up togetlier into one vast 
cloud of harmony, to hang over our hearts and temper the jarrings 
of our teelings, as the veil of the atmosphere itself sheds soft- 
nciss on the ruggedn<?ss of ('arth. What voice of nature is there 
which is not musi(i ^ 

‘ The joyous birds shromlcd in wliisjieriug brake 
Their notes unto man’s voic'e altcinper sweet ; 

The angelical soft trcmhling voice doth make 
7\) instruments divine responclence meet. 

'fhe silver sounding instruments do me(it 
With the bare muiinur of the water’s fall : 

The water’s fall, with dilferciicc discreet, 

Now soft, now loud \inlo the wind d«)th call ; 

The gentle warbling wind low answevelh to all.’'^ 

II music is thus natural to man, it is natural to religion, and 
what is natural is also expedient. The hymns and harmonics of 
devotion may Im ns (’nioac'ions as sermons m weaning the Inxart 
from its sins, and tuning it aright to rendve the lessons of religion. 
i\for(i timn one penitent Augustine has melted into tears beiieatli 
them, j More than one pious Herbert has found tlmm the great 
solace of his life.J And there is scarady anything more striking, 
even to a thoughtless mind — more fit to awe him with a sense ol’ 
a. world far dilferent from the pr(*seiit, than in the midst of llu^ 
noise.', and turbulenec, and vice of a great city, to });\ss by its 
cathedral and hear the distant pealing of its organ, attuned to 
other words than those of strife or avarice. And when we stand 
beneath those vast and gloomy columns, and see how few arc* 
gathered together, and those perhaps the paid ministers of de- 
votion, the thouglit suggested is, not that religion is a form and its 
service hypocrisy, but that in all its beauty and all its splendour it 
is alien to the heart of man ; must be enforced by ordinances and 


* SpeuBer, f August. Confess, lib. x. J Herlnjit’s Life. 
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establishments; must be maintained by struggles against the 
coldness of our nature ; and when the zeal and ardour of former 
generations is extinct^ must be cherished carefully and constantly 
as a still glowing ember from which a llame as pure and strong 
inay^ by God’s blessing, be rekindled hereafter. 

Let a man view our cathedrals in these lights, and he will not 
confound their uses or nature with those of parochial churches ; 
or consent to leave, by their mutilation and decay, a vast and 
irreparable blank not only in our ecclesiastical system, but in the 
theory and practice of our religion. Our cathedrals are the ora- 
tories of the Churcli, in which, in the person of her chief ministers, 
she prays, and praises God, and raises her own aspirations from 
the earth, and exhibits her spirit to the world, and exert;ises her 
high oftice of constant intercession for the nation, and of communion 
witli angels in heaven — as she would wish to do in every parish in 
the kingdom, but that man’s poverty, and avarice, and ungodliness 
withhold from her the means. She tells us in this way what her 
office is upon earth, and what our religion should be ; not tlie 
grudged labour of a seventh day, but the business of the whole 
week ; not gloomy and silent, but full of joy ; not relegated into 
one corner of the heart but springing forth through all the ave- 
nues of beauty whicli God has opened in our senses ; and making 
every faculty of man, the ear, the eye, the fancy, the reason, 
minister to its purpose ; not pemurious and thrifty, doling out 
its pittances for God, while treasures arc lavished on our own 
luxuriousness — but profuse and ])ountiful, as the gr(*at Author of 
all mercies is bountiful to man ; venting our reverence and affection 
to Him in an extravagance which fools call folly ; not narrowing 
our zeal for his glory, nor our .pity for the wants of his children, 
within a few short years — but stretching them botli beyond tlic 
grave, and binding future generations to our hearts, by securing 
to them an heritage of religion. 

The more men look into the history of the Church — into the 
original charters and plans of her great institutions — into their ex- 
tensive branching out thi'ough the whole of our system — into their 
natural and liistorical inilucnces — and most of all into the pro^ 
found, symbolic, prophetical character which pervades the form 
and institutions of the Christian Church, as it pervaded the fabric 
and uU nsils of its prototype, the Temple of Jerusalem — the more 
they may tremble at any proposition — not to revive and repair 
it — but to alter its shape, to cut off any integral portion. We 
are not in the present day fit to attempt this : we have departed 
far from the practices and principles of its founders ; we have 
forgotten, if not lost, whole elements of their character. Our 
hearts are not sufficiently elevated— our views not clear and deep 

enough 
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enough to proceed to such a work without infinite danger. We 
are now called on to destroy, not a relic of popery, but a relic of 
j)rirnitivc Christianity ; not an excrescence of an ecclesiastical 
system, but an essential organ. When men’s eyes are distem- 
pered, they do not meddle with nice measurements and colours ; 
when they are doubtful on anatomy, they do not amputate limbs : 
and our eyes, as a nation, are distempered, aud our knowledge of 
religion defective by the very confession of the? violence now 
threatened. There cannot have been, or now be, a right spirit in 
the heart of a country, or of its rulers, when the spiritual wants of 
its population are in such a state, that the first proposal to supj)ly 
th(‘m is a proposal of robbery. There must be something wrong 
within us ; and let us pause and reform ourselves, before we ven- 
ture to reform the Church. Zeal will not justify rashness, nor 
one good intention the want of other good intentions in any 
matter, least of all in matters pertaining to God. We may think 
the ark falling, and put out our hands to save it, and yet God 
may smite us for it. 

Hut the question is asked — What is to be done in the pre- 
sent critical position of things? — And it is asked with great 
fairness of those who object to the measures proposed. Let us, 
th<*refore, take a general view of the present state of the (diurch, 
and we shall see more clearly what is to be done. 

We have j)ermitt<'d an enormous population to grow up without 
its walls and beyond the reach of the ministrations of religion. 
V^illages have swelled into towns, and towns into cities; and 
whole regions, deserted and unknown in })ast days of ('hristiaii 
zeal — barren moors and mountain valleys — have been seized on by 
that Mammon whom we worshij), and converted into hotlieds of 
the human race, forcing every day into existence squalid, degraded 
beings, to be used as men would use a spado or a pickaxe, without 
cheek against the torture of their liodies, or one thought for their 
souls. In the mean time we have been living on j)eaeefully and, 
therefore, inactively — fancying that the W(‘altli of the C’hurch was 
sufficient to supply all its wants — and instead of seeing in the 
efforts and extension of dissent a proof of some defect in ourselves, 
lamenting over it as extravagam^e, and perhaps treating it witli 
contempt. Thus the field which w^e neglected lias been seized 
on by others, who have carried into it views of C’hristianity more 
striking and attractive to ordinary minds, than the sobriety and 
moderation of the Church ; and have roused a spirit of wilfuincss 
by the nature of their doctrines, and by clamours against the 
vices of an Establishment, which failed in the discharge of its duty. 
As the growth of dissent spread mainly among a poor and newly- 
created j>opulation, it became in many cases synonymous with 
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peculiarities of character^ rank, and mind, and commanded no 
respect ; or rather, perhaps, inferiority of rank exposed dissenters 
to a neglect in society peculiarly G^allm«^ in the present temper of 
the Eri^^lish people, and resentment for this vented itself against 
that difference of religion A\hich presented an obvious and not 
a degrading distinction between tlie two classes. As the manu- 
facturing wealth and the numbers of dissenters increased, they be- 
came more sensible of the privileges from wlii(’h they had excluded 
themselves, and more irritable at the sense of their inferiority. 
I’ho tone of the Church also changed; its members became 
awakened to the necessity of a missionary exertion among the 
people, and as a spirit of vital religion was rekindled within it, 
questions of discipline and form were gladly but erroneously over- 
looked in the general spread of Christianity. We acknowledged 
that there was much which the Church had not done, and which 
we faiK'ied it <‘ould not do, and were satisfied that the gospel 
should be preached, though out of our own communion. And 
lei it be added, the general ignorance of ecclesiastical history and 
polity, both which sulijects had naturally lain untouched during 
the safe establishment of the Church, left us wholly without de- 
fence against the pretensions of other sects. 

There was a ver y })revah*nt inclination, ('spei lally among the more 
zealous and dee])ly-pi()us of its members (if we may use an objec- 
tionable word), to fraternize with dissent. We joined with it in 
religious societies — wei e glad to uniti? in w’orks of <‘liaTitv — were 
willing to think more; of points of agreement than points of difference, 
and deemed those illiberal and guilty of the criiiK' of High 
Churehmanshi]), who w^arned us against danger, and refuscal to 
bridge ovc?r the sligli test cleft between orthodoxy and sectarianism. 
And this wais the growing leinpc»r of the Church till the moment of 
the Reform Bill. Then all at once Dissent assumed a new tone. 
A sec’tion within it — that which had gone farthest from Christianity, 
and therefore was imbued with most wdlfulness and aversion to 
restraint, assumed the lead. This consisted mostly of Ihiita- 
rians — men not without education, with a smattering of physical 
science, possessed of local influence in manufacturing towns — bred 
up without communication with the higher ranks of society, and 
totally unaccjuaintecl with ecclesiastical discipline. Their views, 
unfettcrccl by any dogmas, were lihciral and exunprehensive. They 
spoke much of reason and improvement, and Christian benevo- 
lence, of the right of conscience, of universal toleration, of bright 
prospects of human advaneement, and above all, of equalization of 
privileges in society. With them readily joined all the profligate 
and infidel, and avaricious enemies of religion, who had grown up 
with our increased population. Several other bodies of dissenters 
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(it Is a melancholy tale) placed themselves under their guidance. 
All the original Cdiristian zeal of certain denominations was for the 
moment forgotten in tliis newly -opened scheme of reform* Reli- 
gion was sacrificed to politics ; and the Church of England has 
now to contend not with false doctrines and fanaticism, but with a 
deadly and destructive sjiirit of general cupidity and anarchy. 
Such wc believe to 1)0 a correct \iew of j)ast events. trust it 

contains no unjust harshness towards dissenters — of whom we 
respectful ly achnowU^dgci that many escaped th(? contagion. And 
with respec t to the Churchy with much error and great danger, it 
])resents also inucli to cause gratitude and encouragennent. If it 
is correct, it will enable us to see clearly into tlie plan of its future 
operations. 

The first fact to be remembered is this. Looking to the 
roused animation and s]>iritual improvement of the Church, there* 
is very little to fear ultimately, if we can only gain time. We 
shall v('rv soon multiply our chu rebels and ministers, and complete 
from ])rivate benevohmee the most necessarv parts of the work 
to be done*, if, as there is every reasf)n to ho])e, from the present 
aspect of things, our wants are mad(* known, and God is pleased 
still further to opcm our hcnirts. l>ul the present .state of the 
legislature is the immediate danger. Two parlic*s ri(*arly balanc'ed 
— oti one side a body of men politically attached to the Churc h, 
but not likely as laity to be deeply imbued with its real spirit, 
and tempted therefore to rash inno\ations by the* hope of im- 
provement, or th(; supposed necessity of ('oiualiation ; — on the 
otlier, the ministry and their followers, of wdiom it is at l(*ast not 
Ijarsh to say, that their voice, whatever it may he, is the voice of 
a inajoritv of the Commons — and l)(*lwecn these two a eombiiUHl 
force of Koinanisl.s, and worse than Romanists, who at this hour 
hohl in tlu'ir own hands the fate of the administration, and the sway 
of all its jiioasures. And this state of things is not unlikely to be 
continued lor an indefinite space of tiiru*. VVhatev(*r strength may 
be gained, and much will uridouhledly be gained by the conservative 
part) in every fresh election in Ihigland, and (;ven in Scotland, we 
must not shut our eyes ou the possibility that an ecjuivalent loss 
may be sustained in Ireland, where the liherty ol the day has now’^ 
made such an advance, that no man can dare to A'ote in opposition 
to his demagogue without the risk of his life. Rut o\(ui if a 
conservative government were replaced, there is no reason to trust 
implicitly to their guardianship of the (Church, until our old and 
sound (jcclesiastical principles have been revived, and their spirit 
diffused through the nation. Mistaken kindness may injure it no 
less than rancorous hostility. In truth, if the future administration 
of the Church is to be conducted on the principles recognized by 
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a Commission^ not its enemy, whether friend or foe is in possession 
of power, can matter but little. 

Hie only hope is, that the Church may have time to recover, 
and to put forth its own internal strength, and so may regain its 
position in the heart of the people, and in tlie councils of the 
legislature, before some fatal blow has been struck at it by one 
hand or another. Now what is the first great obstacle to this 
recovery? The first great obstacle is the body of Irish Romanists 
in the House of Commons, ‘ That perfidious fac^tion,'’ — (we use the 
words of the Bishop of Exeter, and we thank him for speaking 
out, thank him for expressing with an indignation worthy of an 
English heart and a Christian ])rclate, the sentiment of every Ijonest 
man) — ‘ that perfidious faction, which could not have acquired tlu? 
])ower of mischief, which unhappily tliey possess and exercise, but 
by entering into engagements and binding themselves by phidges, 
which Englishmen and Protestants would deem it impossil)le for 
any who call themselves Christians to dare to \iolatc.’ — Chanje, 
p. 13. 

Whatever view is taken of the obligation of an oath, one thing 
is now certain from experience, that a body of Irish Romanists 
cannot be admitted to sit in the legislature, consistently with the 
safety of the State, and the integrity of the Church of England. 
We may, indeed, confine them by more oaths ; — but — as was 
distinctly foretold at the time of emancipation-— all such re- 
strictions are futile ; or we may endeavour to reduce tlieir 
number, so as to remove the danger for a time — or wc may 
struggle (the words will of course seem madness, but wc believe 
the hour is coming when they >vill once more become the watch- 
word of conservatism) to repeal the emancipation. T lie re is one 
more chance of saving the <*ountry from the tyranny of an Irish 
faction — the repeal of the Union ; and tlicsc are the only plans 
open. They ought to he faced boldly, and a line taken at 
once. And the sooner men speak out the better. But whatevin- 
course presents itself, the same preliminary step occurs as indis- 
pensable in each. Ireland is at this moment the curse of Jhig- 
land, as England, we grieve to say, for many years had been the 
curse of Ireland. It is one of those strange coincidences of retri- 
bution, which Providence often exhibits to show that there are 
eyes Uj>on our sins, however long the })unishment is delayed. 
And Ireland must be cither set adrift from us to be reconquered, 
or it must be converted. You cannot reduce the number of Ro- 
manist members, except by reducing Romanism itself ; and you 
cannot (include them from Parliament while Ireland is still in their 
bands. Let us repeat the words, however startling. The only 
safety, and therefore the first object of the English Churchy must 
be the conversion of Ireland. Men, 
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Merij of course^ will open tlielr eyes, and fold their hands, and 
ask how this is to be done. Others will bitterly complain that 
we cannot leave error to itself, and that we dogmatize with such 
arrogance — others warn us ‘not to raise the whole energies of the 
Romish Church to meet us in the field — and others will protest 
against controversy, and pray that any truth may be sacrificed 
rather than disturb their tranquillity. Let us ask the first in 
return — How was England converted? How was Ireland herself 
first won to Christianity ? How were the great Protestant coun- 
tries rescued from Popery? How are savage nations at this day 
brought into the bosom of the Church? What difliculty have 
wc, wliich our forefathers, with the blessing of God, did not 
conquer, and what aid had they, which may not be obtained 
by us ? The second class may be reminded, that if no other 
obligation lay upon man, no higher command from the first prin- 
ciples of Christianity and of nature, personal safety alone, the 
safety of all that Englishmen value, cl ihe attempt. The 

preservation of the Church of Engl-itao and the existence of 
Romanism in Ireland, distinct as the two countries are in all 
but legislation, are wholly incompatible. To the third, it is 
enough to say, that the energies of the Romish Church are roused 
already,— \;;i‘at the conflict has commenced ; and the Church of 
KnglaiuL desire nothing more and nothing better than pro- 
tection from the laws of her country for life and limb. The 
last require no answer. It is very pos>ible and very amiable to 
dislike controversy, and seek peace with all men; and in times of 
peace, with peaceful men, no temper of mind should be more 
encouraged. Rut when our life is in the hands of a murderer, 
Ave do not speak of tranquillity, or recommend the suspension of 
resistance. What is the tranquillity of Ireland now ? — and what in 
a few years will be the tranquillity of England, if things continue 
as they are ? 

But the question again reverts — How is such a work to be ac- 
complished ? — and if we enter more at length into this point, it is 
because the very notion of conversion is in these days treated as a 
delusion, and because the same observations respecting it which 
apply to the strengthening of the Church in Ireland, apply to 
it in England. We answer, — and we wish the answer to be 
written on the heart of every Protestant missionary, and carried 
to the ears of the sternest Romanist, — by all those means which 
God and nature have appointed for winning men from that which 
we believe to be error. 

First and foremost— by becoming a blessing to the Irish people, 
not merely by abstaining from persecution, and especially" from 
that persecution the most common and the most keenly felt, insult 
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and contempt in private life ; but by taklns^ up the Interests of 
Ireland, her improvement, and pacification, and good government, 
as tlie first duty of a British legislature — by acting to her as a 
parent. 

Secondly, by establishing tranquillity tlirougli the only means 
possible at present, by the establishment of law at whatever ex- 
pense or by whatever force. The Irish^ notwithstanding their 
excesses, are not naturally a lawdess people. Their crimes are 
mostly in revenge for supposed injustice ; in civil matters they 
are often litigious. Let tliem feel that there are laws, and im- 
partial laws, made in mercy but executed with strictness, and let 
the arm of justice be stretched over them visibly to repress every 
outrage against the State, whether by the hand of the peasant, or 
the mouth of his demagogue ; and the country may be quieted for 
a time. At present, tbo abolition of tithes is the premium hehl 
out for the murder of th^v owners ; and the inmates of gaols seem 
to bo the only objects d; ^e government’s cajiricious compassion. 

When life and propc have been somewhat secured, capital 
will begin to How into eland. The increase of her rt'soiireos 
- — the extension of her commerce — all great works whicli can bring 
into action her vast iirornal advantages — the encouragement ol’ 
manufactures — the sctlieniont of resident gentry — above* fdl. tin* 
employment and support of her starving jiopidation, some efl'orL 
to raise them from their horrible condition of human beings 
almost reduced to brutes by plague and fajuino — all thes<‘ things 
are immediate steps by, wdiicli to arrive at their converskai. 
Relieve them from tlic pressure of want and desperation, l('ucli 
them to think and rcasou, raise them to stand up on their feet, 
and once more as liberate 1 slaves 

‘ Ercctos ad sidcra tullerc vulUis’ — 
and the tyranny of their priesthood will soon pass away. 

With wealth, and deinaiiid for labour, will come? education — not 
a forced, artificial education founded on compromises, and under- 
mining all principles of trultb, both in the teacher and the taught ; 
— but a natural expansion of mind by increased facilities and d<?- 
mands for knowledge — aiji expansion spontaneously eomrneneliig 
under the necessary chccivs and pressure of religious faith, but 
which will soon break throjugh those restraints if the faith itself be 
error. Let Protestants be educated by Protestants, and Romanists 
by Romanists ; do not co :rupt Christianity by confounding or 
mutilating creeds. If yoi cannot bring up children in what you 
believe to be a right faith do not teach them to have no faith at 
all ; and do not hope to so ften anhnositles, or remove prejudices, 
by bringing them all toget ^er under a system in which, if differ- 
ences of faith are retainedi jarrings and irritation must be more 

frequent ; 
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awakened desire to einjiloy some portion of it, not in a speculation 
of avarice, but in a sure and certain plan for promoting the honour 
of God. And^ indeed, no one can pass through the country with- 
out seeing in every district that new churches arc rising up, and 
efforts are making to proportion their accommodation in some de- 
gree to the wants of the population. The laity are beginning to 
come forward and take their share in a work in which not the rank 
or property of the clergy is involved, but the safety of their own 
faith, the religion of their own country, the maintenance of all that 
they most value. And they must come forward more earnestly 
and still more bountifully. Arc they aAvare of the proportion of 
contributions to religions purposes already borne liy themselves 
and by the clergy? Are they aware that nearly half the funds 
ol the great religious societies are supplied by the clergy? And 
could they bear without shame to see such a comparative state- 
ment, extending to all the charities of the country, public as well 
as private, put forth side by side with the view wdjich has been 
given by the Commission of the poverty of clerical endowments ? 

We have before us one or tw'o calculations of a few years back, 
which are certainly startling. 

In 18, ‘1C, the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts numbered among its subscribers 3351 laity, 3809 clergy; 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 5935 laity, 7(i74 
clergy; the Church Building Society, IQIO laity, 1 94 C clergy. 
The total amount of lay subscriptions and donations to these 
societies was 7l30i!. Kis. 2d . — of clerical (j0,750/. 17.S‘. 7d. A 
moderate calculation of the lociil subscriptions of the clergy gives 
an average of, at least, 40,000/. a year, exclusive of private cha- 
rity. In one diocese, for parochial sc hools the clergy contribute 
181/. ll.v. Gd., the laity Qol. 3s. ; for building churc-hes, the clc3rgy 
1243/. lO.v. Gd., the laity 31/. ]s. At the first establishment of the 
last society the donations of the clergy were 1648/. 2s. 6c/., of the 
laity 7B1/. 4.v. Gd. And to take one more instance in which, from 
the donations of the King and* of large proprietors of property in 
the metropolis, the lay subscriptions were naturally very large, 
not long since the Bishop of London had obtained for his plan (and 
the sum has since been augmented) 29,296/. 8.v. from the clergy, 
where he received from the laity 42,823/.* Figures are dry things, 
and these are the first we have at hand ; but they may serve to 
point out a fact which the nation ought to know of their calum- 


* These calculations are mostly taken from the ‘ British lUagazine,* which has 
supplied some very valuable statistical information on the subject of the Church. 
We have calculated ourselves the relative proportions of contributions to the Society 
for -Promoting Christian Knowledge, in 1836. The result is, that the laity sub- 
scribed in that year 10,433/. 49 , ; the clergy, 10,282/. 18#. 
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nlatcd clcri^y. And they may serve to show that it is no nnwil- 
lin^ness in tlic clerjry to diminish their own incomes that urges 
tlic ap])ral to the laity in the present ^destitution of the Church. 
WJio arc the benefited by religion if not the laity ? For whom 
are ('liurchcs raised, and ministers to be maintained? Wlio owe 
their hopes of eternity to the Church which has nurtured and 
lirought them up ? And whose worldly interests are at stake (if 
such thoughts may presume to enter in) when the nation is 
threatened with desolation from the weakness and poverty of th<» 
Church? Men must make a sacrifice. There must be a call 
upon tlic nation at large to rouse themselves from their apathy. 
J t a foreign enemy were about to invade the laiKb wo should hear 
nothing of sacrifices or poverty in contributing to its dcdcncc. 
llut a foreign enemy is in the land — an enemy foreign to our 
feelings, foreign to our principles, the destroyer of all our inte- 
rests. Discord, and insubordination, and irreligion^ are prey lug 
upoji the very heart of the country — and Romanism is steadily 
waiting till we arc iveakened by the contest, to recover us under 
its dominion — and they cannot be driven out except by tlic united 
elforts of all good men. Let us sacrifice some luxury, cut short 
some needless expemditure, risk in the hands of God some portion 
even of our necessary capiUil, and we shall find the blessing como 
liack multiplied and perpetuated on our heads. 

Thank God, the spirit of the country even now is beginning to 
be roused ; and it is on this w'o must draw, not on funds which 
belong to otliers, for the maintenance of our parochial system. 
And if this ground is taken, we may tlieu with propriety exhort 
where w-e cannot comjiel, and call on the cathedral establishments 
to continue their contributions to this end. We say contiiuu?, 
because much has been done by them already. Some proportion 
of their preferment is now held by the incumbents of small livings ; 
and thus, without spoliation, fulfils the intentions of the Commis- 
sion. And the principle of annexation, judiciously employed, may 
extend this plan. But, in addition to this, there are few ecclesi- 
astical bodies which have not for some years been engaged in 
augmenting the value of their own benefices, and securing to them 
resident clergymen. We do sincerely wish that these .statistics of 
the Church were collected, and made known. Here, again, com- 
pare what has been done by lay impropriators of tithes in places 
for whose spiritual interests they are equally bound to provide, and 
by cathedrals and colleges ; and if the result proves that the tw'o 
classes of proprietors have acted in a very different spirit, it shows 
also that corporate property, placed in the hands of good men, be- 
comes a never-failing fund for public good. Place it in the hands 
of individuals, and it is lost. There is, then, no superfluity, little 
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economy, many demands of selfishness, no natural association with 
public utility by the possession of public trusts and public respect, 
no hereditary principles of liberality, no enlarged views of pro- 
spective good, no shame at rapacity in the presence of others. 
1^11030 are the things which will secure the appropriation of the 
sup(*rlluities, and more than the superfluities, of cathedral endow- 
ments to the objects of the Commissioners, more forcibly than any 
statute — an<l in a stream of bounty regular, rpiiet, and locally dis- 
tributed with judgment and discrimination — not turned into one 
great reservoir, where half of it will be evaporated and lost, and 
the other half poured over so wide a space, in cpiantities so small, 
that no portion wdiatever will be sensibly benefited. And tlicro 
ar(* other duties connected with the reform, if reform be wanted, 
of our cathedrals — duties which must be left mainly to the bishops 
of the Church, each in the exercise of his own patronage. They 
must 1)0 made more eflicient, if possible, for the purjx)ses of their 
original foundation and for the crying wants of the Church, by 
storing tliem with fit men — not brothers, or cousins, or friends, as 
if ecclesiastical patronage were a family property, but with men of 
learning, men of active and important duties, such as the arch- 
deacons and other great officers of the Church, men capable of 
assisting the bishop in his councils, and the Church in her emer- 
gencies. And if a judicious plan were formed, it would be easy 
to attach to them some duties of public theological instruction, 
which would at once secure and encourage the right employment 
of their retirement upon learning, and remove the odium which 
attaches to preferment, supposed to be without labour, because 
the labour is in the closet and not in the streets. On these dc^ 
tails there is not time to dwell. Tint, instead of issuing systematic 
regulations from a central board, it must bo safest and wisest to 
leave local arrangements to local knowledge. Let the bishops 
themselves set the example, and diffuse the spirit of a right dis- 
tribution of these endowments, and an extensive reform will soon 
take place, such ns no statute can enforce, and which the multi- 
plication of interferences from without will retard, if not wholly 
prevent. This is the best reform, the only reform which is worth 
a thought. It is useless to alter the body without altering the 
soul. And with all the omnipotence of the legislature, W'c defy 
it to create goodness by act of parliament. 

There are many minor changes recommended by the Commis- 
sioners which are open to the greatest objection, and many which 
seem wholly useless ; but they are pointed out in the protests 
already presented from the cathedral bodies themselves, who 
possess a local acquaintance with the peculiarities of each case. 
Those of Winchester, Canterbury, Ely, Worcester, Oxford, Exeter, 
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Lincoln, Bristol, and Salisbury, are now before us. They are 
short, but admirable summaries of the benefits and uses of their 
institutions ; and the temper in which they are drawn up, the total 
absence of resentment, or disrespect to the Commission, the 
anxiety which they evince to comply with all necessary alterations, 
and to further at any personal sacrifice the interests of the Church, 
are of themselves a sufficient guarantee that where the Chaj)tcrs 
do stand upon rights and resist innovations, they are secure from 
any suspicion of covetousness or party spirit. 

Stand upon their rights we trust they will ; and resistance to 
these innovations, they are bound to make, not only by the future 
interests of the Church, but many, by the most sfdcinn oaths, which, 
as if foreseeing some plan like the present, the founders have con- 
structed with the greatest care, to preclude the possibility of 
alienating their endowments. If no other obstacle were raised to it, 
these oaths of themselves seem to us impassnblo. By wdi.at human 
authority can they be set aside ? They cannot be violated without 
the grossest perjury. If the spoliation is effected, it must be hy 
an act of force, in defiance of the solemn protc^sts and appeals of 
those whom they bind. Will the Church of hhigland wish, at this 
time, or at any time, to set such an example to the world ? 

It is hopeless to revert now to that portion of the recommencla- 
tlon of the Commission with regard to the K]>iscopal revenues, 
which has received the sanction of the legislature. It contained 
many changes. Boundaries wrcrc set aside and dioceses moved 
about, but whether with any real benefit to the Cliurch may well 
be questioned. The real want of the Church in this jjoint, was 
an increase in the number of bishops ; more communication of its 
heads with its subordinate ministers; more opportunities of exhi- 
biting to all its members the authority under which they arc 
placed ; more provisions against chances of neglect from the in- 
firmities of bishops in advanced age, or the multiplication of tlioir 
duties. We feared to make the demand, because the name of 
bishop is not popular, and the present number of them is view(ul 
with jealousy. But the restitution of Coadjutor-Bishoj)s might 
well be a consideration for the Commission. And it might have 
saved the necessity of many changes, the transfer of considerable 
properly from one see to another, and the very serious evil of 
making any bishops stipendiaries upon the Crown — an il wliich, 
we trust, will even now be remedied by some fresh arrangement 
of their revenues. 

We must, however, conclude, yet not without recording a pro- 
test against the greatest and most alarming evil of all : this is, 
assuredly, the existence of the Commission itself in its present 
form. Temporary Commissions for particular purposes have not 
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been uncommon : and tlie prolongation of the duties of the present 
body may be necessary now from the nature of the funds to be 
distributed. Nor is it necessary to suppose that any direct attempt 
against the liberties and independence of the Church of England 
has been here planned by the ministers of the Crown^ whatever 
may have been contemplated by the sectarian members of the 
House of Commons. But undoubtedly a machine has been con- 
structed^ whi(dij if permitted to establish itself, and proceed any 
larthor with its present operations, may, in a very few years, lay 
the Church prostrate at the feet of any Irish demagogue of Soci- 
iiian manufacturer who may happen, for the curse oi his country, 
to be tlirust into power in the legislature. 

Tlie Bishop of Exeter was the first to point out the magnitude 
of this danger, and we refer to his lordship’s last charge for the 
best exhiijition of its character^*. We arc indeed in a great strait. 
We have made the monarch, in liis own person, the supreme ruler 
of the Church — and the monarch is now in the hands of a majority 
of the House of Commons— a majority no longer secured even as 
liilvewarm nominal members of its religious communion. And yet 
a body has been established which, with all its seeming precau- 
tion of oaths, and its conditions of co-operation, may soon be com- 
pletely inaiuigeable by any minister of tlie Crown, whoever he be. 
Jt is fixed on an independent basis — has its seals, its officers, 
its power of administering oaths and examining witnesses* and 
lias become, in fact, the depository of a very large portion ol 
the ec(‘lesiastical jurisdiction of the king. It commences witii 
proposing to cut down our cathedral institutions to such a point 
that their longer existence will be impossible — to make a vital 
change in their patronage — to take into its liands a consider- 
able ptwtion of the Episcopal revenues and distribute tlieni to the 
bishops as their stipendiaries — to interfere with the parochial su- 
perintendence of bishops within their own dioceses and to receive 
and distribute at will a large portion of ecclesiastical revenue, 
which was never intended to be so distributed, least of all by such 
a body. 

The State, that is, its present miserable representatives, the 
Commons of Great Britain, arc on the verge of apostatizing from 
ihe Chureli, and dragging the nation with them by the help of a 
papistical majority. One more election may decide the act ; and 
with all the cheering hopes before us, no one can look without 
intense anxiety to the possibility ol their frustration. Is this a 

* The reader -wiU find the character of this Commission further expounijed ia Mr. 
fienson’s admirable Letter to thO Bishop of lincolu, which reaches us as this article 
is passing through the press. 
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time for creating any power — for permitting any precedent — 
wliich after such an apostacy may be turned against the Church? 
Is it not a time for the most careful observation and vigilance ; 
for checking every fresh encroachment of the State ; for marking 
the limits of her power ; for securing retreats and bulwarks for tlu' 
Christian faith in any emergency ? Let the people of England 
remember that they are the Church, and not the clergy — that 
their liberties are at stake, and their religion tlire*atened — and 
they >yill recall themselves to thought and action. We trust that 
something more than a few faint remonstrances — that a general 
movement throughout the country will be roused in opposition to 
these fearful innovations. We trust that one unhappy precedent 
in the history of the late act will never again be followed — that 
no further recommendations of the Commission will lie assented 
to by the Crown, till the bishops at large have been consulted 
and have sanctioned them. We trust that a little reflection \\ill 
cancel the errors alre.adjr committed, and will wholly and entirely 
sii])press the alterations proposed for the future; and that the 
Church will he left to herself to work out, not l)y statute's and 
])ills, hut by the energy of her own heart, and the reviving sjjirit 
of her ancestors, the salvation of herself, and in herself the 
salvation of the country. 


Aut. VIII. — Portugal and Gallida, with a Retim of the Social 
and Political State of the Bascpie ProvAnccs, and a few Rc' 
marks on Recent Events in Spain, 2 vols. post 8vo. Loud. 
1837. 

^HIS is a very remarkable work. It is not only a graphic 
description of the face of the country, and an impartial and 
sagacious account of the moral and political condition of S])inn 
and Portugal ; but it relates also a series of personal advent uves 
and perils, very unusual in modern Europe; and which, while 
they <lo honour to the spirit of him who sought information at 
such risks, exhibit moi e of the real state of the Iberian l^cmirisula 
than could have been obtained by a less ardent and less intrepid 
imjuirei: 

There is no name in the title-page, but the author is known to 
he the Earl of Carnarvon, who seems to have combined the 
modern thirst for information wdth the ridventurous spirit of the 
ancient Herberts, and who has the additional quality of being a 
very elegant ai'd amusing writer. 

In July 1827, his Lordship (then Loird Porchester) embarked 
on board a steam -packet for Lisbon, wh^rc he landed on the 2nd 
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of August. Our readers ^vili readlect that this was the crisis 
when a kind of impromptu constitution, which Dom * Pedro of 
Brazil had hastily concocl(?d at Rio, was imposed on the l\)rtu- 
guese people, under the auspices of an hmglish army occupying 
the capital and of an English fleet in the Tagus.f Our readers 
will also recoiled what we before said of the anomaly which this 
affair exhibited, of vl foreign potentate — for such the Emperor of 
Brazil was by his own admission — assuming, under the pretexts 
of a Uher/ff, policy and of a regard for popular rights, to dictate 
to a distant and independent nation a constitution of his own 
personal manufacture ; the most daring exertion of tlie old 
divine right of despotism — not even excepting Buonaparte’s 
attempts in the same line — that had ever been exhibited. The 
veal object of this imperial liberalism was soon seen! Pedro 
had discovered that his position at Ri{) was untenable, and he 
devised this })lan of conferring the crown on his then infant 
daughter, as only means of preventing the h‘gal and really 
< (mstitutional settlement of the kingdoan under tlio right heir, and 
of ke('plug the t’ai'one of l^ortugal o])en for his own occupation 
w hcnev(‘r he might he able to make bis escape from the perilous 
thraldom of his Brazilian empire. The Portuguese nation w ere 
indignant at this insulting juggle. They endeavoured to throw off 
this foreign imposition. I'lieir resistance, and the interference of 
other pow ers (prwtieularly iilngland and France), gave the rights of 
I lie puppet (|u(‘{ai a rimsis'lency which Pedro, w-hen he at last 
escaped from Rio, found to his great disappointment he could not 
in the fi rst moment shake — and he therefore was obliged to appear 
in ihe c1iaract(*r of defender of the thrrme wliieh he intemded tt) have 
lilh'd ill ///.V ; hut no one wlio know s anything of ihe 

farts can doubt that to the last he entertained those }io])es, and 
v.'tmld probably have been, for a time at least, successful in the at- 
tempt, but that he, most opporfiniehj for the constitutional party, 
died, and left his daughter in undivided possession of the whole of 
the liberal support, foreign and domestic. Wo shall not recapitii- 
lat(i the proofs wdiichwc Ibniicrly .advanced (Quart. Rev.Jvol. xlix. 
j). to show* that by the fundamental constitution of Portugal, 
enacted by the Cortes of Lamego in 1145, and confirmed on the 

The Spaniards spell the word Don — the Portuguese always Dom. 

f We never conld satisfy ourselves of the strict propriety of this part of Mr. Can- 
ning’s policy — though it stood on very different grounds from ourrecent iutciventioii 
— having been required under ancient treaties against- a threatened invasion from 
Spain. The invasion we always believed to be a problematical danger; but such as 
it was, it soon vanished altogether, and the Duke of Wellington’s government 
very properly recalled our forces. 

I We request our readers to turn to that article where tire question of the Pt)rtu- 
guese succession is treated on grounds which have not been, and which, we believe, 
eamiot bo, contradicted either in law or in fact. 
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ae^^ssion of the ‘house of Bra^anza in 1640, which is at once the 
* Bill of Rights * and ^ Act of Settlement ’ of Portugal, Dom Miguel 
was the legal heir to the Portuguese throne. The fact is as indis- 
putable as that William IV. has a better claim to the throne of 
i^ngland than the Duchess of Angouleme, or any other foreign 
descendant of James II. Such was Dom Miguel’s right in law — 
what his claim was under the modern doctrine of the right of a 
people to choose their own sovereign. Lord Carnarvon will tell us 
by vei*y emphatical facts. So that in whatever way the question 
could be discussed — whether on constitutional right or on popular 
favour — there is no doubt — not the slightest, we will venture to 
assert — that Dom Miguel was the rightful sovereign of Portugal ; 
and that if it had not been for foreign intervention (so deprecated 
by the liberals in principle, but so shamefully employed in practice) 
he would have been, by the all but unanimous concurrence of the 
iiatiori, maintained on the throne to which the constitution called 
him, and which the nation itself had forced him to ascend. We 
have already said (ib. 535) that between Pedro, Marla de Gloria, 
and Miguel, ‘^we do not care a fig, and would not cast our old 
pen into the balance in favour of any one of them personally 
nor do we think that English interests were in any way concerned 
in the litigation — but historical truth obliges us to rc-assert as a 
matter of fact, that such was the true state of the question of the 
Portuguese succession. 

While the fir.st introductory scenes of this great drama of 
fraud and violence were playing, Lord Carnarvon arrived in 
Lisbon ; and it is not too much to say that, although his lordship 
is too fair and too sagacious a man to have implicitly adopted 
ert-parie prepossessions, the inclination of his mind was originally 
in favour of the new constitution, which by its plausible profes- 
sions naturally won the good-will of the friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. His lordship appears to have been converted by 
personal experience from his original impressions; and his final 
testimony, therefore, against the liberal policy of England both 
in Portugal and Spain, is of the greatest authority, and indeed 
we think ought to be, even with the most determined Pedroites 
and Christinos 6f this country, quite decisive — with the Pedroites 
and Christinos of the Peninsula, neither it nor any other appeal to 
principled of truth and justice can of course have any effect, seeing 
that their own personal interests, place, power, and impunity are 
deeply concerned with the maintenance of that illegal and unjust 
system of which the British cabinet arc, if not the original pro- 
moter^, .af least the most efficient support. 

We ^Hff^t tbatSve cannot consider Lord Carnarvon’s book in a 
merely literary view, and confine our observations to the at once 
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accjurate and brilliant description of his tvaveU in Portugal 
and Spain, lie is an enthusiastic yet discriminating admiret 
of the beauties of nature^ which, he never fails to people, as 
it were, with lively and characteristic sketches of the costume, 
manners, and morals of the inhabitants. What the face of the 
country offers to him or to any traveller, he describes with great 
clearness and power, but he goes in quest of wliat few travellers 
give themselves much trouble to investigate — the feelings and 
hrabits, the social and intellectual condition of the people ; but in 
this research he has naturally fallen in with matters of such pres- 
sing political interest and importance, as must necessarily absorb 
the greater share of the attention either of reader or reviewer. 

On the <24th of August, 18^7. his lordship set out for a tour 
througli the centre and north of Portugal and the adjoining Spanish 
province of Gallicia, He had already made an excursion to Cintra 
— occupied by the British Guards : he now proceeded by Mafra, 
Alcobaqa, and Ratalha towards Oporto. On the banks of the 
Mondego he met a labourer, who greeted him with a heartfelt 
* Vivan lofi IngleseSy ‘ the first and last tribute of popular enthu- 
siasm towards my country that my car met in Portugal.’ (vol. i, 
p. 45.) We shall see, by and by, that the once revered and 
beloved character of an Englishman has been changed, by our 
impolitic intervention, into a positive incentive to insult; and 
although in the better regulated countries of Europe there is 
not the same danger which Lord Carnarvon experienced, yet 
we believe every recent continental traveller must have seen 
that an Englishman is \’isited with the sins of his government, 
in the dislike and jealousy with which he is everywhere regarded, 
and particularly in those quarters where the name of England 
had been, for the last hundred and fifty years, most respected 
and honoured. The policy of Lord Palmerston * has cooled our 
friends and heated our enemies and, what is worse, has made 
such breaches in the international law of Europe, as may here- 
after afford precedents, out of our own book, dangerous to our 
national existence. 

At Oporto Lord Carnarvon was kindly received by the gover- 
nor, Count Villa Flor, and his beautiful lady. The count was 
one of the chiefs of the constitutional party, and was entrusted 
with the command of this district, second only in importance— 
if, indeed, it was even second— to that of Lisbon. He was now 
in the full bloom of power, having been the chief hand in putting 
down the anti-constitutional insurrection in PTraz os Montes; but 
he used his power with moderation, and endeavoured to restore 
peace and confidence by officnal impartiality and personal affabi- 
voL. Lvni. NO. exv, s Uty, 
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Uty, though he aieemed little apprehensive of the vicissitudes 
Which awaited hifti. 

‘On the ll2th of October, the atifiivetsaty of Dom Pedro’s birth, 
Count Villa Flor reviewed the troops, who were well equipped, went 
through their evolutions admirably, and received the announcement of 
the charter with loud “Vivas!” I put on my uniform of the Somer- 
setshire yeomanry^^and accompanied him to the field, where I observed 
to one of the officers, “ These regiments are well affected to the Em- 
peror*” “ Yesj” he replied ; “ but will they send forth these loyal shouts 
when another year brings round another 12th of October?” At that 
moment t3ie standard happened to fall. “ This omen is not propitious 
to your cause,’^ I replied, laughingly. Before a year had elapsed, the 
officer's then present were dispersed, their gallant chief exiled, and the 
edristitutioh had cCased to exist.’ — Vol. i. p. 17. 

But on Dom Pedro’s success in 1833, Count Villa Flor ‘ pursued 
the triumph and partook the gale he was created Duke of Ter- 
Ceira and placed with the Count Palmella, also created a Duke, at 
the head of affairs. Wo shall see, by and by, liow, in a subse- 
quent scene of this deplorable drama, the revolutionary principle 
which they contributed to introduce has treated the Dukes of 
Terceira and Palmclla. 

A few da};s after this review. Lord Carnarvon set out on a tour 
into the province of Traz os Montes (beyond the mountains), iho 
Highlanch of Portugal, where an extensive insurrection against 
pom Pedro’s charter had been recently repressed by Count Villa 
Flor ; and it is not unimportant to observe that this revolt was 
directed against the charter, while Dom Miguel was still an 
exile, we might almost say pi'isoner, at Vienna. Lord Car- 
narvon thus characterizes this mountaineer race and their recent 
Insurrection : — 

‘ I was now entering the Traz os Montes, a province inhabited by a 
very peculiar people, restless, intrepid, and aspiring, the only part of 
the native population w'hich has retained its original character, unaffected 
by the lapse of centuries j a fine manly race, possessing the saVagC vir- 
tues fai perfection — the first to act, and the last to submit : they are the 
Catalans of Portugal.* The spirit of the age has respected their moun- 
tain barriers, no modern refinements have enfeebled their native liardi- 
hood^ aud they still differ in manners, feeling, and even in external 
app^rance, from their countrymen, and from the rest of the European 
oomnmnity* The great insurrection, then recently appeased, had ori- 
ginated partly in a real affection for the ancient system, and partly in a 
spirit of e^^gerated attachment to the Silveira family: so deep was 
their devotioh to tliat ill-fated house, that those priests who were op- 
posed to revolt could hot restrain their excited parishioners, over 

whose minas their slightest word had generally the force of law 

The pedple had been undottbUidly impdled by the most genuine enthu- 
siasm, 
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siasm, and they fought tinder the banner of that chivalrous houiie with 
a gallantry which claimed the praise, and obtained the of every 

candid opponent. The prevailing spirit was still decidedly hostile to 
the constitution, and they were writhing under a sense of recent ^feat 
and actual humiliation ; but these feelings had been greatly mitigated 
by the wise and humane policy of the conquerors.’— -vol. i. pp. 81; 

To this general picture we must add one; of theit domestic 
manners : — 

‘ tn these wild districts the stately manners which characterized the 
nobility of the feudal world are still sometimes retained among the 
families of the great. I have said that a strong feeling of vassalage 
exists ill their dependents; a haughty sense of superior birth divides 
these nobles from the rest of society ; even in the bosom of their own 
families, and where their nearest affections are engaged, a solemn and 
somewhat unbending spirit marks their social habits; indeed, where 
the old ancestral forms are kept up in their ancient rigour, the children 
of the house inJiabit separate apartments in the distant wings of the old 
rambling mansion, and, long after the period of adolescence has elapsed, 
receive on bended knees the blessings of their parents : tliey are not 
permitted to take their meals at the same hoard with their parents, and 
must not, in their presence, remain uncovered, or even sit down withoiit 
express permission. But although the familiar habits of modern life 
have not invaded those ancient and patriarchal halls, still, where these 
forms, the legacy of a primitive and wholly different age, are thus in- 
flexibly maintained, it may he observed tliat the essence of the old 
Portuguese honour is, generally speaking, preserved equally inviolate, 
and the slightest falsehood or deceit is held in generous disdain.’ vol. i. 
pp. 89, 90; 

Ix)rd Carnarvon returned to Oporto from this excursion through 
the northern parts of the province of Bclra — which, and its inha- 
bitants, partake a good deal ol the mountainous character of the 
Traz os Montes : but on the 14tli of November lie again set out, 
intending to visit the Entre Minlio e Douro, the north-western 
province of Portugal, Gallicia, which it borders, and to return 
by those more distant regions of the Traz os Montes which he h^ 
not before visited. The MiiJio, ns it is shortly called, seems the 
garden of Portugal. 

‘ Groups of oak and chestnut adorned the neighbouring 
presented all the beautiful combinations of park scenery ; while the 
villages through which we passed were thickly peqded, had every ap- 
pearance of comfort, and were generally embosomed in a grove ot tr^. 
Beneath their shade this happy population is accustomed to collect 
eve, and spend the last hours of the day in dancing, and in singing Old 
traditional ballads to the sound of their favourite ^itar ; toT tale^ 0 
love rihd chivalry, forgUtteu in other parts of the 
eherfehed in this loyal lahd. All ih the Miiihe eeeffis reMeM Of joy : 
the tomin pleasing, the climate fine, and a perpetual simahiAe on me 
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face of man shows tliat oppression has no entrance here. Their reli- 
gion, cheerfnl as it is sincere, is quite divested of the fanatic spirit that 
obscures it in the southern provinces, and in the neighbouring Traz 03 
Montes. Devotional expeditions to their chapels, placed, like land- 
marks, on the highest hills, are generally combined with feis^ts and 
merry-makingB ; many vows, besides those addressed to their saints, are 

there offered up Towards the close of day, even in the autumn 

months, the ladies sit in their ornamental balconies, listening to the 
never-ceasing sound of song issuing from the streets below', or gazing 
upon those dramatic dances, in which the imaginative character of this 
interesting people is so peculiarly developed. In this kind of dance a 
stoiys with its regidar sequence of events, is represented in dumb show. 
For instance, a swain approaches the maid of his choice ; he first hints 
the secret of his heart, but gradually grows bolder as she appears to 
turn no inattentive ear to his pleading ; he urges her too strongly ; he 
offends ; she waves him from her ; he retreats — despairs — grows haughty 
— ^love, however, prevails over pride — ^lie implores forgiveness — and is 
forgiven .... During this delineation of varying passions and events 
not a w'ord is spoken, but every change of situation, every fluctuation 
of feeling, is represented by the looks and gestures of the dancers ; and, 
when I remembered that the actors in the scene were but the j)easants 
of the soil, I scarcely knew which to marvel at the most, the refined 
nature of the sentiments described, or the extraordinary power possessed, 
by persons in their rank of life, of giving correct expression to those 
feelings.’ — ^vol. i. pp. 112-114. 

The political bias of this happy people is incidentally told 

* A [Pedroite] soldier accompanied me to the inn, and told me that 
the inhabitants were almost universally opposed to the charter ; adding, 
that they still maintained communications with the exiled adherents of 
the Silveiras, and that in consequence of their vicinity to the Spanish 
frontier, the [Pedroite] garrison lived in constant dread of a descent 
upon the coast.* — vol. i. p. 111. 

And again — 

* I supped with an officer who had just marched into the town [Ponte 
di Lima] to suppress an insurrection which had broken out in favour of 
Dom Miguel ; for the public mind "was at that time excited by the recent 
intelligence of his nomination to the Regency. The inhabitants of this 
town, and of all the surrounding district, were notoriously hostile to the 

vol. i. p. 119. 

^ And this, be it remembered^ while Dom Miguel was still at 
Vienna! These indications of national feeling, when Miguel was 
at a distance and powerless, ought to be conclusive against the 
I»licy adopted by England — with those at least who base all na- 
tional apth^rity on the popular will. 

Th^ iext day but one Lord Carnarvon passed the river^ Mintio, 
and emared Spain, where he had some years before— r during tlxe 
rajigQ of the constitution of 1820 — -passed a considerable time ; 

and 
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and he gives in one emj)liatic sentence his opinion of the result of 
that insane mockery of a government — 

‘ I was now again in Spain, that land of romance, in which I had so 
long resided during the stormy period of her last revolution. How 
many changes had occurred in her eventful annals since that time J and 
how completely had her fair prosjjects been blighted by the folly and 
oppression of that assembly [the Cortes] to whose collective wisdom their 
ill-fated country had vainly looked for her political regeneration ! , . . . 

‘ I explored the environs [of Vigo] with Don Louis Menendez, and a 
noble individual, who had been one of the few reasonable members of 
the Cortes of 1820. He spoke with deep feeling of the actual state of 
his country, and justly attributed the failure of the Constitutionalists to 
tlieir own intemperate conduct. The arbitrary suppression of the con-, 
vents; the uiKpialified abolition of entails, and the decree by which 
certain properties became subject to forfeiture when the title-deeds could 
not ])e produced, were acts for which they deserved the execration of 
every honest man, and which might have shaken a far more legitimate 
government.’ — vol. i. pp. 123, 124. 

He next visited C()in])ostella. After a short but graphic de- 
scription of this * Mecca of the Christian world,’ he proceeds 
to CJorunna, and was desirous, from a kind of pious enthusiasm, 
to visit Gijon, a little sea-port of the Asturias — 

‘ When I was quite a child, my uncle, Captain H ,* sailed for 

Spain, not in his naval capacity, but as an individual anxious to behold 
that great display of p'ltriotic feeling which was then fixing the attention 
of J!)uroi)e on the Peninsula. He quitted England, but never returned 
again. Ilis voyage was prosperous, and be reached the Spanish coast 
in safety, but was unexpectedly lost at the entrance of the port of Gijon, 
in the sight of numerous spectators, and while their shouts of welcome 
were ringing in his ears,’ — vol. i. pp. 147, 148. 

This visit to Gijon Lord Carnarvon was not able to accomplish, 
but the intention wliich he had announced ^ produced (as we 
shall presently sec) singular and unexpected results.’ From Ferrol 
Lord Carnarvon reached Lugo: in the inn of which place he had 
‘ at a late hour retired to rest. In the middle of the night I was awak- 
ened by my servant, who told me that some ofiicers of the police were 
waiting below to accompany me to the Town-hall, where my presence 
w'as required. T’red and sleepy, aud greatly disinclined to comply with 
tins ill-timed invitation, I speedily dismissed Antonio, and his dismissal 
was quickly followed by [the entrance of] a satellite of office in propria 
persona. He entered tlie room descanting hugely on the gross inde- 
corum of my conduct in presuming to sleep when the King’s authorities 
were themselves deprived of sleep on my account, and urged me to rise 
as I valued* my reputation for loyalty. 

‘ Sundry guarantees for my appearance on the next day having been 

* The Honourable Charles Herbert, Captain in the Royal Navy, drowned in the 
harbour of Gijon, 12th September, 1808. 
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tendered and rejected, I had no alternative ; so, following my ganulous 
disturber, I went to the Town-hall, where I found the authorities assem- 
bled. I begged to know their reason for summoning me at such an uii- 

i|sual hour, htit could not obtain a direct answer It was, however, 

evident, from thoir questions, that they viewed my journey into that 
pai’t of the country with uneasiness, and were peculiarly jealous of my 
qopimunjcatiious with Muscoso and Moreda.’ — vol. i. pp. 152, 153. 

Moreda was the military commandant of the town, 1o whom 
Lord Carnarv’on seems to have had a letter of introdu(‘tion, and 
at his house he had accidentally met Muscoso, who had been 
minister of the interior during the revolution of 1 820 — 

* On the following morning I found myself placed under airest, and 
•unable to leave the mn, a guard being stationed at the door. In this 
^ilemiua I w rote to my friend the commandant, requesting him to obtain 
pay release, or, at all events, to acquaint me with the nature of the charges 
prefened agginst me. He immediately came to the inn, and informed 
me that 1 had been anxsted on political grounds, expressing at the same 
tirue great indignation at the conduct of the civil authorities, wdtli whom 
he was evidently at variance ; for, indeed, lie intimated that my commu- 
nications w ith Miiscoso and himself had precipitated my arrest. 

‘ To such a curious state of disorganization was the Spanish govern- 
ment reduced in 1821, that the component members of the local admi- 
nistrations were engaged in watching and counteracting each other at a 
time of great general alarm, and when the calm co-operatiou of the civil 
authorities was peculiarly requisite. It must be remembered that a civil 
war was then raging in Catalonia, and had increased to so great an ex- 
tent, that the King had actually left Madrid, and, in the hope of checking 
its progress, had proceeded to Tarragona 

‘ Moreda rvas a man of high honour, sincerely attached to his royal 
master, but averse to intemperate measures, while the civil autlioritics 
were secretly favourable to the ultra-Roy al is t party, and therefore re- 
garded him with jealousy and dislike.’ — vol. i. pp. 154-159. 

In spite, therefore, of Morecla’s countenance. Lord Carnarvon’s 
arrest was not only continued, but he w as sent back to Compostella, 
the provincial capital, under a guard of soldiers. Against all this 
unaccountable nolence Lord Carnarvon, of course, remonstrated ; 
but when he found the authorities obstinate he submitted liimself 
to it, as well as to the privations and discomforts, not to say dangers, 
pf bis forced march, with good sense and even good humour. 
Such adventures, indeed, werp not altogether new to him; he 
here aliudejs to, and in his appeudi^t gives a detailed account of, a 
romantic apd most perilous accident which befel him in the 
neighbourhood of Montserrat, in Catalonia, during the insurrec- 
tionary war of 1822, when — with somewhat of that habitual incre- 
dulity of) and that wilful indifference to danger, which distin- 
guish E^lish travellersi^he ventured to explore a district which 
yHf the actual scene of the hostile movements of the two parties. 
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and had arranged to sleep at a little town called Vilia^ the 
day on which it was to be the scene of a desperate conflict^ 
indeedj almost a pitched battle between the two armies. 

‘ As we proceeded on our journey the scenery became bolder, th* 
road bordered the precipice, and the mountain formed itself into a series 
of recesses or inland bays, terminated by projecting heights. As we 
turned one of these headlands, we saw three or four men advance beyond 
the point which bounded the opposite side of the road, pause, retreat, 
re-apj)ear, and suddenly fall back, as if startled, and doubtful what 
course to pursue. This hesitation did not long endure. A party pf 
peasants broke from the shelter of the rock; shouting loudly, they de^- 
sired us to halt, and keejjing their eyes steadily fixed upon us, that their 
aim might be unerring if we attempted to escape, tliey came with their 
muskets to their breasts and their hand to the trigger, rushing toward* 
us with the utmost speed. At first *the extraordinary position of their 
bodies, half bent to the ( artb, from the difficulty of holding their mus- 
kets presented in a course so rapid, the wildness of their dress, the 
frantic yells which they uttered, the irritation stamped on their counte- 
nances, and increased by the violence with which they came, rather re- 
sembled au irruption of savages than the charge of an- organized Gue- 
rilla ; but when the first tumultuous onset was over, they recovered all 
their native dignity. Their hair was unconfined, their trousers blue, 
their plaid dark red, and the scarlet bonnet of Catalonia fell far down 
their shoulders. When first they reached us, they held their musket* to 
ouv breasts, saying, “ You are traitors! you are enemies of the King 
and the Holy Faith! you shall die! vou shall die ! ’^ ^-^vol. i. pp. 
318 , 319 . 

We have not room for the details of this extraordinary adven- 
ture — full of as wild and fearful interest as any Radcliffe novel — 
during which, in the protracted presence of an a])parently in- 
evitable death, Lord Carnarvon showed (much as he must have 
repented the foolhardiliood which got him into so frightful a scrape) 
a combination of presence of mind, discretion, and courage, which 
probably saved his life, and certainly very much exalts his personal 
character. The narrative is also an excellent specimen of his 
lordship’s style. It paints the scenes and the actors to the life 
— the different characters of the individual banditti are sketched 
with dramatic — perhaps wo might s?w mclodromatie vigour ; and 
if we had not a pro -knowledge that Lord Carnarvon had finally 
survived the danger, the interest would be intensely painful. 

Such adventures as these .had prepared Lord Carnarvon to bear 
with comparative indifference the hardships of his Gallician arrest,. 
The first night of their march they were lodged in a ruipous 
building in a small village, where an incident occurred, which, for 
its singularity, we are tempted to extract 

‘ The night was far advanced when a loud knocking was beard at the 
door; two servant* being admitted, announeed the approach of their 

mistress, 
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mistress, the most influential person in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Bitectly afterwards, she appeared, followed by a train of domestics, ^nd 
evidently decorated to the utmost advantage. Her dress was extremely 
antiquated, but bad been gorgeous in days of yore ; it was, I have little 
doubt, an heir-loom in the family, and had probably been worn by her- 
self, and by her maternal ancestors for some generations past, on every 
solemn occasion. The soldiers received her with every demonstration 
of formal respect. The stately dame began by saying, she had only just 
been informed that a party of troops engaged in the royal service were 
quartered in a miserable building near her house. She expressed her 
hopes, th^ no circumstances displeasing to his majesty’s government 
had given rise to such an unusual occurrence ; she trusted, her devout 
aspirations on this head would be confirmed ; but at all events esteemed 
it the bounden duty of a loyal subject to congratulate the troops on their 
safe arrival, and to assure the individual entrusted with the command, 
that the loyalty which had ever distinguished her family had sufiPered 
no diminution in the person of their actual representative. She con- 
cluded by declaring that her house, her grounds, and all her goods were 
at the entire disposal of the king’s troops, as long as they remained in 
the neighbouroo^. The serjeant answered in a strain as formal and 
polite, and in language far above his station : he thanked her for the 
affection which she bore the royal cause, and for this mark of attention 
to his majesty’s servants. He spoke in gratifying terms of the prover- 
bial loyalty of her house, and wished that his majesty possessed more 
supporters, true-hearted as herself, in these degenerate times, when, in 
too many instances, the son had fallen away from his father’s faith. He 
touched lightly, and with address, upon the object of the expedition, and 
concluded by declining her offer of accommodation, as the night was far 
spent, mi his troops were obliged to renew their march at break of day. 
A profusion of parting compliments were then exchanged, which, time 
and place considered, were rather entertaining. The door was then 
opened — two menials went forth in advance to clear the way, and after 
them paced forth the pompous dame ; then all her attendants follow ed ; 
but it must be confess!^, their ragged attire spoke ill for the fortunes of 
the loyal and illustrious line. She was, no doubt, a worthy soul, though 
not to me ** her lips imperial ever spake indeed, she scarcely deigned 
to look on a suspected traitor. After her departure we retired to rest ; I 
slept upon some heath in a shed that opened into the hall ; the soldiers 
collect^ around the only point of egress, to prevent the possibility of 
my escape ; scattered some straw on the floor, and placing their arras 
beside them, lay down to enjoy a few hours of uninterrupted repose.’ — 
vol. i. pp 188-190. 

Two or three days and nights, interspersed with accidents 
hardly less strange t^n the foregmng, brought the noble prisoner 
back to ^mpostella. 

* Wc proceeded through the city to the residence of Uie esptain- 
gen^jd, * , . . And 90on afferinrards the secretaty of police came to me, 
e;|$unined my passporii declared that it was perfectly correct, and ex- 
pressed 
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})ret5sed his astonishment at the conduct of the authorities of Lugo, 
whom he denominated madmen. He said, he should represent their 
folly and insolence in the strongest colours to the captain-general, begged 
me to accept a thousand apologies, and restored me at once to perfect 
lil)erty. — vol. i. p. 212. 

Hut his liberty was of short duration, for early on the following 
morning he was again placed under arrest, and conducted before 
the captain-general, the well-known Eguia — who examined him 
^vh]^ all the solemnity and Jill the art of a grand inquisitor — 
declaring tliat the secretary of jrolice, who had set him at liberty, 
^\ as not aware of a voluminous correspondence, of which it' ap- 
peared he had been the object, with all the local authorities since 
he entered Spain: his visits to Ferrol and Corunna, and his 
inquiries about the port of Gijon, with every little circumstance of 
his conversation and movements, were construed by the captain- 
general int<j a body of evidence that he was an emissary of a party 
jiostilc to the government, sent to fix on the fittest place for a 
descent on the coast. L(;rd Carnarvon’s complexion, too, Eguia 
pronounced to be quite irrcconcileable with his assertion that he 
^\lxs nn hmglishman — 'twas clear that such dark hair and whiskers 
could belong only to a Spaniard ; and when his lordship alleged, 
in reply to this last evidence, his foreign accent and imperfect 
knowledge of the Spanish language — Eguia told him that they 
were easily feigned, and could not outweigh the mass of condem- 
natory evidence he had collected against him. 

The captain-general, however, did not ultimately remand him to 
prison, but permitted him to remain under arrest at the house of 
a gentleman of the tcAvn, to whom he had a letter of introduction, 
while a missive was dispatched to the British consul at Corunna, 
to inquire Avhetlicr he would corroborate the prisoner’s account of 
liiinsejf. — When that corroboration arrived. Lord Carnarvon was 
— set at liberty ? — No; he was conducted under a guard to tlie 
frontier, and instead of pursuing his destined route, was obliged 
to return into Portugal the way he came ; and so ended his travels 
ill Gallicia. 

But it was not the royalist party alone which showed itself so 
ignorant and so jealous — the constitutionalists, mutatis mutandis, 
were equally bigoted, absurd, and tyrannical. 

‘ I have seen the constitutionalists on the pinnacle of prosperity ; I 
have seen them in the depths of misfortune. When compelled to eat 
the bitter bread of sorrow and distress, their views are temperate, th^ 
charity universal; they then- acknowledge the value of an endowed 
church; they are impressed with the immense advantages resisting 
from a second qhambet ; and, in a truly Christian frame of minid, only 
wish for the establishment of some elementary principles of represeiiUtive 
government which may secure liberty of person and undistutl>ed enjoy- 
ment 
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ment of property : yet when the cloud has passed away, and the revolu- 
tioiiary fortunes have become triumphant, the moderation of adversity, 
and the repentance of humiliation are equally forgotten ; and perhaps 
no party in modern times has entertained mure impracticable views, or 
waded through a deeper sea of guilt, than the truly misnamed liberal 
party of Spain 

‘ I remember talking to a liberal in Yalcutia about the Inquisition, 
against which he declaimed with a truly patriotic energy. That insti 
tulion was most annoying, he said, from its interference with the free- 
dom of private life. “ I hate oppression in any shape,” he continued, 

“ 1 am a friend to the human race; if, indeed, there be a Jew among 
us, burn Am, I say, burn him alive ; but interference with honest men 
like you and me, on account of our opinions, is beyond endurance.” ’ — 
vol. i, pp. 143, 144, 235. 

We wonder what Senor Mendizabal would say to this! 

On Lord Carnarvon’s return to Lisbon he found the rerjent Doin 
Miguel just arrived^ and was witness to the reluctant and ungracious, 
if not deceptive mode in which he swore to observe the constitution. 

‘ During the whole proceeding Dom Miguel’s countenance w^as over- 
cast, and he had the constrained manner of a most unwilling actor in 
an embarrassing part. I read the approaching fate of the constitution 
in the sullen expression of his countenance ; in the imperfect manner 
in which the oath w^as adm mistered, and in the strange and general ap- 
pearance of hurry and concealmenl.’ — vol. i. pp. 283, 284. 

Whatever may have been Uom Miguel’s personal feelings--* and 
wliat they were may be gathered from the formal protest which 
he solemnly and publicly * made at Vienna, reserving his personal 
and constitutional rights — it is clear from tlie despatches of Sir 
Frederick Lamb, as well as from the more impartial, detailed, and 
incidental testimony of Lord Carnarvon, that, even if ho had w ished 
to §ell his birth-right and to maintain the charter, he could not have 
done it. The Portuguese nation would admit of no comjiromisc 
of its rights, and what it considered — and justly considered — its 
liberties — for what was the tvhole farce of the Pedroite charter 
but a scandalous juggle to break down the ancient constitution of 
the kingdom, ancl to impose, by foreign fraud and foreign force, a 
puppet sovereign on the Lusitanian people ? We have already 
seen that even while Dom Miguel was still in reclusion on the 
shores of the Danube the inhabitants of those of the Tagus and 
the Dorro had raised the standard — not of Dom Miguel, he w^as 
but a type — but of an independent native sovereign, under their 
ancient laws and the fundamental charter of the House of Bra- 
ganza. Lord Carnarvon is, on all these points, an adverse but 
pandid witness,-*— he was, from youthful impressions and from his 

* «ay ia the diplpmatie »©n»®—he ip the kind pf treaty 

which He si^ed, and thne cQtiunttn^ated H to all the negotiating paries. 
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personal connexions in Portugal, a friend to the charter ; he, like 
every Englishman, was caught by the plausibilities of the new 
system, and hoped that a constitution somewhat similar to that 
which had raised his own country to so great a height of happiness 
and glory might afford equal benefits to the Portuguese ; his tes- 
timony, therefore, always honest, is, in this particular, of the most 
irrefragable authority, for it is against his own personal opinions. 

‘ Groups continued to assemble and shout for the Absolute King ; and 
these proceedings were openly encouraged by persons within the palace, 
who appeared at the windows, joined in their “ vivas,” and waved white 
handkerchiefs in token of their cordial approbation. But the evening of 
the Ist of March was marked by serious tumults ; and tlie strange se- 
lection of time and place, for the perpetration of those outrages, -was 
perhaps the most extraordinary feature of all those extraordinary trans- 
actions. That evening was fixed on for the presentation of certain 
eminent persons, and many others availed themselves of that opportu- 
nity to repair to the palace, and offer the earliest tribute of tbciv homage 
to tlic Infant ; but their astonishment ^Yas extreme when they found 
the inner courts of tlie palace, and the flight of steps leading into the 
hall of the vVreher’s Guard, completely occupied by a lawless mob. To 
such an extent was the ])()pular feeling at that time in favour of Dom 
Miguel, that every individual who entertained Constitutional opinions, 
how ever moderate, was assailed. The Cardinal Patriarch w’as compelled 
to make the sign of the Cross, to call down heavenly blessings on the 
excited people, and to join in the cry of ‘‘ Dow-n with the Charter.” 
Fortunately, Count Villa Flor was absent, for the mob expected him 
with impatience, and had sworn to take his life ; hut General Caula was 
severely wounded, and the Count da Cunha was only rescued from as- 
sassination by some officers, who drcAV their swords to protect him in 
the palace itself.’ — vol. i. 284-286. 

All this was very bad — but it is surely evidence of the feelings 
of the people, and ought not to he undervalued by those who are 
so willing to found the sovereignty of Louis Philippe on the Three 
Great Days : and Lord Carnarvon confesses — for he did not ap- 
prove of this reaction — that the movement was too strong and too 
rapid even for the Miguel ite ministry. 

‘ Rio Pardo, a decided absolutist, and then minister of the war de- 
partment, terrified at the rapidity wdth which the wheel of revolution 
was revolving, exclaimed, “ We have done in a week what could not 
have been effected, with safety, in a year.” ’ — vol. i. p. 290. 

But Lisbon, occupied and controlled by an army composed of 
and officered by Pedroites, gave but a faint expression of av hat was 
passing in the country at large— ^into which Lord Carnarvon— ^ 
disappointed and distressed at the reverseswhich his constitutional 
friends bad suffered — resolved, Avith more spirit than prudence, 
to throw lupself, with a view of seeing what the rqal feelittg of 
the nation might be beyond the influence pf the capital. 


On 
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On Ills arrival at Setuval — a considerable town in the south of 
the kingdom — we have already seen the spirit which prevailed in 
the north — he was dissuaded from pursuing his journey, and the 
town itself soon exhibited a scene of which we must abridge his 
own forcible description. On an open space adjoining the town 
‘ an enormous concourse of people were assembled. Night had long 
set in, but we saw by the glare of the lamps the crowd collected most 
densely around a regimental band, which was playing with amazing 
spirit Ultra-Royalist hymn ; but even this favourite tunc was often 
drowned by the deafening shouts of “ Miguel the First, the Absolute, 
the most Absolute King ! and death to the Malleardos*, death to the 
infamous Constitutionalists!” It was evident that the designs of the 
Miguelitcs in promoting this meeting had l)een crowned with success. 
The popular enthusiasm was at its height, and characterized by such 
extreme ferocity, that I could not behold it without awe, or hear the 
deadly imprecations heaped upon the Constitutionalists without feeling 
that a terrible hour of vengeance was at hand. I have mingled much in 
revolutionary scenes, but never before or since, have I seen the human 
face distorted by such a variety of honible passions : passions cradled in 
fanaticism, nursed in silence and in gloom, hut now roused to madness, 
and ready to break down every barrier opposed to their gratification. 
Every passing occurrence ministered to tlieir hate, and furnished matter 
for hateful illustration : if a rocket went up ill, the people called it a 
Constitutionalist, a declaration received with yells expressive of the ut- 
most detestation and contempt ; if it rose well, they cried out that even 
thus should their knives be sent into the hearts of the accursed Free- 
masons, and then they expressed fervent wishes that their traitorous 
heads were burning in the wheel of the rocket. In short, among that 
assembled multitude all seemed alike transported by one common love 
for the Infant, by one common hatred to his opponents, and by one per- 
vading sentiment of unlimited and almost phrenzied devotion to the 
church. They were inflamed by music and the spirit-stirring hymn; 
by wine, which gave an appalling character of desperation to their ges- 
tures ; and by religious zealots, who whispered, in each pause of the 
korm, that every blow^ they struck was struck for God. It is difficult to 
describe the effect produced at intervals by the sudden glare of the fire- 
works dispersing the gloom and lighting up, though but for an instant, 
their stem and excited countenances. Those momentfiry gleams showed 
each man his neighl)our’s passion, and strengthened his own from a 
sense of the general sympathy ; so that every moment their expressions 

* The Constitutionalists were about this time contemptuously called the Mal- 
leardos, or Spotted Ones, in consequence of an accident that hefel Dorn Miguel; and 
the story is illustrative of the quick fancy and readiness of the people who made the 
application. He was driving an open carriage drawn by two spotted horses, which 
Mn away with him with so much vehemence as to endaogier his safety^ The people^ 
who were generally attached to Dom Migael| immediately applied the tet>n Malp 
leardos to the Constitutionalists, thereby intending to expr^s their belief that, su 
one respect at least, they resehibled the spotted horses, being eijttally disiidsed to nln 
away with the car of the state^ and to compromue the safbty of tholtf psinc^ 
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of vengeance became fiercer, and their shoots more vehement and unin- 
termitted. 

‘ At length they raised the cry of “ Death to the English ! My host 
had long before urged me to quit the scene, but the deep interest with 
which I viewed these tumultuary proceedings fixed me spell-bound to the 
spot. Had my British origin been discovered, my situation might have 
been very unpleasant, but the same dark face, which in Spain convinced 
the authorities that I was a native outlaw, effectually shielded me at 
Setuval from the suspicion of being an Englishman ; still my foreign 
accent nnght have betrayed me had 1 been compelled to speak, and I felt 
on many grounds the necessity of retiring, for the people were ripe for 
violence ; and their leaders, seeing that the time for action had arrived, 
bade the music cease. The crowd, that had been long pent up, chafing 
like a mighty stream within a narrow channel, now overflowed on all 
sides, bearing down on Setuval to carry their revolutionary intentions 
into effect. In trying to disengage myself from the turmoil, I observed 
that I was often recognised as a stranger, though not as an Englishman. 
Many fierce inquiring glances were bent upon me, many persons seemed 
inclined to stop me, and were only prevented by the hurried movements 
of the multitude, which pressed on, rank after rank, like the waves of tlie 
sea ; once, indeed, a savage-looking fellow, rendered still more fierce by 
intoxication, seized me by the coat, and, declaring that I was a Free- 
mason, desired me to shout for the Absolute King. My actual position 
was not agreeable, for my host had warned me that although I might pass 
through the crowd unmolested, still if a mere urchin raised the cry of 
Freemason against me, the people, in their irritated state, might fail upon 
me, as a pack obeys a single hound ; no w^ell-known Constitutionalist 
would that night, he assured me, trust himself on that plot of ground for 
all the treasures of the British exchequer ; but the danger, if real, was 
but momentary, for, disordered by wine and forced onwards by the irre- 
sistible pressure of the crowd, my assailant lost his hold before I had time 
to reply. Extricating myself from the crowd I took refuge in a knoll of 
trees behind the chapel, where I saw groups of men careering around with 
shouts and gesticulations absolutely demoniac, and rather resembling 
enraged wild beasts than rational beings ; and still as I made the best of 
my way to the inn by a circuitous path, I heard the loud beat of the 
drum and the infuriated cries of the people, as they rushed to attack 
the dwellings of the Constitutionalists, who were, however, generally 
speaking, prepared for the tempest, and had fled from their houses some 
hours before the rising of the gale.* — ^vol. ii. pp. 28-33. 

These are shocking scenes, but they are at least evidence of 
popular feeling, and of thn danger of intervening by a foreign 
force to repress a national spirit. The hatred which the very 
name of England now inspires to our most ancient ally, arises 
solely from our having— not merely by our influence, but by ouir 
shiplf and re^J^hts— endeavoured to impose op the Portuguese 
nation a consliimtioBfor whichit was not ripe, and which, even if it 
had been otherwise palatable, must have been odious when pre- 
sented 
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At the point of foreign bayonets* The nioment that a return 
to a sounder policy recalled the British troops, and left the Portu* 
guese to settle their own affairs, the nation burst out into such ex- 
cesses as Lord Carnarvon witnessed — excesses which are, in truth, 
mainly attributable to the antecedent violence by which it had 
been attempted to coerce the national independence. 

After this terrible lesson, a less adventurous traveller would 
liave abandoned his proposed journey into the more remote and 
less civilized districts of Algarve and Alemtejo ; but Lord Carnar- 
von, again, we must say with more spirit than prudence, persisted 
in his course. His first dangers were certainly not from mobs. 

* We reached the famous Sierra di Monchiciue, a inonntain-raiige 
constituting the northern barrier of Algarve, For many miles before we 
approached it the Country was extremely desolate : for hours together 
we neither saw any villages, nor even passed a single hut: the few pea- 
sants whom we met seemed both astonished and terrified by the ajipear- 
ance of a traveller. Boys and women fled as we drew near, and, when 
they had not suflicieiit time to escape, testified the utmost alarm ; even 
the men retreated, when tlicy descried us at a distance.’ 

‘ More than once I rode towards some of the peasantry, to inquire our 
way, but each in turn invariably fled as I advanced ; and when I pressed 
the ])ursiiit, till I had arrived wdthin a few feet of my fugitive, he sud- 
denly vanished, sinking into the gum-cistus, wliere he lay effectually 
concealed from my view. In vain I perambulated the place, and 
shouted ; I could not discover the foolish fellow among those high 
bushes, and neither prayers nor menaces could draw him from his 
hiding place.’ — vol. ii. pp. 50, 51. 

An enthusiast, as he tells us, from his youth, about the sea 
and seamen and sca-fights. Lord Carnarvon made a long detour 
to visit Cape St. Vincent, in wdiich he was accompanied by the 
voluntary kindness of the corregidor of Lagos, the town nearest 
the Cape, but nearly two days’ ride from it. Indeed, nothing 
could exceed the hospitality and politeness with which Lord 
Carnarvon was received everywhere in Portugal by all classes, 
except during the unhappy bursts of political reaction. 

The civilities of the corregidor of Lagos, and of most of the 
other gentlemen he fell in with, were practical and in excellent 
taste, but the formalities of politeness are Sometimes Carried to a 
rldictdouS excess. 

‘ I called Que morning on a high Dignitary of the Church, and as- 
cending a magnificent staircase, passed through a long suite of rooms 
to the apartment in which the reverend ecclesiastic was seated. Having 
Cohcliided my visit t bowed and departed, but turiied, according to the 
invariable custom of the country, when I reached the door, atid iftAdfe 
^Another salutation : tny host was slowly followihg ine, and t^umed mjr 
inclination by one equally profound! when I attived W the door of tm 

second 
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•econd apartment, he wa» standing on the threshold of the firat^ and the 
same ceremony again passed between us : when I had gained the third 
apartment, he was occupying the place I had just left on the second ; 
the same civilities were then renewed, and these polite reciprocations 
were continued till 1 had traversed the whole suite of apartments. At 
the banisters I made a low bow and, as I supposed, a final salutation : 
but no; when I had reached the first landing-place, he was at the top of 
the stairs : when I stood on the second landing-place, he had descended 
to the first; and upon each and all of these occasions our heads w^aggcd 
with increased humility. Our journey to the foot of the stairs was at 
length completed. I had now to ])ass through a long hall divided 
hy columns, to the front door, at which my carriage was standing. 
Whenever I reached one of these pillars, I turned and found his Emi- 
nence w aiting for the expected bow, which he immediately reiinned, 
continually progressing, and managing his paces so as to go through his 
share of the cercinuny on the precise spot which had witnessed my last 
iaclinatioii. As I approached the hall-door, our mutual salutations were no 
longer occasioiuil but absolutely perpetual ; and ever and anon they still 
continued, after I had entered my carriage, as the bishop stood with un- 
rovered liead till it was driven awa 3 ^’ — PP* 

At Faro, his Portuguese servant, Antonio, who had not the same 
exciting motives as bis master, declined — under a double depres- 
sion of sickness and terror — to accompany him any farther, and 
he hired in Lis room one Juan, a Pyrenean Irordeier, who bad 
somehow w andered into Algarve. This was an additional difficulty, 
for Juan had but a poor reputation, and altbougli, as it turned out, 
he experienced more danger from Lord Carnarvon, than Lord 
Carnarvon from Juan, yet his lordship was never quite sure that, 
in addition to his public perils, he liad n(A the personal risk of 
having a robber and assassin for liis companion ; but Lord Car- 
narvon had no choice. The crisis of the struggle between Dom 
Miguel and the friends of the charter now* approached, and he 
‘ found no one disposed to accompany me through a country so prover- 
bial for the fierceness of its inhabitants as Alentejo, at a time when it 
was evidently on +hc eve of breaking out into open insurrection [against 
the chavU^]. Pining my stay at Faro, very serious apprehensions were 
entertained for the tranquillity of the town; the people had already 
given very obvious indications of angrj^ feeling, and great disturbances 
w'ere expected on the morning previous to my departure ; hut the storm 
ble’sv over for that day, and the explosion did not immediately lake place,* 
— vol. ii. p. 83. 

All classes in all places exliibited the same hostility to the 
charter, and the same devotion to him wht)m they consldeted 
their lawful sovereign. At Tavira, the last town on the southern 
coast> 

* we found many persons assembled at the govetnor^s house; reeent 
events were the subject of conversation, and although each iti^lifidual 

was 
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wfks g\iarded in the expression of his opinion, it was evident that the 
general feeling inclined strongly to the Infant. They maintained his 
heart was excellent, excused his early follies, and declared that the en- 
thusiastic at^chment felt for him in Algarve knew no bounds. Madame 
said, that ladies wept when they spoke of their prince, and carried his 
portrait in their bosoms, a fact undoubtedly true, as I was assured by 
one lady that she wore his miniature next to her heart by day and night. 
The governor informed me that he experienced the utmost difficulty in 
preventing the people of Tavira from committing acts of violence against 
persons supposed to be adverse to Dom Miguel’s claims 

‘ Society was very languid at Tavira, partly from local causes, and 
partly from the gloomy aspect of public affairs; the rcgiment of Tavira 
had declared in favour of the Infant on the first announcement of the 
charter, and had taken refuge in Spain after the suppression of the 
revolt; the wives of the exiled officers remained at home, and spent 
their solitary hours in praying for their injured prince, and in mourning 
over their absent lords.’ — vol. ii. pp. 86-90. 

At Mertola, situated on the Guadiana^ he found the town 
* in a state of extreme agitation. The people had risen against the au- 
thorities some hours before my arrival, and had proclaimed Dom Miguel 
Absolute King; and large bodies of men were still parading tl\e streets, 
wearing the Miguelist colours, and threatening to renew the tumults of 
the preceding day. An immense proportion of the nobility, the clergy, 
and the magistracy had placed themselves at the head of the movcnient, 
and, at a public meeting just held, had drawn up a petition entreating 
the Infant to abolish the democratic institutions recently established.’ — 
voL ii. p. 102. 

At Beja, still more inland. Lord Carnarvon received some 
hints that his purposes were suspicious, and his presence not very 
popular — 

‘ The mayor received me with great civility, but expressed the most 
unfeigned surprise at the arrival of an English Lor, as he emphatically 
called me, observing that the motives which could have induced me Xo 
visit Beja were quite unfathomable, and far exceeded his powers of divi- 
nation. The greatest impediment to my researches invariably arose 
from the total inability of the natives to comprehend the feeling whicli 
prompts an Englishman to forsake the comforts of his native land, and 
prosecute a fatiguing and hazardous journey through a disturbed 
country. 

‘ In the neighbourhood of the great Peninsular towns, the people, 
accustomed to the visits of Englishmen, acknowledge the harmless nature; 
of their investigations, and only wonder at the national infatuation. 
But my arrival created the utmost astonishment in those remote and 
secluded parts of southern Portugal which had been rarely visited by a 
stranger; being engaged in no mercantile transactions, and having no 
ostensible business, I could not assi^ any of those reasons which infln- 
©ice other travellers, and render their motives explicable to the mind of 
itforeigner* 
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‘ journey to the fortress of Sagres, and afterwards to Cape St. 
Vincen^ had not only excited siu’prise, but actual consternation. ' Tile 
most absurd reports of an approaching descent upon the coast by a 
British force were circulated among the people, and credited by persons 
whose more extended means of infbnnation should have preserved them 
lr(jni the popular eiTor. The people of Beja were so suspicious of my 
motives, tlmt some gentlemen to whom I sent letters of introdpction 
were rather disposed to treat them as forgeries, than to admit that mi 
Knglishman of rank could actually be travelling through the cpuntryj^ at 
sucJi a time, for the mere gratification of his curiosity.’ — ^vol. ii. pp. 
107, 108. 

Tills is a feeling pretty general in rude districts all over the 
world ; but it is quite clear that it was his character of an English- 
man which at tliis moment rendered him so peculiarly obnoxious 
to suspicion. He, however, pursued his way — 

‘ As I made further progress over these wild plains, there were symp- 
toms of the moral storm, distinct and obvious to the most careless eye. 
1 observed couriers occasionally riding in breathless haste; peasants 
coming from diffei ent quarters, all bearing the red cockade ; beggars, 
who no longer paused to supplicate, but wore a look of fierce excitement, 
and jnishcd on in one direction, as if they scented a richer prey ; and 
(nice I passed a strange, wild-looking man, apparently half pilgrim and 
half prophet, declaiming, in the emphatic language of the day, in favour 
of the prince. These circumstances convinced me that society was 
ruftled by no passing breeze, but was upheaving from its lowest depths. 

‘ It was now clear, from the statements of all with whom we paused 
for a moment to converse, that the long- apprehended revolt had actually 
taken place, and that the people were on all sides rising en masse against 
the ConslituUonalists. Our situation had now become extremely preca- 
rious : Beja, which we had just left, was manifestly on the eve of an ex- 
])losion ; Evora, which lay before us, was actually the scene of fearful 
commotions, and the same spirit was raindly diffusing itself through all 
the neighbouring towns and villages; in short, it was evident, from 
many concurring accounts, that both in front and in rear, towards the 
western wdlds, and along the Spanish frontier, revolution, fron\ wdiich 
there seemed no escape, inevitable revolution had drawn around us its 
fiery circle. 

“ Tu ne cede malis sed contra audentior ito,” 
was, however, in this emergency my safest and indeed my only principle 
of action.’ — vol. ii. pp. 115, 116. 

But the period of his journey liad now arrived : — 

‘ Passing under a high arch and entering the town of Evora, w.e were 
challenged by the seutinehon.duty, who at first supposed me to be a 
Spaniard, and, under that invpression, behaved. with the utmost civility; 
but my passport soon revealed my English origin, and. this diacoyery 
produced an imni^idiate change of manner. The city w^ in 

a very^^excited 'stator for the people had collected, together in gfhupa in 
the public square, and were engaged in earnest conversatidnV but seeing 
von. Lviii. NO. cxv. T ' ' me 
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me stopped by the guard they iiocked around us to inquire the cause, 

and heard that I was an Englishman with marked disideasure 

Several fierce entlmsiasts threatened, and indeed seemed preparing, to 
pull me from my horse. In this annoying conjuncture the sentinel 
gave a fortunate direction to the growing ferment by declaring me a 
state prisoner, whose machinations ought to be fully investigated, and 
for this purpose he would take me to the town-hall and submit my case 
to the mayor; the people acquiesced in his proposal, and shouted, “To 
the mayor! to the mayor!** * — vol. ii. pp. 117, 118. 

We cannot detail all the accidents and dangers which followed 
this benevolent arrest : with equally good-natured anxiety for his 
personal safety he was committed first to the guard-room, but, as 
the popular fury rose, that even appeared too weak a place of 
defence, and he was finally, and not without imminent danger, re- 
moved to the jail, a prison of considerable strength, but evidenlly 
not equal to resist an attack, which was openly announced for tlie 
object of murdering the prisoners. His situation was nov/ in cvcM-y 
way painful and perilous — 

‘ I had never entirely recovered from the feverish attack under which 
I had suffered in the Algarve, and the want of fresh air and exercise 
now produced a return of indisposition, and the appalling cry of “ Death 
to the Prisoners,’* which rose that evening from groups collected beneatli 
my windows, jarred jieculiarly oi, a mind then restless and irritable 1‘roin 
disease, . . . and the violence of the mob, wliicb oi*casionally collected 
around the prison, cj)nvinced me that even its thick walls and ponderous 
bars would not afford its inmates any certain i)rotection against a sudden . 
burst of popular fury. I was also hardly satisfied with my own conduct. 
A dislike to bend to circumstances and alter the route I had originally 
fixed on, when the expediency of such an alteration had become apjia- 
rent, assisted, in some degree, by a desire to see tlie great political 
change in progress, had carried nieintc; -scenes which cooler heads wonhl 
have avoided ; and if the loss of life should eventually prove the penalty 
of^y indiscretion, s\ich a termination of my exploit WMiuld not he 
cheered by any consolatory rctiections, for t should have perished in an 
expedition that could hardly under any circumstances have been useful 
to others or to myself.* — ^^’ol. ii. pp. 140, 142. 

One night, early in his imprisonment, he 
‘ was suddenly and terribly awakened. I started’ (he says) ‘ up and drank 
in with eager cars the most dreadful yell that I ever yet lieard sent forth 
by an infuriated people ; that shout I felt at once was no longer a general 
expression of political animosity, but the voice of poiiular passion freshly 
and violently excited. The crowd, however, which had so fearfully re- 
vealed Its near approach, rushed on, and in a moment more I could 
scatcely hear the distant sound of their heavy tread ; but the volcano 

was labouring, and the eruption was at hand Soon afterwards 

small patties ittshed down the streets calling out fot arms, knocking at 
the houses, and exhorting their friends to ri^e ; the signal was obeyed, 
the groups were reinforced, and the tumult increased. At length the 

drum 
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drum beat to arms, and the tocsin sent forth its formidable peal. At 
this tremendous summons the insurrection became universal, and a 
furious crowd pressed down the street, as through the maiU irtety of 

the city 1 vainly endeavoured to discover from their hasty 

exclamations the object of the rising; I wearied my mind in conjectiir*- 
ing the cause. The insurgents had already expelled the regular troops 
and had proclaimed the Infant — king; the Imperialists had everywhere 
submitted to their dictation, and the Miguelists remained undisputed 
masters of the city. Against whom, then, was this furious elmllition 
directed? My blood froze as the only probable answer suggested itself 
to my mind. Au attack on the prisons had long been threatened by 
the mob and dreaded by the authorities ; for they were then overflowing 
with those real and supposed partisans of Don Pedro’s cause, who had 
been arrested during that distracted time; and night after night the 
awful cry of “ Death t<j the Prisoners ” had been raised under the prison 
windows. Tlie jicople were then probably directing their course to the 
great [irisou in the sipiarc, and when they had satiated their rage in the 
blood of its ill-ialcd inmates, would, I supposed, undoubtedly retrace 
their steps to tlic prison iii which I was confined, and there renew the 
slaughterous work. About this time the jailor entered my apartment 
to fetch a loose bar that was lying in a corner of the room. The old 
man was evidently possessed with the same belief; he w'as labouring 
under extreme agitation, but said resolutely that he Would fortify the 
pris(jn doors, and defend them against the mob to the last extremity.’ — 
vol. ii. pp. 141-151, 

These aiitic'lpatioiis were erroneous — this tumult arose from 
an attempt of the Pedroite army to recover the town ; a severe 
action ensued, in which the Miguelites were successful — but the 
toil of the day and the triumph of victory diverted the thoughts of 
the pojiidace from tiie prisoners. 

‘ Their exluuistion was so complete that during the rest of the day a 
death-like stillness pervaded the populous city of Evora; not a shout, 
not an exclamation, not even the common sounds of social life were 
heard ; ljut the ceaseless dash of the fountain playing in the adjacent 
street alone interrupted a silence which contrasted singularly with the 
stormy excitement of the morning. Night came on, and an anxious 
night it was to ewry prisoner. The fall of the Corregidor [who had 
been displaced] had been cliicfly owing to the efforts he had made to 
shield unoflcndiiig citizens from the lawdess arrests of the mob, and to 
preserve those who were arrested from further violence. Our protector 
had now fallen, and, although we might indulge in hope, w^e had no 
longer any assurance of protection. . . . Though fatigued and slum- 
bering for the moment, we bad every reason to apprehend that the spirit 
of popular vengeance would revive with the reviving energies of the 
people. But, contrary to the general expectation, the desire of shedding 
the blood of the prisoners decreased when every barrier to the perpe- 
tration of such an jact w^as removed ; for, elated by their signal triumph 
over the troops, and gratified by the deposition of the obnoxious Cor- 

T 2 regidor. 
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regidor, the leaders of the insurrection heard with less inijiatience the 
calm remonstrances of their superiors in station, and allowed the public 
feeling to take a hettei' direction/ — vol. ii. pp. 155-157. 

It does not appear how long this agony was protracted — but it 
must have been for several days, as Lord Carnarvon was not re- 
leased but by the interposition of the British minister at Lisbon. 
Even then, poor Juan the borderer was retained in duranee, and 
it wa^ hot till after considerable delay and difficulty that Lord 
Carnarvon obtained the poor fellow’s release. lie himself was 
sent under suiDcillance to the capital : — 

* The high towers of Evora faded in the distance. I had intended to 
have visited Elvas, a fortress of great national importance, but could not 
deviate from the route prescribed by the authorities, my passport being 
made out for Lisbon in the name of the king, Uom Miguel the First, 
although he had not yet assumed the crown. It was, I believe, the first 
passport drawn up in that form, and was, as such, alluded to in the 
debates that took place on the affairs of Portugal in the British House 
of Commons.’ — vol. ii. pp. 166, 167. 

.Thus we see that, before Dom Miguel had assumed the crown, 
the country had already proclaimed him, and his position was, in 
some degree, analogous to that of Louis Philippe after the Three 
Days / for if either of these princes had refused, or even longer 
delayed, to accept the crown, the most deplorable anarchy would 
probably have ensued. There are, however, two main differences 
between the cases. Dom Miguel had a claim of right — we think 
an irresistible one — but at all events a claim, which his oppoiionls 
admitted to be plausible, and which the universal voice and arms 
of the nation ratified as legal ; while Louis Philippe was, ex coU’- 
fesso, an usurper, and as such, was proclaimed by the short-lived 
favopr of the mob of the capital, \vith the bare acquiescence oi 
the rest of the country. Yet, — if we are to believe his majesty’s 
ministers, — Louis Philippe is a magnanimous sovereign, legiti- 
mated by the voice of the people, and Dom Miguel is a pcijured 
usurper, who had not even a pretext to colour his rebellion ! 

We cannot refrain from extracting the candid and affecting ob- 
servations with which Lord Carnarvon takes leave of the painful 
subject of Portuguese revolutions : — 

‘ Since the period to which I am now alluding, the important question 
which then agitated men’s minds in Portugal has been brought to an 
issue* Great changes have taken place in the dramatis personae, time 
has removed the hostile brothers, the victor a^nd the vanquished, from the 
stagey Dom Miguel is an exile, Dom Pedro dead. In touching upon 
soihe of the circumstances which led to the present state of things, 1 
have eardeayoiped to speak of parties and events with perfect impar- 
tiality. Our interposition had at that period very much alienated the 
Miguelistfifrom the English; but although I lived much moreSvith the 
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Imperialists at Lisbon than with their opponents, my opinions were not 
warped by this circumstance ; I deprecate the severe and injudicious po- 
licy pursued by Dom Miguel on his return to Portugal, but I must not, 
in justice, withhold from his party the praise which is unquestionably 
their due. As a party, they were brave, sincere, high-principled, at- 
tached to their religion, and to the old institutions of their country. 
Tlic honourable fidelity with which they adhered to the fortunes of their 
piiuce during the extremity of his reverses, and the unhesitating d^O- 
tion with which men in the enjoyment of all the luxuries of life sacri- 
ficed every earthly possession in his cause, are circumstances that refiect 
upon them imperishable credit: but their virtues could not redeem his 
errors, or repair the calamities entailed upon their families and their 
country by his misjudging policy. In the provinces I found men of 
both ])arties anxious to facilitate my journey and to show me personal 
attention. Even at Evora, the authorities of the city, fairly Iwme down 
by the popular feeling, and trembling for their own existence, were, I 
think, really unwilling to impede my journey, and, with the exception 
of one individual, showed no disposition to aggravate the rigour of my 
eonfinemciit. 

‘ The rain fell heavily as we sailed down the Tagus. I looked for 

the last time at Lisbon, beautiful even through her tears 

Early on the morning of the fourth day we hailed the Lizard Point: 
my long wanderings, the fatigues of my solitary expeditions, and the 
])crils of revolution, were all forgotten as I trod once more upon the 
soil of native, peaceful, and then unreformed England — vof, ii. pp. 
178 - 181 . 

8o torniinatod Lord Carnarvon’s adventurous travels in Por- 
tugal. Our extracts, though principally directed to political 
objects, will show that his narrative abounds with lively incident, 
sagacious ohservation, and generous feeling ; and it exhibits, in our 
opinion, one of the most vivid and accurate pictures of the physical, 
moral, and political aspect of the country over which they extended, 
of any work tliat wo can name : it will- — even in the view of mere 
amusement — amply repay an attentive perusal. 

His lordship concludes his work wdlh some valuable ohser\’’a- 
lions on the political state of Spain ; with which — though hisdast 
visit to Gallicia was so soon interrupted— ho had a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance, and upon which lie is entitled to more Confi- 
dence than, we believe, any other Englishman can pretend to. 
The result of all his observations is, tluit the conduct of the 
Spanish constitutionalists has been all along, in the highest de- 
gree, vnconstitnfional, impolitic, and unjust ; and he shows that 
the present insurrection of the Iliscayan Provinces is less ,a ques- 
tion of the right of succession between Don Carlos and his niece, 
than a struggle for the ancient rights and libfeties of the Biscayan 
people, which the new constitutionalists, in their blind 
for change and for the French revolutionary system of unUormity 
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and centralization, had most illegally and insultingly invaded. 
Lord Carnarvon, in support of these views, gives a political history 
of the Basque countries, Navarre, Biscaye, Guipuscoa, and Alava, 
which is full of interest and information. We wish we had room 
to give a complete view of this learned and lucid deduction of 
the independent rights of the Biscayans from the earliest ages 
even down to their invasion hy the despotic liberalism of the 
present day. We must content ourselves with Lord Carnarvon’s 
recapitulation. 

‘ Biscay retains its ancient laws, customs, and tribunals, and is go- 
verned by its owm national assemblies ; it yields contributions to the 
sovereign as a free gift ; it arranges its own taxation ; it has no militia 
law^s ; it is exempt from the odious system of impressment for the navy ; 
it funmhes its own contingent of soldiers and sailors ; it appoints its 
own police in peace ; it provides for its own defence in war ; no mono- 
poly, royal or private, can be established in Biscay ; no Biscayan can 
be required to contribute to the crown of Castille a greater amount of 
taxation than that paid formerly to their Lords, a sum ikav reduced to a 
stipulated duty on the iron foundries and to certain tithes and rents. 
The king, as lord, can only nominate Biscayans by birth to ecclesiastical 
appointments in Biscay; their alcaldes are freely chosen by the people. 
No Biscayan, resident in any province of Spain, can be tried, either 
civilly or criminally, by the laws of Castille, but the case must be re- 
ferred to Valladolid, to be there determined liy a trilnmal of Biscayan 
judges, and according to the laws of Biscay. 

‘The house of the Biscayan is his castle, in the most emphatic sense 
of the word. No magistrate can violate that sanctuary ; no execution 
can be put into it, nor can bis arms or bis horse be seized ; be cannot 
be arrested for debt, or subjected to imprisonment upon any ])retext 
whatever, without a previous summons to appear under the old tree of 
G«crmca*, where he is acipiainted with, the offence imputed to him, and 
called upon for his defence ; he is then discharged on the spot, or 
bailed, or committed, according to the nature of the crime, and the 
evidence adduced against him. This, the most glorious privilege that 
freemen can possess, — this, the most effectual safeguard against tht' 
wanton abuse of power, — this, a custom more determiuately in favour 
of the subject than even our own cherished Habeas Corpus, — w^as en- 
joyed by the Basques for centuries before that far-famed guarantee of 
British liberty bad an existence in our islands ; and yet a right which 
we esteem so inappreciable at home wc are labouring to subvert in a 
foreign and, till now% a friendly land. The General Junta, or Biscayan 
Parliament, regularly assembles every second year, although, upon cri- 
tical occasions, an extraordinary session is frequently held. It is called 
together by the Corregidor, who acts in concert with the deputation, 
which dunng the recess sits permanently at Bilboa. Notice must be 

* A tree which stood close to the ancient church of Guernica, u town of Biscay^ 
and which, alfer the patriarchal manners of the people, was the place of their 
natlenal tribunals and assemblies. 

given 
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given at least fifteen days before the appointed time of. meeting, and the 
measures intended to be proposed and discussed must then be publicly 
announced, that the deputies may consult their constituents on each 
specific point, and receive their instructions. 

‘ Tlie Biscayan towns, with a few exceptions only, are represented. 
There is no electoral qualification, every inhahitaut has a vote, — uni- 
versal siilfrage prevails. These rights have been annulled by th|e queen*s 
government, practically by Castanou [her commander-in-chieQ, virtually, 
hut conqdelely, by tlie Eslafulo Real^ — and yet we arc gravely told that 
the Bascpies are struggling only for the establishment of despotic power; 
and, strange to oay, our government, professing to act on liberal principles, 
scuds out an officer of similar opinions, to substitute a constituency, per- 
haps the most restricted in Europe, for that system of universal suhrage 
whicli was the ancient law of tlie land ; and to replace a constitution which 
protects the liberty of the subject in the liigbest degree, by a species of 
miomalons cliaitcr vvhich defines no privilege, aad secures no right. So 
much fur tlu' consistency of party politics, and for the real liberality of 
our foreign policy. The parliament meets on the appointed day ; the 
Corregidor, the Trilmnes, and the Deputies assemble under the tree of 
Chirrnica, deliver their credentials, and pass on in solemn procession to 
the adjoinini;' church, where tlie session is tipeued. The debates arc 
jmblic, and tlr measures sulmiit ted to their consideration are proposed 
in Spanisii, but discu^sc(l in the Basque language. The Biscayan par- 

liinncnt ])ossesses exclusively the right to legislate for Biscay No 

order of the Spanish government is directly received by the Basque 
]3arliament ; any order emanating from the crown of Castille is ad- 
dressed to tlie executive authorities of the province, by which it is 
referred to the Tribunes, who lake it into ibcir deliberate consideration, 
determine whether it be or be not in unison with the law of the land, 
and, accordingly, either approve or reject it. Their veto ujion any reso- 
lution of the Spanish government is absolute, and the seemingly incon- 
sistent, but not nncourteous formula of Obeclecida jicro no cuinplida”^ 
is their peculiar but decisive mode of rejection.’ — yo\. ii, pp. 213-211. 

These jirivileges Lord Carnarvon .shows have licen strenuously 
maintained in all times veeent as well as remote. 

‘ When the Crowns of Castille and Biscay w^ere united, we find the 
Biscayans insisting upon the full recognition of their privileges, as the 
price of their consent to that measure, granting to their new master the 
Sovereign of Castille, the title of Lord, but refusing him that of King 
as far as Biscay was concerned, — ^that he might keep in mind the terms 
upon which he was received, and the engagement by which he was 

bound We afterwards sec a King of Castille swearing to 

respect, but violating those privileges ; we find the crime and the pu- 
nishment following in close succession ; we see him legally dispossessed 
of Biscay by the Biscayan Parliament, and the territorjr transferred by a 
vote of that assembly to his sister, the next in succession ; and we aefe 
the offer accepted by that Princess, upon the express condition of main- 

* * Obeyed; but not carded into execution." * 

tabling 
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tdining in perpetuity, and in their fullest sense, the existing rights of 

Biscay Philip III. endeavoured to introduce into Biscay some 

changes at variance with their privileges, hut he soon became sensible of 
his indiscretion, he retracted his orders, confessed his error, and stated, 
ill a public manifesto, that he had been wronghilly advised. In 1804, 
Godoy (the* nick-named Prince of Peace) sent a quantity of stamps into 
Biscay, insisting on their use in aid of the general revenue. The l)ei)ii- 
ties met, denounced the act as an infringement of their liberties, and de- 
clared that the innovation was contrary to the laws of Biscay, and could 
not be allowed. Tlie Government threatened ; hut the Deputies, siij)- 
ported by the sympathy of an unanimous people, ])ersevered in their 
refusal, and, in consequence, the obnoxious stamps were delivered to 
the common hangman, and burnt under the ticc of Guernica 

* The last time before tbe Queen’s accession, that the S})anish Govern- 
ment contemplated any infringement of the liberties of the Basques, was 
in King Ferdinand’s reign ; and the circumstances connected with this 
intention are extremely curious, as solving an apparent contradiction in 
the relative feelings of the parties engaged in the i)rcsent struggle, and 
sliowing the principal cause of the popularity enjoyed by Don Carlos in 

the north of Spain A i>rolligatc minister, anxious to ingratiate 

himself with the Court by excess of servility, concocted a scbenic 
to abridge materially, if not entirely to suppress, tbe liberties of tl>c 
Bfisques ; and submitted the plan to the Council of State, over which 
Don Carlos then presided, The minister d^velt upon the possibility of 
extracting a larger revenue from the Basques ; upon the expediency of 
extinguishing a spirit of independence, so dangerous irrmi the example 
it held out, and strongly urged the policy of reducing all the provinces, 
of Spain to the level of a common servitude, and of thus at once cxtoiid- 
iug and securing the absolute j)rerogatiYe of tbe Crown. In conse«iucnoc 
of this proposal, the question of the Basque privileges underwent a pro- 
tracted investigation ; and when the inquiry was brought to an issue, 
Don Carlos rose and stated, that the niinisterial scheme involved a irnuii- 
fest breach of the compact solemnly entered into between the Crown of 
Spain and the people of the free provinces — that good, if, indeed, any 
good could eventually result from such a measure, was not to be ob- 
tained by a positive violation of faith ; that the Crown was hound to 
respect the established rights of the meanest subject of the realm ; that 
such a conspiracy against their privileges xvas not to be endured ; and 

that the proposition itself was an insult to Castillian honour 

The vigorous condemnation pronounced by Don Carlos had an electrical 
effect on the council ; and the worthless project expired in its birth. 

* The project, indeed, expired, hut gave rise to results unexpected by 
the projector : the honorable part which Don Carlos had taken in the 
council, on a question of such vital interest to the Biscayans, was quickly 
known in Biscay ; and, from that moment, he became the undivided 
object of their enthusiasm — the centre of their hopes — the idol of their 
affections ; and, in his person, they now revere the representative of their 
ancient sovereigns, and the guardian of theit actu^ liberties ; and when 
they raise the war-cry fur that Prince, the loyalty and the liberties of 

Biscay 
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Biscay seem identified in their eyes, and are indissolubly bound up in 
the magic of his name. 

‘ Such was the conduct pursued by Don Carlos in his more prosperous 
days ; and this is to a gieat extent the real secret of the unbounded 
affection felt for him by the Biscayans, in these the days of his adversity : 
past Governments had endeavoured, as wc have seen, to suppress their 
free privileges, by gradual and crafty encroachments ; but it was left to 
t})e almost incredible madness of the liberal legislation of Madrid to 
sweep aAvay their long-established Constitution, and their whole system 
of laws, by a stupid exercise of power resting on no conceivable rigid; 
it Avas reserved for the liberal Ministers of Great Britain, who once pro- 
fessed themselves the friends of constitutional liberty all over the world, 
to assist in the most oppressive crusade against a free people, that has 
disgraced the annals ot Europe since the partition of Poland.’ — vol. ii. 
pp. 257-267. 

This is the peojde and these are the rights which an English 
government is striving to subdue and suppress ! — Proh pudor ! 

foregoing clear and irrefragable exposition of facts (to which 
our abridgment does very imperfect justice) coming from a man 
of Lord C'arnarvon’s know ledge of the country — his generous and, 
in the true sense of the Avord, liberal spirit — bis talents and his 
truth — must make a great sensation against the at once miserable 
and detestable policy of our government; — and it is not therefore 
surprising that our foreign department should have made an 
endeavour to counteract it. A pamphlet has, accordingly, been 
j)ublislied Avitli, ns w^e arc informed, the countenance, if not 
the co-operation, of our Foreign Ofliice, called ‘ The Policy of 
hmglnnd tow ards Spain.' We have no doubt that the materials 
of this pamphlet have been prepared under the (brection of 
M. Mcndizabal, who from being long known as a stock-jobber in 
lilngland, suddenly appeared in the character cd rcA^olutionary prime 
minister of Spain, and who, we believe, still pursues his double 
aA'ocation. We are induced to give some credit to the report tliat 
the work has been revised in Downing-street — for it bears the 
marks of that gcntlcman-likc style of misrepresentation, that self- 
complacent sophistry, and that well-bred indifference to public 
facts and personal consistency, Avhicli characterise all the official 
defences of our foreign policy : but its original parentage is marked 
by the spirit of stock fobbing whicJi prompted and perAades it ; 
and AA^e have no doubt that its manufacturers Avould laugh at all 
criticism, if they could find that their literary effort had. raised 
Spanish bonds one-half per cent In short, Ave believe it to be 
the joint prcKluction of Change Alley and Downing Street. 
The author, or rather, perhaps, bis DoAvning Street auxiliary, 
cndeaAmrs at the outset to conciliate his readers by paying a just 
tribute to Lord Carnarvon’s character : — 


‘ A nobleman 
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' A nobleman whose honourable political character and distinguished 
abilities must always command a respectful deference for his*o])inious, 
and whose literary attainments never fail to prepossess his readers in 
favour of the author and his subject.’ 

But lie would have us believe that bis lordship is led astray by 
a generous enthusiasm, and that his account of the Biscayan con- 
stitution is strongly tinctured with romance.’ Wc, of course, 
cannot affect to enter into the voluminous details of such a dis- 
cussion, but we can exhibit a few of the larger and more important 
(juestionSj on the issue of which must rest the credit of the anta- 
gonist statements ; and from what we have hinted of the birth and 
parentage of the pamphlet, our readers will not h(^ siii jirised to 
find that its admissions defeat its assertions — -its assertions ar(^ at 
variance Avith its facts — and its facts are contradictory to its con- 
clusions. 

‘ Lord Carnarvon (vol. ii. p. 188) says, that Don Carlos (lisavow(‘(l 
all connection with the insurgents (of 1827), “ ho reprobated their 
schemes,” and “ asserted his royal brother’s right, without equivocation 
or reserve.” It is perfectly true, that Don Carlos never openly avowed 
his connection witli the party who wished to place him upon tlie tlirone 
of his brother ; but it is as incorrect to say (fiat he tiisavowed them. 

In 1822, a Carlist mutiny broke out in the regiment of Avliieli 

Don Carlos himself was the colonel. Neither threat nor persuasion 
could induce him to punish the offence, or to disavow his connection 
with its authors.’ — Policy^ pp. 4, 5. 

It is thus confessed that so early as 1822, Don Carlos was 
the object of ' threats ,' — from Avhom, we should wish to ask 
Certainly not from his brother the King — for this so called ‘ Car- 
list mutiny ’ was neither more nor less than a mutiny in favour of 
Ferdinand against the usurpation of the Cortes, whudi, as tlic 
sequel proved, and as every body now knows, it was the first 
object of hh policy to overcome. But in addition to the author’s 
frequent admission that ‘ Don Carlos never oj)crdy avowed any 
connection with that party,’ we can add one or two private anec- 
dotes of a much more recent date, which will show how well Lord 
Carnarvon was justified in his representation of the Infant’s con- 
duct in the very difficult circumstances in which he was placed. 

A Spanish gentleman now in London, was proceeding in the 
month of January, 1833, from Madrid to Turin on a mission. 
Passing through Saragossa, Cue villas, then a brigadier, sought for 
an interview, and told him that two individuals had come to him, 
bearing, what affected to be, autograph letters from Don Carlos, 
desiring Cue villas to prepare the royalist volunteers for a simulta- 
neous riring. Sus^cting them to be spies, be bad told them to say 
no more, or that he would inform the police^ — but bearing that tfie 
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gentleman (who$e father he knew to be in the confidence of the 
Infant Don C^arlos) was passing through^ Cuevillas desired him 
to inform his royal highness that if these documents were genuine, 
he would immediately obey his wish, and that all the influential 
men of the royalist volunteers were ready to come forward at his 
summons. This Avas communicated to Don Carlos, Avho returned 
tor answer — that whilst his brother was alive, he was his king and 
theirs, and he should consider all those making similar offers as 
1 railors. 

Don 'J'oinas Rc;yiia (brother to the Reyna who afterwards cast 
the Carlist mortars and artillery) also went to tlie Infant about 
the same time, deputed by his regiment, the horse grenadiers of 
th(i guard, on a similar messjige — and received the same answer. 
Tlic (\>uut del Prado — Alcudia — Vallejo — Bellingero, and Co- 
lonel Fulgocio, all made offers of the same nature to Don Carlos, 
who answered, that ho recognized no king hut Ferdinand VIT. 
whilst he was alive, and that he expeetc(l them to do the same, 
and highly disapproved their conduct. 

And this hap]>ened at a ])eriod Avhen Don Carlos knew', as all 
tho world now knows, that the advisers of the dying Ferdinand 
Avere preparing a violent ehangc in the succession, to the exclu- 
sion of Don (Jarlos. It Avas this intrigue Avhich prompted those 
offers, and would have perfectly justified Don Carlos in taking 
any measures in liis power to counteract the traitorous machi- 
nations of his enemies, 
llie pamphlet admits : — 

‘ the correctness of the ancient Basque history cited by Lord Carnarvon, 
hut ’ (it adds) ‘ avc object to tlie process of induction by Avhich he seeks 
to make that history applicable to the present times.’ — Policy^ p. 18. 

And then it proceeds to coutradic:! two or three remarkable 
instances given by Lord Carnaiwon of Biscayan independence : — 

‘ Lord Carnarvon (p. 256) Avould, by inference, lead us to believe 
that the Inquisition had never entered the frontiers of the Basque pro- 
vinces ; such, how^ever, is not the case, but to have openly established 
it there would have been an unnecessary violation of their privileges. The 
provinces were, therefore, attached to Logrono, Avhicli was made the 
central point of the “ holy office ” in that part of the country, and the 
nomination of commissioners, as in the rest of Spain, Avas given to the 
parish curates, and thus the boasted jirivileges Avere respected in form, 
but in substance trampled under foot.’ — Policy ^ pp. 19, 20. 

We never doubted that the ambitious fanaticism of the Inquisi-- 
tion Avould push itself whereA^er it could, and as far as it dared — 
but the very fact that this institution, terrible, irresistible, omnipo- 
tent in every other part of Spain, should never have dared to enter 
Biscay, is, in itself, conclusive eAudence of the real independence of 
that happy province. But ^ it had a seat at Logrono’ — what is that 
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but another proof of the impotent jealousy with which the Inquisition 
viewed the privileges of the Basques ? It established, where it had a 
right to do so — in Old Castille — a kind of holy fortress, to prevent 
the irruption into its terriforips of Biscayan liberty. When a fortress 
is erected on a frontier, is it a proof that botli sides of the frontier 
are submissive to the same authority? But the Inquisition, 
tliough they durst not act openly on Biscay, operat(‘d the same 
end through ^ the parish jyricsls' The author must have believed 
English readers strangely ignorant, Avhen he supposes them not 
to know that the secular clergy in Spgin, as well as France, were 
essentially identified with the people — that the parish priests in 
Spain were no allies of the Inquisition, and that however zealous 
they miglit be for the theological doctrines which were common 
t») them and the Inquisition, they were the last people in the world 
to assist to spread its despotic influence and political power. 

‘ Equally an illusion is it to say, that in recent, as in olden times, 
liberty and property have been inviolable. During the Icn years' pre- 
ceding Ferdinand’s deatli, the proj)erty of those suspected of liheial 
opinions >vas unmercifully confiscated, Avhile a vigorous police and 
royalist volunteers, though under other names, were established, as in 
other parts of Spain.’ — Policy ^ p. 20. 

Ferdinand died in 183‘1, so that even according to this admis- 
sion, Biscay enjoyed those immunities till 182^, and Lord Car- 
narvon’s complaint is, that the revolution of 1820, and its practi- 
cal \iolences in 1822, had frst invaded tlie liberty of the. 
Basques : — The pamphlet, therefore, proves the exact truth of his 
lordsliip’s assertion. 

But the most extraordinary attempt of all at contradiction, is 
that which relates to the local and fiscal privileges of the Basque 
provinces : — 

‘ The 2 )roYinces have the privilege of importing foreign goods duty 
free; hut it could not be expected, and never was allowed, that they 
should be permitted tc extend this advantage to other provinces, and 
under cover of their own privileges destroy the customs revenue of 
Spain. The custom-houses, therefore, "wbicb the privileges do not 
allow of at the sca-poits, arc placed upon tlie fi ontiers of Castille ; and 
the same system both of prevention on the one hand, and of contraband 
on the other, are established there, which prevail on the Swiss and Bel- 
gian frontiers of France. The Basque provinces, in short, as a neces- 
sary consequence of their privileges, have long been treated, With respect 
to commerce, as a foreign nation by the rest of Spain.’ — Had, pp. 21 , 22 . 

This may have been good or bad for the Basque pronnees — 
that is not here the question — but it proves in the most conclusive 
manner, what Lord Carnanon asserts, and what the pamphlet 
professes to 4<^ny, that down to the late innovations the Basque 
provinces maintained their independence ; and the mutual com- 
mercial 
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mercial inconvenience alluded to by the author, only makes the 
case stronger against him, for it shows that the Basques would not, 
and that S])ain could not, remove that inconvenience by the abo- 
lition of these provincial privileges. 

We apprehend that after this exhibition of the mode in which 
Lord Carnarvon’s assertions on such important subjects as we 
have quoted, are really substantiated by the very allegations which 
are advanced against them, we need go no further on this head 
except to say that on all minor topics the intended contradiction 
is e(iually corroborative of the original statement. 

But as the pamphlet has put its contest with Lord Carnarvon 
upon this issue, we are anxious that our readers who may not see 
the original publications, should not take the question merely on 
OUT showing — we shall, therefore, quote the account given of the 
Basque provinces by M. Malte Brun, in the last volume of 
his General Geography, published in before these disturb- 

ances began, and therefore not liable to any suspicion of tempo- 
rary or political bias : — 

‘ The three Vascougudiis or Basque provinces form a triangle bounded 
by the sea, by Navarre, and Old Castillc. Endowed with that inde- 
fatigable activity and that love of independence which characterise 
mountaineers, the industrious Biscayans have found in their rugged soil 
the palladium of their liberties. Voluntarily subject to the dominion 
of Spain by virtue of ancient treaties, the kings of Spain are rather their 
protectors than their sovereigns. Each of the provinces has its separate 
government — its general assembly, in which the interests of the whole 
l)eople are discussed, and Avliich examines the orders of the king, which 
cannot be carried into effect till they have been submitted to this form. 
They tax themselves for the expenses of their internal administration, 
and their contributions to tlic crown are only considered as a free gift, 
which is rarely demanded, and would not be granted if it were not 
moderate.’ — Malte Brun, Geographic Universelle, vol. viii. p. 78. 

We suppose that this unqueslionable testimony, which is, in fact, 
a summary of Lord Carnarvon’s statements, will settle this portion 
t>f the contest bet>veen him and his official antagonist. 

The pamphlet next proceeds to state, or, rather, to mis-state the 
question of the succession. We care nothing — because England is 
not, or ought not to be, in any way concerned — about the question 
of the succession ; but we cannot allow the pamphlet to mis-state 
the case without making one observation. The author’s whole 
argument on this point rests on a single word. He calls tlie 
Cortes — which under Philip V., in 1713, proclaimed the Salic 
Jaw, which excluded females, to be the law of the land — ‘ a mock 
Cortes ’-^tliat is the whole and sole argument ; but how it was a 
mock Cortes-— ill udiat the mockery or illegality consisted — there 
is not the slightest bint. The Jacobites called the Convention 

parliament. 
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pariianifent, which settled the British succcssloli, a mock parlia- 
ment, and certainly ^th more plausibility than^ we believe, the 
author, if he had condescended to attempt to prove his fact, could 
have impugned the Cortes of 1713. But he has not only left his 
epithet ^ mock ' devoid of any kind of proof or support, but he has 
omitted to notice two otlier most material features in the case. The 
first is, that wdiether Philip V. and liis Cortes were right or wnmg, 
Ferdinand, at least, had no right to gainsay their acts ; he derived 
from them his whole right to the crown, and ho had therefore no 
colour or pretext of right to exclude' by a secret and merely per- 
sonal act of his own the rights of his brother Don (Carlos, which, 
with regard to the accession, were identic ally the same with Fer- 
dinand’s right to the possession. Ferdinand liad only a life in- 
terest in the crown, and it was a ‘ motkery’ of all legality and .all 
justice, that he should pretend to dispose of the vested rights of 
his brother and the constitutional allegiance of the nation. And 
by will, too — what pretext was there that any such alteration in 
the constitution of Spain could be made by will? and such a will! 
— made secretly in 1830, in 1832 secretly revoked, in 1833 again 
secretly and in articulo mortis revived. And let us further 
observe, that the settlement under Philip V. was ratified by the 
treaty of Lftrecht, and was, therefore, become part of the int(*r- 
national law of Europe, If we felt the least public interest in 
this question of the succession, these are a few of the observations 
which we think it would very much puzzle the author to reply to. 

But though we have thus, in justice? to Lord C’arnarvf)u, ex- 
amineel a few of the details of this woukl-be answer, we will meet 
the pamphlet and its ministerial clients on broader ground, by 
asking, if all its allegations on this subject were as true as we 
believe them to be false y what has England to do \vith the in- 
ternal concerns of Spain We are not here to discuss the general 
principle of non-interveniiwiy nor to show how that general ])rin- 
ciplc may and must be modified by particular circumstances ; 
but if, in any ministers, a wanton intervention in the domestic 
affairs of a foreign people would be impolitic and unjust, it is in 
the case of the present ministers — w e must say — the height of 
impudence and apostacy. 

During the political crisis which preceded the appointment of 
Lord PalmefMon to the Foreign Office, it suited the opposition 
and their partizans to affect a vehement suspicion tliat the Duke 
of Wellington s government were inclined to intervene in the 
Belgic question. Such an intervention would, we tliink, have 
been justifiable by international law, and by the principles of the 
< Pacification of Ghent,’ and all our early engagements with the 
Lbw Countries — by the treaties of Nimeguen and Ryswick — the 
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Barrier treaty — the treaties of Utrecht and of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and finally and directly by the last great settlement of Europe at 
tlie (tongress of Vienna — in short, by all the international trans- 
actions of Europe, from the days of Queen Elizabeth down to 
thos(^ of George III. It did not, however, as the events proved, 
enter into the policy of the Duke of Wellington to attempt such 
an intervention ; but the right to do so was so obvious that the 
advf*rsarics of his Grace’s administration, in IB.'K), thought that 
non- 'niteroeidion was a plausible cry, around which might be rallied 
.‘ill those who were honestly averse to meddling with the internal 
affairs of foreign countries, and all that shrewder class who saw, 
in a. broad and indiscriminate jmnciple of non-intervention, a 
sanction and encouragement to the French, the Belgic, and every 
futurv democratic revolution — at home and abroad. Nnn-inter- 
TPYithu, theiefove, in its widest sense, became the watchwrord of 
the parly — and when, in the^iidst of their clamour, they suddenly 
and unexpectedly found themselves called to power — the whole 
progrannne of their foreign policy was composed in the single 
W( )rd , X o N - 1 N ri: ii \ e nt ion. 

We shall recal to public attention some of these declarations. 
In ihe House of Lords, Nov. 8, 1830, Lord Lansdown, the present 
[)resident of the council, in inoAing for a paper relating to the 
Netherlands, after saying that every one agreed in the neeessity 
of abstaining from interference in the arrangements of France, 
w ont on to say — 

‘ iFwas hcciiuse he felt the same, necessity with regard to the Belgians 
that lie thought the. perfect settlement of the affairs of both the one and 
llie other would be best forwarded by abstinence on the part of this 
country from tlie appearance of all intervention, cron hy ivay of advice, 
unless il was reipiiied by the peoide of that country themselves.’ — Ha?i- 
sard, vol. 1. {N.S.) p. 247. 

Lord Grey enfori'cd the same policy: — 

‘ We are not hound to interfere by any obligations whatsoever. If we 
arc nut so bound, I repeat, iny lords, with my noble friend, that in my 
opinion sound policy, justice, and respect for the independence of other 
people, as well ns regard for the interests of this country, enjoin us on 
ihe })vesent occasion not to interfere with the inteviuil aliairs of Belgium, 

I cannot avoid feeling surprised at wdiat was stated by the noble lord, 
[Aberdeen] that the government only contemplated amicable interference, 
such as would he beneficial to the Low Countries, and conducive to the 
interests of Great Britain ; for that interference in times like the present 
is contrary to the policy usually pursued by this country — must be per- 
il icious to its interests, and can only lead to the most disastrous results.* 
Ih„ p. 256. 

Thus not even an amicable and verbal interference by way of 
advice amid be tolerated by these noble lords. Lord Palmerston, 
too, ill a speech towards the close of the then preceding session, 

and 
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and which he afterwards revised and published, stated the ad- 
mitted j)rirtciple of non-interventiou^ — 

‘ That is, the principle that every nation has a right to manage its own 
internal affairs as it pleases, so long as it injures not its neighbours ; and 
that one nation has no right to control by force of arms the wiH of 
another nation in the choice of its government or rulers. To this priu- 
oifde I most cordially assent. It is sounds it ought to be sacred ; and 
I TRUST England will never be found to set the example of its 
VIOLATION.* — Hansardf vol. 21, p, 1646. 

We could select twenty passages to the same effect from the 
speeches and publications of his majesty’s present ministers — but 
these will suffice. But a very short possession of office convinced 
them that they had entered into an unwary pledge. They had 
made and promulgated it when they fancied that intervention was 
likely to be employed against revolution — they were very much 
embarrassed with it, when they ib^id themselves in power, and 
saw that intervention might be most usefully" employed in furthering 
revolution. They were caught, like the Crotonean of old, in a 
cleft stick of their own rending ; and they never could have extri- 
cated themselves from it, but that — fortunately for the revolutionists 
of Belgium, of Portugal, and of Spain — the epidemic mania of re- 
form seized the people of England, and so entirely absorbed all the 
national faculties, that foreign affairs were for a season totally for- 
gotten, and when at length remembered, the democratic party had 
acquired so overwhelming an ascendancy in the counsels of Eng.- 
land, that there was not only a willingness but an anxiety that#in 
defiance of promises and pledges, of law, of justice, and of policy, the 
British ministry should intervene — even to the sword — wherever 
and however their interv^eution c(>uld further the progre^ss of re- 
volution over the face of Europe. Then came the concerted in- 
tervention of France and England in the affairs of Belgium — the 
very altar on which the non-intervention principle had been so re- 
cently consecu’ated. Naval blockade, military invasion, everything 
that could exaggerate their private inconsistency and their breach 
of public faith was shamelessly employed, and the astonished 
world saw the non-intervention cabinet of England intervening by 
force of arms against her most ancient ally, and, with the furious 
zeal of apostates, overturning the system of policy which, from the 
days of Elizabeth, we had thought it alike our interest and our 
duty to maintain. 

The impunity of this unprecedented outr^^e encouraged them 
to proceed still further j and the ally which — next to Holland- — 
was our oldest and best connexion — Portugal — was destined to 
be our next vicrira. How miserably for that unhappy country 
^rd Carnarvon lias shown ; bow fatally for our own honour and 
no distant day will> we fear^ irremediably prove ! Having 
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thus dismembered ourselves of our two nearest and best conti- 
nental alliances, our next stroke of policy was to aid, if we did not 
cause, the disorganization and desolation of that other country, 
which had been so lately the scene of our glory, and b;y which, 
as a fulcrum, we had been enabled to overthrow the gigantic des- 
potism of Buonaparte, and elevate Europe from a state of almost 
hopeless prostration. We intervened in Spain — with wdiat profit 
to Spain, with what honour to ourselves, we are not now inquir- 
ing — but we intrrvened ! Now, we will ask, is there in the annals 
of party, in the history of nations, so sudden, so entire, so fla- 
grant, so unjustifiable a breach of pledge — a desertion of principle 
— a contempt of personal consistency — a forfeiture of national 
faith, as the British ministry have individually and collectively 
exhibited in these — we can hardly refrain from calling them 
scandalous — tergiversations? In November, 18M0, they came into 
oflice under a scdeinn undertaking towards the king and the people 
of the broad principle of non-intervention : and in every suc- 
ceeding month from that day to this, they have been pushing 
intervention, l)oth in its principle and details, to a degree before 
unknown in the transactions of nations. 

If their intervention had been directed to objects by which 
British interests were to be benefited — if it had been discreetly 
and honourably conducted — if it had been successful — if it had 
conduced to the tranquillity and the happiness of the nations 
whom we undertook to guide or to drive — it would stdl have 
l®en, in these men, gross inconsistency, and a flagrant violation 
of their own principles of public law. But how much deeper 
must be the indignation, when we see the deplorable consequences 
of this policy — wdicn we see that what w ith * cooling our friends 
and heating our enemies,’ England has not now one single sincere 
friend among all the millions that inhabit the continent of Flurope. 
We talk not of the governments only — but of the people? In 
those countries in which ten years ago, and for two hundred 
years before, an I*]nglishman was w'el(x>med as a friend, or ho- 
noured as a protector, he is now an object — in Holland of insult 
— in Portugal of violence — and * Down with the English? and 
‘Death to the English? are the salutations — varied according to 
the national temper— which we individually receive in those 
countries on wdiich we have inflicted our intervention. 

But if such is our odour amongst Xhc people, our public position, 
with relation to their Governme^its, — those very governments which 
our intciTcntions have established, — is still worse. To Belgium 
we have given a king, who, both figuratively and literally, has 
passed from the arms of England into those of France ; and 
although there is still a show of independence in the mimicry of 
a court at Brussels, every one sees and feels that— though the 
VOL. LViii. NO. cxv. u traiislcr 
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transfer is not yet formally made— we have signed and sealed the 
eventual cession to France of that country which, for one hundred 
and fifty years, she had been endeavouring to obtain, and which 
England, by William, by Marlborough, and by Wellington, had, 
for one hundred and fifty years, preserved from her domination ! 
To Spain we had given constitutions and gOA^ernments, «and they 
have vanished — we had guaranteed the Estatuto Reah and it has 
been overthrown ; a serjeemt oi the line, and two companies of 
National Guards, overthrew, in five minutes, at La Granja, five 
years of Lord Palmerston’s di])lomacy, and erected in Madrid 
that most monstrous of tyrannies, a military democracy. Even 
before this last revolution hear what I^ird Carnarvon sa\s was the 
feeling of the government under the Estatuto Real : — - 

‘ Their real views and principles are hostile to the system upon which 
the government is conducted and society is based in England. They 
hate us for our established church; they hate us for our laws of jiri- 
inogeniture ; they hate us for our house of lords. Desirous of rooting 
out the last vestiges of aristocratic institutions in tlicir own country, 
they ablior a system of liberty, preserved and tempered as it is in 
England, by a gi’aduatcd subordination of ranks, and by aristocratic 
checks.’ — voL ii. pp. 294, 295. 

What, then, must be our influence with the government formed 
under the auspices of Serjeant (farcias? And who was ii, wo 
ask with shame — double shame — shame for JCngland and shame 
for Spain — who was it that reduced that liigh-minded and chival- 
rous nation to such a state of imbecility as to place her queen, 
cortes, her nobles, and her people — her ancient institutions and 
her modern charters, all at the mercy of a drunken seijeaul t 
That question sJiall be aiisAvered by aulhorilics Avliicli, differing in 
their principles and wishes on the subject of Spain, yet concur in 
their view of the factsr, and are therefore, on that point, entitled 
to implicit confidenc;c. Lord Carnarvon say.s — 

‘ It is most difficult to reconcile, with any notion of good policy, the 
obstinate attachment with which our ministers continued, by acts of 
increasing favour, to support the democratic party in Spain, in spite of 
their increasing atrocities ; at a time, too, wlicii it was evident that, by 
such a course, they were not promoting the interests of good government, 
or even of the queen, but were feeding the fire so quickly destined to 
involve in a ^.ommon destruction the Estatuto Mealy the child of their 
adoptioHy and the more ancient institutions of Spain,’ — vol. ii. pp. 
346, 347. 

And on the other hand, the National, the organ in France of 
the ultra-revolutionary party in Spain — in replying to the disap- 
probation, which the English ministerial journals affected to ex- 
press o( the revolution of La Granja, and the subsequent and 
similar revolt in Portugal, says,— 

‘ The English ministry has been directly accused of having been ac- 
complices 
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complices of the new revolutionary movements in Spain and Portugal. 
The replies of the Whig journals have been awkward, obscure, and con- 
tradictory. . . • . . And if the British government (adopting the 

tone of their defenders) were now to profess a kind of affected neutrality 
in iliis new aspect of the contest, its conduct would be not less shameful 
after all the encouragements y secret or public, which it has given to the 
Spanish revolution.’ — National, Oct, 1«36. 

This whole affair of La Granja is really, we believe, the most 
shameful which the history of the world can produce. John 
of Leyden and Masaniello, were heroes and demigods compared 
to our new ally, Serjeant Garcias. We say, our ally, because 
tlio quadruple treaty, wdiicli lauguislied so miserably under his 
predecessors, Martinez de la Kosa and Torreno, has been put 
into zealous and bellig('rent activity, in supj)ort of the Mendizabal 
government established under Garcias’ auspices.* 

The recent Portuguese revolt, indeed, was operated by hands 
not quite so mean ; but the principle of military violence was the 
same, and as regards us, the event was mucli more humiliating. 
Garcias, as Lord Carnarvon and the National agree in thinking, 
was only working out Mr, Vhlliers’ diplomacy, and does not seem 
to have liad to encounter even his disapprobation ; but the last 
Portuguese revolution was effected in the teeth, and against the 
earnest w'ishes — wo do liim the credit of believing — of the British 
minister — in the face of British soldiers, and under the guns of 
British sliii)s collected there — if for any comprehensible object — 
C)!' that of preventing such catastrophes. There loo wc had 
enthroned a queen, established a charter, and dictated a ministry, 
and there, wc confess that — much as wc disapproved and deplored 
the policy of our intervention — we at least thought that it was likely 
to be successful j and that our ononnems force might have been 
able to keep the peace at Lisbon, and to protect the person of the 
(lueen, and the autliority of the glorious constitution tliat Dom 
Pedro, under our countenance, had imposed on the Portuguese 
])cople : — and so, wc have no doubt, they would have been against 

While this sheet is piissiui? through tho press, v\« learn from Madrid that Ser- 
jeant Garcias has again appeared on tho scene ; but not with so high an object or 
such splendid success us at La Granja. Garcias, it geems, complains of the tngrati- 
tude of Mendizabal, who has not sufficiently rewarded the serjeanfs services. On the 
4th of February Garcias, who, it seems, could not otherwise obtain an interview with 
his quondam patron, waited for him at the door of his residence, and began to urge 
his claim ; but being unfavourably received, he proceeded rather warmly to reproach 
Mendizabal * with \)i\^ ingratitude to the man udw had made him minister} adding, that 
he would be deceived no longer, and seized tho minister by the collar. Mendizabal 
called the guard, and the poor serjeant was sent to gaol, whence he loudly demands 
justice and a trial. The latter, it is said, will not be granted,’as it would be too 
fruitful in scandal relative to the La Orattja revolution ; and accordingly we find by 
the last reports that his mouth is stopped by his being kept in solitarg confinement, 
and it is conjectured at Madrid that he will be spirited away to the colonies without 
further noise. Garcias, it seems, could seize the queen and overturn the constitution 
with impunity; but when he collars Mendizabal, he is sent to gaol, 
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any attempt of the legitimate prince^ or the friends of the ancient 
monarchy — against them, vre have no doubts our forces would 
have acted effectually ; but our anti-legitimate policy did not dare 
to oppose an anarchical revolt, of which, indeed, it was itself the 
cause. The gale rose in an unexpected quarter — our fleet tras 
taken aback — our diplomacy was washed overboard — and our 
whole system of Portuguese policy Avent in a moment to the bottom. 

This, considering the position in which we had chosen to place 
ourselves, was an intolerable outrage and affront. Even Lord 
Palmerston seems to have felt it. The King of Belgium, wdiose 
nephew had married Queen Maria da Gloria, made a journey to 
London, — and there and then, we have no doubt, was concocted 
that notable scheme for the re-establishment of the royal autho- 
rity, and for repairing the insult to British policy, which was soon 
after attempted with the happy result of still further diminishing 
the royal power, and still more deeply injuring the honour and 
the interests of England. A counter-revolution was attempted. 
The queen, her consort, her ministers, and her court eloped to 
the castle of Belem, and proclaimed the Pedro charter — but no 
one joined her ; — she was, as it were, besieged in the castle, and 
reduced to the necessity of parleying with the rebels. The British 
marines were landed — this only inflamed the mischief — the insur- 
gents refused even to treat while the* territory was defiled by these 
foreign mercenaries — and they were obliged to re-embark. In 
the meanwhile, the young queen began to discover that the castle 
of Belem was not quite so well furnished as her palace — that her 
hed-chamber in the fortress was rather vncomfortahle, and that in 
the hurry of her elopement her cook had been left behind. These 
considerations w^ere decisive- — her majesty surrendered almost at 
discretion, taking nothing by her motion but mortification ; and 
things returned into the status quo ante — a cheering sight to the ^ 
five or six thousand British officers and men who had come so far, 
and stayed so long, to have a distant prospect of this lamentable 
farce — at which, w e believe, we may say with the old Chronicler, 

^ Les Anglais se divertirent moult tristement P 

Tlic Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel in the debate on 
the address, while they regretted the false policy of the ' Quadruple 
Treaty,’ admitted, with the candour of honest statesmen, that public 
faith now required that it should be executed — but they sliow’ed 
that the way in which our ministry seemed to understand that 
treaty, and their armed co-operation — so lamentable in Spain and 
so ridiculous in Portugal — ^were alike unwarranted and unjusti- 
fiable. ^ Six sail of the line were collected/ said Sir Robert, ^iti 
the Tagus, for the purpose, it must be supposed, of protecting 
the queen, but in fact to be the witnesses of her humiliation / and 
the Duke of Wellington asked whether the country was prepared 

to 
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to incur the inevitable expense of these belligerent interventions? 
We have token the trouble of extracting from the official Navy List 
for January, the amount of British force on the Lisbon station, 
and we find it as follows : — 


Cornwallis 

74 1 

Mindcn 

74 

Hastings 

14 

Pembroke 

74 

Hercules 

74 

Russel 

74 

Malabar 

14 

Pique 

36 

Castor 

36 1 

Ringdove 

16 

Maquenne 

24 

Partridge 

10 

Pearl 

20 

Speedy 

8 

Tweed 

20 

Viper 

6 


With the Phoenix, Pluto, Comet, and Salamander steam vessels — 
in short, 7 sail of the lino, 5 frigates or corvettes, 4 brigs, and 4 
armed steam ships'**'. To which, we believe, we may add a couple 
of battalions of royal marines ; and this powerful fleet and its 
more than proportionate cost — nearly a fourth, we believe, of the 
whole naval force and expense of the country — is the price we 
))ay for the mortification of seeing the two queens we had crowned, 
and the two constitutions we had guaranteed, made the puppets 
and playthings of a mutinous and licentious soldiery. 

Our limits do not allow us to enter into the deplorable details of 
eur military intervention in the Biscayan contest, which, whatever 
be its result, has already inflicted indelible discredit on England, 
and prolonged calamity on Spain. We cannot — who can that knows 
anything of the question ? — who can that reads Lord CarnaiTon's 
able summary of the case ? — \Vc caiinct be indifferent to the fate 
of the Basques and Navarrese. Wc anxiously wish them success 
in their endeavours to maintain their distinctive rights and national 
liberties ; we feel towards llicm as our ancestors did towards the 
Dutch and the Sw iss of old, under analogous circumstances ; 
and we grieve that England, forgetful of all her old principles, 
should be now in league against what in better times would have 
commanded, at least, our sympathies. This, wo confess, is the 
only point of the whole Peninsular contest in which wc feel the 
slightest interest. Two nations of such lofty pretensions as Spain 
and Portugal, >vho have suffered their dearest rights and interests 
to be decided by a handful of foreigners, can excite in us no 
feeling but indifference or contempt; and we should not have 
taken the trouble of a\ riling these lines on the subject, if our 
government had not contrived to implu ate our national reputation 
in these disgraceful transactions. 

But while our military character and our political influence 
are thus lowered, our commercial interests are assuredly not ad- 
vanced by this course of policy. The government which our 
costly intervention has forced upon Portugal lias shown its grati- 
tude for our efforts and its sense of our influence, by promulgating 

* It 18 (Tobable that the whole of thia force was not in the Tagus at once, but we 
sui)po 8 e the line-cf-battle ships and frigates were, and the whole force have certainly 
been employed in this Irith species of mm'^Htervention^ 
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d new tariff of duties, highly detrimental to British trade, and in 
direct contravention of all the policy of the two countries since, the 
days of Charles 11. We do not say that our fleet should Hg^ye 
battered the town of Lisbon because the Portuguese governm^t 
is mad enough to do such things ; but we do say that the fleet 
ought not to have been employed to create and to maintain that 
insane government, nor made to be the witnesses of the sacrifice 
of those interests which it is its proper duty to protect. The Por- 
tuguese government would not have dared to issue such a tariff 
against England — or, at least, Avould not have existed a day after 
it had been issued — if there had not l)een a British squadron in 
the Tagus, The countenance of that squadron gave them courage 
to injure and insult us. 

In Belgium and Spain, also, we find that our political meddling 
tends only to our commercial detriment. Belgium, already a de- 
partment of Franc e in petto, naturally enough prepares itself for 
its future destination by giving h^ance every 2 >ossible advantage 
over us. In Spain wo are told that we are negotiating a commer- 
cial treaty*- — with what success for Knglisli interests may lie prog- 
nosticated from a statement which M. Cuizot lately made from 
his ministerial bench in the French Chamber — 

^ The French government has never lost sight of the commercial inte- 
rests of France in Spain ; and whenever they seemed to he in any way 
compromised by this or that particular arrangement between England 
and Spam, we immediately took measures to prerent any such arrange- 
}nents being realized,^ — Speech of M, Guizot, 10/ A January, 1837. 

Mr. Villiers may — and welcome — meddle"^ himself in all the 
petty personal intingues of the court and cabinet, but if bo attemj)t 
to carry any commercial arrangement favourable to England, 
France tells us fairly that she takes care that it shall not be 
realized,’ We are not aiiumgst those who complain when British 
diplomatists fail in obtaining what the country with which they 
are treating feels that it cannot grunt with justice to its own int(^- 
rests or engagements ; but we arc, and have a right to be, offended 
when we see a British minister, all-powerful in Spanish intrigues, 
but linpotent when he treats for a British object — and impotent, 
not because Spain herself objects, but because a third power in- 
terferes iiilperiously, and says, ‘ I will not permit you to realize 
any such arrangement/ We complain of a sy.stem of intervention 
which renders Spain a foot-ball between two parties — whose rival 
interests are not to be discussed on fair inter-national principles 

Take, for instance, a paragraph of news from Madrid, 2 Ist January:— ^Na- 
varea [a general who had Utkdy resigned or h«on re*caU^ from his eommancU] on Ins 
arrival in Madrid, waited immediately on Mr/ VilU^fs, who has emleavonred to me- 
diate an interview between the dissatisHed geuerM and M. MendizabaL It ,1^ 
not known whether he has been strccessful $ but it is remarked that the British 
minister meddfes in ever^thinffl— Gazette de France, let Feb, 1S37. 

— but 
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— are to be decided by such arguments as — ^ if you don’t do 
we will abandon Rilboa/ — or if you do that, we shall open 
^ the passes of the I’yrenecs.’ Such a mode of negotiating, with a 
pistol at the throat of the unfortunate ally, is not only disgraceful 
in itself, but is in the highest degree dangerous as a precedent 
for this species of burglarious interference with national inde- 
pendence. And let us observe the success of this system, 
compared with the old and legitimate practices of European 
diplomacy. Russia is supposed to be at the present juncture not 
over friendly to British trade or British policy — ^yet Lord Durham 
has, we arc* told, concluded a commercial arrangement — advan- 
tageous we hope to Russia, but at all events satisfactory to Eng- 
land, at a moment when our hdligcrpnt negotiators at Madrid 
and Lisbon have not merely failed, but have, in the instance 
of Lisbon, been the attesting witnesses of unprecedented fiscal 
aggression on British commerce. 

Nor is it only with great public calamities — a profligate waste of 
public moiKiy — and a neglect of public interests, that our policy is 
rcjproacluiblc. VYe have bcjcoiiie the cause or the accomplices of 
the most lamentable private wrongs. The Duke of Wellington — 
whose long and glorious connexion with the Peninsula naturally 
interests him in the details of individual sufTering, which to other 
eyes are lost in the general misfcjrtuncs — in reference to the 
Peninsular policy of His Majesty’s ministers, said on the first 
night of the session : — 

‘ He ohjected to it, not only on account of its expense, but still more 
so on account of the injury which it inflicted on the parties existing in 
that country. To his own certain knowdedge he could say, that three parties 
had been ruined in Spain by the intervention of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment at dilfercnt times. Individuals had been ruined, their properties 
destroyed, their fortunes sacrificed, by the course which his Majesty’s 
government had i)ursucd. x\ cling under the assurances of his Majesty’s 
governinent, those individuals adopted a certain line of conduct. The 
government was obliged finally to go forward with the movement. Those 
persons were in consecpiericc abandoned, their fortunes were sacrificed, 
and their prospects blighted for ever,’ — Times, lit Feb., 1837. 

How just was Vergniaud’s description not only of the revolution 
in which he played a part, but of every revolution, that it was 
Saturn devouring his own children! Such has been the late 
of those Spanish constitutionalists referred to* by his grace, who, 
seduced by the countenance of England to support the Estatuto 
Real, find themselves sacrificed to the new revolution of La 
Granja, and are now deploring in exile and" poverty their mis- 
placed confidence in British intervention. 

But the case of the Portuguese refugees is, if we are not mis- 
informed, still more strildng. When the queen submitted to the 

terms * 
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terms of her besiegers, and was about to return to her better- 
furnished palace and table, the councillors and companions of 
her flight inquired what was to become of them ? They were 
kindly and discreetly advised to shift for themsehes, and fortu- 
nately they were able to effect their escape to the British squadron. 
Our readers will recollect that in a former part of this article wo 
quoted Lord Carnarvon’s grateful testimony to the talents, tho 
moderation, and the patriotism of Count Villa Flor, and the kind- 
ness of his beautiful and amiable lady. On tlie Miguelllte revolution 
they thought it prudent to leave Lisbon, and embarked in an Eng- 
lish vessel ; on the turn of the tide in favour of Pedro, they 
re-appeared, with the title of Duke and Ducliess of Tcrcelra, and 
were placed at the summit both of political and social influence. 
Count Palmella, well-known and respected in England, also 
created a duke by Pedro, was in similar circumstances. These 
two men — amiable in every point except their adoption of the revo- 
lutionary principles of their English protectors — began, when they 
had attained undisputed power, to discover that they had enough 
of revolution — they had opposed the military revolt — they wore 
parties to the Belem attempt, and were amongst those left by 
royal gratitude to shift far themselves. In more danger from their 
late friends and disciples than they had been from their Miguel* 
lite antagonists, they had again to fly their native country, and 
again sought refuge iu the English fleet, and, we presume, exilo 
fin the English shores. 

We have heard that the interesting Duchess of Terf'eJra, as 
soon as she heard the royal sauve qui pent, ran instantly without 
change of dross or even an attendant, clown to the shore, threw 
herself int^:) the first boat, and thought herself happy to rcacdi 
in that condition the rough but kind hospitality of English 
seamen. 

What has since become of her and hcir husband, we do not 
know ; but the Duke of Palmella may be seen every evening 
still busy with kings, queens, and knaves in a rubber of whist, at 
the Traveller’s Club. 

Such have been the fruits of revolutionary intervention— so 
powerful to disturb, so impotent to protect — which has degraded 
and- desokited every country to which its baneful influence has 
been eit^ded, urith the agonies of civil war and the chaos of 
anarchy— with spoliation and massacre — with the ruin of indi- 
viduals— the dJs^^oltttion of social order — the license of the popu- 
lace, an% the slavery of tlie people. 





